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JOINT  RESOLUTION  providing  for  printine  the  Anniua  Beport  of  thf  GommisBioner  of  AgrlcaltiiM 
for  the  yeer  eighteen  handled  and  eighty-fonr. 

JSpwlned  by  the  SenaU  and  Sou9e  of  BepreaentaHvei  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  in 
(knigieae  anemhledf  That  there  be  printed  fonr  hundred  thoosand  copies  of  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Conunimioner  of  Afcrionltore  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four ;  three  hundred  thousand  copies  for  use  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  seventy  thousand  copies  for  use  of  members  of  tlie  Senate,  and  thirty 
thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sbo.  2.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  aa  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  said  report. 
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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


DBPABTMBNT  of  AOBICnLTUBB, 

WashingUmj  D.  Cj  November  10, 1884. 
To  the  Pbesident  : 

I  lespectftilly  sabmit  a  statement  of  the  wof  k  done  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricoltore  ttniing  the  year  1884. 

Doring  the  year  the  duties  pf  the  Department  have  largely  increased. 
The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bnrean  of  Statistics  has  famished  the 
chief  a  large  amount  of  matter^  which  he  has  with  great  diligeifce  and 
akiU  reduced  to  statisticid  form  and  embodied  in  a  monthly  reporti 
which  has  attracted  great  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Moffittt,  who  reports  firom  London  upon  the  trade 
and  indtlstry  of  Europe^  there  are  ten  thousand  correspondents  of  this 
Department  in  this  country,  who  are  constantly  famishing  the  materials 
for  the  statistical  estimates  of  the  Bureau.  The  establishment* of  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Department  has  also  added  very 
largely  to  its  duties,  and  the  work  required  by  it  has  been  most  satis- 
fiEMtorily  performed.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  been  most  efl- 
dently  represented  abroad  by  its  chie^  and  its  investigations  in  this 
country  have  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  success.  I  submit 
extended  statements  of  the  work  of  these  several  bureaus. 

BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTBY. 

This  Bureau,  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  l^ay  29, 1S84, 
has  been  organized  during  tiie  year,  and  it  is  now  in  active  afid  effi- 
cient operation.  Investigations  have  been  niade  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tenty  nature,  and  means  of  combating  outbreaks  of  communicable  dis- 
eases among  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  country  in  the  Statids  of 
Maine,  Oonnectieut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Yirgintey  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  While  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases  is 
probably  not  much  in  excess  of  what  it  has  been  in  previous  years,  the 
organisation  of  the  Bureau  has  led  to  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
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demands  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  existence  of  dangerous 
diseases  has  been  more  promptly  and  fhlly  reported  than  heretofore. 

Scientific  investigatious  in  regard  to  the  natnre  and  cause  of  con- 
tagious dijseases  among  animals  have  been  constantly  in  progress,  and 
are  throwing  much  light  on  the  dif&cult  problems  which  are  encoun- 
tered by  those  who  practically  attempt  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  these 
plagues.  An  extended  microscopic  investigation  of  American  pork  has 
been  made  to  learn  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  charge  of  trichi- 
nons  infection  which  has  been  brought  against  it  in  Europe. 

A  great  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment and  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  live-stock  industry, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  owners  of  animals  of  all  kinds  to  escape 
preventable  losses,  and  to  direct  their  efforts  in  the  most  promising 
direction. 

The  practical  direction  of  the  quarantixie  system,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  accordance  with  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  has  been  made  one 
of  the  duties  of  this  Bureau.  The  professional  knowledge  of  the  ohief, 
who  must  be  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  taken  in  oonnection  with 
the  information  which  is  being  continually  received  by  this  Bureau  as 
to  the  presence  of  contagious  diseases  in  those  foreign  countries  from 
which  we  import  cattle,  and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  controlling 
these  diseases,  makes  it  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  protection  of 
American  cattle  from  imported  diseases  should  be  in  the  same  hands. 

In  a  word,  the  labor  of  this  Bureau  has  been  directed  to  prevent  and 
control  communicable  diseases  among  animals  in  this  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  such  plagues  from  abroad,  and  to  collect  such 
information  as  is  valuable  to  the  stock-grower  and  necessary  to  the 
profitable  development  and  conduct  of  our  animal  industries,  and  to 
enable  us  to  secure  free  entrance  for  our  animal  products  into  ^e  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Oongress  has  provided  for  the  publication  of  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  This  report 
will  be  issued  simultaneously  with  this  volume,  and  will  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  information  of  great  value  to  breeding,  rearing,  and  the 
general  trafiSc  in  live  stock. 

•  aABPENS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  work  of  this  division  consists,  in  part,  in  introducing,  propagat- 
ing, and  distributing  economic  plants,  particularly  of  such  kinds  as 
seem  worthy  of  trial  and  experiment,  both  in  regard  to  congenial  cli- 
mates and  their  probable  value  as  fumishilig  eoonomio  industries. 
Work  of  this  nature  is  necessarily  of  a  tardy  character,  and  at  best  Is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  nseM  results. 

Testing  new  varietieB  of  what  are  known  as  small  fruits  has  been  a 
prominent  and  popular  feature  of  the  trork  of  this  division,  bat  it  is 
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now  almost  abandoned  on  acM^ount  of  the  abridged  area  which  can  be 
devoted  to  culture,  and  alao  lor  the  important  reason  that  the  exposed 
couditicAi  of  the  gi^ounda  and  their  proximity  to  the  city  ofter  facilities 
to  depredators  to  destioy  plants  and  rob  them  of  their  fruits  before  they 
can  reach  a  degree  of  maturity  necessary  to  decide  upon  their  merits. 
The  small  area  of  arable  land,  which  is  yearly  encroached  upon  by  the 
erection  of  necessary  buildings,  limits  the  fiacilities  of  propagating  and 
cultivating  plants  for  distribution;  but  the  most  is  made  of  it,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  glass  structures^  used  for  the  purpose,  an  average  of 
100,000  plants  of  various  kinds  are  annually  produced  and  distributed. 

Among  the  most  notable  introductions  and  additions  to  our  standard 
orchard  iruits,  the  Japan  persimmon  may  be  mentioned.  Satisfied  as 
to  the  superior  value  of  this  fruit,  wherever  it  can  be  planted  in  a  suit- 
able climate,  importations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
several  years  past,  from  its  native  country.  The  earliest  of  these  impor- 
tations, made  some  fifteen  years  ago,  were  disseminated  over  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  in  order  to  fiilly  test  the  hardiness  and  fruiting  capac- 
ity of  the  plants  in  different  climates  and  localities.  After  this  had 
been  virtually  determined,  the  more  recent  and  more  valuable  importa- 
tions have  been  distributed  only  in  localities  where  the  plants  can  sur- 
vive in  all  seasons,  and  where  the  fruit  can  be  produced  in  perfection* 
This  friQt  is  now  being  extensively  propagated  and  planted  with  a  view 
to  profitable  culture,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  &miliar  in  our  markets. 

The  citrus  family  of  plants  has  been  and  is  receiving  considerable 
attention.  The  constant  inquiries  for  information  regarding  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  &c.,  and  the  demand  for  plants,  has  been  met  as  far  as 
the  Department  has  been  able  to  do  so.  Various  importations  have 
been  made  of  the  best  varieties  obtainable  in  other  countries.  A  small 
but  choice  variety,  known  as  the  Tangierine,  was  early  introduced,  and 
hks  become  very  popular  and  of  much  commercial  value  in  orange- 
growing  localities.  Subsequently,  plants  of  a  variety  imported  from 
Bahia  were  distributed  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  in  California  it  is 
regarded  and  recognized  as  the  most  valuable  orange  produced  in  that 
State.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  Washington  Navel  orange,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Kavel  oranges,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties.  Another  valuable  kind,  imported  from  Europe,  is 
named  MelitenHs.  This  variety  has  not  been  largely  distributed  as  yet, 
but  is  expected  to  prove  to  be  distinct,  valuable,  and  popular  when 
better  and  more  extensively  known. 

The  importation  of  Bussian  apple-trees  was  made  some  years  ago 
by  the  Department,  scions  of  which  were  very  extensively  distributed 
to  nurserymen  and  others,  and  are  now  receiving  much  attention,  as 
the  collection  includes  many  varieties  which  are  considered  by  orchard- 
ists  to  be  of  great  value  in  regions  where  apple  culture  bad  hitherto 
proved  unprofitable.    These  hardier  kinds  resist  much  cold,  and  have 
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therefore  been  mstramental  in  extending  the  ooltore  of  this  frait  into 
northern  regions  where  other  varieties  have  fiuled. 

Native  grai>es  and  strawberries  are  propagated  to  some  extent. 
Ihese  are  mostly  distributed  in  newly-setUed  localities,  and,  as  they 
bear  firnit  at  an  early  age,  are  specially  nsefbl  in  introdacing  fruit 
culture  among  pioneer  fSftrmers. 

The  records  of  this  Department  indicate  that  the  commencement  of 
fruit  culture  in  States  now  &mous  for  their  productions  in  this  line  has 
been  significantly  due  to  the  early  distribution  of  plants  through  its 
agency. 

The  progress  of  the  tea  plants  at  the  station  near  SununerviUe,  S.  0., 
is  reported  by  the  superintendent  as  being  perfectly  satis&ctory.  The 
plants  are  now  large  enough  to  a£Ford,  during  the  early  summer  of  next 
year,  leaves  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  an  effort  at  tea  manu- 
facture, if  such  an  operation  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

That  the  Ohinese  tea-plant  can  be  grown  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States,  fmd  that  good  teas  have  and  can  again  be  made  from 
such  plants,  are  £Etct8  which  are  not  matters  for  dispute  or  surmise;  but 
wheflier  teas  can  be  produced  of  standard  qualities  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  commerce,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  cost  which  will 
be  profitable  to  the  planter  and  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  prevailing 
prices  of  that  commodity,  are  questions  which  have  not  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated  on  a  proper  scale.  But  the  fiu^tbrs  of  successful 
tea  production  in  other  countries  are  well  understood ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  recognized  that  in  some  essential  conditions  (a  principal  one  being 
a  deficiency  in  the  average  rainfall)  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  caution 
in  planting  the  large  area  which  makes  success  possible  even  in  the 
most  &vorable  climates.  The  capability  of  growing  the  plant  has  not 
for  half  a  century  back  been  a  question  of  doubt  in  all  localities  where 
the  thermometer  does  not  reach  a  lower  point  than  firom  eight  to  ten 
degrees  above  zero. 

The  demand  fbr  semi-tropical  and  tropical  plants,  from  rissidents  of 
the  warmer  climates  of  this  country,  increases  yearly;  These  demands 
are  somewhat  perplexing,  for  the  reasons  that  seeds  of  the  plants  called 
for  are  rarely  to  be  found  in'  commerce,  and  are  therefore  difficult  to 
procure  in  reliable  condition;  and,  again,  demands  are  made  for  many 
species  of  plants  which  the  Department  is  perfectly  well  convinced  can- 
not be  grown  advantageously  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  hardiness  of  tropical  plants  depends  upon  the  altitude  of  their 
native  habitats.  Altitude  and  latitude  are  almost  synonymous  terms 
in  plant  life.  Tropical  plants,  if  taken  from  high  altitudes  on  mountain 
slopes,  will  stand  severe  colds  and  even  frosts,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
to  grow  in  what  might  be  comparatively  quite  northern  latitudes. 

The  dimates  of  the  United  States  are  peculiar  in  the  respect  that 
even  the  most  northern  State  has  a  summer,  more  or  less  lengthy^ 
whi<di  is  strictly  tropical  in  its  temperature.    During  this  period  the 
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thermoiDejter  will  average  as  iS^h  a  xange  as  in  staictly  tropical  coun- 
tries. This  tropical  pciriod  leHgtheiUs  as  We  proceed  southward,  until 
Southern  Florida  is  reached,  where  it  extends  to  about  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelve  which  co^tstute  the  year.  But  this  period,  more 
or  lesB^  ot  cool  weather,  liable  to  an  occasional  freeze,  is  sufficient  to 
to  destroy  all  vegetation  Which  is  strictly  trbpicai  in  its  nature.  It  is 
thin»fore'  only  by  experimental  tests  that  thea;daptability  of  plants  to 
diinat^  or  locations  ottier  than  their  native  ones  can  be  truly  demon- 
8tratM«  With  this  view,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  introduction, 
as  fis^  as  practicable,  of  all  plants  whose  ecbnomic  value  entitie  them 
to  reoogniti<ln. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

With  the  increase  of  area^in  cultiviation  and  of  variety  introduction 
the  work  of  collei^ting  statistics  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is  con- 
stantiy  6nlsu*ging.  The  rapidity  of  agricultural  progress  and  the  local 
itfegularities  of  its  movement  tend  to  increase  its  difficulty  and  dimin- 
ish its  accuracy;  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  pubUc  appreciation  of 
its'  importance  is  a  means  of  higher  efficiency,  as  well  as  its  surest 
guarantee. 

The.fleld  work  of  this  branch  of  the  department  service  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  observation,  comparison,  and  estimate,  and  not  an  actual 
count' of  a  census.  Ibe  swift  changes  of  the  alternating  seasons  must 
be  summed  up  with  instant  celerity;  their  effects  on  ultimate  produc- 
tion must  be  discounted  with  practicable  closeness  before  the  crops  are 
matTil*ed.  An  accurate  report  of  a  harvest  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  is 
stale  news  for  the  pAblic  or  interested  buyers.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Sta^stician  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expectations  of  the  day  in  instanta- 
neous crop  reporting.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  selected  observers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  reporters  to  the  Department  and  to'the  State  agents, 
who  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  judgment  and  means  of  local 
observation.  They  are  oMcers  of  agricitltural  societies,  or  men  of  mark 
in  agricultural  ei:perience  and  general  intelligence.  Their  accuracy  and 
reliability  are  manifestly  enlarged  with  increasing  exi)erience.  This  is 
attested  by  their  returns,  which  exhibit  greater  unity  and  reasonable- 
ness of  statement  fix>m  year  to  year.  Formerly  the  averages  of  returns 
of  yield  per  acre  were  uniformly  too  high ;  now  they  approach  a  figure 
that  is  nearer  the  test  of  actual  measurement.  The  prevalent  custom 
of  averaging  the  actual  results  of  the  harvest,  as  in  the  case  of  thrashers' 
records,  is  one  means  (ft  aiding  the  public  judgment  of  what  an  average 
really  is.  There  are  many  evidences  of  a  better  understanding  among 
fsyrmers  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  agricultural  statistics  to  them- 
selves,  to  the  consuming  masses,  to  political  economy  and  the  science 
cjf  goveitiment. 

tt  would  be  impossible  to  realize  the  development  of  our  agriculture 
without  the  aid  of  statistical  investigation,  which  shows,  according  to 
tbe  report  of  the  Statistician^  that  in  two  decades,  between  1860  and 
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1880,  the  valne  of  meats  increased  fi^om  $300,000,000  to  $800,000,000; 
of  corn,  from  $360,680,878  to  $694,818,804 ;  of  Yrbeat,  from  $124,635,645 
to  $436,068,463 ;  of  hay,  from  $152,671,168  to  $4(^,505,783;  of  dairy 
products,  from  $152,350,000  to  $352,500,000;  of  cojiion,  from  $211,516,625 
to  $271,636,121,  and  other  products  in  proportion,  more  than  doubling 
the  aggregate  of  valne,  increasing  it  from  $1,600,000,000  to  $3,600,000/)00 
in  round  numbers.  With  good  prices  the  current  production  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  can  be  little  short  of  four  billions  of 
dollars ;  and  the  values  are  those  of  the  home  markets,  and  not  of  the 
eastern  commercial  cities  or  ports  of  exportation. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  year  show'^a  tendency  to  farther  in- 
crease of  the  area  of  corn  and  cotton  and  of  most  of  the  principal  crops 
of  the  country.  The  wheat  area  is  so  much  beyond  the  requirements 
of  consumption  in  this  and  other  countries  as  to  depress  the  price  to  a 
point  unprecedented  in  recent  years,  favoring  at  certain  points  the  use 
of  wheat  in  feeding  for  pork  production.  The  cause  of  this  super- 
abundance is  two-fold — ^first)  the  extension  of  settlement  in  the  north- 
western prairies  and  the  dry  plains  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and,  second, 
the  extraordinary  period  of  comparative  failure  of  European  wheat  for 
several  consecutive  years.  The  progress  of  settlement  must  be  less 
rapid  hereafter,  and  already  the  lean  years  of  Europe  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  comparative  plenty. 

These  facts  of  products  and  prices  point  to  the  sharp  necessity  of 
adapting  production  to  consumption,  to  supply  food  products  now  im- 
ported, to  give  remunerative  employment  to  agricultural  labor  and  food 
in  variety,  and  cheapness  to  consumers. 

The  present  year's  history  of  crop  growth,  in  the  records  of  this  Bu- 
reau of  the  statistics  of  agriculture,  indicates  a  production  above  the 
average,  a  season  of  peculiar  prosperity,  with  no  serious  failures. 
Drought  alone,  in  a  i>ortion  of  the  producing  area,  has  wrought  some 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  yield.  The  cotton  crop  has  been  somewhat  in- 
jured by  this  cause,  yet  the  crop  promises  nearly  6,000,000  bales.  Oom 
apparently  averages  about  26  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  about  the 
average  of  the  prior  period  of  ten  years,  giving  a  crop  not  heretofore 
exceeded  in  absolute  quantity.  Wheat  has  made  a  yield  of  fidly  13 
bushels  per  acre,  and  a  product  exceeding  500,000,000.  The  supply  of 
cereals  will  average  fully  60  bushels  for  each  inhabitant.  Potatoes  of 
both  kinds  are  fairly  abundant,  and  other  products  generally  in  full 
supply.  Altogether,  the  year  is  one  of  positive,  if  not  exceptional, 
fatness. 

This  Bureau  has  been  active  during  the  year  in  the  work  of  collecting 
and  co-ordinating  the  official  statistics  of  State  departments,  boards  of 
agriculture,  and  of  commercial  organizations,  and  exploring  the  domain 
of  fact  in  all  departments  of  agricultural  effort  and  experiment.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  our  duplicate  system  of  domestic  crop-report- 
ing, the  effort  to  obtain  early  information  of  European  crop  production 
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and  supply  has  been  saccessftd.  Qor  agent  in  London  is  gradnally 
extending  and  perfecting  his  machinery  for  coUeetion  of  desired  and 
prompt  information.  The  Division  of  Baiiroad  Transportation  has  also 
been  efficient  in  the  work  of  reporting  changes  of  rates  of  transportation, 
to  which  it  was  assigned  by  direction  of  Congress. 

BUREAU  OP  BOTANY. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  Bareau  has  been  prosecuted 
with  vigor. 

Very  numerous  inquiries  from  correspondents  of  the  Department  re- 
lating to  plants,  seeds,  fruits,  grasses,  &c.,  have  been  properly  consid- 
ered and  and  answered. 

An  increased  interest  in  the  subjk^t  of  agricultural  and  other  grasses 
has  been  manifested,  and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  £ix>m 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  such  information  on  that  subject  as 
would  enable  farmers  and  others  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
cultivated  and  wild  grasses  occurring  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  the  botanist  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  the  ^^Agricultural  grasses  of  the  United  States,"  to  which 
is  added  a  paper  on  their  ^<  Chemical  composition,"  by  the  ^sistant 
chemist,  and  this  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the  Department  It 
is  believed  that  this  work  will  supply  a  widely-felt  want  on  this  subject. 

The  work  of  improving  and  perfecting  the  herbarium  has  been  steadily 
carried  forward,  and  very  important  additions  have  been  made  to  it  by 
contributions,  exchanges,  and  purchases.  One  large  box  of  botanical 
specimens  has  been  received  from  the  Museum  of  £fatural  History  of 
Paris,  France.  One  box  containing  over  800  specimens  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  same  institution.  Also,  one  box  of  800  specimens  has 
been  sent  to  the  Boyal  Herbarium  of  St  Petersburg,  Bussia,  and  other 
packages  to  prominent   specialists  in  Europe  and  this  country. 

The  work  of  distribution  of  our  duplicate  specimens  to  agricultural 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  has  been  continued.  Among 
those  to  whom  such  duplicates  have  been  sent  are  the  following : '  The 
Colorado  Agricultural  Oollege,  at  Fort  Oollins;  the  Ogontz  School, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania;  the' Hillsdale  College,  Michigan, 
and  the  Media  Academy,  Media,  Pa.  Several  boxes  of  sections  of  our 
native  woods  have  been  distributed  as  follows :  One  box  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston ;  one  box  to  the  Media  Academy, 
Media,  Pa;  one  box  to  HiUsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  one  box  to 
the  ll^orthwestem  TTniveil^ity,  Evanston,  111.;  and  one  box  to  P.  H, 
Dudley,  esq.,  Kew  York  City. 

BUEEAXT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been  engaged  in 
the  following  investigations  and  miscellaneous  work: 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  American  cereals  with  reference  to 
the  composition  of  the  grains,  their  relation  to  moisture,  variation  in 
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size,  &0i>  as  inflaenoed  by  environment.  The  effect  of  differences  in 
rainfall  and  temperature  in  different  seasons  produces  a  greater  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  grain  than  pecnliarities  of  soiL 

2.  A  study  of  the  <^  Boiler  Milling  Piocess"  for  the  mMiu&cture  of 
floor,  especially  with  reference  to  the  hard  spring  wheats  of  the  North- 
west, The  results  comprise  both  a  physical  and  chemical  examination, 
and  are  of  considerable  interest 

3.  A  series  of  baking  dcperiments  with  flours  of  different  grades  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been  to 
show  that  the  weight  of  bread  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  flour  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  flour 
rather  than  upon  the  quality  or  the  amount  of  gluten  in  it.  These  ex- 
periments were  conducted,  primarily,for  comp%rison  with  those  of  the 
MeDougal  Brothers  in  England  a  short  time  ago,  which  did  not  result 
vex7  fevorably  for  American  flours  as  regards  quantity.  Our  results 
show  a  much  higher  yield  than  was  found  abroad.  The  preceding  work 
has'been  published  in  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  4  of  this  Bureau. 

4.  The  examination  of  American  dairy  products,  begun  last  year,  has 
been  continued.  Some  of  the  results  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Chemist. 

5.  An  extended  investigation  of  maple  sugars  and  maple  sirups  has 
been  completed,  showing  the  presence  of  numerous  spurious  or  adulter- 
ated articles  in  the  market. 

6.  An  investigation  of  a  series  of  soils  from  Louisiana  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  at 
the  World's  Ootton  and  Industrial  Exposition. 

7.  A  study  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country,  including  experi- 
ments and  practical  work  with  sorghum  here  and  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wiscon^,  and  Kansas,  and  an  examination  of  the  status  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Department  has  also  estab- 
lished a  laboratory  on  a  plantation  in  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  chemical  investigation  of  the  processes  there  em- 
ployed-in  the  manufEKsture  of  sugar. 

&  The  miscellaneous  work  increases  very  largely  every  year,  and  our 
facilities  are  hardly  equal  to  the  amount  which  must  be  done.  Since 
our  last  report  between  two  and  three  hundred  analyses  of  fertilizers, 
marls,  minerals,  mineral  waters,  well  waters,  ensilages,  hay,  and  other 
fodders,  have  been  completed,  in  addition  to  our  regular  work.  The 
consideration  of  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  building  suitable  for  the 
use  of  the  Bureau  cannot,  in  view  of  these  &cts,  be  long  delayed. 

BUBBAU  OF  ENTOMOLOaT. 

The  work  of  this  Bureau  continues  in  its  various  lines  of  usefulness, 
and  attracts  increasing  attention  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
various  investigations  previously  inaugurated  have  been  continued 
where  not  already  completed,  while  others  have  been  instituted  and 
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carried  on  not  only  at  the  Department,  but  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  oonntiy  by  special  agents,  and  notably  in  Oalifomia,  liTebraska, 
Indiana,  New  York,  Massaohosetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine.  Im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made  as  to  the  insect  destraction  of 
forest  trees  in  Maine,  the  enemies  of  the  cranberry  and  hop  crops, 
those  affecting  wheat  and  small  grains  in  the  West,  and  those  affecting 
the  orange  and  other  frnit  trees.  These  will  bp  foond  recorded  in  the 
report  of  the  Entomologist.  Two  special  bnlletlns,  containing  somp  of 
the  more  practical  results  of  these  investigations,  have  been  pnbUshed 
during  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  chief  remedies  and  insectidde  ap- 
pliances now  qnite  generally  employed  with  satisflEMstion,  and  constantly 
discossed  and  recommended  in  the  agricnltoral  press,  have  originated 
during  my  administration  of  the  Department  very  well  illostrates  the 
original  and  usefhl  character  of  the  work  emanating  from  this  Bureau. 
While  much  knowledge  of  a  purely  scientific  character  is  naturally  ac- 
quired, I  feel  that  the  chief  end  of  the  Bureau  should  li^  to  teach  the 
farmer  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  loss  which  he  often  sustains 
from  insect  injury.  The  present  Entomologist  ftally  appreciates  this 
position,  and  has  eliminated,  as  fiur  as  possible,  such  technical  descrip- 
tions as  would  not  be  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  intelligent  farmers. 

During  the  year  various  questions  relating  to  the  Phylloxera  have 
been  referred  to  the  Department  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  ques- 
tions that  have  chiefly  grown  out  of  the  treaty  of  Berne,  which  has 
caused  much  unnecessary  delay  and  loss  to  both  importers  and  exporters 
of  nursery  stock,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
detahdng  such  stock  at  the  port  of  New  York  when  destined  for  any 
part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  use  of  kerosene 
emulsion  as  a  remedy  for  this  underground  vine  pest,  proposed  by  the 
Entomologist  a  year  ago,  after  due  e:g)eriment,  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and,  upon  invitation  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculture,  I 
sent  Professor  Biley  to  Europe  during  the  summer  to  demonstrate  his 
proposed  methods  of  dealing  with  the  insect,  and  to  learn  what  he  could 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  people,  as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
American  vines  in  France,  and  of  the  Phylloxera  question  in  general. 
He  also  studied  certain  practical  features  of  silk  culture  upon  which 
we  needed  more  exact  knowledge,  and  visited  the  International  Forestry 
Exhibition  at  Edinburg.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  while  much  in- 
formation that  will  be  useful  to  us  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  benefit 
has  been  mutual,  to  judge  by  the  appreciative  manner  in  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Entomologist  were  received,  and  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  him  as  a  delegate  from  the  Department.  In  advanced  agri- 
culture all  civilized  nations  have  to-day  so  many  interests  in  common 
that  increasing  reciprocal  relations  become  necessary. 

The  Bureau  has  continued  its  labors  for  the  promotion  of  silk  culture 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  sum  of  $15,000  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for 
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the  enoonragement  and  devekypment  of  the  induBtry.  Prior  to  July  1 
the  work  in  connection  with  this  snbject  was  performed  by  the  ordinary 
force  of  the  Boreau  and  manuals  of  instraction,  and  silk-worm  eggs 
were  distributed  to  applicants  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  accord* 
anoe  with  the  act  appropriating  the  sum  above  named,  I  have  appointed 
a  special  agent,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Entomologist,  will  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  relating  to  ^^the 
culture  and  raising  of  raw  silk."  These  include,  among  others,  an  ex- 
amination into  the  extent  of  the  interest  already  shown  in  the  industry 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  the  dimatio  adaptability  of  our 
country  to  this  art,  and  its  present  sericicultural  resources.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  study  of  the  means  employed  abroad  to  encourage  silk 
raising,  in  which  study  the  division  has  been  greatly  aided  by  certain 
valuable  reports  made  by  our  representatives  abroad  to  the  honorable 
Secretaiy  of  State. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  silk-worm  eggs,  and  mulberry  trees  to  all  such  as  may 
desire  them  during  the  coming  year,  and  to  further  the  establishment 
of  profitable  reeling. 

A  new  impetus  has  thus  been  given  to  silk  culture  by  the  late  act  of 
Gongress,  and  the  industry  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  which,  though  at  one  time  considered  essentially  foreign,  have 
become  so  successfhl  in  our  country. 

The  Entomologist  has  also  prepared  for  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans 
an  elaborate  collection  of  injurious  and  beneficial  iiisiects;  of  the  chief 
insecticides  and  insecticide  machinery  and  appliances,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  bee  culture  and  silk  culture. 

BTJBEAU  OF  FOBESTBY. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  present 
year  on  the  plan  adopted  by  me  in  the  reorganization  of  the  division* 
Through  the  agents  in  the  field  circulars  of  inquiry  have  been  sent  out, 
more  especially  to  those  parts  of  the  country  deficient  in  a  natural 
growth  of  trees,  asking  information  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  the  planting 
of  which  has  been  attended  with  success,  as  well  as  those  the  planting 
of  which  has  been  followed  by  failure,  and  the  causes  of  such  failure. 
To  a  large  percentage  of  these  circulars,  amounting  to  many  thousands, 
replies  have  been  made.  This  information  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  and  will  soon  be  available  for  public  use.  Its  publication  will 
be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  country  by  enabling  those  engaged 
in  tree  planting,  the  number  of  whom  is  rapidly  increasing,  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  consequent  losses  which  have  hitherto  occurred  for 
lack  of  the  knowledge  thus  given,  and  which  have  often  been  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  planter. 
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The  agents  of  the  Bmeaa  have  also  been  making  personal  obaerva- 
tions  in  regard  to  important  subjeots  connected  mHi  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  onr  forests,  the  results  of  which  have  been  reported  to 
the  division  and  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

While  the  destmction  of  onr  forests  is  going  on  at  a  constantly  in- 
creasing and  alarming  rate,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  work  of 
planting  trees  for  wind-breaks  and  for  forest  purposes  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, especially  in  some  of  our  western  States  and  Territories.  From 
Nebraska,  for  instance,  we  have  trustworthy  information  that  notiSBwer  , 
than  4,600,000  trees  have  been  planted  during  the  present  year,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  bushels  of  walnut  and  other  tree  seeds.  Ckm- 
Btaut  inquiries  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy  are  made  of 
the  division  in  regard  to  tree-planting,  requiring  much  time  for  the 
proper  replies,  but  clearly  showing  the  usefbl  place  which  sudi  a  division 
holds. 

Continued  investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  forests  both  for  legitimate  purposes  and  by  Are.  The  con- 
sumption for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  is  warranted  by  the  increase  of  population  and  the  consequent 
natural  demand.  The  lumber  market  is  largely  overstocked,  and  the 
process  of  manufacture  continues  to  be  conducted  in  a  wastefhl  man- 
ner, when  the  rapidly  decreasing  source  of  supply  calls  for  the  utmost 
economy  of  material.  At  a  recent  convention  of  lumbermen  at  Ohicago, 
representing  an  estimated  capital  of  $500,000,000,  and  called  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  market  by  securing  a  check 
in  the  rate  of  production,  it  was  stated  that  the  stock  of  lumber  then 
on  hand  was  sufBcient  to  supply  aU  legitimate  demands  for  eighteen 
months  if  not  another  tree  should  be  cut  or  sawn. 

But  the  convention  was  unable  to  effect  any  agreement  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  production,  and  it  was  left  to  go  on  as  individual  interest 
should  determine.  So  for,  therefore,  as  the  forests  of  the  country  aro 
in  private  hands,  there  seems  little  reason  to  hope  that  their  rapid  con- 
sumption by  the  ax  and  by  fire  can  be  checked.  In  one  of  our  States, 
owing  to  the  laws  regulating  the  assessment  of  taxes,  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  forests  relatively  to  the  whole  area  of  the  State 
from  year  to  year  for  thirty  years  past.  The  official  returns  from  that 
State  show  a  steady  diminution  of  the  forest  area  during  that  period, 
and  not  only  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  in  every  cQunty,  with  a  single 
exception. 

The  great  pine  forests  of  the  Northwest  are  now  depleted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Southern  pine  is  brought  into  competition  with  it  m  the 
Ohicago  market,  and  perceptible  inroads  have  already  been  made  upon 
those  vast  forests  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Onlf  States. 
The  same  reckless  and  wastefiol  methods  of  lumbering  are  pursued 
there  which  have  so  rapidly  consumed  the  Northern  and  Western  forests. 
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This  ooDdition  of  things  makes  more  imperattve  eveiy'year  the  endearvor 
to  presenre  the  forests  which  form  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  so 
to  guard  and  control  them  bylaw  as  to  make  them  of  greatest  and  most 
•lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 

Sinoe  the  appropriation  was  made  byttongreilBS  £arthe  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Oentennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  fhis  Bureau  has 
been  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  exhibit  one  of  the  practical  and  cqo- 
nomic  aspects  of  foir^try  by  securing  for  that  exposition  specimens  of  the 
mannflEMstured  products  of  the  forests.  For  this  purpose  wood-wo;rking 
factories  in  rarious  parts  of  the  country  have  been  visited  or  ha^vebeen 
reached  by  means  of  correspondence,  and  as  the  result  a  great  variety 
of  articles  of  n^^st  useftil  and  interesting  character  have  been  secured, 
which,  when  brought  together,  cannot  fail  to  iiupress  the  beholder  with 
a  new  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  our  woodlands.  Trma  the 
toy  that  amuses  the  child  on  the  floor  to  the  ship  that  breasts  the  ocean 
storms  in  interchanging  the  commodities  of  the  nations,  the  forests  will 
thus  be  seen  to  minister  to  us  in  ii«;ays  ahnost  jnnumerable. 

An  instructiv.e  contribution  to  the  I^ew  Orleans  Exposition  will  also 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  in  the  form  of  a  grove  of  livfiig  trees  trans- 
planted from  the  arid  region  of  the  West,  where  it  has  been  held  that 
trees  could  not  be  made  to  grow  on  account  of  the  limited  amount  of 
rainfall.  This  transplanted  grove  will  be  an  ocular  demonstration  that 
the  establishment  of  trees  both  for  ornamental  and  forest  purposes  can 
be  pushed  much  farther  alo^ig  the  dry  western  plains  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  their  settlement. 

DEPABTMEKTAL  REPORTS. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  the  printing  of  400,000 
copies  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Department,  and  also  for  the  prmt- 
ing  of  50,000  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  The  foUowing-named  special  and  miscellaneous  reports 
have  been  issued  by  the  Department  during  the  current  year: 

,  BUREAU  OF  STATXSnCS—NEW  fiSKIEfl. 

No.  ooplM 
printed. 

No.  4.  Report  upon  the  numbers  and  valuet  of  farm  animalB,  on  certain 
canses  affecting  wagei  of  farm  labor,  and  on  freigbt  rates  of 
transportation  companies.    Febraary,  1884,  56  pp. ,  octavo 11, 000 

No.  5.  Report  on  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  com  and  wheat,  and 
the  rates  of  transportation  of  farm  products.  March,  1884,  44 
pp.,  octavo 11,000 

No.  6.  Report  of  the  area  of  winter  grain,  the  condition  of  farm  animals, 
and  flight  rates  of  transportaion  companies.  April,  1884|  48 
pp.,  octavo 11,000 

No.  7.  Report  of  the  oondition  of  winter  grain,  the  progress  of  cotton  plant- 
ing, and  estimates  of  cereals  of  1883,  with  freight  rates  of  trans- 
portation companies.    May,  1884,  36  pp.,  octavo • 13. 000 
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No.  copies 
-  printed. 

No.  8.  Report  of  acreage  of  spriog  grain  and  cotton,  the  condition  of  winter 
wlieat,  and  £uroi)eau  grain  prospects,  with  freight  rates  of 
transportation  companies.    J uno,  1884, 40  pp.,  octaTo U,  000 

No.  9.  Report  on  the  aiqsa  of  corn,  pot-atoos,  and  tobacco,  and  the  condition 
of  growing  crops,  and  on  rates  of  transportation.  July,  1884,  60 
pp.,  octaTO 12,000 

No.  10.  Report  on  the  condition  of  growing  erops  and  on  rates  of  transporta- 
tion.   August,  1884,  36  pp.,  octavo 13,000 

No.  11.  Report  on  condition  of  crops,  on  wheat  in  India,  and  on  freight  rates 

of  transportation  companies.    September,  1864,  88  pp.,  octavo. .    13,000 

No.  12.  Report  on  condition  of  crops,  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  and  on  freight 

rates  of  transportation  compianies.  October,  1884,  44  pp.,  octavo.    13,000 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  BURSAU. 

Bulletin  No.  4.— Reports  of  observations  and  experiments  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  division,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Entomologist,  to- 
gether with  extracts  from  correspoudence  on  miscellaneous  insects.  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  102  pp.,  octavo 3,000 

CHEMICAL  BUKEAU. 

Bulletin  No.  2. — Diffusion — its  application  to  sugar-cane,  and  record  of  ex- 
periments with  sorghum  in  1883.  By  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist.  January, 
1884,  36pp.,  octavo/. 6,000 

Bulletin  No.  3. — The  Northern  sugar-cane  industry.  A  record  of  its  progress 
during  the  season  of  1883.  By  H.  W.  Wiloy,  Chemist.  April,  1884, 120 
pp.,  octavo.    Accompanied  by  isothermal  charts 3,000 

Bulletin  No.  .4. — An  investigation  of  the  composition  of  American  wheat  and 
corn.  Second  rex>ort.  By  Clid'ord  Richardson,  Assistant  Chemist.  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  984)p.,  octavo 2,500 

BOTANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  BUREAUX. 

The  Agricultural  Grasses  of  the  United  States.  By  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Bot- 
anist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.*  Also,  the  chemical  composition 
of  American  grasses.  By  Clifford  Richardson,  Assistant  Chemist.  July, 
144  pp.,  octavo,  accompanied  by  120  full-page  engravings  of  American 


3,000 


S^SCELLAKBOUS. 


Proceedings  of  a  National  Convention  of  Cattle  Breeders,  and  others,  called 
in  Chicago,  Bl.,  November  15  and  16, 1883,  by  Hon.  George  B.  Loring, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  the  subject  of  contagions  dis- 
sease  of  domestic  animals.    86  pp.,  octavo 5,000 

Special  Report  No.  3.— Mississippi :  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  agri- 
cultural capabilities.    By  A.  B.  Hurt,  special  agent.    80  pp.,  octavo 10,000 

Special  Report  No.  4.— The  climate,  soil,  physical  resources,  and  agricultural 
capabilities  of  the  State  of  Maine,  with  special  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  new  lands.  By  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  State  agent  of  Maine 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    60  pp. ,  octavo 6, 000 

Special  Report  No.  5.~-The  proper  vaUio  and  management  of  timber  lands, 
and  the  distribution  of  *North  American  forest  trees)  being  papers  read 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  7  and  8, 1884.    48 

pp.,  octavo 10,000 
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SEED  BUREAU. 

Tabulated  Btatement  showing  the  quatetity  and  kind  of  $eeds  itaued  from  the  Seed  Bureau, 
Agricultural  Departmeniy  under  the  general  appropriation  act  of  CongresSf  from  Juljf  1, 
1883,  to  June  30,  1884,  inoluHve, 


Deioription  of  leedt. 

> 

Senators 

and 

Members  of 

H.of  R 

Stotiftlcal 
eorre> 

State  corre- 
spondents. 

lOsoel- 
laneoos  ap- 
plicants. 

OrudtotaL 

Yeg^teblM   ............     ... 

128 

131 

21 

5 

1 
1 
1 
<> 

6 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
7 
2 
2 
2 

4 

5 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

P^tieagta, 

2.038.407 

829.135 

*""io8,'iS* 

465 
220 

Paehagei, 

131,423 

101,760 

50 

401 

139 

'"?! 

PaekageB. 

146.035 

108.418 

199 

7,084 

1.056 

345 

36 

228 

7,678 
8, 210 

i,ri 

258 
288 
482 

1 
4,511 

Paekagei. 
2,351,535 
563^638 

FloVen 

wtX.v-           

240 

Tobftooo ......  ,.••.•.........•.•.. 

^^ 

U4.«n 

1.680 
665 

Tree -•—... 

Oninin  i>op'Dy^..^^<*.«.T. ..*...... 

36 

Pjrftthrain  ....................... 

9 

10,264 
46 
32 
12 
62 
4.162 

237 

Field  leedi: 
Wbeftt........ •...•...■•... ....... 

41,862 
6,621 
19,062 

391 
7.619 

486 

61^290 

9.877 

20.266 

274 

Oata ....*.. 

Com  ..•.......■■«.•■■>« .......... 

1 

Barley 

Buckwheet 

8 
16 

749 

Potatoes  •.....»«•........•.•..... . 

Rye 

12.229 

Snrgliiim  .,,«.r..*,T«-TT^.~-. T- 



8.576 
347,482 

21,122 

78, 376 

6 

150 

34.359 

Turnip 

425.858 

Sngar  beet 

100 

60 

2,099 

648 

137 

8 

445 

84 

101 
16 
2 
3 

106 

Manjiel.warsel —. 

Gitw» 

Clover .• 

Cow-pea ^... 

Artlch<*e 

2 

6,  C62 

KJ7 

62 

03 
G8 

10 
5 
2 

8,834 

1,618 

139 

856 
22 

18 

H 

864 

Millet 

4,441 

4 

4,912 

lUce 

102 

Textile: 
Cotton 

433 

18 

566 

Bemn - 

16 

riax , 

2 

Jut© 

3 

Raniift          ,  r 

7 

Qraod  total 

2. 912, 730 

357,905 

72,450 

279,653 

'  8,622,738 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  condensed  form  tlie  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  this  Department,  the  disbursements,  and  unex- 
pended balance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884 : 


Object  of  appropriation. 


Salaries 

Collecang  statistics 

Laboratory 

Porchase  and  distribntion  of  seeds,  &o 

Expenmentsl  garden 

Musenm 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs 

Library 

Investigations  as  to  insects,  ico 

Investigating  the  diseases  of  swine  .... 
Reclamation  of  arid  and  -waste  lauds  . . . 

Kepurt  on  foresti-y 

l*o8tJige 

Contingent  expenses 

Iiupi-ovement  of  grounds 

Baildlng  (greenboose) 


Amount 
appropriated. 


$127,640  00 

80,000  00 

*16, 842  18 

73,000  00 

7,500  00 

1,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

20, 000  00 

25,  000  00 

*17, 666  13 

10. 000  00 

4,000  00 

14, 000  00 

8.000  00 

2,500  00 


Amonnt 
disbursed. 


$127,639  87 

"*i6,'829'26 

74. 986  48 

7, 486  21 

993  51 

5, 098  8*2 

1,439  86 

19. 704  86 

24.011  85 

16,286  89 

9,998  30 

3.841  48 

18, 991  43 

7,062  67 

2,500  00 


Amount 
unexpended. 


$0  13 

****i2  02 

13  52 

13  70 

6  49 

1  18 

60  14 

29.5  14 

988  I'l 

1,369  24 

1  70 

158  52 

8  57 

87  33 


*  Including  unexpendtMl  balance  of  appi-opriatioti  for  1883. 

Very  i*especttully, 

G.EO.  B.  LOK1J5JG, 
Oommissioner  of  AgriouUur^ 
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Department  op  Agrioultube, 

Bureau  of  Oheimistry, 

November  12, 1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  thn  following  synopsis  of  the  work 
done  in  this  Bureau  during  the  past  year.  That  x>ortion  relating  to  milk 
and  butter  has  been  prepared  by  myself.  The  rSsume  of  the  condition 
of  the^  sugar  industry  ha«  been  compiled  from  my  reports  by  Mr.  Glif* 
ford  Blchaidson,  during  my  absence  from  Washington. 
BespectfuUy, 

H.  W.  WILEY, 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  Chemist 

Commissioner  of  Apiculture. 


the  northern  sugar  industry  in  1883. 

The  results  of  extended  investigation  of  this  industry  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  laboratory  and  experimental  mill-work  conducted 
nuder  my  superintendence  at  Washington,  have  appeared  as  Bulletins 
No8.  2  and  3  of  the  Chemical  Division. 

The  present  status  of  the  sugar  question,  as  there  defined,  may  be 
anderstood  from  the  foUowipg  abstract : 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  sorghum  plant  was  introduced  into 
this  country ;  but  such  have  been  the  methods  of  investigation  and 
practical  work  that  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  it  can  be  used  with 
success  as  a  sugar-producing  plant. 

The  problem  presents  itself  under  two  distinct  heads — the  scientific, 
or  theoretical,  and  the  economic,  or  practical. 

Tlie  Kcientist,  looking  at  it  from  the  position  of  the  mere  analyst, 
deterinineH  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  sorghum,  and,  as  an 
investigator,  the  adaptability  of  different  chemical  procedures  to  the 
separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane.  The  economist,  on  the  other 
hand,  taking  the  statements  and  methods  of  the  scientist  into  consider- 
ation, regards  the  problem  merely  as  to  the  possibilities  of  making 
money  umler  the  conditions  placed  before  him.  The  work  of  this  divi- 
sion has  iM'en  necessarily,  to  a  large  degree,  of  a  purely  scientific  nature. 
The  results  of  economic  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have, 
however,  been,  as  far  as  possible,  observed  and  gathered  together. 

importanob  op  meteorological  conditions  for   the   sugar 

industry. 

The  four  sugar-producing  plants  of  practical  importumxi — the  sugar- 
cane,  the  beet,  the  sorghum,  and  the  maple— are  suited  to  very  diff^reiu^ 
climatic  conditions. 
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The  tropical  cane,  while  it  is  the  richest  of.  aU,  is  practically  limited 
to  an  extremely  small  belt  in  the  South. 

The  maple  and  beet  are  best  suited  to  high  temperate  latitudes,  while 
the  sorghum  seems  destined  to  claim  the  middle  temperate  conditions 
for  its  peculiar  field. 

Certain  varieties,  like  the  Amber,  reach  maturity  in  an  extremely 
short  period  of  growth,  and  it  is  possible  that  careful  selection  of  seed 
may  extend  the  range  over  which  the  sorghum  may  be  successfully 
grown,  and  the  belt  of  country  may  become  a  wide  one.  It  should  be 
]*cmembered,  however,  that  this  belt  should  be  bordered  by  lines  of 
isothermacy  and  not  by  parallels  of  latitude. 

In  discussing  the  geographical  limits  of  sorghum  culture  it  has  been 
usual  to  say  that  they  are  the  same  as  for  maize.  This  is  both  true  and 
false— true  in  that  the  early  varieties  of  sorghum  will  grow  as  far  north 
as  our  corn,  and  tbc  late  ones  as  far  south;  false  in  the  assumption  that 
the  mere  growing  of  sorghum  is  enough  to  insure  sjaccess  in  making 
Hugar  from  it.  l^ot  only  must  there  bo  time  for  growth  but  also  for 
manufacture.  The  effect  of  cold  weather  on  sorghum  cane  may  bo 
summarized  as  follows : 

(1.)  A  frost  severe  enough  to  kill  the  blades  of  immature  cane  will 
spoil  it  for  sugar-making. 

(2.)  Such  a  frost  on  nfye  cane  will  not  do  it  any  notable  injury. 

(3.)  A  frost  severe  enough  to  congeal  the  water  in  the  cells  of  the 
cane  will  render  it  unlit  for  sugar-makiug  immediately  on  the  accession 
of  thawing  weather.  To  determine  the  length  of  the  working  season, 
therefore,  is  to  know  (1)  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  cane,  i.  e.,  when  the 
seed  is  hard,  and  (2)  the  time  when  the  first  severe  frost  is  likely  to 
take  place. 

The  shortest  period  of  maturity  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  days,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago  the  working  period  which 
could  be  depended  on  would  not  exceed  six  weeks,  as  early  firosts  are 
possible  in  the  middle  of  October. 

In  length  of  working  season  the  beet  appears  to  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  sorghum.  As  is  well  known,  the  beet  is  harvested  before  any 
freezing  wea&er  and  put  in  silos.  Here  it  is  kept  during  the  winter 
montlis,  or  until  it  is  sent  to  the  mill.  If  the  temperature  of  the  silos 
is  kept  low  enough  the  beets  will  retain  their  sugar  until  tiie  following 
spring.  Beet-sugar  factories  in  Europe  sometimes  keep  running  until 
March  or  April. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  the  machinery  in  use  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible  is  one  which  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  every  manufacturer. 
The  cost  of  a  sugar-factory  plant  is  very  great.  Machinery  is  injured 
more  by  idleness  than  by  use.  The  shortness  of  the  working  season, 
therefore,  becomes  a  difficulty  the  most  serious  to  the  success  of  the 
sorghum  business. 

An  experiment  on  the  preservation  of  sorghum  in  silos  showed  that 
cane  buried  on  the  12th  of  November,  1883,  which  contained  about  9 
per  cent,  of  sucrose  and  3  per  cent,  of  other  sugars,  still  retained  on 
January  14, 1884,  8.39  per  cent,  sucrose,  with  2.36  per  cent,  of  other 
sugars.  On  February  27  there  were  present  7  i)er  cent,  and  3.13  per 
cent.,  respectively,  and  on  April  1,  5.81)  and  3.72  ])er  cent.  The  vsilue 
of  these  facts  for  the  manufacturer  can  only  be  determined  by  a  prac- 
tical test  on  a  large  scale.  If  there  is  no  means  of  ]>reseiving"the  cane 
we  are  again  driven  to  a  selection  of  proiwr  climatic  conditions  for  quick 
maturity  and  long  working  season.  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  seems  to  be  a 
favorable  locality  in  these  two  rcspectvS,  a^  proved  by  the  experience  of 
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the  7%io  Grande  Company .  I5y  following  the  isotherms  of  this  locality 
westward,  a  ]iue  may  be  traced,  south  of  whicb^  as  far  as  thermal  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  for  sugar  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  hope  of  success.  Years  of  experience  will  be  necessary 
before  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  other  meteorological  condi- 
tions, such  as  rainfall,  humidity^  and  local  circumstances  of  environ- 
ment, to  fix  the  most  favorable  limits  for  the  culture  of  the  plant. 

The  question  is  equally  an  ox>en  one  with  the  b^et,  and  together  with 
Rorghum,  a  study  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  cUmate,  soi), 
fertilizers,  an4l  other  elements  of  environment  will  be  the  problem  of 
tlie  future. 

S££D. 

The  importance  of  the  best  seed  cannot  be  too  strongly  Insisted  on. 
The  beet  industry  of  the  continent  owes  its  success' in  a  large  measure 
to  the  improvement  in  the  root  by  curefnl  seed  selection  and  cultivaton. 
This  has  hardly  been  attempted  with  sorghum,  and  many  years  of  pa- 
tient work  will  be  necessary  before  the  result  is  felt. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  beet,  it  may  be  necessary  that  a  seed  should 
be  sought  for  this  plant  adapting  it  to  our  soils  and  climate.  At  any 
rate  it  is  evident  that  foreign  seed  will  not  produce  in  our  hot  and  dry 
summers,  as  a  usual  thing,  a  beet  rich  tu  sugar. 

In  California  the  beet  is  a  greater  success  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  In  &ct,  all  the  beet  sugar  made  in  1883-^84  was  at 
Alvarado,  Gal. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  the  Stand- 
ard Sugar  Befinay ,  Alvarado,  Cal.,  will  show  the  character  of  the  work 
which  is  doing  in  California  with  the  sugar  beet : 

H.  W.WlLKY,  Esq., 

Chemist,  JJepartmeni  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  2>.  C.  : 
Dear  Sm :  Yours  of  5th  instant  receiyed.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  made  in  campaign  1883-^84,  will  state  that  our  whole  product 
has  not  yet  been  marketed.  We  only  nad  beets  enough  to  run  about  ninety  days,  ow- 
ing to  the  unusually  dry  season  that  preyented  the  farmers  from  sowing  only  about 
one-half  the  usual  acreage.  We  sent  to  market,  however,  1,027,826  pounds  white  re- 
fined sugar,  and  probably  have  in  tanks^  in  process  of  crystallization,  250,000  pounds 
more.    The  percentage  of  sugar  obtained  was  very  satisfactory.    As  this  season 

Promisee  to  be  a  favorable  one,  we  expect  to  have  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  beets. 
<a8t  year  we  only  had  about  7,000  tons. 

The  five  years'  experience  of  the  Standard  Sugar  Refinery  has  fully  proven  that 
lieets  raised  in  California  wiU  yield  as  many  tons  per  acre  and  are  as  nch  in  saccha- 
rine  matter  as  any  produced  in  Europe.  With  the  aid  to  this  industry  that  its  im- 
pNortance  deserves  ior  a  few  years,  sufficient  capital  would  be  invested  m  the  produc- 
]  ion  of  beet  sugar  to  stop  all  importation  of  foreign  sugar  on  the  Paciilo  coast,  and 
Hupply  a  large  portion  of  that  required  east  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  We  have  a  soil 
and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet  extending  from  Califor- 
nia to  ])r]  t  i sh  Colnmbia.  There  is  room  for  one  hundred  factories  of  a  daily  capacity  of 
1.^  t^ms  each ;  and  with  the  same  encouragement  by  our  Government  as  the  manu- 
facturers in  Europe  received  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  industry,  they  would  be  built 
in  less  than  10  vears.  I  will  gladly  give  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  subject 
that  I  have,  fully  realizing  that  the  future  success  of  this  important  industry  depends 
l^reatly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  encouragement  given  it  by  your  Department.  I  in- 
tend visiting  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  that  will  permit  alcohol  distilled 
from  beet  molaases,  to  be  used  solely  for  mechanical  purposes,  to  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  H.  DYER. 

From  this  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  the  sugar  beet  is  an  assured  Ruecess  on  tbe  Pacific  coast 
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There  is  a  vast  region  of  coiintryin  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Territory  of  which  the  climate  and  soil  are  suitable  to  this 
plant.  Wjien  the  extent  of  this  i-egion  is  considered  it  does  not  seem 
that  jMf.  Dyer's  views  of  the  future  are  exaggerated. 

Analyses  of  California  beets,  a  few  in  number,  have  been  made  by  P. 
Cassamajor  and  published  in  the  Sugar  Beet  (vol.  5,  Ko.  1),  and  several 
others  in  the  State  itself. 

,  (1)  Imported  Vilmorin  beet:  Density  of  juice,  26^  Balling.    Coeffi- 
cient of  purity,  82o.6. 

(2)  Early  Eed  Top  beet:  Density  of  juice,  23o.2  Balling.  Coefficient 
of  purity,  82o.6. 

(3)  Verbesserte  Imperial  Rose :  Density  of  juice,  20o.6  Balling.  Co- 
efficient of  purity,  830. 


No. 

Variety. 

"ss^ 

Snoroaebj 
polariaation. 

CoefficiMt 
of  purity. 

1 
2 

Early  Rose , 

Vilmorin  Imperial 

19.5 
20.5 
19 
17 

16 
16.7 
15.2 
14,4 

82.05 
81.46 

8 

Verbeeaerte  Imperial  Roeo 

do , »... 

80 
80 

The  yield  per  ton  of  the  California  beet  is  most  gratifying.  Seven 
thousand  tons  of  beets  were  worked.  The  yield  per  ton  on  the  basis  of 
the  sugar  already  marketed  is  147  pounds.  Allowing  for  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Dyer  that  250,000  pounds  of  sugar  are  yet  to  be  separated,  the 
total  yield  reaches  182  pounds  per  ton. 

These  figures  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  for  in  them  they  should  see  suggestions  of  greater 
wealth  than  is  found  in  their  mines. 

A  few  beets  have  been,  of  late,  examined  from  Eastern  localities. 
The  beets  analyzed  in  the  following  table  were  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Cartwright,  of  Oswego,  K.  Y.  He  planted  a  space  of  46,708  square  feet 
in  beets,  and  the  total  yield  was  36,000  pounds. 

AnalyHs  of  leets/nm  Oawego,  N,  7, 


Variety. 


9 


3  . 


Weights. 


Weight 
with  neok 
remored. 


Suoroee. 


GIncoee. 


74.6 

77 

71.0 

83 

85 

82 

80 

74 
77 
72 
79 
7&5 


ImproTed,  Ronth  field,  north  end. 

Ma8sachn»otta,  improved 

Late*planted,  pitted  in  field 

Improved,  sonth  field,  aonth  end. 
Improved,  north  field, north  end. 
Improved,  north  field,  Bonth  end. 

Oswego  seed • 

Government  seed : 

Sub.  Green  Neck 

KoHe  Neck 

Sublime,  1883 

Fi-om  aart's  field 

i^tepUuted 


KUograma, 
2.838 
2.963 
1.961 
2.457 
2.776 
2.795 
2.902 

2,477 
2.807 
4.272 
2. 915 
2.020 


KQogrami. 

Not  taken 

....do 

....do 

2.238 
2.610 
2.540 
2.532 

2.010 
2.508 
3.822 
2.810 
2.020 


12.12 
12.58 
11.22 
15.34 
15.32 
15.20 
14.52 

12.54 
12. 24 
11.06 
12.74 
12. 64 


P«r  unaLPtr 


.29 
.20 
.22 
.17 
.16 
.12 
.14 

.14 
.31 
.32 
.40 
.32 


'  wnt. 
1.022 
1.079 
1.049 
0. 775 
0.862 
1.001 
0.983 

0.965 
1.099 
1.160 
0.897 
1.  250 
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ANALYSES  OP  SUGAR  BEETS  SENT  BY  MR.  LEVI  MAISH,  YORK,  PA. 

Beets  sent  November  22,  1883.    Analyzed  December  19,  188;3.     . 


KOL 

Variety. 

No.  of 
beeU. 

Total 
weight 

Wcijrlit 

'without 

neck. 

Suoroee. 

Glucoae. 

Aiih. 

Purity. 

1 

Tilmorin  Improved 

White  Siloaian 

4 
3 

KUot. 
2!d92 

Kilon. 
2.U84 
2.6^0 

Puruni, 
8.04 
7.24 

Per  cent 

.40 
.78 

PtT  cent. 
1.^7 
1.57 

G4.3 
58 

By  comparinfiT  the  analyses  of  the  latter  beets  with  those  fiY)m  Os- 
wego, the  great  superiority  of  the  latter  is  at  once  manifest. 

York,  Pa.,  seems  to  be  too  far  south  for  successful  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet,  and  analyses  recently  made  of  beets  grown  in  WaMhiiigtou 
show  a  still  worse  result,  illustrating  the  effect  of  climate  ui)on  t  he  root. 

SOROHUM. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
sorghum  cane,  of  which  less  is  known  than  of  the  beet.  Its  tendency 
to  rapid  change  after  cutting  is  a  serious  fault,  and  no  amount  of  im- 
provement by  culture  will  be  able  to  eradicate  it.  Canes,  as  has  been 
shown,  can  be  preserved  in  silos,  and  we  have  even  found  it  possible  to 
transport  them  for  long  distances  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  by  cover- 
ing the  end  with  melted  paraffine.  Kapid  changes  of  temperature, 
however,  especially  in  green  or  frosted  canes,  produce  inversion  and 
fermentation.  The  conditions  have  not  Ix^^en  carefully  studied,  an<l  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  difficult  histological  problem.  Tropical  cane  is  very  different 
in  its  characteristics,  a  specimen,  after  two  weeks,  having  nearly  16  per 
cent,  of  sucrose  and  only  a  little  over  one  of  other  sugars.  The  fact  illus- 
trates the  difficulties  which  the  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  solfds 
not  sugar,  which  are  ready  to  produce  fermentation  and  inversion  in 
the  juice  of  the  sorghum,  introduces  into  the  successful  development  of 
the  industry.  With  beets  this  difficulty  is  avoided,  but  others  more 
easily  overcome  are  met. 

Owing  to  these  impurities,  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  sugar  present 
in  the  juice  of  either  sorghum  or  l)eet  is  available.  Its  amount  depends 
on  the  percentage  of  juice  extracted  from  the  cane,  and  the  ratio  of 
sucrose  to  the  other  bodies  in  the  juice. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  each  equivalent  of  substance  not 
sugar  in  the  juice  prevents  a  like  quantity  of  sucrose  from  being 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  To  this  we  must  add  another  result  of 
experience,  viz.,  that  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  sucrose  is  lost  in  tJie  pro* 
cess  of  evaporation.  Applying  these  data  to  a.  cane  yielding  a  juice 
containing  10  per  cent,  sucrose,  2.75  per  cent,  of  otlier  sugars,  and  2  i>er 
cent,  of  solids  not  sugar,  or  in  all  4.75  per  cent,  of  solids  not  sucrose,  we 
find  that  only  6.25  per  cent,  of  the  sucrose  remains  available.  If  the  5 
per  cent  of  the  whole  is  lost  on  evaporation,  then  only  4.75  per  cent, 
would  be  obtained  from  the  juice,  or,  on  an  average  yield  of  juice,  only 
2.37  per  cent,  from  the  caue,  or  40.4  pounds  per  ton. 

The  yields  of  the  factories  of  the  country  from  which  returns  were 
obtainable  make  it  doubtful  if  any  of  them  exce^ided  this.  The  data 
may  be  found  in  my  original  report.  The  report  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful factories  is  appended : 

Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  Decemher  C,  las^l. 

Sir:  The  mill  coinirionced  grimliiig  Soptcmber  10  aud  stopped  November  14.  The 
amount  of  uo stripped,  cane  ground  was  G/79r>,81l  tons.  We  made  2d'J,711  pounds 
■Qgftr  and  aboat  5^,000  gallomi  molanMa. 
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Sucrouo  by  ]}<»laritM:opc,  avoraijo  for  the  sr:i»nii p<T  (uiiit..  I>.  75 

Sp.  gr.  Baiim(^,  average  for  tlio  scawju <l<»j:r<'eH . .  7.  57 

Against  last  year's  jwlariscope per  cent..  11.11 

Sp.  gr.  Baunid •.... degrees..  7.  33 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  Amber  and  Orange ;  the  per  cent,  of  Juice  ranged  from  55 
per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  unstrippod  canes,  over  half  the  %ugar  being  leil  in 
the  bagasse. 

We  have  two  mills ;  the  second  one  was  not  properly  rigged  np. 

Being  afraid  the  cane  woold  get  over-ripe,  as  it  has  always  done  before,  we  planted 
later  than  usual.  The  season  turned  out  very  wet  and  cold.  The  Orange  did  not 
ripen  nntil  October  29,  except  in  those  fields  where  phosphoric  acid  was  put  in  the 
hill.  A  storm  in  September  prostrated  the  Aoiibcr.  For  these  two  reasons  we  had 
bad  cane  from  September  24  to  October  29.  During  this  time  no  pan  failed  t^  grann- 
late,  but  the  yield  of  sugar  was  poor.  From  October  29  until  the  end  of  the  season 
the  cane  was  first  rate.  The  extreme  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  high  price  of  choice 
New  Orleans  molasses  caused  us  to  make  a  better  simp  than  we  would  ordinarily 
have  done.  In  this  way  over  100,000  pounds  of  sugar  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  mo- 
lasses simply  because  this  year  it  paid  to  do  it. 

Yours  truly,  H.  A.  HUGHES, 

General  Manager  Bio  Grande  Sugar  Conwanu. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley. 

Table  of  data  detived  from  preceding  letter. 

Acres  (about) 1,000 

Tons 6,795 

Tons  per  acre 6,795 

Pounds  sugar  made • 282,711 

Pounds  sugar  per  ton 41. 6 

Galk>n8  molasses 55,000 

Gallons  molasses  per  ton •.••....••.••  ••.••.•• 8.09 

Average  per  cent,  of  sn^ar  in  juice %  75 

Average  percent,  of  jiuce  expressed • '  47.00 

The  total  value  of  sugar  produced,  at  7  cents  per  pound,  was $19, 789  77 

Add  bounty,  1  cent  per  pound • 2,827  11 

Value  of  ipolassos,  at  42  cents  per  gallon 2:1,100  (K) 

lionnty  on  cauo  ($1  per  ton) 0,795  00 

52,511  88 
Value  per  acre  (drca) $50  00 

The  yield,  it  will  bo  seen,  did  not  equal  that  which  has  lieen  calcu- 
lated. A  portion  of  the  sugar  was,  however,  not  recovered  from  a  de- 
sire to  make  a  high-grade  molasses. 

OUR  OWN  EXPEMENCE  WITH  OANE  GBOWN  NEAU  WASHINaTON. 

Ji'rom  our  own  experience  it  has  been  learned  that  single  milling,  i,  e., 
passing  canes  through  one  three-roll  mill,  gives  so  poor  a  yield  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  abandoned  at  least  with  sorghum.  Tropical  canos 
seem  to  mill  better.than  the  stalks  of  sorghum,  and  single  milling  of  such 
canes  may  continue  to  prove  profitable.  It  is  evident,  however,  to  every 
practical  worker,  that  a  system  of  expression  which  gives  only  45  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  juice  of  the  cane  is  too  wasteful  to  meet  the  con- 
tinued approval  of  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Double  milling  is  doing  much  to  remove  this  difficulty.  This  division 
has  made  only  a  few  experiments  with  double  milling,  and  these  show  . 
a  yield  of  nearly  65  per  cent,  of  weight  of  cane.  In  the  establishments 
where  this  process  only  has  been  used,  estimates  have  been  made  of  its 
efficiency.  These  estimates,  however,  may  be  wide  of  the  truth,  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  double  milling  increases  the  yield  of  juice  10  to  15 
l>er  cent. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  is  not  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  sorghum  cane.  It  is  true  the  yield  of  cane  this  season  was  fsx  bet- 
ter than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore  since  the  Department  undertook 
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ex|>(»riiucuts  with  caiic-raisiu^  in  this  locality.  AVhcn,  however,  care- 
ful planting  and  cultivutioii  and  lil>cr<il  ieiiilizini;^,  coiubine<l  with  a 
fairly  favoralile  season  for  [growth,  fail  to  produce  10  tons  of  cano  per 
acre^  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  of  soil.  The 
climate  of  Washington,  however,  is  i>eculiarly  favoiiable  to  cane-growth. 
Early  springs,  warm  sammers,  and  late  falls  are  all  that  the  practical 
cane-grower  could  demand.  A  sandy  loam  appears  to  be  the  most 
favorable  soil  for  cane.  Yet,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  sorghum 
is  a  hardy  plant;  it  will  grow  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  rarely  proves  a  complete  failure. 

Manufacturers  and  intending  manufacturers  should  not  base  their 
calculations  for  the  yield  of  sugar  on  working  canes  containing  12  per 
cent,  sucrose  and  only  1.5  to'2  x>er  cent,  of  other  sugars.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  field  of  sorghum  of  10  acres  extent  has  ever  been  raised 
which  wojild  give  such  an  average  result.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
industry  it  would  be  much  safer  to  count  on  9  per  cent,  sucrose,  3  per 
cent,  other  sugars,  and  2  i>er  cent,  solids  not  sugar,  as  an  average  of  the 
crop  from  year  to  year. 

This  division  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  public  wrong  were  it  by  any 
kind  of  select  results  or  enthusiastic  coloring  to  induce  capitalists  to 
invest  money  where  they  would  be  led  to  exx>ect  a  higher  return  than 
the  actual  facts  warrant. 

The  results  obtained  this  year,  poor  as  they  are  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  may  nevertheless  prove  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  are  proposing  to  practically  engage  in  the  sorghum-sugar  industry 
by  causing  them  the  more  carefully  to  consider  all  the  difficulties  which 
they  will  have  to  meet. 

The  violent  northeast  storm  which  occurred  at  the  beginning^  of  the 
working  season  completely  prostrated  the  Amber  cane.  The  hea<ls  of 
this  variety  of  cane  were  heavy.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  softened 
by  the  rain  the  stalks  could  no  longer  resist  the  force  of  the  wind.  The 
Amber  canes  were  so  nearly  mature  that  they  had  no  power  of  recu- 
I)eration  and  remained  prostrate.  A  few  stalks  only  of  the  Amber  re- 
mained standing.  Ten  days  after  the  storm  a  few  of  these  canes  were 
collected  for  analysis.  For  comparison  the  same  number  of  fallen  canes 
were  taken  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  locality.  The  £Etllen 
and  standing  canes  were  as  nearly  alike  in  size  and  general  appearance 
iis  a  careful  selection  could  make  them.  On  October  8  another  similar 
cx)llection  was  made. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  these  canes  are  found  in  the  appended 
table: 


CJomparative  andly$e»  of  f alien  and  standing  eanen,  illmtyatlng  effect  of  mud  storm  on  coMeJi. 


1883. 
SeptemlMr  20 

do 

SeptoinlMrn 

......do ...... 

Octobers.... 
do 


Staadinf;..' 

Down 

StftndiDC.. 
I>oini  ... 
StamUng 


iPfret,    2\  cf. 

i.o«92  I  ir>.6er»  tii.84 


l.OWJ 

i.oroH 

1.0571 
1.0734 


Down...!!;  i!gogo 


14.501  .10.4r>  ; 
16.758  11.88  I 
i:t.3fi9  '  8.:i9  I 
17.074  ill. 90 
ir..775  10.34 


r.et.lP.et   P.eK 
a.  12  Il4.96 

:i.80  ']4.2r.  .2  lit 
14.80  .i:;i(j 
ri.o:i   .L'44 

14.75! 

14.10' 

k 


3.01 

:{.G4 

2.76  ' 
U.80  i 


>. 

; 

^ 

d 

u 

1 

g 

9 

3 

i 

1 

-5 

P.rt 

P.eL 

P.rt. 

.Mi 

7.-..  7 

a  01 

.448 

72.0 

6.40 

.017     71.0 

7.00 

.ML  1  62.0 

.1.37 

.475     70.1! 

6.»1 

.4:10 

05.5 

4.00 

& 


16 

25 

25 

6 

« 
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Vamparaative  analyses  of  fallen  and  standing  canes,  <fc. — Continued. 


• 

f 

1 

D^te. 
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The  above  analyses  show  that  the  effect  of  leveling  the  canes  is  most 
disastrous.  The  percentage  of  available  sucrose  was  diminished  by  at 
least  two  units  from  the  effect  of  the  storm.  Inasmuch  as  the  percent- 
age of  available  sugar  in  the  juices  worked  was,  in  round  numbers, 
three,  it  is  seen  that  had  there  been  no  storm  the  amount  of  sugar  made 
from  the  cane  would  have  been  neasly  doubled. 

In  all  localities  subject  to  equinoctial  storms  the  above  figures  will  be 
of  considerable  interest 

OUR  OWN  EXPERIENCE    IN  INDIANA. 

# 

In  Indiana  experiments  under  my  8ui>ervisiou  gave  more  encourag- 
ing resplts. 

Five  acres  of  Early  Amber  cane  were  there  cultivated  for  the  Depart- 
m^t  on  light  sandy  loam  which  would  produce  20  bushels  of  corn,  and 
had  had  no  fertilizer.  The  young  plants  suffered  from  cold,  wet  weather 
and  a  frost  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  from  planting.  Tlie  cane  was  in- 
jured by  a  heavy  storm  just  before  harvesting  and  was  gathered  wet.  It 
weighed  48  tons,  and  was  estimated  equal  to  46.8  tons  dry. 

From  the  following  figures  can  be  seen  the  result  obtained : 

Jnioe'exprcssed ^ 1 pilous..    0,309.0 

SpeciBc  gravity 7janiii<^..  7.t>5 

Temperature degrees  F..  (58.8 

Weight  of  juice  expressed pounds. ,  40, 9:12. 0 

Juice  expreH.se<l  (gross  "wt^ight  cano) -.-.per  cent..  r»0.0 

Juice  expressed  (net  weight  cane) do...  f).'*. 9 

The  mill  used  was  Squeir's  No.  2  Louisiana. 

The  semi-sirup  made  amounted  to  1,014  gallons,  measured  cold;  spe- 
cific gravity,  27^  B.=1.225.  One  gallon,  therefore,  weighs  10.17  pounds; 
total  weight,  1,014  gallons =10,312  pounds. 

This  semi-sirup  was  put  in  barrels  and  sent  to  Washington  by  freight. 
It  arrived  there  on  October  25,  and  was  immediately  boiled  in  the  vac- 
uum-pan. 

The  crystals  were  easily  started  in  the  pan,  and  grew  to  full  size  in 
about  ten  hours. 

The  melada  was  ready  for  the  centrifugal  as  it  came  from  the  pan, 
and  some  of  it  was  swung  directly  from  the  pan,  yielding  50  per  cent, 
of  good  sugar. 

The  weight  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  cane  was  2,800  pounds.  This 
gives  a  percentage  of  3.39  on  clean  cane  ground  and  0.09  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  juice  expressed. 
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The  result  of  the  exporiiiuMit  \vji«  in  every  way  euconragiug,  and 
served  in  a  manner  to  diiniinsh  the  disappointment  which  attended  the 
work  in  other  directions. 

A  yiekl  of  over  00  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  toji  when  only  50  per  cent. 
of  the  weight  of  cane  was  obtained  in  the  expressed  juice  is  an  indica- 
tioD  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  future  with  better  milling  or  a 
more  thorough  extraction  of  the  sugar  by  other  methods. 

From  Illinois  it  was  learned  that  a  severe  frost  so  injured  the  cane 
on  September  8  and  9  that  the  results  obtained  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  x>ounds  of  sugar  were,  however, 
made  firom  4,660  tons  of  cane,  and  35,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

In  Italy,  Amber  cane  was  grown  and  examined  under  Government 
auspices  during  1882. 

Fi-om  the  laboratory  examination  these  conclusions  were  drawn : 

1.  The  culture  of  Amber  sugar-cane  may  very  probably  give  in  our 
country  a  rich  yield  of  crystallizable  sugar,  as  it  does  in  that  American 
State  (Minnesota)  from  which  the  plant  was  originally  brought. 

-  2.  By  prolonging  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  harvest  of 
the  sorghum  cane  and  its  analysis  the  juice  obtainable  therefrom  and 
its  percentage  in  sucrose  diminishes,  while  there  is  not  always  an  in- 
crease of  glucose.  Perhaps  by  putting  the  cane  under  the  ground 
and  moistening  it  before  this  is  done  the  losses  may  be  considerably 
reduced. 

3.  The  upper  intemodes  and  the  peripheric  strata  of  the  cane  seem 
to  yield  a  greater  abundance  of  saccharose  than  the  lower  intemodes 
and  the  central  strata,  so  that  it  would  seem  advisable  not  to  sow  thick, 
and  to  cultivate  sorghum,  just  like  beets,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the 
product  of  an  average  and  suitable  size. 

From  the  field  experiments  they  agree  that— 

1.  The  cultivation  of  sorghum,  even  in  lands  of  moderate  richness. 
succeeds  very  well  in  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  common  maize,  and 
when  the  chemico-industrial  question  is  settled  there  will  be  nothing 
to  fear  in  this  direction. 

2.  The  seed  of  acclimated  sorghum  gives  a  larger  yield  and  a  more 
vigorous  plant  than  the  original  seed. 

3.  For  the  quantity  of  the  yield  sowing  in  line  is  preferable  to  sow- 
ing in  tufts. 

4.  Tiie  yield  of  the  stalks  of  the  sorghum  increases  in  quantity  from 
the  blossoming  to  the  fecundation  and  the  maturation  of  the  seed ; 
then  it  diminishes  somewhat,  and  increiises  again  after  the  autumnal 
rains. 

*  5.  In  grounds  tending  to  form  a  crust,  the  depth  of  planting  must 
not  be  greater  for  sorghum  than  two  centimeters,  the  depth  of  three 
centimeters  having  been  found  excessive  even  in  the  present  case. 
Besides,  as  to  the  sowing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  should  not  take 
place  too  early;  it  should  be  delayed  until  a  stated  season  in  the 
sprinl^,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  May.  To  sow  earlier,  with  the  un- 
expected return  of  cold,  sorghum  suffers,  and  in  any  event  is  injured 
considerably. 

0.  The  enemies  by  which  sorghum  has  been  heretofore  attacked  are 
insects  (which  are  easily  destroyed  by  insect-powder  made  from  tobacco) 
and  birds.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  first,  that  whilst  the  leaf  of  the 
beet  is  often  found  injurious  to  animals  fed  upon  it,  causing  among  other 
things  diarrhea,  the  sorghum  leaf,  on  the  contrary,  makes  good  fodder; 
second,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sorghum  is  more  rapid  and  leaves 
the  ground  free  sooner. 
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7.  Likewise  tlio  grain  of  the  sorgliuni  fumislios  el  good  food  for 
cattle. 

Tliey  found  also,  from  further  observations,  that  the  percentage  of 
sugar  was  somewhat  higher  than  we  have  ever  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see.  The  results  are  presented  in  detail  in  my  special  report, 
together  with  such  information  from  parts  of  our  own  country  not 
already  mentioned  as  were  attainable  under  reliable  circumstances. 

LOSS  OF  SUaAR  IN  BAGASSE. 

The  loss  ot  sugar  in  the  bagasse  through  the  unavoidable  imperfec- 
tions of  milling  have  been  already  alluded  to.  It  amounts  to  at  least 
25  per  cent,  and  is  often  more.  For  sorghum  cane  the  following  exiSiCt 
data  are  at  hand : 

A  mean  of  fifteen  experiments,  made  in  1882,  with  single  milling,  gave 
05  per  cent,  of  juice  from  stripped  cane.  In  nearly  300  tons  of  uu- 
stripped  Amber  canes  ground  during  the  seasou  of  1883  at  Washing- 
ton, the  weight  of  the  expressed  juice  was  41.7  per  cent,  that  of  £ho 
cane. 

In  48  tons  of  unstripped  Amber  canes  ground  during  the  past  season 
at  West  Point,  Ind.,  the  weight  of  the  juice  was  found  to  be  60  per  cent, 
thatof  the  cane. 

In  over  6,000  tons  of  Amber  and  Orange  canes  ground  at  Eio  Q^rande, 
IT.  J.,  during  the  caihpaign  of  1883,  the  percentage  of  juice  expressed 
(double  milling)  varied  from  40  to  55.  At  Champaign,  111.,  4,660  tons 
(half  stripped)  gave  a  yield  of  about  60  per  cent,  juice.  Double  milling 
was  employed. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  data  which  have  been  accumulated,  it  is 
probable  that  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  present  in  the 
cane  is  lost  in  the  bagasse.  This  is  a  waste  far  greater  than  true 
economy  can  i>ermit,  and  in  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  the  relation  of  the  cane  to  juice  extraction  and  to  the 
process  of  diffusion. 

The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  sorghum  cane  varies  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  cane  and  the  kind  of  season  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
results  of  experiments  with  Link^s  Hybrid  cane  will  be  given.  This 
cane  contained  nearly  10  per  cent,  sucrose  in  its  juice.  To  determine 
the  water,  the  canes  are  cut  into  diagonal  slices  one-eighth  inch  thick. 
These  are  then  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  copper  chamber  heated  by 
steam  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  100^  0.  (212'^  F.).  After  about  four- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  the  chips  suffer  no  further  material  loss  of  weight. 
They  are  then  removed  and  their  weight  taken.  Following  are  the* 
results: 

DRIED  FOURTKEX  HOURS  AT  100^.  Soi»tUT«! 

No.l 76. :« 

No.3 76.96 

No.  3 i  76.31 

No.4 76.66 

No.5 78.18 

No.6 78.38 

No.  7 77.94 

No.8 78.05 

DRIED   SEVENTEEN  HOURS  AT  100°. 

No.  9 *..  77.C2 

No.10 77.64 

No.  11 77.21 
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Per  cent. 

moiftturo. 

No.12..., 77.54 

N".i:i 77.41 

No.  14 77.2:5 

No.  15 77.42 

No.  IG 77.30 

No.  17 77.  G2 

No.  18 76.96 

Mean 77.38 

irix)m  this  table  wc  learn  that  the  water  in  a  cane  whose  jnioe  yields 
12.5  per  cent,  total  sugars  is  about  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  An 
increase  or  decrease  of  sugar  would  probably  affect  the  water  more  than 
any  other  constituent  of  the  cane. 

As  a  practical  rule,  therefore,  we  may  safely  assume  that  tlie  i>er  cent, 
of  water  in  a  sorghum  cane  is  77,  plus  or  minus  tj^e  difference  between 
total  sugars  of  expressed  juice  and  12.5. 

For  instance,  when  total  sugars  equal  15  per  cent,  the  water  would  be 
77— (15— 12.5)=:74.5. 

If  total  sugars  are  only  10  per  cent,  the  water  will  be  77+(12.5— 10) 
=79.5. 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  water  in  a  Louisiana  cane,  the  juice 
of  which  had  15.5  per  cent,  sucrose  and  1.25  of  other  sugars ;  total,  16.75, 
gsivc  moisture  72  per  cent. ;  calculated  from  foregoing  rule,  72.75. 

The  sugar  in  the  cane  is  contained  in  cellular  tissue,  the  cells  "being 
gi-ouped  together  like  a  honeycomb.  The  sugar  is  held  in  a  state  of 
solution  in  these  cells  by  the  water.  The  idea  that  sugar  exists  in  the 
cane  in  ai  crystalline  form  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  chemical  physics 
and  accurate  observation.  Cane  sugar  is  completely  soluble  in  about 
half  its  weight  of  water,  and  hence  it  could  scarcely  be  crystallized  in 
presence  of  six  to  seven  timed  its  weight. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sugars  in  the  stalk  is  either  (1)  contained 
within  the  cells,  or  (2)  infiltrated  in  the  cellular  substance.  The  object 
of  milling  is,  therefore,  twofold  {a)  to  break  the  cell  structure  and  allow 
the  liquids  to  escape,  and  (b)  to  press  the  cellular  tissues  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  their  fluid  contents.  Evidently  the  greater  the  pressure  the 
more  perfectly  the  dehydration  of  the  piilp  will  be.  This  pulp,  however 
(of  the  same  nature  as  blotting-paper),  is  exceedingly  bibulous,  and 
even  after  the  liquids  are  forced  out  it  will  absorb  them  again  as  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Again,  no  amount  of  pressure  is  able  to  produce 
a  perfectly  dry  mass,  and  thus  it  comes  that  a  large  portion  of  the  juice 
is  usually  left  in  the  bagasse. 

A  practical  question  arises  here,  vi^:  Hsis  the  juice  which  is  left  in  tlie 
bagasse  a  proportion  of  sugar  different  from  that  which  is  expressed  ! 

The  answers  to  this  question  have  been  so  different  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  series  of  analyses. 

December  10-13,  inclusive,  five  lots'  of  sorghum  cane,  preserved  in  a 
silo,  were  subjected  to  analysis. 

JVICE. 

The  mean  percentage  of  Jaice<expressed  was 64.11 

Ba^aese ,- 35.89 

Eleven  analyses  of  these  iiiiU  jaices  gave  (mean),  sucrose 1>.  ;U 

Seven  analyses  (mean),  other  sugars 2,18 

Total  sngars  (mean)  in  juice 11.49 
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CAirxs. 

Tbe  canes  were  cut  into  thin  slices.  About  40  kilograms  were  used 
for  each  sample  and  the  chips  well  mixed. 

Saorose (mean  of  eighteen  ftnalyses)..... • 8.64 

Other  SDgan  (mean  of  eight  analyses) 1.92 

Total  sugar  in  chips  (mean) •..•...• 10.56 

BAGA86S. 

The  bagasse,  immediately  after  milling,  was  run  through  the  cane- 
cutter,  the  chips  well  mixed  and  sampled  for  analysis. 

Percentage  of  bagasse • •...••• •••  36.  S9 

Snorose  (mean  of  seyenteen  analyses) • • 6.17 

Other  sugars  (mean  of  six  analyses) 1.99 

Total  sngars  in  bagasse  (mean) 8.16 

From  these  analyses  the  following  interesting  facts  appear :         ' 

(1)  The  ratio  of  the  sucrose  in  the  chips  to  that  in  tbe  juice  is  8.64:9.81, 
or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  as  much  sucrose  as  92.8  kilograms  of 
juice. 

(2)  The  ratio  of  other  sugars  in  the  chips  to  those  in  the  juice  is 
1.92 : 2.18,  or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  as  much  uncrystallizable 
sugar  as  88.1  kilograms  of  juice. 

(3)  The  ratio  of  total  sugar  in  the  chips  to  that  in  the  juice  is 
10.56 :  11.49,  or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  the  same  amount  of  sugars 
as  91.9  kilograms  of  juice. 

(4)  The  mean  of  sucrose  in  the  bagasse  was  6.17,  or  2.21  per  cent,  to- 
tal weight  of  the  cane. 

The  total  sucrose  in  the  cane  as  determined  by  the  sum  of  the  analy- 
ses in  the  juice  and  bagasse  was  9.31  x  .6411+2.21=8.18  per  cent. 

(5)  The  mean  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  in  the  bagasse  was  1.99,  or  .71 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

The  total  <<  other  sugars  "  in  the  cane  as  determined  by  the  analyses 
of  the  juice  and  bagasse  were  2.18 x. 6411+ .71 =2.11.  . 

(6)  Total  sugars  as  deteimined  by  analysis  of  juice  and  bagasse  were. 
8.18+2.11=10.29  per  cent.;  as  determined  by  analysis  of  chips,  10.56. 
This  is  an  agreement  as  close  as  could  be  expected  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  perfectly  similar  samples. 

(7)  The  bagasse  obtained  as  above,  as  shown  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, contains  about 69  percent,  of  water  and  materials  soluble  therein 
and  31  per  cent,  cellulose  and  insoluble  substances.  In  other  words, 
the  bagasse  has  still  about  69  per  cent,  of  juice,  or  24.74  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  cane. 

(8)  The  composition  of  the  juice  remaining  in  the  bagasse  can  be  cal- 
culated as  follows :  Per  cent,  of  juice,  calculated  on  weight  of  cane,  re- 
niJiiniug  in  bapisse=24.7  5  percent,  of  sucrose  remaining  in  bagasse, 
li.21  (weight  of  cane);  percent,  of  sucrose  in  juice  remaining  hi  bagasse 
=2.21-7-24.7x100=8.95. 

For  **  other  sugars"  wc  have  the  formula  .71-^24.7  x  100=2.88. 
Therefore, 

Per  cent 
Total  sugar  in  bagasse  juice 11.83 


agasj 
nil  j 


Total  sugar  iu  mill  juice 11.49 

These  two  numbers  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  the  logical  conclusion 
is  that  there  can  be  no  great  diftbrence  between  the  juice  expressed  by 
the  mill  and  that  left  in  the  bagasse. 
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« 

In  this  Beries^f  experiments  it  is  true  that  the  peroeDta^e  of  sucrose 
IB  the  mill  juice  appears  to  be  slightly  greater  than  in  the  bagasse  juice. 
For  example,  the  ratio  of  sucrose  to  other  sugars  in  the  mill  juice  is 
9.31  to  2.18,  or  4.27  to  1.  In  the  bagasse  juice,  by  analysis,  it  is  0.17  to 
1.99,  or  3.10  to  1,  and  by  calculation  8.95  to  2.88,  or  3.11  to  1. 

From  these  results  we  derive  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  The  saccharine  matter  in  the  cane  is  evenly  distrib  uted  through 
the  juices  of  the  stalk. 

(b)  Hence^the  juice  remaining  in  the  bagasse  has  the  same  saccharine 
richness  as  that  expressed  by  the  mill. 

(o)  But  in  the  few  experiments  made  the  sucrose  appears  to  be  slightly 
in  eixoess  in  the  mill  juice,  and  {d)  the  uncrystallizable  sugar  in  the  juice 
remaining  in  the  bagasse. 

The  conclusions  {e)  and  (d)  are  given  subject  to  modifications  from  a 
more  extended  series  of  observation. 

In  a  very  largo  number  of  analyses  no  indications  have  been  found 
of  the  existence  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  in  a  solid  state,  nor  in  any 
form  of  combination  which  would  indicate  an  inequality  in  its  distribu- 
tion in  the  cane  juices. 

THEORY  OP  DIFPUSION. 

If  a  solution  of  a  crystallizable  substauce  be  separated  from  pure 
water,  or  a  solution  of  the  same  substance  of  a  different  density,  by  an 
animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  an  interchange  will  take  place  between 
the  two  liquids  until  they  are  practically  of  the  same  composition.  This 
principle  is  called  osmose.  In  a  vegetable  cell  containing  sugar  in  solu- 
tion the  flow  of  water  Inward  is  called  endosnioae^  and  that  of  the  sugar 
solution  outward  exoamose. 

The  term  crystalloids  has  been  applied  to  those  bodies  tending  to 
assume  a  crystalline  shape,  and  colloids  to  those  that  have  no  tendency 
thereto.  Crystalloids,  however,  possess  this  sensibility  in  diiferent 
degrees.  For  example,  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  those  of 
potassium,  respond  to  the  osmotic  force  more  readily  than  those  of 
sugar.  This  difference  is  utilized  in  the  construction  of  ^^osmogenes" 
apparatus,  which  are  used  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  separate  the 
I>ota88ium  and  other  mineral  salts  from  the  sugar. 

If  vegetable  substances  containing  sugar  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  the  sugar  will  pass  out  through  the  cell 
walls,  and  water  flow  in,  until  there  is  an  even  distribution  of  the  sugar 
throughout  the  whole.  If  the  external  water  is  now  drawn  off,  and  a 
fresh  portion  supplied,  the  same  phenomenon  will  be  repeated.  When 
this  has  been  done  eight  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  sugar  left  in  the 
cell  is  so  small  that  for  practical  puri)oses  it  may  be  neglected. 

MATHEMATICAL  THBOBY.* 

Let  n  =  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 

a  =  volume  of  juice  contained  in  the  chips  forming  a  charge  for  a 

single  cell. 
b   =  volume  of  liquid  transferred  from  cell  to  cell, 
(/o  =  specific  gravity  of  undiluted  cane  juice, 
f/u  =  8pe«:ific  gravity  of  liquid  in  the  rejected  chips. 
^1  =  s]/ecific  gravity  of  diffusion  juice. 

Then 


*  I  desire  to  thank  Professor  Harkness^  of  the  Naval  Obserratoiji  for  this  fozmiila. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  cane  chips  in  each 
cell  when  the  liquid  from  the  adjoining  cell  enters,  aud  also  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  cnteriug  and  leaving  each  cell,  may  tlien  be  desig- 
nated as  follows: 


• 

1 
i 

BFXCIFIC  QSAVITT  OF  UQUID. 

In  oane 
oUpt. 

Sntoriiig 
cell. 

LeaTinff 
ceU. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
Ac. 
n 

0* 

a* 

a. 

9% 

9% 

fft 

As  the  liquid  entering  any  cell  soon  mizes  with  tha.t  contained  in  the 
chips  therein,  and  reduces  the  whole  volume  of  fluid  to  a  uniform  spe- 
cific gravity,  we  have 


ffi 


Whence 


a  +  h 


(I) 


and  in  general 


gt=^gi-  f^(9o-gi)      ....      (2) 


Sla  =  fl^ii-1  —  J  {gu^  —  Hn-l) 


(3) 


(^) 


i7n-»  =  g^ 


-3  —  g  {gu-A  —  ffn-a) 


(5) 


Snbstituting  in  (3)  the  values  of  |?„_i  and  jrn_»  from  (4)  aiul  (5),  wo  get 

9u  =  9n-.-  {ff»-.-9r,-.){(J)+Qy+Qy  \         .         .     (G) 

The  law  governing  the  formation  of  the  scries  is  now  evident,  and 
its  complete  expression  is 


,.=..-(..-»,)!(|>(f)+(?)'--(l)"! 


.    (7) 


This  formula  gives  the  relations  between  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
cane  juice^  the  difiusion  juice  taken  from  the  first  cell,  and  the  juice  re- 
maining in  the  chips  when  they  are  rejected :  and  it  shows  that  so  long 
a«  go'-gi  is  approximately  constant,  the  smaller  ft  is  made  with  respect  to 
a  J  the  more  efficiently  the  battery  will  work.  If  ft  is  greater  than  «,  the 
first  cell  will  do  most  work,  and  each  succeeding  cell  will  do  less  and  less ; 
if  h  is  equal  to  «,  all  the  cells  will  work  alikej  and  if  ft  is  less  than  «,  iho 
first  cell  will  do  least  work,  and  each  succeeding  cell  will  do  more  and 
more.     \Vhen  it  is  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  first  cell  constantly 
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incronses  as  b  climinishes,  the  extreme  importance  of  nsing  the  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water  in  the  cells  becomes  evident.  Indeed,  the  amount 
of  water  employed,  and  the  value  of  go^-gu  are  the  factors  which  deter- 
inine  the  number  of  cells  requisite  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  in  the  rejected  chips  to  any  given  standard.  In  practice  the  num- 
ber of  cells  employed  has  varied  from  six  to  eleven. 

HISTORIOAL. 

The  German  chemist  MargrafT,  who  first  detected  the  presence  of 
sagar  in  the  beet  in  1747,  attempted  its  extraction  by  a  process  similar 
to  diffusion. 

Dombasle,  in  1842,  made  the  first  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  os- 
mose to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  vegetable  cells,  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

Dombaale  was  led  to  believe  from  his  experiments  that  the  process 
of  desaccharization  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  living 
cell  (i.  e.j  firesh  vegetable  cells),  but  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  dry 
them  or  heat  them  to  10(P,  in  order  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  celK  This 
process  he  called  ^^  mortification." 

On  the  beet  roots,  however,  attempts  to  apply  diffusion  at  a  high 
temx>erature  resulted  in  obtaining  a  viscous  juice,  with  a  great  tendency 
to  fermentation,  and  opx>osing considerable  difficmties  to  crystallization. 
This  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  ttfat  water  near  the  boiling  point 
transforms  the  insoluble  pectose,  which  exists  in  the  beet  in  consider- 
able quantities,  into  soluble  pectine.  It  was  this  substance  that  exerted 
such  an  injurious  influence  on  the  juices. 

From  the  researches  of  Dubrunfaut  on  ^^  osmose  and  its  employment 
in  industry,"  the  early  workers  of  diffusion  concluded  that  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  pulp  was  more  easy,  as  its  division  was  more  minute ;  that 
the  natural  adherence  of  the  cells,  as  well  as  the  gases  contained  in  the 
intercellular  spaces,  prevented  the  access  of  the  diffusion  fluid  and  re- 
sisted the  double  current  of  osmotic  force. 

It  is  true  that  after  a  certain  time  this  force  will  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles without  the  temperature  being  raised  high  enough  to  produce 
mortification ;  but  in  this  case  secondary  effects  are  produced,  which 
interfere  with  tlie  progress  of  diffusion. 

Under  these  supposed  disadvantages  the  process  of  diffusion  lan- 
guished, except  when  it  was  used  to  prepare  the  juice  for  the  dis- 
tilleries. 

The  problem  was  not  solved  until  Bobert,  in  1864,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
X>eriment8  on  a  large  scale  at  Seelowitz,  in  Moravia,  proved  that  the 
former  ideas  were  incorrect,  and  that  the  process  of  diffusion  could  be 
carried  on  at  a  temperature  not  above  4(P,  producing  a  juice  of  remark- 
able purity  and  quite  tree  from  pectine. 

To  show  the  superiority  of  the  juice  obtained  by  this  method  over 
that  from  the  press,  the  following  analyses  are  given: 


ProBS 
Juioe. 

Biffuiion 
jojco. 

ToUlaoUdt 

Vo.1. 

18.936 

10.236 

Ofwblob,  «nflv      r  «*T  r 

11.25 

.603 

2.083 

8.41 

AHh^.^^:^V^V.^•                ::::::::::::::::.. 

.440 

1.377 

==r=s=i= 
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Adh 


Tb«o  io  200  of  •ogar- 


No.  1— Coiiifniieil. 


Organio  matter .'. , li.516 

Sum .^ 


PreM 
juice. 


5.36 


No.n. 


Total  aoU4a.. 


Of  which,  sugar 

Potash  and  soda  salts 

Lime  and  magnesia  salts .r*, 

Nitroi^eiioas  organio  matter  , 

Non-mtrogenous  organic  matter.. 

Or  for  100  parts  of  sugar— 

Potash,  Sec,  salts 

Llmet  ^0.,  salts ^ 

Nitrogenous,  &.o 

If o&'nitiogenous,  &c 


I  23.876 


15.521 


13.41 
.458 
.187 
1.418 
1.048 


3.69 

1.607 

11.426 

8.445 


25.068 


Diffnaioo 
J  nice. 


5.339 
16.373 


21. 712 


13.086 


11.58 
.441 
.101 
1.791 
.083 


3.808 
1.640 

6.8;;o 

&488 


20.775 


The  success  of  tbe  Bobert's  dijOTiision  wa«  so  prouounoed  that  the  pro- 
cess became  rapidly  adopted  among  sugar  fabricants,  who  are,  perh<^, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  conservative  of  all  manu^ekcturers. 

In  1882  there  were  in  operation  in  France  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
beet-sugar  factories.  Of  these  one  hundred  and'two  employed  the  pxo« 
cess  of  diffusion.  This  rapid  growth  shows  that  the  process  is  meeting 
in  practice  the  theoretical  advantages  claimed  for  it. 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand  of  the  proportion  of  diffhsion  to  press  fac- 
tories in  other  portions  of  Europe,  but  it  is  probably  even  greater  tiian 
in  France. 

DIFFUSION  APPLIED  TO  TKOPIOAL  OiiOB. 

In  18669  two  years  after  Bobert^s  success  at  Seelowitz,  Mr.  Minchio  ap- 
plied the  diffusion  process  to  sugar-cane  at  Aska,  Province  of  Madras, 
Eafit  Indies.  With  the  most  primitive  apparatus  and  under  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  experiment  was  undertaken.  Tbe  diffusion  cells  wero 
built  of  wood,  and  the  cane^cutter  was  a  disk  of  wood  covered  with 
sheet  iron. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  M.  Minchin  was  able  to  exhibit  sampli^ 
of  diffiisiou  cane-sugar  at  tbe  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  received  a 
gold  medal. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Aska  experiment,  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  pitHsess  into  Louisiana.  In  a  i^ampblet  eutitled 
^^The  Bobert  Diffusion  Process  Applied  to  8ugar-C«ne  iu  Louisiaua  in 
the  years  1873  and  1874,"  a  detailed  accoaut  of  these  experiments  is 
given.    This  is  so  interesting  that  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  U'ow  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1869.  Dr.  Ganisius,  formerly  United  States  eoiisul  at 
Vienna,  came  to  New  Orleans  with  powers  from  Mr.  Julius  Kobeil,  tbe 
))atentee  for  tbe  United  States,  to  introduce  this  new  process  bere  in 
New  Orleans.  Hte  had  tbe  reports  of  tbe  Aska  Company  since  1806, 
and  thought  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  convince  our  planters  of  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  adopting  it  at  once.  He  was  astoiiisbed,  at  first,  at  tbe 
indifference  be  met  with  in  New  Orleans,  wbicb  astouisbinent;^  Vin^ 
changed  into  disgust  after  an  unsuccessful  tour  through  the  sugar  par- 
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isbes.  Cbagriued  auil  diBi^ppoiuted  be  left  for  the  VVet>U  Two  jeai*s 
later,  hi  1871;  a  Mr.  Wessely,  from  New  York,  came  here  ou  the  same 
errand  aud  with  the  same  authority  from  Mr.  Sobert'a  general  agent, 
Mr.  Adier,  in  Vienna.  He  had  uo  better  succesa^than  Dr.  Cauisius, 
aud  ill  a  maoh  shorter  time  he  became  convinced  of  the  frnitlciisness  of 
his  efibrts. 

If,  ^  far,  no  progresa  had  been  made  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
difiusion  process  in  Louisiana,  tliese  eiforts  were  yet  destined  to  bear 
fruit.  Parties  in  New  Orleans  took  the  pains  to  investigate  closely  all 
the  results  obtained  by  this  new  process,  and  its  adaptability  to  this 
countiy.  Mr.  B.  Sieg  brought  all  his  capacity  and  influence  to  bear  on 
this  subject,  and  by  German  perseverance  has  this  day  the  satisfaction 
of  having  succeeded.  It  cannot  be  omitted  here  to  state  that  he  was 
principally  actuated  by  the  motive  of  benefiting  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  his  adopted  country,  the  United  States,  as  the  success  of  tbis 
eqterprise  would  make  them  independent  of  the  sugar  of  any  other 
country,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  aud  TexaH  IxMiig  fully  capable 
of  producing  all  the  saccharine  matter  needed  kn-  the  whole  country. 
In  Louisiana  alone  there  arc  1,000,000  of  acres  of  the  beat  sugs^  Ift^nd 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  which,  with  a  yield  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
aero,  would  increase  the  production  by  1,000,000  hogsheads.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  moment  the  cultivation  of  tuiese  lauds  with  cane  becomes 
profitable  to  such  a  degree  as  the  working  of  this  new  process  had  de- 
monstrated,  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  whole  Union  will  not  be 
wanting. 

I^ate  in  the  season  apparatus  and  engineers  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
and  wiih  all  exertions  it  wai^  not  possible  to  begin  the  test  before  the 
18th  of  December,  1873.  Ten  enormous  vessels,  8  feet  high  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  had  to  be  carried  through  the  breadth  of  Europe,  shipped 
on  a  steamer  in  Bremerhaven,  landed  in  New  Orleans,  reshipped  on 
steamboat,  landed  at  Donaldsville,  reshipped  on  a  raft  or  flat  on  the 
Bayofi  La  Fourche,  landed  at  Belle  Alliance  (Rock's  plantation),  and 
erected  in  their  places  near  the  sugar-house.  It  was  necessary  to 
coDstmct  a  bulling  four  stories  high  for  a  diffusion  house,  on  whose 
fir4t  floor  were  the  diffusion  vessels ;  on  the  second  story,  the  diffusion 
room ;  on  the  third  story,  the  cane-cutters  and  movable  carriage  to  fill 
tbB  yessfds :  and  on  the  fourth  story  the  cutters  were  fed  by  ts^g  the 
caud  from  tne  old  carrier  and  throwing  it  by  hand  into  the  cane-cutters 
on  the  story  below.  Only  the  most  dogged  persevei*ance  surmounted 
the  obstacles  of  the  unskilled  labor  not  only,  but  also  of  the  adversity 
of  the  season;  but  a  whole  year  was  at  stake,  aud  the  trial  had  to  be 
made  that  year,  and  was  made. 

This  pnicess  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  extracting  the  sugar  from 
the  vegetable  matter  in  the  cane  without  mechanical  power. 

If  9figaT-cane  is  cut  into  thin  slices  and  covered  with  water  for  some 
time,  an  exchange  of  the  liquid  contenta  of  the  cane  and  the  surround- 
ing watoF  will  take  place.  After  a  certain  time  the  water  will  contain 
the  same  perceutage  of  dissolved  sugar  as  the  cane  itself.  By  the  usual 
method  of  oFushing  the  cane  the  cellular  structure  of  the  membrane  is 
tlestroyed,  and  the  albumen  and  other  mucilaginous  impurities  are 
thereby  permitted  to  enter  into  the  cane  juice. 

Again,  the  greater  quantity  of  cells  containing  saccharine  matter 
being  in  the  center  of  the  cane,  by  pressure  the  free  exit  of  the  sa^ha 
Hue  matter  is  prevented,  it  having  to  pass  through  the  surrounding 
thick  fibrous  cells. 
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In  the  diffusion  process,  the  slices  are  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  diffusive  liquid. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  of  obtaining  the  sacchaiine  matter 
from  the  cane  over  the  old  one  by  pressure  are: 

1.  Greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  the  same 
amount  of  cane. 

3.  The  juice  is  only  slightly  charged  with  impurities  and  needs,  there- 
fore, less  defecation. 

3.  "So  receiving  boxes  needed,  less  skimmings  and  no  settliugs. 

4.  The  cane  may  be  rich,  healthy,  or  old,  sonr,  frost-bitten,  windro  wed, 
yet  all  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  it  will  be  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively pure  condition. 

With  the  apparatus  worked,  the  following  result  was  obtained  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Sieg : 

The  cane  at  disposal  had  been  frost-bitten  twice.  The  first  time  on 
the  24th  of  October,  and  the  second  time,  a  month  later,  on  the  23d  of 
Ifovember.  It  had  been  windrowed  since  the  end  of  November,  and 
presented  a  very  bad  appearance,  so  that  ftdly  one-third  had  to  be  eat 
off  and  left  in  the  field,  that  third  being  more  or  less  rotten. 

Work  began  on  the  18th  of  Deceml^r,  1873,  and  was  finished  with 
five  interruptions  of  more  or  less  duration,  owing  to  the  holidays  and 
other  causes,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1874. 

The  cane  was  carefully  weighed  under  the  8ui)erintendence  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Mitchell,  of  Leeds  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  and  in  presence  of  any 
chance  visitor.  On  40  arpents,  or  31.80  acres,  there  was  obtained  in  all 
957,600  pounds  of  cane  for  the  cutters,  which  makes  an  average  of  28,730 
pounds  per  acre.  The  juice  pressed  from  the  same  cane  weighed  6.66^ 
Beaum6.  The  average  weight  of  the  single  canes  for  the  cutters  was  2 
pounds. 

The  juice  coming  from  the  diffusers  and  going  into  the  darifiers 
weighed  6.56^  Beaum(3. 

The  total  amount  of  juice  obtained  was  84.39  pounds  from  100  pounds 
of  cane,  the  latter  containing  90  per  cent,  of  juice ;  therefore  a  loss  of 
only  5,61  pounds  of  cane  juice,  ^e  best  results  obtained  from  the  Boil- 
ers showed  a  loss  of  24  pounds  of  juice  from  100  pounds  of  cane  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

From  the  clarifiers  it  went  through  five  open  kettles,  was  boiled  down 
to  25^  Beaum^,  and  went  from  thence  to  ti^e  vacuum  pan  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  amount  of  saccharine  matter  obtained  was  as  follows : 

3t.8ftenB,  at  S8,750  poondB oane  per  acre .poondB  cane..  9^7.600 

31  hogsheads  net  production  of  sagar pounds..    35,730 

139  barrels  molasses.  5,542  gaUons,  one  gallon  molasses  at  12  pounds. ....  do. . .    66, 504 

Total  of  pounds  of  sugar  and  molasses 102,240 

which  makes,  on  957,000  pounds  of  cane,  10.67  per  cent,  of  sugar  and 
molasses. 

The  great  preponderance  of  molasses  over  sugar  is  due  to  the  deteri- 
orated condition  of  the  cane,  and  to  not  having  made  second  and  third 
sugars. 

For  the  puipose  of  comparison,  the  results  obtained  this  season  with 
the  old  process  by  Messrs.  McOall  Brothers  and  Gol.  Amed^e  Bringier 
are  annexed. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  cane,  28,051  pounds,  at  7  to  8^ 
Beaum6.    Total  amount  of  cane  rolled,  15,961,384  i>ounds.    Besult  ob* 
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taiued,  440  hogsheads,  at  1^^  pounds  each.  Total  amount  of  sugar, 
506,500  i>ound8;  1,000  barrels  of  molasses,  at  43  gallons,  12  pounds  per 
gallon,  equal  to  516,000  x>ounds.  Sugar  and  molasses,  total,  1,022,500 
I>ounds. 

The  production  of  saccharine  matter  was  6.40  per  cent,  of  the'  cane 
worked.  Now,  if  the  result  obtained  had  been  the  same  as  that  by  dif- 
fusion, 10.67  per  cent,  (from  very  inferior  and  deteriorated  cane,  the 
juice  of  which  weighed  only  6.66  Beaum^),  the  result  would  have  been, 
sugar  and  molasses,  total,  1,703,079  pounds,  which  is  a  surplus  gained 
of  680,579  pounds.  To  sum  up,  if  the  cane  on  Messrs.  McGalPs  planta- 
tion had  been  worked  by  diffusion,  and  would  have  had  only  the  same 
weight  of  Beaum^,  6.66,  and  had  deteriorated  besides,  the  result  ob- 
tained would  have  been  293  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  666  barrels  of  mo- 
lasses, more  than  was  obtained  under  the  old  process. 

GoL  Amed^e  Bringier  stated  that  he  had  chosen  the  finest  cane  on 
his  place  in  order  to  test  as  exactly  as  possible  how  much  could  be  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  best  mills  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most  eoonom- 
icaUy-eonducted  sugar-houses.  Fifty-one  acres,  at  57,794  pounds  per 
acre,  are  2,947,500  pounds;  the  cane  juice  weighed  8^  Beaum^. 

ProdaetlonofBagw p<mnd8..  135,272 

Production  of  molaeaes.... '. • .......do....    74,976 

Total  gnen  sugar :...  210,1M8 

Or  7.13  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  to  cane  worked. 

The  great  preponderance  of  sugar  over  molasses  in  this  result  is  due, 
first,  to  the  good  condition  of  the  cane;  secondly,  and  principally,  to 
superior  handling  and  working  of  the  cane  juice  after  leaving  the 
rollers. 

Assuming  he  had  obtained  the  result  gained  by  the  diffusion  process, 
he  would  have  had  314,498  pounds  of  sugar  and  molasses,  which  is  a 
surplus  over  this  result  of  104,250  pounc^;  or,  calculated  in  the  same 
proportion  as  his  relative  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses — ^totai  sur- 
plus sugar,  67,364  pounds^  also  surplus  molasses,  36,866  pounds. 

As  a  matter  of  special  interest,  the  report  of  Mx.  Ludwig  Kollman, 
technical  director  of  these  experiments,  is  here  given: 

On  this  place  the  weight  of  the  cane  was  carofhlly  registered  during 
our  work ;  the  quality  of  the  cane  was  tested  from  time  to  time  by  pass- 
ing a  few  canes  through  a  small  set  of  hand-rollers  and  the  juice  weighed 
with  a  very  delicate  saccharometer.  During  this  our  first  week's  run, 
tlie  analyses  of  the  mill  juice  and  diffusion  were  as  per  table  following: 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  evei^y 
100  gallons  of  mill  juice  we  had  113  gallons  of  diffusion  juice,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  apparent  higher  rating  by  saccharometer  in  mill  than  in 
diffusion  juice. 

Anali/H$  ofmiU  and  diJfiuionjuie$, 


Coniiitii«aU. 


DlfltaflUn 
loiee,  maolflo 


CiyitalHiabto  «igar  > 

GlacoM.. 

Foreifpi  i 

Saeobarometer  per  cent,  Balling.. 


11.80 
1.68 
0,92 


FiTMnL 

9.65 
L.18 
0.43 


14.10 


U.45 
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DuriDg  tbe  tirst  week  of  our  work  there  were  987,945  pounds  of  cane 
cut.  This  cane  <50Titaitied  90  per  ceut.  of  juice,  of  which  83  were  sent  tx> 
the  clariilers;  therefoix5  obtatued  (calculatiug  by  the  analysis  above 

Kiven): 

P«r  cent. 

Cry  stall  izablo  sugar * ^ H.  HI 

Ohic^se 1.2:» 

Korel»»n  subaianceA 0.40 

Tile  \i))f(^  of  juice  by  clarification,  skiitiiuiugs,  and  sediments  in  sirup 
tanks  amounts  to  about  l»  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  juice,  or  4«f>8 
per  cent,  on  tiie  weight  of  the  cane ;  therefore,  amount  of  juice  really 
obtained  in  green  sugar,  78  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  Mne«  Of  thfs 
8.2S  per  cent,  orysttulizable  sugar,  1.17  per  oent  glucose,  0.43  per  cent. 
foreign  substances. 

According  to  the  established  analysis,  every  pound  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  cane  juice  prevents  the  same  amount  of  sugar  from  crys-, 
tallizing^  and  furthermore,  through  the  influence  of  great  beat^lofig 
continued  in  open  kettles,  a  further  amount  of  crvstikllizable  sugar  is 
converted  into  uncrylitallizable  sugar.  To  be  on  the  eiafls  side,  doable 
the  amount  of  glucose  would  represent  the  disturbing  element  in  crys- 
tAl1i^.ation  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  difiusion  juice,  the  ))erturbil)g 
action  of  the  heat  included.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ought  to  have 
had,  in  dry  substances,  6.68  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  3.20  per 
ceht.  of  molasses. 

To  compare  the  above  with  the  results  obtained  in  our  run,  it  will  be 
ueceMary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dry  substances  to  the  same  ba^is. 

Percent. 

Hie  amount  of  water  in  the  sagar  is 1.50 

The  amount  of  glucose  and  foreign  substance 0.75 

Theamountof  water  in  the  molafMies ' k 20.00 

ThliS  would  give  tis  6.83  pet  cent,  sugar,  3.78  per  cent,  molasses.  Total, 
10.61  per  cent.,  against  10.37  per  cent  actually  obtained,  showing  a  loss 
of  0.24  per  cent.,  which  has  to  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  attributable 
to  want  of  control  in  the  sugar-house. 

ABSTRACT    FROM    RBl»ORT    OF    FIRST  W£SK'S    BUH    BY    DIFFUSION, 
OCTOBER  26  TO  OCTOBER  31. 

8Hgar-oabe  wotked  up pounds..  1)87,945 

Sacohttrometer: 

Density  of  mill  juice percent..  14.10 

Density  of  dlffuaiou  Juice de Hi  45 

Yieldofnndikitedjuiceonttie  weight  of  the  cane do 82.32 

Sugar  ohtaiaed : 
Fintproduot : 

Hogsheads 20 

Pounds 3r>,,Vjri 

Second  product : 

Hogslieads 14.5 

Pounds in.  Ill 

Totiil  in  pounds 51,  TUG 

MolaMesotftaiaed:  . 

Barrels 100 

Gallons 4,249 

Pouuds 50,778 

Total  sugar  and  molasses pounds..  102,464 

Peroentage  of  sugar  on  the  weiglit  of  tlie  cane 5.234 

Percentage  of  molasses  on  the  weight  of  the  raue 5,  l;i9 

Total  percentage 10.^7 

Excesffof  difiusion  products  over  mill  product* per  cent . .  42. 6 
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The  (liffereuce  of  1.60  per  cent,  iu  the  yield  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  fact 
tbat  our  seconds  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  granulate  and  to  settle, 
consequently  much  of  the  sugar  of  small  grain  passed  through  the  cen- 
trifugals into  the  molasses,  as  proved  by  the  analyses  of  the  said  mo- 
lasses, showing  far  more  per  cent,  of  sugar  than  it  should  have  had« 

ANALYSIS  OF  MOLASSES. 

rhy  ftubjjtoncefi  by  saccharometer 79.92 

WaUr 20.08 

CryBtalHzable  gtigat 63.82 

Glacoee * 12.38 

Foreign  sabstances 3.72 

It  appears  from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Seghers  that  on  the 
second  run  of  diffusion  we  came  very  near  obtaining  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  sugar  and  molasses. 

To  show  the  comparative  yield  of  the  mill  and  diffusion  proeesaes, 
the  fable  taken  from  Dr.  Kratz^s  report  is  given: 


Comparatire  lahl^  a$  ii>  ifietd. 

ProcMs. 

Dura. 

Qaikntltj 
oane* 

1 

ProdncU. 

ftes.     . 

• 
TottiL 

MHlmn 

Days. 

Poundi. 

1   .1ML7:Hri 

Ponndt.    PaunfU. 
57, 743         4J«,  170 
f.l,  700        50, 778 
64,  M9        38,752 

Percent 
4.164 

5.938 

Per  cent 
3.  lis 
(.  139 
4.233 

Ptrcfnt. 
7  277 

piifunion  flrat- 

«         '  bft?;  945 
5           9ir..515 

10.373 
10.191 

Diffutfoh  ^ecutid 

Prortu. 

Surplus. 

r. 

II 

Ml 

m 

s 
1 

i 

I 

n 

mi 

s 

J 

p 
P 

aillt  r«A   *.*.,».... 

Fet^mt 

Ptrt^^nt 

Ftr  etHt 

US2 

39  30 

Ptttmit 

J  Jiff  Rjiinn  first  .**. 

40.  a 

IS  67 
1  tS) 

mH84 

ft.  14 
flilA 

It  will  be  seen,  by  studying  carefully  the  above  table,  that  owing  to 
better  manipulations  on  the  part  of  all  employes  the  relative  qtiantities 
of  crystallieed  sugar  was  very  much  increased  in  this  run  over  the  first 
run,  and,  financially  considered,  still  better  in  comparison  to  mill  run 
than  our  first  run  had  been. 

The  total  percentage  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  this  run  appears  to  be 
less  than  in  the  firsts  but  in  reality  it  is  about  the  same,  because  it  must 
be  i-emembered  that  sugar  cotttains  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  water^  and 
molasses  firom  20  to  25  per  cent*,  and  in  the  above  figures  this  water  is 
'^  counted  in^^  as  it  always  is  in  commerce. 

In  spite  of  this  most  pronounced  success  of  the  dii^'nsion  process,  it 
has  notbcieii  introduced  into  Louisiana,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
extended  beyond  tliese  original  experiments.    I  append  a  letter  whioh 
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I  sent  to  Mr.  R.  Sieg,  of  New  Orleaus,  wliom  1  have  to  tliauk  for  many 
favors  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  his  answer  thereto : 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  copies  of  the  "Sacrerie  Indlg^.nc/'  containing 
articles  by  M.  Riffard  on  the  diffusion  proces8.applied  to  sugar-cane  in  Aska.  If  you 
have  leisure  and  inclination,  will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Has  the  diffusion  process  been  tried  in  Louisiana  any  further  than  indicated  in 
Dr.  Kratz's  report? 

2.  How  many  factories  in  the  State  are  now  using  this  process  f 

3.  How  do  you  explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  planters  generally  regard 
the  process? 

mth  your  permission  I  desire  to  publish  the  answers  which  vou  may  give.    I  will 
return  the  copies  of  the  ''Sncrerie''  as  soon  as  I  hare  done  with  them. 
Respectfully. 

H.  W.  WILEY, 

Chemist. 
R.  SiEG,  2G  Xorth  Charles  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orlkaks,  December  15, 1883. 
Dkar  Sir:  Before  replying  to  your  cKuestions  in  detail  ^ou  will  permit  me  to  gire 
'  jnesf 


^ou  a  short  outline  of  the  /ntuation  of  tne  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  as  we  found 
It  in  1873,  when  we  introduced  the  diffusion  process  in  this  State. 

We  were  then  still  sharing  the  common  belief  of  our  planters,  that  they  could  and 
did,  with  their  morexM>werful  mills  at  least,  extract  from  70  to  7S  pounds  of  juice  out 
of  eyery  100  pounds  of  cane.  We  only  hoped  to  increase  this,  by  diffusion^  to  84  to 
85  pounds,  so  that  by  adopting  the  process  onr  planters  should  gain  about  30  per  cent. 

Yon  viav,  therefore,  Judge  how  great  must  have  been  our  surprise  when,  by  the  nae 
of  scales,  by  the  measoring  of  the  juice,  and  by  the  usual  polarisoopio  tests,  we  asoer- 
.  tained  beyond  a  doubt  that  only  a  yery  few  mills  in  this  eoontry  did  extract  mcfn 
than  55  to  58  pounds  of  Juice :  that  instead  of  obtaining  only  20  per  cent,  more  juioo 
by  diffhsion,  tne  yield  was  really  increased  from  40  to  50  percent.,  and  that  this  juice, 
in  si^ite  of  the  yarions  defects  in  our  primitiye  machinery,  with  its  unayoidable  irregu- 
larities and  delays,  had  rather  gained  thsji  lost  in  purity. 

The  diacoyery  of  these  important  facts  made,  of  course,  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
planters,  and  if  our  apparatus  and  some  of  its  accessories  had  been  as  perfect  as  they 
should  haye  been,  and  as  inexpensiye  as  they  could  be  made  at  present,  diffusion 
would  haye  superseded  eyery  other  means  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the  cane,  just 
as  it  has  done  this  now  in  the  modern  beet-sugar  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  apparatus  which  we  imported  from  Europe  had  been  the 
one  used  by  Mr.  J.  Robert,  the  inyentor,  and  his  father  before  him,  in  their  original 
experiments,  and  it  was  handed  oyer  to  us  by  the  latter,  as  if  for  the  purpose  oi  get- 
ting rid  of  it.  Of  course,  after  using  it  in  our  first  short  trial,  we,  too,  concluded  tiiat 
it  was  utterly  useless  for  the  diffusion  process  in  general,  and  its  application  to  cane 
in  particular. 

Snbsequently  onr  mechanics  tried  their  skill  uxM>n  the  improyement  of  the  appa- 
ratus, designing  one,  which  in  some  respects  was  perhaps  a  trifie  better ;  in  other 
respects,  howeyer,  eyen  less  good  than  the  first  one  had  been. 

we  only  gained  one  x>oint  with  it^throu^h  the  reduction  of  its  dimensions  the  ap- 
paratus worked  faster.  But  the  much  desired  and  promised  economies  in  labor  as 
well  as  in  cost  of  construction  were  really  not  attamed.  Consequently,  when  onr 
sugar-planters  inspected  our  work  in  1874-^5  they  readily  Jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  superior  and  more  reasonable  apparatos  could  not  be  deyised,  and  these  two 
objections  were,  for  a  time  at  least,  latal  to  the  process.  And  then  the  same  me- 
chanics who  at  the  beginning  had  helped  to  adyance  the  cause  of  diffunon,  haying 
lost  their  pecuniary  interest  m  it,  joined  the  opposition  from  riyal  inyentors  to  pull 
it  down. 

Strangely  enough,  the  same  observation  has  recently  been  made  regarding  one  of 
the  greatest  concerns  of  Paris,  which  was  criticised  for  haying  done  a  similar  seryice 
to  the  sugar  manufacturers  of  their  country,  by  influencing  uiem  to  use  some  costly 
patent  presses ;  and  to  this  circumstance  as  much  as  to  any  other  the  inferiority  of 
the  French  sugar  industry  of  to-day  was  rightly  or  wrongly  principally  attributea. 

Another  objection  was  also  made,  yiz.,  that  diffusion  would  giye  our  planters  such 
an  amount  of  juice  that  with  their  former  and  eyen  present  means  of  eyaporation 
they  would  be  eutirely  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  extraction,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence thereof  they  coald  be  compelled  to  work  either  slower,  consuming  less  cane 
per  day,  or  to  throw  their  Juice  away,  as  they  now  do,  by  leaving  it  in  the  bagasse. 

After  looking  yery  carefully  into  this  last-mentioned  objection  and  finding  that  it 
was  quite  correct,  and  that  out  of  our  1,200  sugar-houses  not  more  than  16  or  18  had 
evaporators  deserving  the  name,  while  the  sugar-houses  blessed  with  these  had  been 
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ertHsted  mauy  yesw»  ago  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rillieox,  I  became  couvlnoed  that  the 
open  kettles  were  the  greatojit  insanuonutable  imiiediiueiit  to  eyery  serioas  progress 
in  OUT  sagar  industry,  and  that  without  radically  ohaugiug  this  system  of  evapora- 
tion, or  rather  of  toasting  the  juice,  the  discussion  of  increasing  its  Tolume  would  be 
either  meless  or  premature. 

HaTing  pegged  at  this  obstacle  for  a  number  of  years  without  intermission,  I  had 
at  last  uie  satis&ction  to  see  that  our  planters  commenced  to  moye  in  the  matter, 
and  that  these  old  clumsy  things,  the  k;ettles,  were  turned  out  of  a  goodly  number  of 
angar-houses.  Now,  at  least,  our  planters  might  do  more  work,  and  having  once  en- 
tered upon  the  road  to  real  progress,  it  might  be  hoped  that  tbey  would  not  stop  at 
the  open  steam-pans,  the  next  worst  evaporator  known,  and  Ions  since  set  aside  by 
all  sagar  mannfaoturers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  polanscope  and  examin- 
ing the  losses  or  ohang^  which  their  products  suffered  through  faulty  treatment  in 
the  course  of  manufacture. 

Thinking  that  these  perhaps  a  little  too  lengthy  remarks  were  necessary  to  render 
my  answers  more  intelligible  and  just  to  all  concerned  in  the  matter,  I  will  now  pass 
on  to  your  questions. 

"  1.  Has  the  difftaaion  process  been  tried  in  Louisiana  any  further  than  indicated 
in  Dr.  Kratz's  report  f" 

Yea;  the  two  old  apparatus  constructed  in  1874  were  moved  to  a  plantation  in 
Saint  Charles  Pariah  the  year  after,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  ^eat  ad- 
-vantages  of  the  central-factory  system  for  the  manufacturing  of  sugar.  As  the  plan- 
tation was  low  and  only  suited  for  rice,  a  large  amount  of  cane  had  been  brought 
ftom.  distant  plantations  situated  on  the  ban^  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  the  eane  miriit  be  economically  transported  by  old  coal-barges  towed 
np  and  down  systematica]^.  The  season,  however,  being  exceptionally  late,  the 
cane  did  not  mature  before  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  unripe  cane,  whi^  had 
been  cut-  and  for  days  left  at  the  landings,  and  on  the  barges  also,  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Buffered  considerably  fimn  these  imforeseen  and  unavoidable  delays.  Expe- 
rience then  and  since  has  proven  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  transport  large  masses  of 
cane  by  water,  and  where  this  mode  of  transportation  is  still  employed,  the  barges 
or  vessels  shoiild  never  load  more  cane  in  one  day  than  could  be  delivered  from  them 
at  night  or  the  next  day. 

After  the  poorest  lots  of  cane  had  been  worked  up,  the  yield  exceeded  a  percentage 
of  8  per  cent,  in  first  and  second  sugars  several  times,  notwithstanding  the  very  nn- 
satianotoiy  arrangement  of  the  purgery,  its  coolers,  ^o.  At  that  time  the  sngar- 
wagons  now  nsed  were  an  unknown  convenience,  in  our  sugar-houses  at  least. 

In  IH76,  a  good  year,  and  1877,  the  worst  we  ever  had,  the  same  old  machinery  was 
acain  set  to  work  npon  a  much  smaller  quantitv  of  cane,  mostly  produced  on  the 
plantation,  but  no  records  were  kept  or  obtainable. 

The  plantation  had  no  cane  orop  m  1878,  but  in  1879  a  small  experiment  was  again 
made  nnder  my  supervision ;  but  as  the  sugar-house  had  been  run  down  by  the  par- 
ties who  preceded  us^  I  could  only  convince  myself  that  even  under  the  most  adverse 
and  wretehed  conditions  diiTnslon  would  still  be  greatly  superior  to  mill  work,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  diffnsers,  which,  if  properly 
made,  should  have  lasMd  forever,  and  in  spite  of  many  delays  and  stoppages  which 
ought  not  to  occur,  we  averaged  about  81  per  cent,  of  normal  juice  from  100  pounds 
of  cane. 

The  lower  part  of  oar  old  diffusers  consisted  of  a  large  cast-iron  box  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  intended  to  make  the  opening  Tor  the  discharge  of  the  diffusion-bagasse  as 
laise  as  possible.  This  arrangement  proved  to  be  the  most  awkward  in  practice, 
while  in  principle  or  theory,  fully  hame  out  bv  experience,  it  was  i>erhaps  the  most 
improper  one  that  could  have  been  selected.  Besides  this,  the  large  iron  castings  riv- 
eted together,  which  formed  this  part,  would  crack  or  leak,  and  thereby  rob  the  ap- 
paratus of  one  of  its  principal  merits,  to-wit,  that  of  not  being  subject  to  breakages 
or  repairs.  But  while  this  part  of  the  apparatus  had  to  be  condemned  entirely,  its 
imper  portion,  comprising  the  valves  and  pipes,  also  required  so  many  alterations 
thai  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  make  the  whole  thing  new  than  to  attempt  re- 
modeling it. 

In  this  connection  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  a  simpler,  better, 
and,  in  every  respect,  more  perfect  apparatus  might  now  be  constructed  for  about 
one-third  of  the  money  which  our  old  ones  had  cost  us,  and  cheapness,  as  well  as  per- 
fection, is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  to  our  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

"2.  How  many  factories  in  the  State  are  now  using  the  process  f' 

None.  The  only  thing  that  our  planters  had  seen  of  diffusion,  in  the  way  of  a  prac- 
tical demonstration,  was  our  first,  by  far  too  expensive,  and,  moreover,  so  compli- 
cated apparatus,  that  they  very  naturally  Mt  as  if  snch  a  thing  would  never  do  for 
the  work  ui>on  their  plantations,  and  in  this  I  think  they  were  perfectly  right ; 
consequently,  it  would  have  needed  another  ocular  demonstration  to  prove  that  the 
diffictutieB  in  conBtmcting  a  better,  more  labor-saving  apparatus,  had  been  exagger- 
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ated  aud  overcome.  But  tbe  planters  tliemselvea  were  iKit  willing  to  make  such  an 
experiment  at  their  expense,  and,  there  being  no  one  else  who  si^ointMi  to  be  either 
inclined  or  capable  of  doing  it  for  them,  the  thing  reuiaiiied  undone. 

In  1879,  however,  our  Sugar  Planters'  Association  again  took  notice  of  the  proeeas, 
and  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dymoud,  Godberry,  and  Laplace, 
three  prominent  planters,  who,  after  affording  me  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  a 
sl^toh  and  the  workings  of  a  modem  diffusion  apparatus,  suitable  for  sugar-caue, 
a]1Veared  to  be  quite  satisfied,  and  concluded  their  subsequent  report  as  follows : 
'*The  dearly  learned  lessons  of  the  past  bid  fair  to  so  improve  diffusion,  as  applied  to 
sugar-cane,  that  the  vane  planters  adopting  it  shall  so  increase  their  yield  and  ao 
diminish  their  expenses  that  they  wiU  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  this  £nro> 
pean  giant,  grown  suddenly  so  great  and  strong  that  he  now  seems  about  to  crush 
the  cane-producing  world  out  of  existenoa." 

*'  3.  How  do  yon  explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  planters  generally  regard 
the  process  f 

Our  planters  do  not  regard  the  process  with  indiflbrence,  but  have  in  general  not  M 
very  clear  conception  of  the  whole  matter.  The  majority  of  all  sugar-houass  In  han* 
isiana  are  already  so  deficient  in  evaporation,  that  if  the  crop  happens  to  bo  a  little 
larger,  or  the  season  be  shortened  by  Rudden  changes  in  the  weather,  the  planters  ar« 
immediately  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  a  part  of  their  crop  in  tbe  iiald,  and  aa 
this  has  already  not  unfrequontly  occuired  wttti  an  extraction  of  merely  two-thirdEft 
of  the  juice,  it  would  of  course  happen  more  frequently  still  if  something  like  50  per 
cent,  more  juice  was  thrown  upon  their  sugar-houses,  unless  their  eapaoity  for  evapo> 
ration  should  be  Terr  nearly  doubled,  so  as  t4>  provide  against  enrery  ootitingenoy. 
Our  piantera  generally  have  an  idea  that  good  evaporatots  are  much  mote  axpenslve 
than  bad  or  inferior  ones;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  At  all  e%'ent8  the  intiodnctioii  of 
good  evaporators  is  of  still  more  pressing  neoesdity  eyen  thtin  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
ti'action.  If  diffusion  had  no  other  merit  than  to  force  our  planters  to  improve  their 
eyaporation*~and  it  has  done  this  in  Europe— it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blettdngs 
tiiat  could  be  conferred  upon  our  sugar  industry.  This  subject,  however,  is  so  rast 
and  far-reaching  in  its  relations  to  this  great  industry  that  I  conld  not  hope  td  do  it 
justice  in  a  few  passing  remarks  like  the  present.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  evaporators 
such  as  those  which  our  planters  are  now  getting  at  a  comparatively  great  e^ense, 
can  no  longer  be  seen,  exoepc  in  some  of  the  most  superannuated  and  poorly  arranged 
sugar  factories  of  Europe  or  in  the  antiquated  sugar-houses  of  tropical  countries. 

m  this  reapeot  the  sugar-}>lantera  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Archipelago  are  setting  na  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  for,  notwitlustanding  their  great  natural  advantages, 
they  seem  to  be  ever  anxious  and  ready  ti)  take  hold  of  every  improvement  or  prog- 
ress which  the  cane-sugar  industry  has  been  or  is  on  the  point  of  making.  I  waa 
therefore, not  much  astonished  to  learn  that  the  other  day  these  planters  had  liatoned 
with  particular  attention  and  favor  to  a  ]^roposition  submitted  to  them  with  a  view 
of  inducing  their  Government  to  appropriate  |50,000  or  $60,000  for  the  importation 
from  Europe  of  a  diffusion  apparatus  and  other  maohinery  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  station^  at  which  the  process  conld  receive  a  coiUplete  and 
thoroughly  scientific  test.  Considering  the  great  influence  which  these  sugar-plant- 
ers have,  and  the  great  servioes  which  their  industry  has  rendered  to  their  Govern- 
ment,  it  could  scarcely  deny  them  a  favor  so  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  object 
in  view. 

But  the  planters  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  not  alone  in  their  endearor  to 
advance  their  iudustrjr  as  much  as  they  oau;  the  sugar-planters  of  Cuba  are  also 
earnestly  thinking  of  improving  especially  their  present  unsatisfactory  method  of 
juice-extraction,  and  from  information  lately  received  I  believe  that  they  too  intend 
to  give  the  process  a  fair  trial  next  season.  The  necessity  fbr  these  improvements  it 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  recent  abolition  of  slayevy,  by  the  growing  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  by  the  nevertheless  declining  value  of  their  products.  It  seems,  therofore. 
quite  certain  that  our  planters  also  csn  no  longer  trust  in  the  natural  or  artificial 
advaht4iges  of  their  position,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  use  every 
available  uieans  to  economize  in  their  expenditures,  in  their  raw  material  and  labor, 
so  that  they  t.oo  may  be  able  to  resist  any  further  encroachments  upon  tbe  valua  of 
their  crops  and  productions. 
Most  respectfully, 

B   SIEG 

Ptot  H.  W.  WiLKY,  Washington,  D,C. 

EXPBBBIENTS  MADE  IN  GUABALOITPB. 

The  next  account  of  experiments  made  with  diffn»ion  on  aagnr  cnne 
Is  in  a  communicatiou  by  M.  Edmoiul  Riflfard  to  the  "  Sucrerie  ludi- 
gene^'^  published  in  the  numbers  for  19th  and  2Gth  of  June  and  18th  of 
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September,  1883.  According  to  the  observations  of  Riffard  ou  tropical 
cane,  the  mean  content  of  sugar  is  15.3  per  cent  in  the.  juice,  or  13.77 
per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  cane.  There  is  expressed  by  double 
milling  with  intermediate  saturation  of  the  first  bagasse  with  hot  water 
an  amount  of  saccharine  matter  represented  by  the  following  figures : 

Percent.  Jnice  espreesed  by  first  miU 00 

Per  cent,  jdice  expressed  by  second  mill ^S* 

equal  tx)  11  per  cent,  of  normal  juice.  Total  per  cent,  normal  juice  ex- 
prei^ed,  71.  Each  1(H)  kilograms  of  cane,  therefore,  furnished  ll  kilo- 
grams q(  juice,  or  11^^=10.80  kilograms  of  sugar.     But  KK)  kilo- 

100  V 13  77 

grams  of  cane  contain fv         =13.77   kilograms  of    sugar.     The 

lUO 

sumr  lost  in  bagasse,  therefore,  is  13.77—10.86=2.91  kilograms. 

The  total  amount  of  sugar  lost  in  the  molasses  is  .75  kilogram  ;  and 
in  manufacture,  .80  kilogram;  and  total  sugar  obtained,  9.25  kilo- 
grftms. 

This  is  certainly  a  favorable  showing  for  mill  work,  and  yet  these  are 
the  results  which  led  Biffard  tx>  make  the  experiments  with  diffusion. 

In  sotghum  the  best  yields  of  sugar  lieretofore  obtained  on  weight  of 
cane  have  been  3  to  3.5  per  cent.  We  would  certainly  be  satisfied  If 
this  eould  be  raised  to  9.25. 

niPPUSION  OF  THE  BAGASSE. 

Itiffard  made  some  experiments  with  the  bagasse,  although  t  think  it 
hardly  proper  to  call  them  experiments  with  diffusion.  When  the  eells 
are  crushed,  as  in  the  bagasse,  maceration  is  a  more  appropriate  term. 
TTie  bagasse  was  chopped  in  a  straw-cutter  and  placed  in  diffusion- 
cells  holding  73  kilograms  each.  In  all,  950  kilograms  were  used.  The 
ibnonnt  of  oifftition  juice  obtained  was  3.8  hectoliters ;  of  wash  water, 
5.4  hectoliters.  Beduced  to  the  basis  of  the  density  of  the  juice  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  this  ^ve  53.93  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ba- 
gasse, or  21.57  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
by  double  milling  71  per  cent,  of  juice  is  obtained,  and  21.57  by  diffusion 
of  the  bagasse,  giving  a  total  content  of  92.57  per  cent,  of  juice  in  the 
cane. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  experiments  made  with  bagasse : 

1.  The  bagasse  must  be  cut  into  »mall  pieces  before  it  is  subjected  to 
diffhsion. 

2.  In  this  condition  the  bagasse  readily  submits  to  the  process. 

3.  The  products  of  diffusion  calculated  as  normal  mill  juice  amount 
to  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

4.  With  rapid  work  the  purity  of  the  juice  will  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to'  that  of  the  second  milling. 

5.  The  system  of  the  "  long  battery '^  is  the  one  to  be  adopted. 
These  are  iralnable  results.    They  show  that  it  would  pay  to  institute 

the  process  of  diffusion  in  connection  with  milling. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  introduction  of  diffusion  has  always 
been  that  it  would  result  in  the  practical  loss  of  the  milling  machinery 
fllready  in  operation.  But  from  these  experiment49  it  appears  that  the 
process  can  be  established  in  connection  with  milling,  and  then  when 
the  mills  break  or  wear  out  the  diffusion  machinery  will  be  ready  to 
take  their  place. 
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DIFFUSION  OF  CANE. 

M.  Bitfard  also  reports  some  experiments  of  diffasion  applied  to  cane, 
from  which  I  will  make  a  few  quotations : 

The  canea  were  out  into  rondelles,  having  a  tblckuess  of  2  or  3  millimeters.  In 
the  first  experiment  735  kilograms  of  rondeUes  were  subjected  to  diffusion. 

Theyolameofjaioe  obtained  was  4.40  hectoliters,  speoifio  gravity  1.056;  of  waab 
water,  4.60  bectoliters,  specific  zravity  1.025 ;  equal  to  2  bectolitera,  specific  gravity 
1.0S6 ;  total  volume  of  juice,  6.40  hectoliters. 

Calculated  for  normal  mill  juice,  this  gave  a  yield  of  84l9  per  cent. 

Two  other  experiments  were  made. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  the  product  obtained  from  milling  the  same  cane  is  seen 
in  the  following  table.  The  diffusion  juice  is  calculated  in  terms  of  normal  miU 
juioe: 


• 

Killjolees. 

IMlRuionJaioee. 

Compuiflon  of  jniceA  of  diffasion  and  million. 

Pint 
miUiBg. 

Second 
milling. 

ICeaa. 

▲. 

B. 

C. 

Density 

1.068 
14.74 

1.04 
87.0 

1.046 
10.97 

0.67 
87.3 

1.066 
18.80 

0.80 
87.4 

1.066 
16.83 

ass 

8&4S 

1.060 
14.38 

0.92 
88.28 

1.064 

S«gar  per  heotolitor 

1&.10 

tfncryrtellimbl •  tnnr x... 

LOd 

Paxi1^coeflloient..1 

87.00 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  the  process  of  diffasion  haa  notably  in- 
creased the  yield  of  sugar,  althongh  it  is  evident  that  the  extraction  was 
not  complete.  Only  84.9  percent,  of  jnice  was  obtained,  and  92—84.9= 
7.1  per  cent,  remained  in  pulp. 

FUBTHEB  EXPERIMENTS  AT  ASKA. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Biffard,  something  farther  of  the  succeas  of 
the  Minchin  works,  already  mentioned,  at  Aska,  waa  leami&d. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ASKA  CANES. 

A  mean  of  the  analysis  of  various  parts  of  the  cane  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  composition  of  the  entire  stalk: 

CeUulose 8.20 

Water 76.94 

Sugar  and  soluble  matters • 14. 86 

The  canes  show  a  considerable  difference  in  composition  in  the  upper, 
lower,  and  middle  thirds.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis : 

An  average  lot  of  oanee* 


GonaUtaento. 

.606iDetei 
of  the 
ttop. 

.608meter 
of  the 
oenter. 

.608  meter 
of  the 
batt. 

CellnloM ; 

Saear 

7.63 
10.08 

2.64 

3.07 
78.334 

0.468 

8.47 
13.81 

1.51 

0.2S0 
75.612 

0.889 

8.30 
13  37 

Gloooae 

L54 

Salt* 

0.283 

Water 

76.122 

0.455 
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lu  Lonisiana  canes  the  difference  is  even  more  striking,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  appear  in  sorghum  canes.  From  the  Agricultar^  Beport 
for  1881  and  1882,  page  463, 1  quote  a  table  and  paragi:aph  illastratiye 
of  the  above. 

Table  showing  rdatiw  value  of  different  parte  ofeugar-cane  eialk. 


ConttitaenU. 

Butt 

Middle. 

Top. 

Sqcivmo   ^.■•.■■.•■««^.a 

...«.«.  .DW  oont. . 

16.86 

.75 

.24 

14.87 

1.068 

12.95 
L42 
.68 

10.85 
1.061 

3.21 

GhMWM 

Solids 

V 

^...do.... 

S.68 

2.23 

— 2l70 

Spoeiflo  fC'^'^^  •«••••"  • 

1.088 

Ttom  the  abore  resolts  there  wonld  seem  to  be  in  the  imniAtafe  sasar-eaiie  top  s 
oloee  reaembUmoe  to  the  immfttnie  stalks  of  soighimiy  and  yet  the  aniQoffy  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  soighnms  haye  attained  a  foil  matnrity,  for,  as  the  zesnlts  of  very  mAny 
aDalyses  show,  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  juice  from  the  upper  or  lower 
half  of  the  soi^hum  stauks. 

From  his  experiments  Mr.  Minchin  is  led  to  believe  that — 

A  capacity  of  ftom  25  to  30  hectoliters  appears  to  us  as  the  most  Ikvorable  for  the 
cells;  their  emptying  and  cleaning  i^  thus  rendered  easy,  the  caneyielding  its  Juice 
-with  ease.  The  temperature  is  to  be  maintained  at  90°-d5o  C.  we  are  assured  by 
analysis  that  no  inyendon  takes  place  in  these  conditions  of  t^nperature. 

In  tiie  two  experiments  below,  performed  with  great  care,  the  temperature  of  the 
entering  Juice,  measured  at  the  caiorisator,  was  90^  C.  (mean). 


KnmberofoeUs. 

Dnntioii  of  piooeis. 

Density  of  the  mitflow- 
i]igiaioeai28oC. 

▲. 

•B. 

A. 

B. 

2*":::n:::;::::::~::::::::::::"::i:":::;i::": 

H.      Jf. 
2S 

15 
10 
15 

B.     jr. 

15 

15 
10 
in 

L020 
1.037 
1.050 
1.056 
1.056 
1.008 

1.020 
1.082 
1.047 

1  OSA 

K 

lU                    20 
10  1                10 

l.OiKl 

1.068 

1         25 

1        20 

It  is  seen  that  at  the  sixth  cell  the  maximum  density  corresponds  to  that  of  normal 
Inice.  All  stoppaffe  of  the  work  of  the  battery,  the  aeration  of  the  Juices,  their  cool- 
ing, are  io  be  avoided.  Juices  which  are  not  obtained  by  lime  defecation,  whatever 
be  their  orisin,  are  changed  at  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  lime  with  which  they 
are  commonly  alkalised  is  an  illusory  presenrative.  If  the  battery  is  operated  in  the 
condition  of  temperature  indicated,  tne  juice  will  flow  out  with  a  light  amber  tint 
and  with  a  remarkable  limpidity.  Any  lack  of  transparency  indicates  a  lowness  of 
the  temperature  of  extraction. 

Snch  has  been  the  history,  as  &r  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  it,  of 
the  application  of  diffusion  to  tropical  cane.  The  process  has  not  spread 
with  the  rapidity  which  characterized  its  introduction  into  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  and  which  its  merits  warrant.  But  what  has  been  done 
is  of  the  utmost  value  for  comparison  with  the  experiments  I  have  made 
in  its  application  to  sorghum,  and  which  will  now  be  given  in  detail. 

DIFFUSION  APPLIED  TO  SOBGHUM. 

The  following  were  the  prbblems  proiK)sed  in  the  experiments : 

1.  To  devise  suitable  apparatus. 

2.  To  determine  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  extracted. 
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3.  To  determine  percentage  of  saooharine  matter  left  in  pulp  and 
waste  water. 

4.  To  compare  diffusion  juices  with  mill  juices  it'om  same  kind  of 
cane. 

6.  To  establish  best  proportion  of  water  to  use. 
6.  To  determine  influence  of  time  and  temperature  ou  percentage  of 
juice  extracted  and  its  properties. 

APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  for  the  experiments  in  diffusion  wa«  constructed  in 
New  York.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  cane-cutter  and  the  diffu- 
sion battery. 

THE  CANE-CUTTBB. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  cast-iron  disk,  conical  in  shape,  and  car* 
ryihg  three  knives  shaped  like  the  bit  of  a  carpenter's  plane.  The 
canes  are  delivered  to  the  cutter  by  a  forced  feed,  set  to  move  at  such  a 
rate  tbat  tlie  canes  are  advanced  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  9>n 
iuch  during  each  third  of  a  revolution  of  the  disk.  The  canes  being 
fed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  machine,  are  struck  by  the  knives  in  the 
conical  disk  at  an  angle  of  about  35^,  i.  e.,  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  cutting  surface  of  the  disk  to  the  axis. 

The  disk  revolves  500  to  800  times  per  minute.  Each  revolution  rep- 
resents three-eighths  to  three-sixteenths  inch  of  canes  out.  The  rate  of 
movement  of  the  canes,  therefidre,  is  187  to  300  inches  per  minute.  The 
knives  are  easily  detached,  when  dull,  and  sharp  ones  put  in  their 
places.  The  knives  should  oe  ground  twice  a  day  and  sharpened  with 
an  oilstoue  every  two  hours. 

The  dimensions  of  the  experimental  cutter  are : 

Diameter  of  disk feet..  2 

TbickDeesof  disk — ^ inches..  If 

Angle  of  incliDation  of  disk ., 35^ 

Diameter  of  sbaft **.,r inobea,.  ^i 

)j'ijf(tli  of  8h»ft feet..  4 

Diameter  of  pnlley inohee..  13 

Cupfacity  for  ten  Lours tons..  3. 5 to 4 

The  disk  was  coveied  by  a  hood,  so  that  the  chips  could  not  be 
thrown  into  the  room.  These  were  received  by  a  box  underneath. 
This  apparatus  at  first  gave  some  trouble  on  account  of  the  feed,  which 
was  not  properly  arranged.  When  this  was  adjusted, however,  the  ma- 
chiue  worked  well.  A  cane-cutter  properly  constructed  will  always 
have  an  advantage  over  a  cane-mill,  viz.,  it  will  be  difficult  to  break  it 
or  get  it  out  of  order.  On  the  other  hand,  cane-mills  are  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  and  often  by  untimely  breaking  entail  great  loss  on 
the  manufacturer. 

Instead  of  having  the  knives  shaped  as  in  the  cutter  just  describeil, 
it  wouUl  probably  be  better  to  have  them  thinner.  The  thick  knife 
tiMulH  to  break  the  chip  into  several  pieces  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  cane,  but  this  may  not  be  a  disadvantage.  It  certainly  exposes 
a  greater  surface  to  the  action  of  the  diifosion  juices.  It  may,  however, 
by  the  rupture  of  a  greater  number  of  cells,  tend  to  defeat  the  idea  of 
difiusion,  which  is  percolation  through  unbroken  membranes.  The 
substance  of  the  cane  being  much  more  brittle  than  that  of  the  beet, 
it  will  be  found  quite  impracticable  to  secure  for  the  diffusion  process 
chips  as  perfect  as  the  oossettes  and  schnitzel  of  the  French  and  German 
factories. 
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OAPAOITY  OF  OUTTBES. 

It  maj  be  objected  to  the  method  uuder  discussioa  that  it  would  not 
be  ])ra(*iic!ab]e  to  construct  macbineis  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  say  from 
two  to  four  hundred  tons  of  cane  per  day.  Judging  from  our  experience 
with  ihe  tjoiall  mill  and  the  experiments  carried  on  in  Louisiana,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  such  an  objection  seems  unteu* 
ubl^,  For  equal  weights  of  cane  a  cutter  will,  if  properly  constructed, 
be  lighter  and  require  less  power  to  run  it  than  a  mill.  All  cane-workera 
shouid  be  willing  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  claims  of  a  machine  which 
will  relieve  them  from  the  worry  and  expense  of  the  choking,  breaking, 
and  creaki^g  of  \he  mills. 

DIFFUSION  BATTERY.  • 

This  machine  consists  of  eleven  cells  arranged  in  such  a  way  tbat  a 
Jiqoid  from  any  one  of  them  can  be  transferred  to  another,  either  from 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cell,  at  will.  The  cells  are  30  inches  long,  12 
inches  in  diametei:,  and  hold  abont  10  gallons.  On  one  side  is  the 
system  of  tubes  and  valves  by  which  the  process  of  filling  and  emptying 
is  carried  on.  On  top  of  the  cells  are  the  openings  through  which  they 
are  filled  with  the  freshly-cut  chips.  Bach  cell  ends  below  in  an  open- 
ing set  obliquely  to  its  axis,  through  which  the  exhausted  chips  are  dis- 
charged. 

On  the  side  opi)06ite  the  feed-valves  is  found  the  steam  supply  by 
which  the  cells  or  the  liquid  contained  in  them  can  be  heated  either 
from  above  or  below.  This  heating  should  take  place  in  separate  com- 
partments, which  in  large  apparatus  are  called  caiorisators.  The  water 
is  forced  through  the  cdls  by  the  ordinarv  pressure  of  the  Washington 
water- works,  which  here  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres. The  water  816  it  flows  to  the  cells  passes  through  a  heater, wbei^ 
it  can  be  brought  to  any  desired  temperature. 

MANIPULATION. 

The  first  cell  having  been  filled  with  chips  and  the  openingd  all 
olosed  except  the  air-valve  at  the  top,  water  from  the  heater  at  a  tein- 
I)erature  of  60^  C.  (or  other  desired  degree)  is  admitted  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  until  it  begins  to  flow  out  through  the  air- valve  at 
the  top.  This  vent  is  now  eloied,  and  the  valves  changed  so  that  the 
water  enters  from  the  top  of  the  first  cell.  The  second  cell  is  now  filled 
with  the  liquid  from  the  first,  which  has  meanwhile  become  charged 
with  all  the  sugar  it  is  capable  of  taking  from  the  first  chips.  The 
valves  are  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  from  the  first  cell  is  forced  out 
by  the  fresh  water  entering  from  above,  and  into  the  second  cell  froui 
below  until  this  is  filled.  The  third  cell  is  now  brought  into  action  in 
the  same  way,  the  fresh  water  entering  through  the  top  of  the  first  cell, 
the  valves  having  been  changed  for  the  second  cell  so  that  the  liquid 
from  the  first  flows  in  at  the  top  of  the  second,  forcing  its  contents  out 
and  up  through  the  third  cell.  This  process  continues  untU  nine  oells 
have  been  filled. 

By  this  time  the  chips  in  the  first  cell,  having  been  treated  with  nine 
iiiucce^sive  portions  of  fresh  water,  have  lost  all  but  the  merest  trace  of 
their  sugar.  This  cell  is  therefore  shut  off  frqm  all  the  others,  the 
fresh  water  is  turned  on  to  the  second  cell,  and  while  the  tenth  c^ll  is 
filling  the  first  one  is  emptied  of  its  exhausted  chips. 

The  fresh  water  ig  next  turned  on  the  third  oell,  while  the  eleventh 
one  is  filling.    Meanwhile  the  first  cell  is  prepared  for  tht  second 
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cbarge  of  fresb  chips,  aud  the  process  now  goes  on  regalarly,  nine  cells 
being  always  iu  use  and  two  being  filled  or  emptied. 

RESULTS. 

Careful  analyses  were  made  during  the  process  of  the  experiments  to 
determine  the  completeness  of  the  extraction  and  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  diffusion  juices,  and  to  compare  them -with  the  juices  of 
the  same  canes  obtained  from  the  mill.  The  diffusion  cells  held  18.2 
kilograms  (40  pounds)  of  chips.  This  quantity  was  weighed  and  put  in 
each  cell.  The  cell,  after  being  filled  with  chips,  would  still  hold 
nearly  22  kilograms  of  water  (48  pounds).  The  exhausted  chips  were  ^ 
found  to  have  inoreased  in  weight,  so  that  each  cell-fhll  weighed  nearly 
22  kilograms.  The  charge  and  discharge  of  the  cell,  therefore,  are  rep- 
resent^ by  the  following  table: 

Kilofmms.  « 

Weight  of  chips  takeD 18 

Weight  of  exhaosted  chips 22 

Weight  of  diffusion  juice  drawn  off 22 

Weight  of  waste  water 22 

Percent,  diffusion  juice  to  weight  of  chips 122 

Each  100  parts  chips  gave  of  juice  122  parts. 

INCREASE  IN  VOLUME  OF  DIFFUSION  JUICE  OVER.  MILL  JUICE. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  has  shown  that  the  total  content  of 
juice  in  the  cane  is  89  per  cent,  (nearly).  Of  this  amount  about  85  per 
cent,  are  extracted  by  diffusion.  Whence  it  follows  that  a  mill  which 
would  extract  as  much  of  the  saccharine  matter  as  diffusion  would  give, 
for  each  100  parts  cane,  85  parts ;  by  diffusion,  for  100  parts  cane,  122 
parts;  or  100  parts  mill  juice  are  represented  by  143.5  parts  diffusion 
juice.  It  thus  appears  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  required  for  diffu- 
sion juice  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  more  than  that  required  for  mill 
juice.  ^Nearly  180  experiments  made  this  year  with  diffusion  have 
shown  that  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  sucrose  is  lost  in  the 
pulp  and  waste  water.  Let  us  take,  therefore,  for  instance,  as  an  illus- 
tration a  cane  containing  12  per  cent,  sugar : 

100  kilograms  of  this  cone  contain  of  sagar kilograms..  12 

Loss,  .5  per  cent .* do....    2.5 

Sugar  obtained  hy  diffasion 1 do 9.5 

Percent,  sngar  obtained  by  diffusion 80 

100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  of  juice 4 kilograms..  89 

Obtained  by  mill do 50 

Percent,  obtained  bj^  mill 55 

Percent,  sugar  obtained  by  mill 6. G 

Percent,  sugar  obtained  by  diftuHion 9.5 

l*er  cent,  sugar  gained  by  diftimion 2.9 

Per  cent,  sugar  gained  to  total  sugar 24 

Thus  allowing  a  liberal  loss  of  sugar  in  diffusion,  and  taking  a  fair 
average  result  of  single  milling,  we  find  a  gain  of  24  ]>er  cent,  in  sugar. 

We  will  compare  this  theoretical  result  witli  one  obtained  in  actual 
I)ractice : 

ExperimeHts  in  diffim<ni  run  of  Xovember  9,  18*5.* 

Cane  diffused kilograms..  990.00 

•Juice  obtained 1 do 1,210.0<) 

Wastewater do....  1,210.00 

Pnlp do....  1,210;  00 

*  Boiled  to  semi-sirup  on  this  date  and  to  mela<1a  several  days  later. 
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Per  etni.of8iicro9e  in  diffusion  Juice «. 4.73 

Percent,  of  other  Bogaraiu  diffusion  j  nice 2.12 

Percent,  of  total  sngarKindiffuiiion  jnico 15.65 

Weight  of  total  sugars  obtained ....kilograms..  82.89 

Per  cent,  ofsacrose  in  pal^ ^ .27 

Percent.  0/ other  sngar  in  pulp — « .06 

Per  cent,  of  suOTOse  in  Avuste  water .03 

Percent,  of  other  sugar  in  waste  water ^ .07 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  in  pulp  and  waste  water .43 

Weight  of  total  sngar  lost kilograms..  5.32 

TotM  sugars  in  990  kilograms  cane do....  88.21 

Percent,  of  total  sugars  obtained « 93.97 

P^r  cent,  of  total  sugars  lost 6.03 

It  is  thus  seen  that  oat  of  100  parts  of  sugar  in  the  cane  on  November 
Ij  93.97  parts  were  obtained.  Compare  with  this  the  result  of  the  (the- 
oretical mill  work) — 

Weight  of  juice  £rom  990  kilograms  (50  per  cent.) kilograms..  495. 00 

Weight  of  Juice  not  obtained... do....  386.00 

Percent,  of  Juice  (and  saccharine  matters)  extracted do....    r>7.3 

Tojtal  sugar  in  990  kilograms  cane do....    88.21 

Of  which  obtained  hy  the  mill do....    54.85 

Total  sugar  lost do .T3.36 

Per  cent,  of  total  sngar  obtained do 62.  :^ 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  lost do....    37.61 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  lost  by  diffusion do 6.03 

Gain  by  diffusion percent..    31.58 

It  appears  £rom  the  data  of  the  analytical  work  that  the  gain  in'sugar 
by  dimision  over  ordinary  milling  is  fh)m  25  to  30  per.  cent,  and  over 
double  milling  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Until  November  14  it  was  im- 
possible to  use  the  small  vacuum  pan  which  had  been  procured  for  these 
experiments,  and  therefore  the  results  in  masBe  cuite  and  sugar  could 
not  be  kept  separate.  On  November  14  the  following  data  were  ob- 
tained: 

Diffusion  juicci  Koyember  14 : 

Specinc  gravity 1.0406 

Sucrose • • 6.04 

Other  sugan 2. 16 

Purifcy •. 67.5 

Total  solids 9.05 

If  ill  Juice,  same  cane  and  date : 

Specific  gravity 1.065 

Sucrose 9.95 

Other  sugan 3.29 

Purity 64.4 

Total  solids 15.13 

Melada  obtained.  196. 4  kilograms  (by  diffusion) : 

Per  cent,  sucrose 52. 50 

Percent,  othersugars 20.85 

Weight  of  cMps  diffused kilograms..     1,59() 

Weight  of  juice  obtained : t do 1,  OVD 

Weight  of  sucrose  in  moMtf  ealte ;. :do 103 

Percentage  of  summ  etUte  to  cane.... do....     12.28 

LOSS  OF  SUGAR. 

The  pnlp  from  the  1,569  kilograms  of  cane  weighed  1,929  kilograms, 
rt  contained  .12  per  cent,  sucrose,  and  .06  per  cent,  other  sugars.  Then 
1,929  X  .0008=51.54  kilograms  of  sugar  lost  in  waste  water.  Total  loss 
in  both,  5.01  kilograms. 

The  masse  mite  obtained  above  is  well  crystallized,  but  the  crystals 
are  so  small  and  the  proportion  of  gum  so  great  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  purge  it  easily  in  the  centrifugal. 
4A--^ 
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Another  trial  was  made  on  Tuesday,  November  20,  of  the  same  kind 
of  cane  as  above  (Link's  Hybrid),  which  had  been  frozen  On  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday,  and  left  since  that  time  lying  in  the  yard. 

Bum  €f  Nav0mh$r  20, 1883. 

KilognuB*. 

Weight  of  ohipjdilTiwed 1,447.8 

Weight  of  juioe  obtoined '.* 1,738 

Weight  of  palp  obtained l,7;W 

W<;i«{l)t  of  waste  water  obtained i ,...  1,7:W 

Weight  of  semi-sirup !^ti.3 

Weight  ofnuu$eouiU 157.^ 


BamplM  uudyied. 

Sosrosei      Other  seipkrB. 

Chips 

7.68 
9.(68 
&63 
a  10 
0.026 

48.  as 

3.38 

MUIjuice 

3.70 

nEUTusioDjaioei 

Palp(exhaiia(sdoliips) 

WMts  water 

Sflioi-fimp .....••••..  M« .••......•. 

2.60 

ao6 

0.037 
19L58 

Mtu»e&tiit$ , 

.  as.  IS 

grams. 
Tol 
Tol 

gram 


BBStJLTS. 

Percentage  of  nuuise  ouiis  to  cane  diffused:3sl0.9. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  diffusion  juice  was  1,738  x  .0813;=  141.30  kilo- 

.*ams. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  pulp  was  1,738  x  .0016:^:2.77  kilograms. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  waste  water  was  1,738  x  .00053^0.03  kilo- 

:am. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  iu  cane=:141.30  +  2.76 +.92=144.98  kilograms. 

Total  loss  in  diffusion  3.69  kilograms. 

Per  cent,  of  loss  iu  diffusion  3.04. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  iu  semi-sirup  was  276.3  x  .4152=114.72  kilo« 
grams. 

Loss  during  evaporation  to  semi-sirup  was  141.30-^114.72=26«5S  kilo- 
grams. 

This  loss  was  due  to  wastage,  scum,  and  especially  to  the  sediment 
and  gum  separated  during  defecation  and  which  could  not  be  filtered. 

MASSE  GUITE. 

Total  weight  of  niasse  cuite^  167.8  kilograms. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  niasse  mte=:  167.8 x.7079=sll3.0  kilograms. 

Loss  in  reduction  from  semi-sirup  to  ^naase  euite  :sll4.72  -^  112.01= 
2.71. 

The  total  loss  of  sugar  during  evaporation  was  2.99  +  2.71b:5.70  kilo- 
grams, or  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  nias$e  euite  This 
practical  result  conforms  to  the  experience  of  the  beet-sugar  mauufact- 
urers,  who  always  allow  for  5  per  cent,  loss  in  boiling. 

CONOLUSIONS. 

The  experiments  in  diffusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  far  from  being 
satisfactory;  a  great  deal,  however,  can  be  learned  from  acquiring  a 
practical  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  defects  iu  any  new  process.  The 
following  seem  to  be  the  chief  faults  in  the  experiments  made : 

(1.)  We  aimed  to  secure  a  diffusion  juice  of  about  the  same  density 
as  the  ftiffuQioo  juice  from  the  beet  as  obtained  iu  the  European  fae- 
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toriaa*  It  is  now  apparent  that,  this  was  a  mistake.  If  a  mill  juice 
shows  a  density  of  1.062,  a  diffnsion  jnice  should  have  one  of  not  less 
than  1.060.  In  fiMt  the  Tolome  of  the  diffiision  juice  should  represent 
a  weight  not  greater  than  that  bf  the  canes  diffused.  The  average 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  oane  to  that  of  the  diffhsion  juice  in  the  ex- 
periments was  not  fair  from  100 :  125.  It  is  true'  that  in  localities  where 
coal  can  be  obtained  for  $20  a  carload,  a  veiy  dilute  juice  is  not  so  ob^ 
jectionable,  from  a  merely  economical  view.  On  tbe  otbcrhand,  if  the 
juice  is  first  to  be  concentrated  in  open  pans,  its  dilution  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  liability  to  inversion  on  long  boiling  is  too  well 
IcDOwn  to  need  any  additional  emphasis  here.  But  there  are  many 
localities  where  oosd  is  dear  and  evaporating  capacity  limited.  In  such 
places  the  production  of  a  juice  as  dilute  as  that  represented  in  the  fore- 
going tables  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  process. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  dense  juices  are  obtained  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  experiments  in  Guadaloupe.  In  quite  a  number  of  my  ex- 
X^eriments  the  water  was  allowed  to  remain  ten  minutes  in  contact  with 
each  cell  of  chips,  or  ninety  minutes  in  all  for  the  contents  of  each  cell. 
Yet  the  highest  specific  gravity  obtained  even  by  this  method  was  1.0473, 
as  shown  in  Analysis  141,  Table  I. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  problem  of  the  application  of  diffusion 
to  sorghum  which  demand  a  more  careful  study,  viz.,  (a)  time,  (b)  tem- 
perature, and  (o)  pressure. 

{a)  For  nine  cells  two  hours  at  a  mean  of  60^  O.  would  not  probably 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  mean  density  desired. 

It  is  apparait  now  that  the  diffusion  juices  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long  enough  in  contact  with  the  chips.  The  chief  objection  to 
allowing  a  longer  time  for  difltasion  is  found  in  the  tendency  to  fermen- 
tatioii^  which  tiiese  dilute  juices  possess  in  the  highest  degree.  ThJs 
objection  would  be  ftdly  met  by  the  uniform  practice  of  introducing 
into  each  fresh  charge  of  warm  water  some  antiseptic  like  lime  bisul- 
phite or  carbolic  acid.  Another  objection  is  found  in  the  increased 
time  required  to  complete  the  extraction.  This,  however,  can  be  met 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  diffusers. 

(b)  GThere  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  osmosis  in  vegetable  cells  will 
take  place  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  fluid  rises. 
Thus  a  more  rapid  extraction  of  the  sugar  will  take  place  if  the  temper- 
ature be  kept  at  a  higher  do^ee.  On  the  other  hand  as  water  approaches 
a  boiling  point  it  dissolves  any  8tar<Ji  granules  which  the  cells  may  con- 
tain, and  transforms  the  insoluble  pectose  into  soluble  pectine,  and 
brings  into  solution  any  other  difficult  soluble  bodies  which  the  chips 
may  contain.  It  has  be^n  noticed,  morever,  at  these  high  temperatures 
that  the  outflowing  juice  is  highly  colored,  and  has  a  peculiar  odor 
which  indicates  the  solution  of  some  odoriferous  bodies  not  dissolved  by 
a  colder  liquid. 

(o)  This  method  works  well  and  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  which 
characterize  the  others.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  by  means  of 
a  system  of  steam-pipes  with  which  our  battery  was  supplied,  a  pressure 
of  three  or  four  atmospheres  was  produced  for  a  few  moments  on  each 
oelL  the  degree  of  exhaustion  was  much  greater  than  when  only  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  water,  amounting  to  less  than  two  atmos- 
pheres, was  employed.  The  sorghum-cane  is  more  compact  than  trop- 
ieal  cone,  and  will  require  more  care  in  diffusion.*    Pressure  appears 

*  This  ia  thown  hj  the  slow  inorease  in  density  of  the  diffusion  juices,  and  also  by 
some  niffl  experimentSy  in  which  I  found  that  Louisiana  canes  would  yield  about  4  per 
oent.  more  juice  than  sorghum  under  the  same  conditions. 
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to  be  the  most  promising  aid  in  seeming  a  greater  density.  Bat  there 
is  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  combining  all  three  of  these  proposed  meth- 
ods of  securing  a  heavier  prodnct  in  case  any  one  alone  should  fail. 
The  best  way  of  all  to  have  secured  a  denser  juice  would  have  been  to 
use  a  less  quantity  of  water.  It  is  probable,  from  a  study  of  the  ana- 
lytical data,  that  the  proper  weight  of  water  to  use  would  be  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  chips  diffused.  In  this  way,  if  all  the  other  condi- 
tions of  manipulation  were  projierly  attended  to^  a  juice  of  1.(^5  si>ecific 
gravity  would  be  secured  from  canes  giving  a  mill-juice  of  1.06. 

(2.)  The  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  data  furnished  by  the 
analyses  and  those  obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  cane  diffused  and 
juices  obtained  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  work  done. 

It  appears  from  the  analyses  that  the  total  sugars  left  in  the  chips 
and  lost  in  the  waste  water  i 


SttoroM. 


Other 
sngan. 


Pulp 

WMte  water . 


Sun . 


.488 
.09i 

.6?3 


.159 
.103 


.271 


In  all,  .843  per  cent.  The  total  sugars  in  the  canes  worked  was 
13.12— (13.12  x*ll)==11.68  per  cent.,  and  the  per  cent.*  of  sugar 
extracted  (by  analysis)  is  (11.68—.843)-rll.68=92.78.  According  to 
the  record  of  weight  and  measurement  kept  at  the  sugar-house«  the 
t^tal  percentage  of  sugar  extracted  was  about  85.  In  the  two  days' 
run,  when  the  juice  obtained  was  boiled  separately  in  a  small  vacuum 
pan  to  masse  euitej  the  weight  of  the  melada  obtained  was,  in  round 
numbers,  11  per  cent,  of  the  cane.  This  shows  that  the  results  of  the 
analyses  were  borne  out  by  the  amount  of  melada  obtained. 

It  would  be  fair,  in  giving  a  summary  of  the  work,  to  base  it  on  a 
mean  of  these  two  sets  of  results.  We  prefer,  however,  to  take  the 
lower  numbers  as  a  basis,  as  much  injury  may  be  done  by  generalizing 
on  a  few  good  results  and  taking  no  account  of  those  of  an  inftrior 
order. 

SUCCESS. 

Bespecting  the  success  which  attended  the  experiments,  the  following 
statements  may  be  made : 

(1.)  The  extraction  of  at  least  85  per  cent,  of^the  total  sugars  present 
was  secured.  In  many  of  the  experiments,  as  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing the  table,  scarcely  a  trace  of  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the  ex- 
hausted chips. 

(2.)  The  production  of  a  quantity  of  melada  represented  by  from  10.9 
to  12.28  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  diffused. 

This  was  secured  with  a  cane  in  which  the  total  sugars  did  not  exceed 
11.68  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  melada  by  this  process  will  be  found 
just  about  equal  to  the  per  cent,  of  total  sugars  in  the  cane. 

It  ought  to  be  greater  witli  a  more  i)erfect  extraction,  but  we  are 
speaking  only  of  results  actually  obtained. 

This  yield  is  just  about  double  that  obtained  by  the  large  flEM^tories  at 
Rio  Grande,  Champaign,  and  other  places. 

(3.)  The  production  of  a  juice  of  great  purity,  which  lends  itself  easily 
to  processes  of  depuration. 
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The  experiments,  however,  have  their  chief  value  in  the  fioct  that 
ihey  will  call  the  attention  oi  cane-growers  to  the  advantages  which  a 
rational  system  of  diffusion  will  have  over  pressure  in  the  extraction  of 
the  saccharine  matter.  In*the  present  condition  of  the  sorghum-sugar 
industry,  in  which  it  has  alike  to  be  protected  from  the  over  zeal  of  its 
ftiends  and  the  opposition  of  its  enemies,  the  process  of  diffusion  offers 
the  most  promising  outlook  for  success.  It  therefore  seems  the  duty  of 
this  Bureau  to  make  a  more  practical  test  of  this  process  and  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Of  the  sugar  industries  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  far  from  being  on  a  successful  financial  ^asis.  Of  the  two 
canes,  tropical  and  sorghum,  it  may  be  said  that  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture are  imperfect  and  wasteful.  A  large  part  of  the  sugar  is  left 
in  the  bagasse,  and  another  large  part  passes  into  the  molasses. 

Of  the  two  northern  sources  of  sugar  the  beet  has  the  advantage  in 
localities  suited  to  its  growth,  since  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  so 
thoroughly  complete  and  the  conditions  of  their  suceessfiil  working  so 
well  understood.  With  this  source  of  sugar,  therefore,  the  problem 
narrows  itself  to  the  growth  of  a  good  beet. 

With  sorghum  the  future  success  seems  to  depend  on  the  following 
conditions: 

(1.)  A  careful  selection  and  improvement  of  the  seed  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  sucrose. 

(2.)  A  definition  of  geographical  limits  of  successful  culture  and  man- 
nfacture. 

(3.)  A  better  method  of  purifying  the  juices. 

(4.)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  canes. 

(5.)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  molasses. 

(6.)  A  systematic  utilization  of  by-products. 

(7.)  A  careful  nutrition  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 

With  the  present  extremely  low  prices  of  sugars,  all  these  conditions 
roust  be  most  carefully  guarded  before  a  profit  can  ensue,  and  it  will  be 
the  object  of  this  division  not  only  to  investigate  the  subject  on  their 
own  part,  but  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  results  of  others. 

MAPLE  SU0AB. 

The  remaining  source  of  sugar^  the  maple,  is  necessarily  limited  in  the 
amount  which  it  can  furnish.  Of  the  products  but  little  has  hitherto 
been  known,  and  having  been  requested  by  Prof.  H.  0.  Bolton  to  fur- 
nish him  with  copies  of  analyses  of  maple  sugars  and  sirups,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  find  how  small  an  amount  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
matter.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  constitution 
of  these,  products,  a  large  number  of  samples  were  purchased  in  open 
market  add  others  secured  directly  firom  reliable  manufacturers. 

The  results  of  the  analyses,  presented  in  the  following  tables,  show 
to  be  true  what  has  long  been  suspected,  namely,  that  the  commercial 
articles  are  largely  adulterated.  The  commercial  sirux)S  are  quite  uni- 
formly mixed  with  starch-sugar,  or  glucose,  l^o  method  of  analysis, 
however,  will  detect  a  kind  of  adulteration,  which  is  probably  common, 
that  of  the  addition  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  to  the  maple.  All  of  these 
su^rs  are  identical  chemically. 

Of  the  sirups,  Nos.  14  to  20,  inclusive,  are  known  to  be  genuine.  Ex* 
dnding  from  these  No.  15,  which  had  been  made  for  more  than  a  year 
and  had  undergone,  undoubtedly,  partial  fermentation,  it  is  seen  that 
the  sucrose  varies  m>m  39,22  per  cent,  to  64.45  per  cent    GQie  invert 
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8Qgar  (glucose),  on  the  other  hand,  varies  from  .21  per  cent,  to  3.24  per 
cent.  The  percentage  of  water  is,  as  an  average,  astonishingly  large, 
over  30  per  cent. 

Of  the  sugars,  Nos.  15  to  20,  inclusive,  are  known  to  begenuiue.  In 
these  the  sucrose  is  quite  constant,  about  84  per  cent.,  while  the  invert 
sugar  varies  between  .80  and  5  per  cent.  The  water  is  much  higher, 
too,  than  one  would  expect. 

Another  year  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  investigatiou. 


ICAPLE  SIRUPS. 
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MAPLK  SUGARS. 
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MAPLE  8UGAA8— ConUuued. 
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I>««cri|jtloo  and  reaiarki. 


In  bulk,  bongbtut  WMbtBirtOfi,  D.C. 
I>o. 
iJo. 
Siiear  niAtlo  oarh'  in  noafwrn  of  1884.  almat  March 

20,  from  M.  J.  Smith,  M)«M1eflel«].  Maaft. 
8nsar  madaoarh'tn  leaMan  of  IR8i,  inamallcakaa, 

from  M.  J.  Smith,  Middlaflehl.  Maaa. 
Sni^r  mada  aarlr  in  smuiod  of  1884  from  H.   J. 

Smith,  Middleheia.  Maas. 
Sucar  made  early  In  aaaaon  of  1884,  in  anall  cakea, 

from  M.  J.  Smith,  Middlefield  Jlaaa. 
Suear  made  early  in  ie«aon  of  1884,  from  H.  J. 

Smith,  MiddleAold.  Maaa. 
Suear  made  early  in  eeaeon  of  1884.  In  amaU 

eakee,  from  M.  J.  Smtth.  kiddleHel^,  Maaa. 
Snsar  made  early  in  aeeaon  of  1884,  tmm  M.  J. 

Smith,  Mlddlefleld,  Maee. 
Suear  made  early  In  aeaaon  of  1884,  In  bulk,  ftom 

M.  J.  Smith,  Mlddlefleld,  Maaa. 
Sncar  made  fixmi  the  laat  ran  of  sap  In  Aprtt,  from 

M.  J.  Smith,  Middlefield,  Maaa. 
Sn^ar  made  from  the  laat  run  of  aap  in  April,  in 

balk,  fr«n  M.  J.  Smith,  Mlddlefleld,  Maaa. 


MILK  AND  BUTTBB. 

The  tborongb  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  dairy  products  of  the 
country  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  call  your  special  attention. 
Analyses  of  milks,  butters,  and  cheese,  carried  on  in  a  fragmentary  and 
desultory  manner,  although  valuable,  are  not  definitions. 

To  fix  the  standard  of  American  milk  and  butter  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  investigations  under  one  direction  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  I  urge,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  this  Bureau  may  be  able  to 
establish  branch  laboratories  in  noted  dairy  localities  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  advantages  of  such  a  systematic  study  will 
be  at  once  apparent  both  to  producer  and  consumer. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  work  many  analyses  of  milk  and  butter 
have  been  made,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  developing  the  best  methods 
and  processes  for  the  more  extensive  work  which  is  to  follow. 

The  outline  of  the  work  already  done  will  be  given  below. 


AHSBtCAN  BtTTTEES  AND  THEIR  ABTTLTERATIONS. 
PRELTMINAftY  STTJDY. 

In  undertaking  an  extended  examination  of  American  butters  ami 
their  adulterations  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  view  three 
principal  objects : 

( 1 )  To  compare  the  constitution  of  American  butters  known  to  be  pure 
with  those  produced  in  other  countries. 

(2)  To  determine  the  influence  of  breed,  care,  varieties,  and  quarttities 
of  food  upon  the  constitution  of  butter. 

(:>)  To  discover  the  percentage  of  adulteration  and  the  character  of 
the  adoltetantf. 
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BCETHODS  OF  OOLI«ECTION. 

Two  methods  of  collection  are  employed,  viz.,  (a)  purcliaso  in  opou 
market,  and  (b)  from  reliable  dairymen. 

it  is  evident  tUat  by  the  first  method  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
percentage  of  adulteration,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
purchases  will  be  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  under  the 
operation  of  several  State  laws  bearing  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
butter  surrogates. 

By  the  second  method  samples  will  be  secured  which  will  give  accurate 
data  of  the  composition  of  genuine  butter. 

Tliis  research  at  the  present  time  acquires  additional  interest  from 
the  fiict  that  the  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes  has  rcacheil  in  this 
country  large  proportions,  and  seriously  aifects  the  interest  of  that 
large  class  of  our  agricultural  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  in- 
terest. Even  if  the  butter  substitute  be  as  wholesome  and  palatable 
as  the  genuine  article,  and  if  it  be  sold  under  its  proper  name,  as  is,  in- 
deed, generally  the  case,  yet  it  tends  to  overrun  the  market  and  tlius 
cheapen  the  price  of  real  butter. 

METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

WATKR  AKI>  CURD. 

The  content  of  butter  in  water  varies  within  wide  limits.  This  is  due 
to  many  causes,  but  chiefly  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  butter  sub- 
sequent to  churning.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  <<  work"  the  butter 
after  churning  only  enough  to  roughly  incorporate  the  salt.  In  this 
way  much  water  and  curd  are  retained.  Others  wash  the  butter  well 
to  remove  the  curd,  and  tlius  a  butter  poor  in  curd  and  rich  in  water  is 
obtained.  Still  others — and  this  is  the  proper  method — wash  well  to 
remove  the  curd,  and  then  work  well  to  remove  the  water,  or  expel  tlie 
latter  in  a  centrifugal.  This  treatment  produces  a  butter  poor  in  water 
and  curd.  The  amount  of  water  which  a  good  butter  should  contain 
should  not  exceed  12  per  cent. 

In  19  butters,  as  seen  by  the  following  table,  the  highest  percentage 
of  water  is  14.31,  and  the  lowest  7.34. 

ESTIMATION  OF  WATER. 

I  have  found  this  best  done  by  using  a  fiat  dish  of  porcelain  or  plati- 
num 6.  c.  m.  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  dish  is  covered  with  pure 
sand  te  the  depth  of  nearly  1  c.  m. 

About  5  g.  of  butter  are  taken  and  the  dish  is  heated  m  an  air-bath 
at  10(P-105o  for  two  hours.  If  the  fat  is  taken  in  bulk  without  sand  it 
is  very  hard  to  expel  the  last  drops  of  water  from  the  dish,  but  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  stirring  in  a  few  c.  c  of  absolute  alcoliol. 

This  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred  when  it  is  desired  to  estimate 
the  curd  in  the  same  sample,  as  will  be  mentioned  further  along. 

It  is  too  early  yet  in  the  investigation  to  fix  a  standard  of  water  con- 
tent which  shall  be  the  limit  of  a  good  butter. 

Foreign  analysts  have  found  in  some  instances  the  percentage  of 
water  to  be  above  25.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  these  chem- 
ists that  12  per  cent,  water  is  a  just  limit  beyond  which  a  good  butter 
ought  not  to  go. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  somewhat  arbitrary  to  say  that  more  water  than 
this  would  indicate  a  useful  adulteration,  but  manufacturers  should  not 
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send  their  products  to  market  UDtil  the  water  has  been  red^ce<l  to  12 
per  cent,  or  less. 

CUBD. 

I  have  tried  many  ways  to  estimate  the  card.  To  filter  the  butter 
through  paper  washed  with  ether  or  naptha,  and  wash  the  cuni  into  a 
tarred  dish,  dry  and  weigh^  ignite  and  deduct  weight  of  nsli,  1  have 
found  unreliable. 

To  filter  through  a  Gooch  crucible  and  proceed  as  al>ovc  (witliont 
washing)  is  better,  but  a  very  slow  process.  Moist  fat,  even  dissolved 
in  ether,  filters  with  difficulty  through  a  Gooch.  To  fill  the  crucible 
partly  with  sand  helps  the  process,  and  is  a  moderately  good  method. 

Fair  results  are  obtained  by  using  a  tarred  filter  and  weighing  the  cunl, 
after  drying,  on  the  filter.  After  ignition,  the  weight  of  the  salt  is  to  be 
deducted,  and  percentage  of  curd  determined. 

Better  still,  apd  the  best  method  found,  is  to  dry  in  porcelain  or 
platinum  dish  without  sand.  The  dish  should  have  a  small  stirring 
rod,  be  heated  for  two  hours  at  105o,  stirred  every  twenty  minutes.  If 
drops  of  water  are  still  seen  on  bottom  of  dish,  a  little  absolute  alcohol 
is  to  be  stirred  in  and  the  dish  reheated.  Etner  or  naphtha  is  then  to 
be  added,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible.  All  the 
curd  is  to  be  carefully  washed  into  the  crucible  with  an  ether  wash 
bottle,  crucible  dried  for  an  hour  at  105o,  and  weighed.  This  gives 
total  weight  of  salt  and  curd.  From  this  deduct  the  weight  of  salt, 
determined  as  hereafter  described.    Bemaiuder  equals  weight  of  curd. 

OASBIN. 

Curd  is  composed  essentially  of  casein.  I  have  thought,  however, 
that  if  the  real  amount  of  albuminous  matter  present  could  be  deter- 
mined it  woiild  be  more  useful  than  to  know  the  total  amount  of  curd. 
With  this  puri)ose  in  view,  there  was  made  a  series  of  determinations 
by  combustion  with  soda-lime  and  by  moist  combustion  with  alkaline 
solution  of  ]>ermaiiganate  of  i)otassium.    . 

The  numbers  obtained  are  in  the  fbllowing  columns: 


Kvmbttr. 


5  ft 

im 

.eo2 

.728 
.601 
.875 
.657 
.714 
.600 

.843 

.703 

.65^ 

.703 

.636 

.620 

.988 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  tlic  two  methods,  wliile  not  giving 
identical  results,  nevertheless  present  an  agreement  as  close  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  character  t>f  the  manipulations. 

In  the  soda-lime  process  about  five  grammes  of  the  butter  were  taken. 
The  amount  of  gas  evolved  dnring  the  combustion  was  very  consider- 
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able.    Great  care  bad  also  to  be  exercised  in  mixing  the  batter  with 
alkali  and  in  the  combastiou. 

In  the  moist  combustion  about  300  mg.  of  the  butter  were  taken  and 
distillate  nesslerized  in  the  usual  way.  The  mofst  combustion  process 
is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  far  as  manipulation  and  economy  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  results  seem  equally  reliable. 

SALT. 

Salt  has  been  estimated  in  two  ways,  yiz.,  (a)  the  usnal  process  of  filtra- 
tion and  combustion,  and  {b)  by  washing  out  the  salt  with  hot  water 
and  titrating  it  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  using  potas- 
sium chromate  as  indicated.  This  latter  process  gives  good  results,  and 
repeated  analyses  show  fair  agreement. 

About  5  g.  of  the  butter  are  placed  in  a  bulb  separating  funnel  and 
shaken  with  successive  portions  (50  c.  c.)  of  hot  water.  After  this  the 
subsidence  of  the  water  it  is  drawn  off.  It  will  be  found  that  five  wash- 
ings will  remove  all  but  a  trace  of  the  salt.  It  is  then  directly  titrated 
with  the  silver  solution.  The  following  duplicate  numbers  show  the 
reliability  of  this  process.  When  it  is  remembered  tbat  the  salt  is  often 
put  in  butter  in  lumps  of  considerable  size,  the  agreement  is  all  that 
can  be  desired : 

Table  of  the  dupUoaie  analyses  of  salt 


No. 


AxUolei. 


Dairy  batter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

Crearaery  butter. 

, do 

do 

do 

Tob  butter 

do 

do 

Oleotnargarioe . . . . 

, do 

, do 


Lowest. 


1.90 
2.52 
1.76 
1.23 
1.04 
1.64 
2.11 
2.81 
3.22 
1.87 
2.87 
2.75 
4.39 
2.52 
5.10 
2.28 
3.80 
3.63 
1.93 
3.98 
3.28 
2.81 


Rigfaeat. 


2.05 
2.58 
1.70 
1.23 
1.64 
1.04 
2.11 
2.81 
3.33 
2.05 
2.93 
2.81 
4.50 
2.58 
5.15 
2.  ."{4 
3.86 
3.63 
1.99 

4.  or. 

3.34 
2.81 


ATarage. 


2.03 
2.65 
1.76 
1.23 
1.04 
1.64 
2.11 
2.81 
3.28 
1.99 
2.90 
2.78 
4.45 
2.55 
5.13 
2.31 
3.83 
3.63 
1.96 
4.03 
3.31 
2.81 


SATURATION  EQUIVALENT. 

The  saturation  equivalent  is  the  amount  of  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 
drate necessary  to  saponify  a  given  weight  of  the  fat.  The  fat  is  pre- 
pared for  saponification  by  melting,  allowing  curd,  salt  and  water  to 
subside,  and  filtering.  An  approximate  semi-normal  solution  of  the 
alkali  in  alcohol  is  employed  for  the  saponification.  The  alcohol  em- 
ployed should  be  previously  filtered  through  bone  black,  otherwise  the 
solution  will  be  too  highly  colored  for  delicate  titration. 

The  saturation  equivalent  is  expressed  in  abstract  numbers  obtained 
by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alkali  employed  by  the  number 
of  milligrammes  of  it  used  in  saponification.  The  numbers  for  the  two 
hydrates  thus  become  the  satne. 
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It  appears  from  the  table  that  tbe  Batnration  equivalent  is  an  almost 
certain  test  of  pure  batter.  Its  range  in  the  analyses  made  is  firom 
249.5  to  239.89  while  in  the  oleomargarine  it  rises  to  284.7. 

MANIPULATION. 

The  dried  and  filtered  batter  fat  is  weighed  in  a  small  beaker  with  lb 
2  a.  c  pipette.  Five  stoat  half-pint  clear  glass  beer  bottles  with  patent 
robber  stopper  are  provided.  Into  three  of  these  two  o.  as  of  the 
melted  fat  (300)  are  ran,  the  beaker  and  pipette  being  weighed  each 
'  time,  so  as  to  secnre  the  exact  weight  of  fat  taken.  Into  each  of  the  five 
bottles  are  now  ran  25  c  c.  of  the  alcoholic  potash  sobition.  The  bot« 
tle«  are  then  stoppered  and  placed  on  steam  bath,  being  shaken  every 
five  minntes  until  tiie  fats  are  saponified.  When  the  bottles  are  nearly 
cool  they  are  opened,  and  Ice.  phenolphthalein  eolation  (e.  g.  to  250 
c.  c.  alcohol)  ran  in. 

They  are  now  titrated  with  semi-normal  hydrochloric  acid  nntil  nen- 
tsral.  The  two  blanks  give  the  strength  of  the  alkali  eolation,  and  the 
three  bottles  of  fats  show  how  mach  of  the  alkali  had  been  neatralijEcd 
in  saponification.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  process 
in  the  batters  already  analyzed : 

Tr^UoaU  and  diuplioate  determinatUm, 


Vo. 

1 

1. 

1 

8. 

Hmb. 

1 

24&0 

846.8 

244.7 

845.0 

2 

844.9 

84&0 

244.9 

844.9 

8 

246.8 

244.6 

244.6 

244.8 

M 

284.8 

284.8 

284.7 

284.7 

4 

240.9 

246.8 

246wl 

6 

247.2 

247.0 

247.1 

7 

248.6 

248w8 

24&4 

14 

247.1 

246.4 

246.7 

15 

24&8 

844.8 

245.2 

16 

244.8 

244.2 

244.4 

17 

248.7 

244.1 

243.9 

IS 

344.4 

244.1 

244.2 

19 

849.2 

24a7 

24&9 

fO 

283.8 

284.1 

283.9 

21 

282.4 

282.6 

282.6 

28 

280.9 

280.0 

280^0 

SOLUBLE  AND  INSOLTTBLE  PAT  AOIDS. 

The  best  proof  of  a  pare  or  adulterated  batter  is  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  solable  and  insolable  acids  which  it  contains.  A  first-class 
batter  fat  may  have  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  solable  acid,  while  the  aver- 
age may  be  placed  at  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adulterants 
nsed  in  butter  and  the  sabstitntes  therefor  will  be  foaud  to  contain  only 
5  i>er  cent,  or  less  of  solable  acid.  It  may  be  granted  that  no  unadul- 
terated batter  will  contain  less  than  4  per  cent,  sohible  acid,  while  the, 
limit  might  well  be  placed  at  4.5  per  cent,  without  excluding  any  desira- 
ble gennine  batter.  The  estimation,  therefore,  of  the  soluble  acid  is  an 
argument  convincing  alike  to  the  chemist  and  the  court  whenever  the 
parity  of  a  batter  is  called  in  question. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  method  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  present  work,  but  a  brief  sammary  of  it  will  be  given. 
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MANIPUT.ATION. 


The  butter  fat  is  run  out  of  a  5  c.  c.  pipette,  as  in  the  process  for  sat- 
uration equivalent.  Of  the  alkali  solntion  50  c.  c.  are  used.  Blanks 
are  made  as  before,  except  that  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  off  before  the 
titration  is  made. 

When  the  fat  is  saponified  the  contents  of  the  bottles  are  washed  into 
large  assay  ilasks.  These  are  placed  over  the  steam-bath  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  alcohol  has  all  been  driven  off. 

The  amount  of  semi-normal  acid  necessary  to  saturate  the  alkali  in 
the  blank  tests  is  now  accurately  determined,  and  this  amount  is  then 
run  int<)  the  flasks  containing  the  soaps.  Generally  about  I  c.  c.  more 
acid  is  added  than  is  necessary  to  set  free  the  fats ;  but  this  is  not  neces* 
sary. 

Hot  water  is  then  added,  100-200  c.  c,  the  flask  stoppered  (with  a 
long  glass  tube  1  m.  in  the  stopper)  and  heated  to  boiling  over  the 
steam  bath  with  repeated  shaking.  The  flask  is  th^n  cooled  (in  ice- 
water  to  hurry  the  analysis)  and  the  water,  as  soon  as  the  insoluble 
acids  have  solidified,  poured  through  a  filter  into  a  graduated  flask 
(600-1,000  c.  c).  This  process  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  the 
filtrate  made  up  to  500-1,000  c.  c,  and  100  c.  c.  taken  for  titration  with 
decinormal  alkali  solution,  if  any  excess  of  acid  has  been  added  it  is 
deducted  firom  the  total  and  the  remainder  is  the  soluble  acid.  It  is 
calculated  as  butyric  acid  by  multii)lyiug  number  e.  c.  fV  alkali  by  .0088. 

The  insoluble  acids  are  brought  into  a  tareil  dish,  any  in  the  filter  or 
flask  being  dissolved  in  ether,  dried  at  100^  with  stin-ing  with  absobite 
alcohol  to  remove  water,  and  weighed. 

In  the  table  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  analyses. 

THplicate  and  dupl'matv  anahfses  o/fattif  aeida  in  butters  and  tuhtiitutes. 


Soluble  acid. 

Insoluble  add. 

No. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

Mean. 

No. 

1. 

2l 

3. 

Mean. 

2 

S.14 

5.14 

6.10 

5.12 

:      2 

87.48 

88.00 

87.01 

87.81 

4 

&20 

5.12 

6.12 

5.14 

4 

87.88 

87.73 

87.91 

87.84 

« 

4.48 

4.46 

4.63 

4.52 

6 

88.25 

87.97 

87  82 

88.02 

1 

S.57 

5.51 

5.54 

;    20 

94.81     0.'>.13 

94.46 

94.80 

3 

5.60 

5.60 

5.55 

24 

95.83     as.  88 

95.51 

95.40 

7 

4.78 

4.60 

4.69 

1 

87. 70     8H.  02 

87.86 

8 

5.14 

4.90 

5.02 

3 

86.31  ,  80.55 

8a  4S 

9  '  5.07 

5.14 

5.10 

8 

88.25  1  87.02 

88.08 

10  i  4.81 

4.76 

4.78 

0 

87.53  1  87.54 

87.64 

11  ,  6. 10 

4.01 

5.00 

11 

88.67  '  88.68 

88.65 

12  :  4.90 

6.04 

•••■«• 

4.97 

12 

88.59  1  88.84 

88.46 

14  .  4.49 

4.49 

.•>>•• 

4.49 

14 

88.89  !  88.82 

88.85 

15 

4.62 

4.60 

4.61 

13 

87.08     87.04 

87.51 

16 

S.70 

5.68 

5.66 

16 

87.90 

87.62 

87.70 

17 

4.56 

4.25 

4.40 

17 

87.97 

87.61 

87.79 

18 

4.39 

4.91 

4.60 

21 

93.22 

93.63 

93.42 

19 

4.88 

4.82 

4.60 

22 

93.70 

93.60 

98.65 

21 

.20 

.20 

.20 

23 

94.52 

95.09 

94.80 

22 

.66 

.66 
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BESULTS  OF  ANALYSES. 

Ab  has  been  said,  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  up  to  then^8< 
ent  time  have  been  almost  entirely  of  samples  obtained  in  the  local 
markets  or  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  object  in  view  has  been 
chiefly  the  developing  of  the  best  methods  of  work,  but  the  results  are 
of  value  as  showing  the  composition  of  butters  obtained  in  the  public 
markets  of  one  of  our  large  cities  and  of  the  quality  manufekcturedby 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  neighboring  portions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Many  of  the  creamery  butters  were  made  in  widelj'-separated 
States,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kew  York  being  represented  in  N^os. 
1701, 1702,  and  1700,  while  the  majority  of  the  dairy  butters  were  sold 
at  first  hand  by  farmers  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Washington. 
1706. 1708  and  1710  were  from  the  milk  of  an  extremely  well-bred  Jer- 
sey cove  of  celebrated  record,  and  No.  1724  wa^j  the  wellrknown  Dar- 
lin^gton  print  of  Philadelphia. 

^ere  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  following  table  a  basis  for  char- 
acterizing and  marking  the  qualities  of  a  good  butter : 
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Summary  of  iht 


1701 
IfOi 
1709 

1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 

1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1718 

1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 

1710 

1720 

1721 

1722 
1723 
1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 

1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 

1733 
1734 

1785 


OoBBtreUl  CroaiBAry . 


Jow»CfMiBarr 

lylraiiiA  CrMuery  . 


FaunflrlraiiiA  C 

Print 

Dairy 

..do 

PennsylraTii*  Creamery  . 
Orado  Aiderney 


IUd«b7- 


Jeney  Cow.  Valiio  2d 

Comm«roial  Tallow 

Commeroial  Laid | 

CommereialOloomamirliie; 

JerMy  Cow,  Yalae  2d 

Ordiiiary  Tub , 


Alderney  Print . 
Creamery  Tab . . 

Tub  Print 

Oleomargarine.. 
do 


Somerset,  Pa 

HerndoD,  Yfk 

Leeebarg.Va 

Myers  ville.  Pa 

SpcncervUle,  Montgomery 

County,  Maryland. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Virginia 


Grade  Dairy . 
Aldeney  .... 


Alderney  and  Short-Horn 
stock. 

Alderney .^— .•••.. 

Hampton  Dairy. 
Darling 


igton. 

W.  H.  Spenoar'a  dani^kter. 

W.  H.  Spencer's  grand- 

danghter.   • 
Aldem'^y 


Grade  Alderney . 
Grade  . 


Alderney 

Grade  Alderney . 
Grade 


..  do 

Alderney . 


....do.. 


Washington,  D.  C 


TT.  H.  SpQnoer . 
WaCU4Bath.. 


Watts  ft  Seth. 
E.  Sherwood.., 


F.K.Ward.. 
Wixom  . 


Chicago,  HI 

Yienna,  Fairfax    County, 

Virmnia. 
Ch.'Un  Bridge,  Alexandria, 

Va. 
Leesburg,  Va.  (near) , 


Bannard,  Lyman  ft 

Co. 
Wm.Hont...r. 


Samuel  Titns . 


Palls  Church.  Va , 

Hampcon,  Baltimore,  Md  . , 
Darling,Pa.,Au|;.7 

Spencorville,  Md.,  Aug.  7 . . 


Chain  Bridge,  Alexandria, 

Va.,  Aug.  7. 
Virginia 


Laurel,  Md.  (ii«>>ir)    , 

SpencervUlo,  Md 

Vienna,  Fairfax   <*oiinty, 
Virginia, 
do 


Chain  Bridge,  Alexandria, 

Va. 
Fairfax  Couuty,  ViiKiuia.. 


*errigo 
rieslUi 


CharleslUdgely 
J.  ft  J.  Darlington 

W.  H.  Speneer's 

daughter. 
W.  IL  Spencer's 

granddaughter. 
Samuel  Titus 


A.  K.  Lefevre . 
J.P.Dickey.. 

Harding.. 

C.  H.  Onrsler.. 
J.W.Lynn... 


Wm.Hunt 

Samuel  Titus . . . 


•Jubu  Saunders.. 


BMghttt-* 


Washington,  D.  C. 
marhet. 

"^ 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Z.  D.  Oilman . 

...do 

..  do 


StaU  481.  Centor 
Market. 

Ward's  Dairy 

436  N^th  street.. 
006lFstrset....... 

<»Itf  La^aTo 


Washington,!).  C 
market. 
...do 


...do 

Baltimore,  Md... 

Oyster's  Washing- 
ton, D.G.,  market 

Washington,  D.C., 
market. 

...do 


..do. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

...do. 
..  do  . 


.do 
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<»/  huitert. 


1 

, 

1 

, 

1 

0 

1 

t 

.2 
S 

1 

m 

1 
f 

1 

i 

■ 

0 

ll 

Is 

PtreL 

Ptra, 

P»0L 

%£.' 

o 

o 

r0ra.  J'ent 

e 

^M 

Ui^iyiDow. 

11 08 

LU8 

4.45 

83. 

244.8 

4.50 

88.55 

80. 

37. 

854.4 

19 

DMpjdlow.. 

8.80 

.877 

2.55 

.81158 

84. 

25. 

240.7 

4.49 

88.86 

40.5 

87. 

3618 

SO 

uSEftjiltow.. 

10.87 

.708 

6.18 

.01168 

84.7 

27. 

245.2 

4.61 

87.80 

41.2 

87. 

2914 

40 

Dmd  yellow.. 

11,44 

.568 

2L08 

.01280 

88. 

26.6 

245.0 

5.54 

87.80 

40.5 

87.6 

2611 

SS 

1L68 

.703 

2.55 

.01210 

83.8 

25. 

244.0 

S.12 

87.81 

41.8 

87.7 

2513 

35 

UgfityeUov.. 

1L14 

.684 

L76 

.91101 

33.8 

27. 

244.8 

5.55 

86.48 

40.5 

37. 

251.5 

30 

Petp  y«Uow.. 
••■•do  «....*■>•. 

11.70 

.620 

2.31 

.01250 

33.2 

26.7 

344.4  1  5.66 

87.80 

40.2 

»7. 

2.^2.4 

80 

14.51 

.038 

1.23 

.01205 

3i.4 

27. 

246.1  [  .M4 

87.84 

41.0 

30 

2:^.5 

do 

0.80 

.880 

1.64 

.01102 
.88897 

35.7 
47.5 

30. 
85. 

280.8 
280.0 

6.70 
Bone 

86.72 
04.80 

4a 

47. 

40. 
8ft.  5 

855.5 

•••••• 

'ind*e"'/."i; 

264.3 

*,  , 

•«.*>..., 

Deep  yeQow.. 
Ufbt  yellow.. 

.•••«• 

. 

.90440 

85.5 

20.5 

284.7 

none 

9&40 

80.7 

37. 

308.4 

•••••• 

0.83 

ToS" 

'4.08 

.90860 

82.5 

25.5 

288.8 

sone 

94.80 

4a 

37.5 

266.9 

18.54 

.028 

1.64 

.91088 

80.0 

26.7 

247.1 

4.62 

88.03 

250.0 

••"io' 

8.71 

1.230 

3.83 

.91072 

33.0 

24.0 

243. 0     4. 40 

87.79 

40.7 

iao 

301.1 

35 

Beep  yellow.. 
UsfityeUow.. 

0.52 

.556 

2.11 

.91200 

34.3 

25. 

246.4     4.69 

88.16 

4a  2 

86.2 

25&3 

25 

7.84 

.520 

3.63 

.91202 
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OHABAOTEBISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  BUTTER. 

Oreamery  batter  is  more  highly  valued  than  that  made  iu  a  small 
way,  because  the  conditions  of  its  manufacture  are  better  understobd, 
the  machinery  more  perfect,  and  the  ci^m  used  iu  better  condition. 
In  this  way  a  butter  is  secured  of  a  pleasant  color  and  agreeable  flavor. 

In  respect  to  chemical  and  physical  composition  a  good  butter  should 
present  the  following  characteristics,  viz.: 

(1)  The  i>ercentage  of  water  should  not  exceed  twelve.  In  most  of 
the  samples  examined  it  was  less  than  this. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  salt  may  vary  within  large  limits.  r. 
In  fact,  many  persons  prefer  butter  perfectly  fresh,  while  others  like 

a  large  amount  of  salt  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  small  percentage 
of  salt  added  ordinarily  to  butter  acts  as  a  preservative.  Its  only  use 
seems  to  be  one  of  taste. 

Judging  from  the  table  3  per  cent,  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  salt  in 
American  butter,  the  variations  being  from  a  minimum  of  1.23  per  cent, 
to  a  maximum  of  6.15.  The  percentage  of  salt,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
much  regarded  iu  making  an  estimate  of  purity.  It  would  probably 
have  to  go  above  8  per  cent,  before  it  could  be  regarded  as  an  adul- 
teration. 

OUBD. 

(3)  How  much  curd  can  a  good  butter  havef  This  is  a  difficult 
question. 

If  a  butter  should  have  no  caseine  in  it  at  all,  it  would  be  a  strong 
presumption  iu  proof  of  adulteration.  If  it  has  too  much,  its  keeping 
properties  are  impaired. 

One  per  cent,  of  curd  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excessive  quantity. 
The  best  butter,  however,  should  contain  less  than  this  amount.  On 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  curd,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  make  it  a  criterion  of  purity. 

SPECIFIC  GBAYITY  OF  THE  BUTTER  FAT. 

(4)  The  fat  of  genuine  butter  is  heavier  than  that  of  tallow,  lard,  or  any 
of  the  common  fats  nsed  as  adulterants.  The  specific  gravity  of  butter 
fat  is  about  912,  water  being  taken  at  1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  tallow 
and  lard  have  a  relative  weight  of  only  900  or  less.  This  is  a  slight 
difference,  and  yet  it  is  a  valuable  one  when  the  question  of  adultera- 
tion is  raised.  But  the  difference  is  so  small  that  only  the  most  careM 
work  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  with  strict  attention  to  tem- 
perature and  manipulation  give  it  any  value.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  &t8  which  are  used  as  batter  surrogates  are  liquid  at  40^  O.  (104^  F.) 
this  temperature  of  determinatioii  has  been  used  in  the  foregoing 
ansdyses. 

The  numbers  given  were  not  obtained  by  calculation,  but  by  direct 
comparison  with  distilled  water  at  the  same  tempHBrature.  While  this 
method  is  not  absolutely  correct,  owing  to  slight  differences  in  the  rates 
of  expansion  of  water  and  oils,  it  yet  gives  the  comparative  differences, 
and  these  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  such  analyses.  A  batter 
affording  a  fat  whose  spedflc  gravity  taken  as  above  falls  below  910, 
would  have  ite  genuineness  subjected  to  doubt. 
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SATUBATION  BQTTIVALBNT. 

(5)  The  quantity  of  alkali  required  to  saponify  the  &t  is  another 
means  of  jadging  of  the  pnrity  of  i(  batter. 

Butter  fiE^t  contains  an  aoid  (butyric)  which  has  a  lower  molecular 
weight  than  the  oleic,  margaric,  andpalmic  adds,  which  form  nearly  all 
of  the  common  butter  adulterants.  By  reason  of  tnisdifferenoe  the  quan- 
tities of  alkali  necessary  for  saponification  are  different  for  equal  weights 
of  butter  &ts  and  those  of  lard,  tallow,  &c.  This  difference  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  table  of  analyses,  and  is  the  most  reliable  evidence  ot 
the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  sample  under  consideration.  The  manip- 
ulation  of  the  analysis  being  an  easy  one,  the  determinations  of  the  sat- 
uration equivalent  is  genendly  the  first  test  in  determining  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  butter.  If  this  number  should  &11  under  250  it  would  be 
safe  to  call  the  sample  genuine  butter. 

60LT7BLE  AOIBS. 

(6)  Pure  butters  have  a  large  percentage  of  adds  soluble  in  water. 
The  percentage  of  these  acids  to  the  total  weight  of  direct  butter  &t  is 
about  five.  In  the  analyses  given  this  percentage  does  not  fall  below 
4.49,  nor  rise  above  6,  except  in  one  case  of  Jersey  butter,  made  under 
exceptional  conditions.  In  the  butter  substitutes  these  acids  rarely  ^o 
above  .5  i)er  cent.  Their  determination,  therefore,  is  an  almost  certain 
one  of  the  purity  of  the  sample. 

OPTICAL  PB0PBBTIB8. 

(7)  Pure  unmelted  butter,  when  reviewed  through  a  sdenite  plate  by 
polarized  light,  presents  a  uniform  tint  over  the  whole  field  of  vision. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  butter  substitutes  give  a  field  of  vision  of  a  mot- 
tled appearance.  This  phenomena  is  so  marked  that,  with  a  little  ex- 
perience, the  observer  will  be  able  to  tell  a  genuine  from  an  artificial 
butter  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  While  the  examination  should 
never  stop  with  this  optical  test  above,  it  can  be  advantageously  used 
as  a  preliminary  step. 

MILK  AKALYBIB. 

Under  instructions  from  this  Bureau,  Mr.  Woodbury  Blair  placed  two 
cows  of  his  herd,  Belle  and  Kitty,  under  special  control.  The  object 
of  the  experiments  was  not  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced nor  of  the  rations  consumed,  but  to  see  if  the  character  of  the 
milk  was  influenced  by  the  admixture  of  ensilage  with  the  food.  The 
cows  were  first  placed  on  a  diet  of  ensilage,  bran,  &c.,  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  milk  of  the  cows  taken  in  the  morning  was  subjected  to  analyses 
for  ten  consecutive  days. 

The  food  was  then  changed  to  chopped  hay,  bran,  and  corn-meal,  and 
the  analyses  made  as  above.  The  rations  were  then  changed  to  those  of 
the  first  trial,  and  the  analyses  continued  for  two  weeks  longer.  At  the 
time  of  each  change  of  diet  the  constituents  of  the  milk  were  subject  to 
some  variations,  which  passed  away  after  a  day  or  two.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  use  of  ensilage  produced  no  marked  change  in  the 
character  of  the  milk.  In  the  case  of  Belle  the  percentage  of  sugar 
5  A— '84 
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was  slightly  decreased  and  that  of  fat  increased  by  the  ensilage  diet. 
With  Kitty  the  ensilage  diet  appeared  to  increase  the  sugar,  but  to 
duainish  the  ta,U  A  much  larger  number  of  determinatioiis,  however, 
must  be  made  before  any  definite  statement  concerning  the  effects  of 
the  ensilage  diet  can  be  nmde.  Mnch,  indeed,  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  ensilage  food.  Thi»  is  so  variable  that  in  all  experiments  the  en- 
silage employed  should  be  snbjected  to  frequent  examination. 

Analyses  of  the  ensilage  employed  will  be  found  in  a  sabsequent 
part  of  this  r^ort. 

Analfffu  of  tnilk  from  W*  SUir's  ooir«, 
COW:  BSLLJB.    FSED:  ENSILAGE. 
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Attaly$e8  of  milk  from  W,  Blait^s  cow«— Continued. 
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9.40 

.623 

.62 

COW:  KITTY.    FEED:  CHOP. 


90 

1  1.0315 

12 
16 
12 
12 

4.67 
4.58 
4.68 
4. .«» 

4.05 
3.78 
3.83 
4.59 
4.36 
4.09 
4.12 
4.45 
4.59 
4.04 

5.05 
6.08 
6.91 
5.55 
5.35 
6.90 
&45 
6.09 
5.33 
5.80 

3.47 
3.61 
3.64 
3.71 
3.68 
3.50 
3.78 
3.19 
3.40 
3. 68 

14.66 
15.76 
15.26 
16.02 
14.84 
14.90 
14.84 
15.59 
14.44 
14.86 

9.51 
9.66 
9.35 
9.47 
9.49 
9.00 
9.49 
9.50 
9.11 
9.06 

.710 
.685 
.^5 
.690 
.710 
.710 
.715 
.745 
.715 
.720 

.66 

02 

04 

1  1.030.5 

,  1,0303 

.81 
.35 

1V5     

1.0313 

.48 

98 

100 

1  1.0:121 

1.03f)6 

13  '  4.62 
15     4. 52 

14  .  4.49 
11     4.25 
11  1  4. 33 
U  ,  4.  21 

! 

.48 
.27 

102... .• 

j  3.0316 

.40 

m 

106 

I  1.0310 

i  i.9;ur> 

1.31 
.60 

108 

1  1.03iJ9 

.45 

A^^rage 

1  1.0311 

13 

4.49 

4.19 

5.05 

3.57 

15.01 

9.36 

.707 

.68 

ADDITIONAL  MILK  ANALYSES. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  results  of  the  remaining  analyses 
of  milk  made  bv  this  Bureau.  They  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  dairyman  in  showing  the  variations  in  the  character  of  the  milk 
taken  under  varying  conditions.  The  chara<5ter  of  the  food  and  other 
details  of  the  work  are  shown  in  the  tables. 
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mikfrom  F,  H.  Smith,  ByaitaviUey  Md, 


Feed. 


I 


» 


Ensilage. 

do... 

do..-. 

..•■.. do... 

.'do... 

do.,., 


1.0287 
1.0297 
L0285 
1.0208 
1.0288 


Pr.et. 
10 
12 
12 
15 
24 
13 


S.36 

4.10 
4.47 
4.58 
4.12 
4.45 


4.45 
4.52 
4.46 
4.48 
4.10 
4.72 


6.37 
5.44 
5.22 
6.27 
9.95 
5.32 


3.25 
3.21 
3.02 
3.21 


14.32 
14.19 
14.19 
1&12 
18.21 
14.19 


8.95 
9.75 
8.97 
&85 
8.26 
8.78 


.615 
.677 
.701 
.724 
.712 


ATenge. 


Chop , 

>•••■•  CIO  •••*•••« 

do 

......do. .....•• 

do 

do 

do ^ 


1.0273 


14 


4.18 


4.42 


6.26 


8.17 


15.04 


8.93 


1.02 
.45 


.48 


do 

do 

do 

Ayerage . 


1.0272 
1.0290 
1.0279 
1.0281 
L0288 
L0274 
L0231 
1.0233 
1.0261 
1.0253 


4.17 
4.37 

■437' 
418 
3.81 
8.84 
3.72 
3.72 
3.82 


4.60 
4.60 
4.95 
4  59 
4.39 
4.26 
3.84 
8.84 
4.17 
4.23 


3.95 
3.01 
4.66 
5.30 
7.10 
6.70 
a  26 
&64 
7.06 
8.18 


3.01 


2.87 
2.42 
3.36 
3.36 
3.54 
3.40 
3.61 


12.58 
12.49 
18.29 
13.90 
16.61 
15.43 
16.88 
17.23 
15.73 
17.14 


&63 
9.48 
8.63 
8.60 

9.41  , 

&73     .810 


1.42 
"."76 


a62 
a69 

8.67 
a96 


1.0266 


15 


4.00 


4.36 


6.28 


3.20 


15.12 


.735 
.585 


.775 


a84     .623 


.75 
L68 
.84 
.76 
.75 


.98 


mikfrom  G.  L 

mghy,  WoodUy  Lane,  D. 

c. 

a 

8 

10 

13 
16 

Ordinary  dairy  caUle  food. . . 

do 

do 

do :... 

1.0309 
1.0275 
1.0256 
1.0318 
1.03U 
L0808 
1.0308 
1.0250 
L0290 
1.-0294 
1.0310 
L0307 

5 

7 
8 
5 

11 
8 
8 
7 
4 
8 
6 
8 

10 

2.03 
4.15 
4.33 
4.87 

3.92 
4.57 
4.16 
4.80 

2.37 
a29 
3.56 
3.19 

ioo" 

a  92 

a46 
iao6 

1L23 
11.91 

7.09 
a  77 
7.67 
a72 

.443 

.667 
.492 
.576 

"'.84 

-.64 

21 
25 
33 
39 

:;:;;.'dS:!'.;:;i.".'."i:.*.*!".'.*.!.'! 

do 

4.87 
4.93 

'4.' 62* 
4.54 
4.61 
4.67 

4.88 
4.96 
4.81 
4.02 
4.60 
4.51 
4.45 
4.53 

3.56 
3.T7 

a7a 

5.65 

a  19 
a  01 
a20 
a3(j 

a  05 

'i'oi' 
a  43 
a63 

2.84 
2.94 

a  05 

14.41 
ia82 
12.41 
a  36 
11.33 
11.41 
ia20 
12.19 

10.85 
a  05 

a  69 
a  71 
a  14 
a4o 
a  91 
a83 

.548 
.649 
.644 

a38 

41 

......  do.. 

.646 
.630 
.645 
.595 

.24 

46 
51 
54 

......do... ........ ........... 

do 

do 

Average 

.48 
.71 
.54 

1.0295 

7 

4.36 

4.52 

a  60 

2.96 

11.73 

a  24 

.576 

.65 

Hr.  Blair 

6 

1.0803 
1.0295 

14 
11 

&79 
4.32 

a92 
4.85 

6.78 
5.16 

a99 

15.26 
14.52 

a  47 
a86 

.630 
.587 

^94 

7 

....do 

Dr.  liOring.- ,,.,,,,■» - 

31 

L0333 
L0332 

8 
6 

'5.*  25' 
a85 

5.24 
4.92 

4.71 
4.28 

3.08 

a  83 

14.41 
14.03 

a  70 
a  75 

.608 
.625 

52 

..-.do 

Mr.  Dodge 

.54 

19 

1.0808 

7 

3.80 

a  31 

a  24 

laoi 

a  70 

.605 

.80 

PROPERTIRS  OF  A  GOOD  MILK. 

(1)  Specific  gravity.-^The  specific  gravity  of  a  fair  average  milk  is 
about  1.030;  when  tiie  cream  has  been  removed  this  namber  is  larger. 
It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  milk  adulterations  to  remove  the  cream 
and  then  add  water  until  the  density  of  the  milk  is  reduced  to  its  orig- 
inal degree.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  the  lactometer  in  determining 
the  purity  of  a  milk  from  its  specific  gravity  may  lead  to  serious  error. 
It  is  true  also  that  perfectly  genuine  may  vary  greatly  in  specific  grav- 
ity. The  density  of  the  milk  taken  at  the  beginniug  of  milking  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  milk  taken  at  the  end  of  the  process.  This 
arises  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  first  of  the  milking  is  always 
poorer  in  fat  than  the  last.  In  fact  the  last  of  the  milking,  the  <' strip- 
pings,"  is  often  almost  pure  cream.    Unless,  therefore,  the  conditions 
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under  which  the  sample  of  milk  is  obtained  are  known,  the  number 
expressing  its  density  is  not  conclusive  in  respect  of  its  genuineness. 

This  is  a  question,  however,  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  official  control  of  the  sale  of  milk,  and  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  reopen  the  argument. 

(2)  Volwfiie  of  cream, — The  volume  of  cream  which  a  given  milk  wiU 
afford  depends  on  many  conditions.  Among  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  variation  may  be  mentioned  distance  and  time  of  transporta- 
tion, shape  of  vessel  in  which  the  milk  is  placed,  temperature,  and  time 
allowed  for  the  cream  to  rise.  On  account  of  these  causes  of  variations, 
milks  taken  from  the  same  cow  and  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible show  marked  variations  in  the  volume  of  cream  produced.  I  have 
also  noticed  that  milks  bought  at  random  from  the  dealers  do  not  show 
so  large  a  volume  of  cream  as  those  which  are  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of 
analyses  oi  milks  obtained  from  Higby.  These  were  purchased  fh)m  the 
milk- wagon  each  morning,  and  the  driver  did  not  know  they  were  for 
analysis.    The  mean  per  cent,  of  cream  by  volume  is  7. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  milks  furnished  by  Smith  were  known  to  be 
used  for  analysis.  The  mean  volume  per  cent,  for  the  two  sets  is  14}. 
These  significant  facts  show  the  Importance  of  having  complete  control 
of  the  fading  and  milking  the  cows  in  the  subsequent  studies  of  the 
Department  in  thia  direction.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  the  value  of 
milk  analyses  in  determining  a  standwl  of  comparison  for  American 
milks  depends  chiefly  on  such  a  supervision  as  I  have  mentioned. 

(3)  Fat. — ^The  percentage  of  fat  in  a  milk  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  the  volume  of  the  cream.  Therefore  the  determination  of  the  fat  or 
ether  extract  gives  a  better  index  of  the  butter-making  value  of  the 
milk  than  is  afibrded  by  the  volume  of  thel  cream  alone.  Inasmuch  as 
the  real  market  value  of  a  ipilk  depends  largely  on  its  content  of  fat, 
the  numbers  given  in  the  preceding  tables  for  the  fat  per  cents  will 
be  studied  with  interest.  It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
American  milk  (107  analyses)  is  not  far  from  5. 

Solids  not  fat — ^When  milk  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  water- 
free  residue  weighed  the  percentage  of  total  solids  is  obtained.  K  the 
peroentf^e  of  fat  is  subtracted  from  this  number  the  percentage  of 
^'solids  not  fat"  is  given.  This  percentage  is  nearly  a  constant  quan- 
tij^,  and  in  average  milk  is  not  fis^r  from  9.2.  When  thd  number  falls 
below  9  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  milk  has  been  watered  or  is  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  further  details  concerning  the 
analysis  of  milk  and  its  adulteration.  Thiii  subject  will  be  presented  at 
a  subsequent  time  in  the  form  of  a  special  report. 


EEPOBT  OP  THE  ASSISTANT  CHEMIST. 

Bureau  op  OHKaiiSTBY,  Depabtment  op  Aoeicultueb, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  September  11, 1884. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  Department  for  1884  the  following  synopsis  of  the  work  of 
the  past  year  which  has  been  carried  on  under  my  direction. 
Thanking  you  for  the  sincere  support  you  have  given  me  in  the  work, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

CLIFFORD  RICHAEDSON, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Chemist. 
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INVESTIGATIONS   OP   AMERICAN   CEREALS    AND    THEIR 

PRODUCTS. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  year  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  wheat  and  its  products,  previous  analyses  of  com  having  been  saflft- 
cient  in  number  to  demonstrate  the  very  universal  uniformity  of  its 
composition.  A  number  of  weighings  of  varieties  of  the  latter  have 
been  made,  however,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  size  of  kernels 
grown  in  different  portions  of  the  country,  and  a  few  determinations  of 
aah  and  albuminoids. 

The  wheats  which  have  been  analyzed,  while  including  some  scat- 
tered specimens,  which  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  hand,  have 
been  principally  from  parts  of  the  country  which  were  not  well  repre- 
sented in  our  previous  report,  or  where  those  which  have  been  selected 
were  deemed  by  good  judges  to  be  not  truly  characteristic  of  the  State, 
as  in  the  case  of  Minnesota.  A  selection  from  Professor  Blount's  crop 
of  1883  has  also  been  examined,  it  being  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  Colorado  varieties  grown  under  his  direction  have  been  ana- 
lyzed. The  roller  process  of  milling  having  attracted  much  attention 
and  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the  methods  of  milling  at  the  present 
day,  a  complete  series  of  samples  illustrative  thereof  has  been  supplied 
by  0.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  and  partial  series  by  Warder 
&  Bamett,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Herr  &  Cissel,  of  Georgetown,  D. 
C,  together  with  numerous  flours  from  different  millers  in  Minnesota 
and  elsewhere,  manntkctnred  by  gradual  reduction. 

The  question  of  the  susceptibility  of  flour  and  other  grain  products 
to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  been  a  siVbject  of  considera- 
tion, and  baking  experiments  with  flours  fi^om  various  States  and  of 
different  grades  have  been  carried  on  for  comparison  with  similar  work 
done  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  some  of  our  wheats  were 
included. 

WHEAT. 

In  previous  reports  the  analyses  included  determinations  of  water, 
ash,  oil,  fiber,  and  albuminoids.  During  the  past  year  the  determina- 
tions of  oil  and  fiber  have  been  omitted,  as  the  slight  variations  which 
have  been  found  to  occur  are  of  less  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  grain,  and  as  the  data  already  obtained  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  The  determination  of  the  albuminoids  in  connec- 
tion with  the  size  and  condition  of  the  wheat  settle,  as  far  as  a  chem- 
ical and  phjrsical  examination  can  succeed,  the  peculiarities  of  the  sam- 
ples in  hand. 

The  results  are  presented  in  the  following  tables,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previous  reports.  There  is  also  a  table  giving  such 
analyses  of  wheats  from  other  sources  as  have  not  hitherto  been  col- 
lected : 
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AVERAGES. 

The  analyses  in  the  preceding  tables,  when  combined  with  those  pre- 
viously published,  modify  to  a  certain  immaterial  de^^ee  the  average 
composition  of  the  wheat  of  the  whole  country.  The  few  scattered 
analyses  from  the  Eastern  States  change  the  averages  for  those  States 
very  slightly,  the  greater  number  of  specimens  coming  from  Ohio,  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  and  California,  localities  which  were  not  represented 
before,  or  at  most  indifferently  well ;  and  from  Colorado,  where  wheats 
from  the  same  farm  have  been  examined  for  three  consecutive  years : 
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78         report  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
Peculiarities  in  Different  Localities. 

OHIO. 

GPhe  wheats  from  this  State  were  grown  by  William  B*  Alwood, 
superintendent  of  field  experiments  at  the  farm  of  the  Ohio  State  Ex- 
periment Station.  In  our  original  bulletin  they  were  incorrectly  stated 
to  have  been  grown  on  the  University  Farm  by  W.  Brotherton. 

The  crop  of  1883  averaged,  it  is  said,  about  30  bushels  per  acre.  It 
was  not,  however,  entirely  plump,  "owing  to  a  wet  spring  succeeded  by 
dry  weather  before  ripening,'^  and  the  weight  per  bushel  was  therefore 
light,  about  57  pounds.  The  fact  that  the  grain  was  shriveled  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  ability  to  fill  the  floury  portion  with  its  full  quantity  of 
starch,  and  the  relative  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  therefore  higher  than 
would  be  found  in  a  well-developed  grain.  ^ 

This  inability  to  form  the  usual  proportion  of  starch  in  the  grain,  or 
the  reverse,  an  enhanced  starch  formation,  will  be  seen  to  be  a  power- 
ful factor  in  altering  the  composition  of  the  wheat  grain.  The  specimens 
which  have  been  just  mentioned  from  Ohio,  and  others  from  Dakota, 
Colorado,  and  Oregon,  illustrate  the  depeqdence  of  the  relative  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  upon  the  amount  of  starch  which  it  has 
been  able  to  accumulate. 

MUmBBOTA. 

The  specimens  previously  analyzed  from  this  State  were  from  the 
exhibits  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bailroad  in  the 
Department  Museum,  but  as  they  were  not  considered  representative 
wheats  by  prominent  millers,  and  the  results  were  unsatisfactory  to 
them,  thev  were  invited  to  send  samples  of  their  own  selection  from  the 
crop  of  1§83.  The  analyses  given  in  this  bulletin  will,  therefore,  show 
the  composition  of  the  best  spring  wheat  of  Minnesota,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  represent  the  average  of  the  State,  as  the  samples  were  all 
of  No.  1  hard  wheat. 

The  average  of  the  analyses  previously  published,  of  the  foiu-  made 
this  year,  and  of  all  taken  together,  are  given  below : 


Analyses  and  constituents. 

RaUroad 
exhibits. 

No.lhard 

wheat, 
1883. 

AIL 

Nnmber  of  anslvses .'........................••..... - 

9. 
3.354 

4. 

3.001 

13. 

Weight  of  100  grains 

grams.. 

. ......ner  cent.. 

3.168 

Water 

10.60 

1.71 

75.03 

12.66 

8.64 
1.91 
75.05 
14.40 

9.96 

Ash 

do 

1.77 

UndAtiBniiincd.  .......................................... 

do.... 

75.09 

Albnminoids .....^ 

do.... 

18.18 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00. 

do... 

Nitrogen ....■•... 

2.03 

2.31 

2.11 

The  average  of  all  probably  fairly  represents  the  production  of  the 
State,  while  "No.  1  hard  spring  wheat"  is  richer  in  albuminoids,  but 
small  in  size,  both  of  which  characteristics  are  due  to  a  lack  of  starch, 
owing  to  the  short  period  of  growth  and  rapid  maturity  and  consequent 
inabiSty  to  accumulate  that  constituent. 


DAKOTA. 


Through  the  kindness  of  General  M.  V.  Z.  Woodhull,  specimens  of  the 
crop  of  spring  wheat  of  1883  from  some  of  the  leading  farms  of  the 
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Territory  have  been  sent  to  this  division.  As  will  be  seen,  they  are 
all  extremely  rich  in  albuminoids  with  the  exception  of  that  grown  in 
Pembina.  One  specimen  contains  18.03  per  cent,  of  albominoids,  and 
the  ten  together  average  over  15  per  cent. 

Average  composiiion  of  Dakota  spring  tcheat,  crop  of  1883. 
Weight  of  100  graiofl grams..      3.151 

Water pero6iit..  8.51 

Asli do—-  1.94 

Undetermined do.--.  74.11 

Albuminoids do.-..  15.44 


Total 100.00 


Nitrogen do .     2.47 

The  wheat  containing  18.03  per  cent  of  albuminoids  is  the  richest 
which  has  yet  been  analyzed  in  the  United  States.  It  was  grown  in 
La  Moure  County  by  Sykes  &  Hughes,  and  is,  of  course,  a  spring  variety. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  composition  of  a  winter  wheat 
grown  on  that  soil. 

Of  winter  varieties  only  one  specimen  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Territory.  This,  in  comparison  with  a  spring  wheat  from  the  same 
source,  shows  that  the  peculiarities  are  without  doubt  due,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Ohio  and  Minnesota,  to  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  starch  stored  in  the  grain. 
The  size  or  weight  per  hundred  grains  of  the  two  specimens  was — 

Qmma. 

Winter 3.513 

Spring 2.765 

and  the  percentages  of  albuminoids — 

Winter 10.68 

Spring 14.35 

the  latter  being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  former,  so  that  if  the 
winter  wheat  were  supposed  to  be  diminished  in  size  at  the  expense  of 
its  starch  the  relative  percentage  of  nitrogen  would  rise  to  a  point  near 
that  usually  found  in  spring  wheats.  The  spring  wheats  may,  therefore, 
be  reg^ded  as  richer  in  nitrogen,  owing,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  to 
their  inability  to  fill  out  the  grain  with  starch  to  a  size  corresponding 
with  winter  grain. 

COLORADO. 

In  a  previous  report  the  analyses  were  published  of  a  large  number  of 
wheats  from  Colorado,  grown  during  the  years  1881  and  1882,  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Blount,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins.  The  average 
composition  for  each  year  was  as  follows: 

Average  composition  of  Colorado  wheat  crops  of  1881  and  1882. 


Anftlyaes  and  constitaent«. 


1881. 


1882. 


STtunber  of  Taiieties  Mutlyxed  . 

Weight  of  100  grains 

Water 

A«h 


12 


Oil. 
Carbhydratea  . 
Crude  fiber.... 
Albnmlnoids.. 


...grama.. 

.peroent.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


4.865 


4.283 


Kitiogen. 


..do.. 


0.86 
2.28 
2.41 

70.48 
1.67 

13.40 

100.00 


8.80 
1.09 
2.38 

72.08 
1.76 

13.04 

100.00 
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Or  for  the  two  seasons : 

Average  eompofiltion  of  Colwcido  wheats  for  the  ttco  seasons^  1881  and  1882, 

Number  of  varieties  analyzed • 45 

Weight  of  100  grains • grams..  4.682 

Water .percent..    9.57 

Aah do..-.     2.21 

Oil do 2.38 

Carbhydrates do 70.91 

Crade  fiber do 1.62 

Albuminoids * do....  13.31 

100.  OO 

Nitrogen • do....    2.13 

Specimens  of  the  crop  of  1883  have  been  examined,  and  the  ayerage 
for  that  year  obtained. 

Average  composithn  of  Colorado  wheat^  cro})  of  1883. 

Nomberof  varieties  analyzed 57 

Weight  of  100  grains grams..  3.941 

Water percent..    9.38 

Ash do 2.09 

Undetermined * do....  76.79 

Albuminoids do 11.74 

100.  OO 

Nitrogen do....    1.88 

It  is  plain  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked  falling  off  in  albumi- 
noids. Twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-seven  varieties  examined  this  year 
were  also  among  the  specimens  ot  1881.  The  leverages  for  the  two 
years  of  the  same  varieties  show  in  the  same  way  changes  such  as  were 
seen  in  the  average  of  all. 

Average  composition  of  twenty-seven  Colorado  wheats  in  1881  and  in  1883. 


Conetitaeiits. 

1881. 

1888. 

Weight  of  100  imdns 

errtktnm 

4.M7 

4.187 

rT..-.^-,r--.-.,,pVf  <Mnt.. 

Wntcr 

9.88 

2.23 

74.62 

18.42 

0.15 

Ash   

do  . 

2.00 

UDdetdnnioeil 

do 

76.66 

Albnininoidfl ...•• 

do.... 

12.19 

An 

100.00 

100.00 

Nitrofcon 

2.15 

1  05 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  ash  and  albuminoids,  and  in  the  weight 
of  100  grains,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  change  in  these  respects  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  each  analysis  in  this  regard. 
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Cwnpariaon  of  the  oropa  of  1881  and  188;^. 


Weight  of  100  ' 
Kleins. 
S«rita  number. 

Water. 

1 

A«h.          1 
1881.       188ft 

Nitioflea. 

188L 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

188ft 

188L 

188ft 

728 .,. 

2123. 

Oram§ 

4.702 

Orttmt. 
'i.223 

PereL 
ia55 

"ft  72* 

""ft*89* 

"ftii* 

"'His' 
'io.'i7' 
"■ftii' 
"iftif 
•ftii" 
"ftii 

'■ft7i' 
ft  76 
"io.*65 
"ift*2i" 
"i6.'23* 

*"ft7i' 

*"i.*89' 

"'i'a' 

"ftOT 

"'i'i7 

"iftii' 

'"ft'57' 


ft98 

"io.'o2* 
'"ft'ii* 
""ftii" 
"io.'i2* 

PereU 

"ftii" 

*"&68 

"ftTS' 

"ftii" 

""ft  87" 

*"ft70' 

"'i'.ii' 
""ftii' 
""ftio 

*""ftj"c 
*"9.*73* 

■"ftii" 
"ftii 
*'io.*73' 
*'*fti7' 
"'ftii' 
"'ft  is' 

*"ft60" 

"""ftii" 
'"ftii" 

'"8.'27* 

"'i'95' 
"io.'ii* 
"'ftii' 

'"8.*70" 

"iftii" 
"'iftii' 

PereL 
ft24 

'"i'ii" 
""i'ii" 
""i'io' 
■"i'ii" 
'"i'ii' 
"i'ii* 
"i'ii" 
'"i"os* 

"*i*07' 

"iii" 

'**i*57" 

'"i'54' 

"i'i?' 
*"'i*io" 
'"'i.'ii' 
'"'i'ifr 

""i'irj" 
""i'35' 

'i'oi' 
'"iii" 
""i*7o" 
""i'oi" 
"""i'ii" 

"i'i?" 
""i'32' 
'"i'iii* 
"■ftii* 

PereL 

"'i.'ii* 
*"i'2i" 
""i'io* 
"'i'io* 
'"i'07' 
"i'ii" 
""i'ii' 
"'i'ii' 
"'i'ii* 
"'i'ii' 
"a'io* 
"'i'ii* 
"i'ii" 

*"i."87' 

"'i'i2' 
"i'if 
"i'oi" 
"i'oi' 
*  "i'io" 
'"i"o2" 
"i'ii' 
""i'ii* 
'"i'oi* 
*"i'oi* 
"i"o2* 
*"i'io" 
""i'oi" 
""i'M" 

Peret. 
11.75 

"ift'76* 

"ift2i* 
"ii'ii* 
"iiii" 
"iftii* 
"ii*75' 
"ii'ii* 
"ii'ii* 
"ii'ii' 
"ii'ii* 
"ii'ii" 
"i2.'ii" 
"ii'ii* 
ii'ii' 
'ii'ii* 
'iifii" 
'iftii' 
**ii"oi" 
"iftii 
"ii'ii* 
"ii'ii" 
"ii'ii" 
"ii'ii" 
"ii'ii' 
""iftii" 
■"iftii" 
"iftoi" 

PereL 

"i:io' 
"ii'ii' 

"ii'ii* 
'*ii"ii* 
"ii'ii* 
"ii.'Ti* 

"ii."o8" 
"ii'78' 
"iftii* 
"'ii'ii' 
"ii'oi* 
"ii'ii* 
"'ftii' 
"ii.'ii' 
" 'ii'ii" 
"ii'ii" 

"iiii* 
"'ii'oi' 

"iiii" 
"ii'73" 
"ii'ii" 
"'ii'ii* 
"ii'oi" 
**ifti5' 
"ii'oi* 
"ii'ii" 

"iftii" 
"iftii' 

PereL 

,1.88 

ft2i 
"i'ii* 
•"i'ii' 
"'i'ii' 
""L'ii* 
'""Lii* 
*"'fti7' 
"'i'ii* 
•"i'ii^ 
'"i'oi* 
"i'ii* 
"'i'ii' 
""i'07' 

ii6 
"'i'Ti' 
"'i'ii 
"i'ii* 
"'i'ii' 
"i'ii' 

"'i"07" 

"'i'ii* 
""i'ii* 
"iii' 
"'i'ii* 
"i'ii" 
""i'ii" 

PeireL 

"i'57 

tS;::::::;::.:::: 

212« 

ft024 
**ft7ii' 

L76 

738 

4.434 

8137 

L82 

729 

4.442 
"ft  806* 

LOO 

7M 

4.131 

2190 

L96 

720 

2131 

3.672 

iii 

721 

4.834 

'ft  die' 
*  iois 

2182 

L76 

7J9 

i.73i 

2133 

2.04 

735 

iioi 

"4.ii2* 

2134 

ft07 

722 

ft  187 

2125  ............ 

4.8i8 

ft  80 

tS::::::::;:::::; 

2136 

ft35i 

L76 

730 

2137 ,. 

ft  761 

L87 

724 1. 

2138 

ft442 

"ftTsi* 



4.247 

"iiid' 
"iisi' 
'"i'ois' 

LOO 

741 

ft8&l 

2139 

1.85 

738 

ft  214. 

2141 

2.13 

731 

2142 

ftioi 

"  "i'w 

742 

ft  145 

2163 

ft  18 

743 

4.830 

2154, 

L93 

727 

2159 

5.078 

"iiii' 

"i.'208" 

..% 

4.191 

L85 

745 

i.'672 

21<I0 

1.88 

746 

4.499 

2181 

ft  07 

782 

ft  100 

2162 

1.90 

747... 

4214 

■  'ft  252* 
"ft  082* 

2183                      .  . 

1.93 

738 

ftS86 

2164 

ft07 

748 — .— 

ft  754 

'i'sii' 
"i'm 
"i'iii' 
"ifiii" 

2165 

ft  24 

749 

ft924 

2166 

ft  30 

751 

ftl93 

2167 

ft  16 

737 

ft  888 

2188 

ft02 

There  was  a  loss  of  albomiuoids  in  every  variety,  with  four  exceptions, 
and  a  decrease  in  weight  in  all  but  one.  This  change,  which  at  first 
seemed  rather  surprising,  is  explained  by  Professor  Blount  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Colorado  Agricultural  Collegk, 

Fort  CollkUf  Colo.,  June  17,  1884. 
Mt  Dsab  Sib  :  Tonr  letter  of  the  lltb,  inclosine  analyses  of  wheats,  receiyed.    I 
am  iK>t  at  aU  sniprised  at  the  fsAHns  off  in  the  albuminoids  and  other  deleterions 
changes.    I  think  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  rea.son  for  the  deterioration. 

First.  In  June  of  last  year,  while  theAe  wheats  woro  in  the  formation  stage,  we  hod 
a  beavT  and  destmoldve  hail-storm,  which  almost  entirely  destroyed  my  whole  crop. 
So  badly  was  it  beaten  down  that  it  was  a  month  before  the  crop  was  whore  it  was 
before,  and  not  half  of  it  then  was  making  anything  like  good  grain.    I  find  when 
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fhe  whMt  plsnt  !•  in  any  way  i^JoNd  the  grain  e§pMlally  ooffen  most.  The  foliage, 
if  anything,  rather  flourishes,  or,  in  other  words,  grows  more  yigoronsly  and  rank. 
The  sap  is  more  abundaut,  aud  the  grain  prodaoiDg  elements  mncb  less. 

BeooDd.  Last  year  up  to  August  we  bad  much  more  rain  than  ever  before.  Fre- 
quent showers,  followed  by  hot  suns  aud  damp,  sultry  air,  made  many  of  my  wheats 
msi.     Those  injured  and  put  back  by  bail  sun«red  most  firom  rust. 

1  am  satisfied  these  are  the  causes  of  deterioration  noticed  in  the  analyses.    The 
difference  in  the  two  seasons  was  as  great  as  tbat  between  ours  generally  and  that  of 
Iowa.    I  think  this  year  will  bring  out  my  hybrids  with  a  better  showing. 
y«ty  truly,  yours, 

A.  E.  BLOUNT. 

CUFVOBD  RlCHARDSOK,  Esd., 

A§9i$tQnt  ChemiiL 

ProfeBOor  Blount's  ooDclasions  are  interesting  and  nndonbtedly  oor- 
reot,  and  show  how  sensitive  wheat  is  to  oaases  affecting  its  develop- 
ment. 

Arrested  development  may  apparently  produce  two  results,  aocordlng 
to  the  period  Id  the  growth  of  the  plaut  at  which  it  occurs.  Id  the 
Colorado  specimens,  as  Professor  Blouut  remarks,  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen was  probably  cut  off  b>  the  iujury  done  by  storms.  In  the  cases 
of  the  Ohio  wheats,  which  owed  their  small  sice  and  shriveled  ap- 
pearance to  wet  weatner  Just  before  harvestiug,  the  check  to  develop- 
ment came  after  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  seed  had  been  stored  up 
aud  prevented  the  accumulation  of  the  starch  which  was  necessary  to 
make  a  plump  grain. 

Professoi  Blount  proposes  to  continue  his  experiments,  and  it  will  be 
very  interesting  to  observe  the  quality  and  composition  of  succeeding 
crops. 

In  IS82  the  product  of  several  seed  wheats  sent  to  Colorado  in  1881 
was  found  to  be  much  richer  in  albuminoids  than  the  original  seed,  and 
in  our  previous  bulletin  attention  was  called  to  thin  fact.  Of  the  last 
year's  crop  eight  varieties  were  from  seed  sent  to  Professor  Blouut  fh>m 
Washington. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  will  show  the  changes  during  the  past 
unfavorable  season: 

Compariaon  of  Department  eeed  and  Colorado  oropt,  186^'83. 


Ssrisl  namber. 

Weigbt  of  100 
grsiut. 

Wster. 

AA. 

Kitrofea. 

Seed. 

Orops. 

SMd. 

Orops. 

SMd. 

Crops. 

S«ecL 

Orops. 

SMd. 

Crops. 

UTS 

Qram$. 
4.153 

Orame. 
4. 183* 

Perct 
0.84 

Peret, 

Peret. 

L78 

"Toi* 

"Loi* 

i.M 

"■l75 
*"i.'95' 

■■'i.'8o' 
'"'iii' 

Per  a. 

'iio 

""i'io' 

**T05* 

"'i'io' 
"Voi* 
""iif 
'"i'oi 

*'"i'20' 

Peret 
0.88 

*"il.'78 

•■i2.*o5* 

*'i6.*83' 

"ii'io- 
"i'so' 
"io.i6 

*'li*46* 

PereL 
"ii.'i6' 
'ii'is' 
**ii06 

"i2.*43* 

"ii'io* 
■■iL*M 
"ii'ii* 
"ii'a' 

Peret 
L80 

*"l*88* 

*"i'08* 

*"t85 

"'i'sf 

'"L62' 

Peret. 

3174... -•......•... 

"'  L'to 

2175 

8.850 

•i.*860* 

4.804 

*4.0i7* 

*'i*28i* 



3.818 

"1870* 

"i'ooi* 

"iio  '.-.7.TT. 

;     0.60 

0174  1 

,     0.55 

0.00  1 

10.85 

U.35' 

'    U-11 

10.60, 

9.44 

10.38   

0l21 

3176 

"iS 

21T7  ........ ...... 

1830 

2178 

'"i"o7 

2170 

\m 

2100 

*  i'oi 

2181  

'  im 

2182 

2.02 

2183 

4.084 

2184 

""1.82 

2185 ; 

8.003 

2188 

1  ftTi 

2187 —... 

8.188 

0.48 

*"'0.*92' 

'i'y' 

**         •••-••    ..•••••• 

3.483      8.033 

10.07 

0.8S 

...±?. 

2.10 

■  II             K     - 

11.71 

13.80 

1.88 

L08 

Loti...  .••.«• 

6 
3 

3 

5 

=^ 

1 

I 

C^ 

1 
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The  aTeras;e8  show  that  the  erop,  BOtwlthstaiiding  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, has  improved  iu  ash  and  albnminoids  aDd  size  of  the  grain,  and 
thai  the  concluaionsof  previous  analyses  are  verified.  The  last  variety. 
No.  2187-d,  was  the  oulj  one  to  lose  in  percentage  of  albuminoids,  and 
this  was  plainly  because  it  contained  in  the  seed  a  higher  amount  than 
could  be  supported  by  Colorado  conditions  in  the  crop.  This  same 
wheat,  the  Geiger,  a  spring  variety  from  Asia,  it  will  be  noticed  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  ahh  in  connection  with  its  high  percentage  of 
albuminoids,  and  loses  the  one  with  the  decrease  of  the  other.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  drawn  to  the  intimate  relation  between  ash  and 
albuminoids  iu  the  whole  grain  in  the  previous  report,  and  the  reason 
of  this  will  appear  in  later  analyses,  where  it  Is  shown  that  the  bran 
and  germ,  both  storehouses  of  nitrogen,  contain  large  amounts  of  ash. 

That  Colorado  is  a  place  where  a  rich  and  fine  wheat  can  be  raised  is 
evident  from  the  worh  of  the  past  three  years ;  but  it  is  also  plain  that 
all  the  aid  which  human  agency  can  control  must  be  given  to  this  end. 
Two  samples  of  wheat  grown  in  another  part  of  the  State,  Fremont 
County,  which  have  been  in  the  Department  museum  for  some  time,  are 
not  rich  in  albuminoids,  containing  each  only  9.80  per  cent.  This 
variation  shows  that  great  cai*e  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  grain 
at  a  high  standard  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  wheats  from  Fremont 
County  something  was  lacking. 

THE  PAOIFIO  COAST. 

The  conclusion  was  drawn  last  year  that  Oregon  produced  a  wheat 
extremely  poor  in  albuminoids,  although  the  appearance  of  the  grain 
was  fair  and  large. 

Surprise  having  been  expressed  at  this  statement,  it  was  suggested 
that  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  a  selected  sample  of  Oregon  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  ltS83.  For  this  pursose  a  specimen  was  chosen  which  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  presented  to  its  guests  at  a  dinner  in  Walla 
Walla,  during  the  excursion  given  by  the  road  in  the  autumn  of  18S3. 
The  result  (serial  No.  1854)  was  a  complete  confirmation  of  previous 
analyses.  The  percentage  of  albuminoids  found  was  7.70,  and  this  de- 
termination having  been  confirmed  by  duplication,  the  wheat  was  proved 
to  be  the  lowest  in  albuminoids  of  any  that  have  been  examined  in  this 
country.  Its  appearance  was  fine,  but  the  size  of  the  grain  smidler 
than  one  usually  expects  in  Oregon  wheats. 

Attempts  to  obtain  samples,  typical  of  the  production  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast,  have  failed,  but  a  consideration  of  the  great  range  of 
climate  found  there,  together  with  a  few  analyses  of  samples  found  in 
the  museum  of  the  Department,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wheats  of  California,  at  any  rate  as  a  whole,  would  not  be  found  to  be 
as  starchy  ns  those  from  Oregon,  except  where  the  climate  corresponds* 

MAIZE. 

Before  considering  the  investigations  of  wheat  products,  a  synopsis 
of  our  work  upon  maize  (com)  may  well  follow. 

The  average  composition  of  com  bom  the  various  States,  derived 
from  the  analyses  published  in  a  previous  bulletin,  difiTered  very  slighO,\ 
i  n  their  percentages  of  albuminoids.  The  observations  upon  tiiis  cerea J 
during  the  past  year  have  been  confined,  therefore,  to  determinations  of 
oi  trogon  and  ash  in  a  number  of  samples  from  localities  from  which  nono 
had  been  previously  received,  and  to  taking  the  wdghts  of  one  hundred 
kernels  of  specimens  fi^m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Andly»e9  ofAmsrioan  corn  hy  Stai€$. 


Variety, 


Now  York : 

Yellow  FUnt .. 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

nUaois: 

Bed  Dent 

White  Dent... 

Do 

TellowDent.. 

Do 

White  

Bed  Dent 

White  Dent... 
Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

White  Deut... 
Yellow  Dent... 
White  Dent... 
Yellow  Dent.. 

Bed  Dent 

White  Dent... 
Miim^Mrtft: 

Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

Do 

White  Dent... 
YeUow  Flint.. 
Yellow  Dent.. 
White  Dent... 
YeUow  Dent. . 
Yellow  Flint. - 
Yellow  Dent .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Red  Flint 

Mixed  Dent... 
White  Dent... 
Dakota: 

White  Dent... 

Bed  Dent 

Yellow  Dent.. 
White  Dent... 
Yellow  Dent. . 

Do 

Do 

Mixed  Flint... 
Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

White  Dent... 
Yellow  Defit.. 
Bed  Dent 

Do 

Do 

Kobraaka: 

Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

UlixedDent... 
Yellow  Dent. . 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mix«*dDent... 
Yellow  Dent. . 

Do 


Serial    I 
nuiuber  I 


A»h. 


IJ^dflN'*-^-^- 


Per  cent 

Per  ff.nt 

Pereenf^ 

TiSSn 

1.41 

9.80 

1. 57 

2394 

1.54 

12.43 

1,99 

2:t9r> 

1.21 

9.28 

1.4i» 

239€ 

1,15 

».  10 

1.4C 

2397 

1.2J 

l\  45  ^ 

1.  r.1 

2099 

1.50 

10.85 

1.74 

2400 

LBl 

10.68 

L71 

2402 

1.50 

10.  H5, 

1.74 

2403 

L47 

12.43  ' 

L99 

2380 

1.27 

8.75  1 

1.40 

2331 

1.72 

12,08 

1.93 

2032 

1.50 

10. 6<? 

1.71 

2383 

1,87 

10.50 

L68 

2336 

1.52 

11.38 

1.82 

2337 

1.15 

8.40 

1.34 

2341 

1.40 

10.83 

L65 

2348 

1.38 

8.05 

1.29 

2344 

2.60 

10.33 

1.65 

2347 

1.32 

0.28 

L48 

iS 

1.59 

11.38 

L82 

1.35 

11.20 

L70 

2351 

1.17 

8.4P 

1.34 

2352 

1.22 

9.80 

1.57 

2358 

1.60 

10.88 

L65 

2356 

1.85 

1L03 

1.76 

2862 

L58 

10.33 

1.65 

2365 

1.48 

10.15 

1.62 

2366 

1.43 

7.88 

L26 

2868 

L30 

10.85 

1.74 

1069 

L84 

10.85 

1.74 

1900 

1.85 

12.43 

LOB 

1901 

1.63 

11.20 

1.7» 

1902 

1.39 

9.10 

1.46 

1993 

1.74 

11.03 

1.76 

1094 

1.60 

9.H) 

1.57 

1!)95 

1. 51 

9.45 

L51 

1996 

1.73 

a  75 

1.40 

1997 

1.61 

&80 

1.67 

1998 

1.65 

9.80 

l..^ 

1999 

1.66 

10.  S."! 

1.74 

2202 

2.02 

8.40 

1.34 

220'J 

1.57 

9.80 

1.57 

2204 

1.40 

0.10 

L46 

2211 

1.78 

ia50 

L68 

2217 

1.78 

10.38 

1.65 

2307 

L48 

10.33 

1.  fM 

230« 

L83 

1L38 

L82 

2309 

1.88 

11.38 

1.82 

2310 

1. 55 

11.03 

1.7U 

2311 

L71 

10.68 

1.71 

2312 

1.36 

.         9.63 

L.'Vl 

2313 

1.39 

1       11.20 

1.79 

2314 

1.35 

10.85 

1.74 

2315 

L96 

12.25 

1.96 

2318 

L71 

1L03 

L76 

2320 

1.47 

10.38 

L65 

2:121 

1.47 

9.28 

1.48 

2322 

L03 

11.03 

1.76 

2325 

L84 

10.83 

L65 

2328 

1.51 

10.50 

1.68 

2371 

1.69 

10.15 

1.62 

2373 

1.60 

10.88 

L65 

2374 

1.48 

9.80 

1.57 

2375 

1.43 

10.50 

H» 

2370 

2.01 

9.10 

1.46 

2378 

1.37 

9.45 

1.51 

2370 

1.50 

1L90 

1.90 

2380 

1.64 

11, .% 

1.85 

2381 

1.63 

11.78 

1.88 

2382 

1.43 

9.68 

1.64 

2385 

1.45 

9.68 

L64 

2386 

1.40 

12.25 

1,96 

2388 

1.61 

10,15 

LOI 

C 
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Analyses  of  American  corn  hy  StaUa-^Continixed. 


ColonUlo: 

TellowDent... 

White  Dent... 

YeOlowDent.. 

Do 

Californra: 

White  Flint... 

TellowDQDt.., 

White  Dent... 

TellowDent.. 

White  Dent... 

TellowDent.. 

Mixed  Dent... 

White  Dent... 
Do 

_      Do 

IKtttovDent.. 


Variety. 


SoriAl    I 
numbor.  | 


ABb. 


Albami. 
!    noidft. 


Nitroxea. 


I  Per  eent  j  Ptr  emit,  j  Per  eent. 


I 


1985  I 
ll»86 
1087  ' 
1988  ! 


1.92 

2.06 
1.85 


9.10 
12.25 
0.2H  I 


2296 

1.70 

11.73  : 

j    2297 

1.35 

9.80  ; 

2298 

1.80 

11.73  , 

2299 

1.41 

X.40 

2300 

1.68 

11.38 

2S01 

].4« 

10.68 

2302 

1.59 

0.63 

2303 

1.54 

9.63 

2304 

1.58 

10.83 

2305 

1.68 

0.80 

2306 

L45 

0180 

1.46 
1.96 
1.48 
1.43 

1.88 
1.57 
1.88 
1.34 
1.82 
1.71 
1.54 
1.54 
1.65 
1.57 
L57 
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Jvtru{fr.  Ck'tnfKj%ithn  <»/  Jn>et'n'Atu.  com. 


Loc*Uty,&c. 


^•».  :^«i^«-«»-!SIi?ff- 


HtgbMt 
aloumi- 
noMn. 


Per  e€nt,  \  Ptr  etnL  \  P«r  ctat. 

▲llMncs,]38S 1.52,  10.46;  1.67 

AjMTiea,  1688 1.58!  10.31  .  1.65 

▲v«nif« l^  ia39i  L66 

KmrYork i  1.43  ;  lilTI  ITS" 

SUliois 1  1.48  1  10  06  I  1.61 

HiiiBeaot^ , L68'  ia07  I  1.61 

Dakota....,, , 1.57'  10.75  i  1.72 

Kebraska '  1.54'  1T).47  1.68 

Colorado «.;  2.23  0.89  ,  1.58 

California 1.56  i  10.26  1.64 


114 


Fer  c€nL  JV  wnr. 
7. 00  18. 05 

7.88  13.63 


202  I 


M 
20 

16  I 
15  i 
13  I 

4 : 
11  i 


7,00 , 

7.88 

8.40 
9.28 
9.10 
&93 
8.40 


18.^ 

"liii 

12.08 
12.43 
12.25 
12.25 
12.25 
11.78 


Among  the  deteriuiDatious  of  tlie  ash  and  nitrogen  in  the  crop  of 
1883,  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  there  is  as  little  variation  as  in  pre- 
vious analyses,  ana  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  latter  are  con- 
firmed* The  average  of  all  the  determinations  for  each  year  and  for 
both  together  vary  only  in  the  hundredths  of  a  per  cent.  Com  may  be 
said,  therefore,  without  doubt,  to  be  very  constant  in  its  composition 
within  narrow  limits.  An  occasional  exception  will  no  doubt  appear, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  ash  in  serial  No.  1986,  from  Colorado,  which  rises 
to  3.08  per  cent.,  but  among  over  two  hundred  analyses  this  is  hardly 
remarkable. 

The  averages  for  the  States,  as  would  be  expected,  agree  well.  Col- 
orado is  represented  by  only  four  specimens,  which  happen  to  be  below 
the  average^  while  Cahfornia,  represented  by  eleven,  raises  the  average 
for  the  Pacific  slope,  which,  in  the  previous  report,  after  the  analyses 
of  two  specimens  from  Oregon,  appeared  very  low. 

Such  analyses  by  other  investigators  as  have  been  collected  since  the 
appearance  of  the  last  bulletin  on  this  subject  appear  here  in  a  table 
by  themselves.    The  results  there  given  coincide  with  our  own. 

Previous  results  showed  that  corn  varied  in  weight  from  63  grains 
X)er  hundred  kernels  to  23  grains,  averaging  about  37.  How  far  lo- 
cality and  surroundings  influenced  this  has  been  to  a  degree  deter- 
mined by  the  examination  of  specimens  collected  by  the  agents  of  the 
Department  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  averages  of  the  results  given  in  our  original  report  follow : 

Com,  average  weight  of  100  kemeU, 
DJSST. 


Locality. 

No  of 
samples. 

Ayeraga. 

mgbesi. 

UwMl 

United  states 

1,609 

34 

427 

177 

140 

202 

10 

18 

2 

12 

5 

15 

Gramt. 
30.  7475 
30.0963 
40.8238 
81.5430 
29.  1018 
39.S2II8 
32  3279 
34.7727 
81. 03U8 
84.9457 
44.2956 
42.7119 

6fr(Mw. 

64.  I02(i 
5a  1560 
64.  10?0 
61.  2106 
47. 2490 
57.6890 
39.  1460 
49  1130 
83.3200 
41.3560 
56l6040 
58.1500 

69.7ino 

60.M10 
60.0090 
64.  1020 
60.6360 

M.MM 

Gramt. 
ia8586 
27  4900 

Middle  Stat«a 

Soatbem  States 

15.5040 

Kortheni  Central  States.... .••.., ,.... 

ia858S 

Kortb western  States.......... • 

Soatb western  States.... 

22^2990 

M oiin tnin  n^gton 

16  8545 

Pacific  States 

21.6030 

Kew  York , 

2a  7686 

Petinayl  vania. 

27  4900 

Xew  .jTersey 

35.7830 

Maryland 

84  0010 

Virginia 

CA  \     4.^2024 

24. 1600 

West  Virginia 

.   27 
64 
60 
68 
17 

39.  2584 
42.4496 
45.2508 
42.6440 
I7.8MS 

2ft  7720 

Xentncky" 

2a  0280 

29.6880 
80. 1470 

Kortb  Carolina 

HOVtB  vWMUUI*.. .•••••••••••••.•.«••••■••■••••••••«  •■•••■••■ 

l7.1flM 
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DBNT. 


LocAUt^. 

No.  of 
samplea. 

Average. 

Bigbest. 

LoWMt. 

?£S5!r::::::::::~:::::::::::™:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

iilikiMiinii 

72 

8 

86 

29 

22 
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As  refraixls  variety,  theDent,  as  would  be  expected,  averages  heavier 
per  LuiKlred  kernels  than  the  Flint,  and  with  it  also  lie  the  extremes 
of  wei^ bt,  C4  grains  per  hundred  and  thirteen.  In  soathern  latitndes  the 
Dent  kernels  are  mach  heavier  than  in  the  northern,  between  the  Mid- 
dle Stiites  and  the  Southern  there  being  a  difference  of  ten  grams  per 
hundred.  In  New  England  Dent  corn  is  hardly  ever  raised,  but  the 
Flint  which  is  liaised  nearly  equals  in  weight  the  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
Conversely,  Flint  only  is  raised  in  the  North  and  Northwest,  and  there 
excels  in  weight. 

The  heaviest  com  comes  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  from  the  last-named  State  the  heaviest  single  speci- 
mens. The  weight  i>er  hundred  kernels  in  the  larger  corn-producing 
States  averages  about  thirty-two  grams  (or  an  ounce),  Missouri  being 
somewhat  higher— forty  grams. 

CHEMISTRY    OF    THE    BOLLBE    MILLIKa    PEOCESS   OP  GRADUAL  RE- 
DUCTION. 

It  is  the  object  of  milling  to  rednce  the  floury  portion  of  the  wheat- 
grain  to  the  finest  possible  form  without  injuring  its  physical  condition, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  complete  exclusion  of  portions  of  the  bran 
and  germ,  and  such  refuse  products  as  would  injure  its  baking  qualities 
and  color.  An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  grain  will  enable  us 
to  understand  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the  way  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent products  which  have  been  analyzed  are  obtained. 

If  a  blade  of  wheat  were  much  thickened  and  the  two  halves  then 
folded  back  upon  themselves  a  transverse  section  of  it  would  represent 
a  similar  section  of  the  grainy  that  is  to  say,  the  two  lobes  would  meet, 
forming  what  is  known  in  the  grain  as  the  crease  within  which  would 
be  inclosed  and  hidden  a  portion  of  the  outer  covering.  This  explains 
how  difficult  it  is  in  preparing  the  wheat  for  milling  to  remove  all  the 
foreign  matter  which  this  crease  contains.  On  the  exterior  of  the  grain 
there  is  found  toward  one  end  a  collection  of  hair,  and  at  the  other  end 
appears  the  embryo,  or  germ.  A  longitudinal  section  shows  both  of 
these  undesirable  additions  to  the  floury  matter  of  the  grain.  Aside 
from  its  exterior  appearance  the  wheat-grain  is  essentially  an  embryo, 
the  germ,  together  with  a  supply  of  food,  the  endosperm  or  floury  mat- 
ter, surrounded  by  several  membranes  or  coats  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. iJn  the  exterior  is  the  first  membrane,  or  caticle,  a  very  thin 
coating,  easily  removed  by  rubbing.  Next  follows  a  more  important, 
because  thicker,  portion  of  the  outer  covering,  consisting  of  two  layers 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  epicarp  and  endocarp.  These  three  membranes 
together  form  the  outer  covering  of  the  grain,  and  from  one  of  them,  the 
epicarp,  spring  the  hairs  which  are  found  on  one  end.  These  envelopes 
are  colorless  and  very  light,  constituting  only  from  3  to  3^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  are  more  or  less  easily  removed  by  friction.  From  an 
examination  of  a  section  of  the  grain,  it  is  seen  that  within  the  crease 
this  is  of  coarse  impossible,  so  that  while  the  preparation  of  the  wheat 
for  milling  may  remove  the  hairs  and  much  of  the  cuticle  and  dirt  it 
cannot  completely  free  it  from  them.  It  is  this  inherent  difficulty  that 
the  roller  mills  attempt  to  overcome  by  splitting  the  grain  along  the 
crease  and  afterwards  cleaniug  it  with  brnsbes. 

Under  these  outer  coverings  are  three  membranes,  known  as  the  testa 
or  cpispemij  the  tegmm^  and  the  embryous  envelope.  The  testa  is  a  com- 
pact smuij  and  carries  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bran.    The  tegmen  is 
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an  axtrcmeiy  tUiQ  nmmbtmBj  not  aai^Uy  a^eu  except;  wiitre  it  becomes 
tMok,  md  Just  under  the  teste  in  the  heart  of  {be  cvease.  It  is  not  of 
importance  from  a  milling  pcdof»f>f  vfetr.  The  teerfra  and  tpprin«*ii  form 
about  2  i>er  cent  of  the  grc3n» 

The  embryou9  viembraiie  is  a  continuation  of  the  embryQ  ai^ouud  the 
ondosponn  or  floury  portion  of  the  grain*  It  is  composed  of  colls  whloh 
are  often  erroneou^y  termed  gluten  cells,  but  the  true  gluten  cells  are 
^<cattered  through  the  endosperm*  The  cells  of  the  embryous  mem- 
brane contain  little  or  no  gluten,  and  as  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
embryo,  it  must  be  nearly  as  undesirable  to  allow  them  in  the  finished 
Hour  as  the  germ  itself. 

The  endosperm  ia  by  far  the  lai*gest  portion  of  the  grain,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  the  object  of  all  milling  processes  to  separate  fit>m  the 
rest  of  the  wheat  and  grind  to  flour. 

It  consists  of  large  cells  containing  the  granules  of  starch  and  the 
gluten.  At  the  exterior,  nearer  the  embryous  membrane,  it  is  much 
harder  than  in  the  center  and  contains  much  more  gluten.  In  all 
methods  of  gradual  reduction,  therefore,  the  center  is  of  course  reduced 
first,  and,  being  very  starchy,  is  only  fit  for  a  low-grade  flour,  while  the 
richest  part  of  the  endosperm,  being  harder  and  closely  attacned  to  the 
tough  bran  coats,  is  to  a  certain  extent  lost,  or  so  contaminated  with 
small  pieces  of  the  bran  as  to  iivjure  the  color  of  the  flour,  famishing 
what  is  known  as  bakers'  grades. 

By  the  old-fashioned  low-milling  process,  or  grinding  between  stones 
placed  very  close  together  and  bolting,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
flour  entirely  free  from  contamination.  The  advance  to  high  milling, 
with  stones  far  apart,  allowing  the  middlings  which  were  produoed  to 
be  purified  before  grinding  to  flour,  was  a  step  which  made  it  possible 
to  make  from  winter  wheat  an  excellent  and  pure  flour.  When,  how- 
ever, spring  wheat,  with  its  hard  and  bnttle  outer  coatSf  became  im- 
portant commercially,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  roller  methods 
of  milling,  which,  in  conjunction  with  peculiar  purifying  machinery, 
would  furnish  a  flour  free  from  all  undesirable  impurities. 

This  process  is  so  complete  that  an  examination  and  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  products  are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  how  the  different 
constituents  of  the  grain  are  divided.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
describe  the  process  itself,  long  accounts  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
millers'  journals  of  the  day  and  in  the  Census  of  1880,  Vol.  Ill,  Statistics 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  sufiicient  merely  to  know  the  names  of  the  products 
and  the  portion  of  the  grain  from  which  they  come. 

The  first  series,  consisting  of  seven  ty-two  specimens,  is  from  the  mill 
of  O.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  known  as  the  Pillsbury 
"A.''  This  mill,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know,  is  described  in  the  cen- 
sus report  previously  mentioned.  It  uses  the  "  hard  spring  wheat^  which 
is  grown  in  the  Northwest,  and  its  products,  therefore,  are  typical  of 
this  particular  variety. 

The  second  partial  series  is  from  the  mill  of  Herr  &  Cissel,  in  George- 
town, D.  C,  and  the  wheat  used  at  the  time  the  specimens  were  collected 
was  a  mixture  of  Virginia  ^^Fultz^^  and  ^^  Longberry.^  Their  products 
are  illustrative,  therefore,  of  the  effect  of  the  roller  process  on  Virginia 
winter  wheat. 

The  third  partial  series  consists  of  a  few  specimens  resulting  fhim 
the  milling  of  Ohio  winter  wheat  by  Warder  &  Baruett,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  by  the  same  methods  as  the  others. 

The  Minnesota  samples,  being  more  numerous,  will  be  taken  up  first 
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WOl .  mmt  09  U  mkr9  ths  »i?i.— The  wl^pjo  whejjit  gr<4n  willed  Mtk  OQciU^  «*<»,  and 
other  foreign  i<eed,  a«  it  coioes  iVom  tl?o  tJ)ra4ieT. 

awyj.  n  heat yrepared  far  the  rolU.-^  The  f(>r«i|p  »©ed*  Iwive  beeii  removccit  with  the  cx- 
r«ption  of  a  few  graiiiD  of  cockle  and  oatik  The  cockle  is  thfiirvfuTe  to  bo 
found  in  sabBef^nent  parts  of  the  proocse.  The  hairs  have  been  Udrgely  rubbed 
off,  together  with  portions  of  tho  pnticle.  Some  hairs  are,  UoweveTf  atiU  Uft, 
and  portions  oi  the  eutiole  remain  attached  and  semi-detached,  espeelalljr  to- 
ward the  crease.  The  grain  aa  a  whole  preeents  a  changed  ftod  mueh  cleaner 
appearance* 

9003.  CovkU  and  soreeHinjFV.-— Among  the  foreign  seeds  there  are  foand  prineipally 
cockle  and  a  species  of  polygon nin  ana  oats,  together  with  broken  pieces  of 
wheat,  dirt,  chaff,  &.c. 

3004.  S<^uring9  removed  by  o/aaners.—These  consist  almost  entirely  of  ontiole  and  hai  is, 
bnt  portions  of  epiearp,  with  the  hairs  still  adherent,  and  of  endocarp  are 
present.  Treatment  with  iodine  reveals  a  small  amount  of  endosperm  or 
starch,  and  shows  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  grain  are  the  most 
highly  nitrogenous.  The  contrast  between  the  embrvons  membrane  and  en- 
docarp and  the  epiearp  and  cuticle  is  prominent.  The  embryons  membrane 
is  recognized  by  its  roundish  cells,*  the  endocarp  bv  its  transverse  cells,  twice 
OS  ion^  as  broad,  and  packed  closely  and  regularly,  like  cigars,  which  has 

E'ven  it  the  name  of  cifi^ar-coat,  and  the  epiearp  by  its  very  long  and  irregu- 
r  cells  arranged  lonsptudiually,  the  cuticle  being  of  a  similar  sort. 

8005.  Fir9i  break. — ^The  grain  Is  split  along  the  crease  normally  into  two  halves,  but 
also  frequently  Into  fours,  or  even  more  irregnlarly.  The  glistening,  hard, 
doury  endosperm  makes  its  appearance  for  the  fint  time.  Comparatively 
little  flour  or  dust  is  made. 

2000.  Chop  from  firai  break. — ^Th  is  consists  principally  of  endosperm,  bnt  small  portions 
oil  bran  *  and  germ  are  present,  the  former  including  all  the  various  outer 
coats. 

9007.  Secofid  hreak. — In  this  break  the  great'Cr  part  of  the  endosperm  is  separated  from 
the  bran,  and  is  seen  as  large  well-shapen  middlings,  together,  of  course,  with 
some  small  stuff  and  dust. 

9006.  Chop  from  eecovd  frreaA;.— This  is  chiefly  endosperm,  with  somewhat  less  bran 
than  the  previous  chop.  Whole  germs  and  parts  are  numerous.  The  endo- 
sperm is  of  all  sizes,  but  the  greater  portion  of  large  angular  fragments.  The 
bran  includes  portions  of  all  the  outer  coverings,  while  dusty  matter  and 
starch  graius  are  quite  abundant. 

2009.  Third  break, — The  eudosporm  is  so  completely  separated  in  this  break  that  it 
only  reoiains  in  scattered  patches  upon  the  bran,  and  the  embryons  membrane 
is  quite  visible. 

SOIO.  Chop  from  third  break. — ^The  middling  or  particles  of  endosperm  are  much  finer, 
and  there  is  more  dust.  Small  iiortions  of  germ  are  plentiful.  The  branny 
partioles  are  similar  in  natnn*  to  those  in  the  last  chop  but  smaller,  and  there 
IS  more  dust  of  a  nitrogenous  kind. 

9011.  Fowrik  break.~^iiiy  to  be  distinguished  from  No.  9009  by  the  slightly  cleaner 
bran. 

811S2.  Chop  from  fowrih  break, — Not  very  different  in  appearance  from  2010,  except  that 
it  IS  composed  of  more  duely  divided  partiuloH. 

901S.  F^ik  dreaJ;.— Still  cleaner  bran  than  :^011.  It  still  holds  a  very  apprecfable  por- 
tion of  endosperm. 

9014.  Ckop  from  fifth  break, — Chop  contains  a  great  deal  of  branny  matter,  including 

pieces  of  epiearp,  endocarp,  and  embryons  membrane.  The  endosperm  is  very 
fine  and  much  mixed  with  germ.  Of  course  in  all  these  products  portions  of 
the  testa  and  tegmen  are  present,  but  they  are  not  easily  seen  except  in 
careful  preparations. 

9015.  Sixth  6rf«£.— Barely  distinguishable  fVom  bran. 

2016.  Chop  from  sixth  break, — Very  largely  made  up  of  small  pieces  of  branny  material 
and  germs.    The  endoMperm  which  is  i>re8ent  is  very  fine. 

1017.  £r<ni.— ^fhis  Is  oompoAe«l  firactically  of  opicaip,  endocarp,  and  embryons  mem- 
brane, the  cells  of  thn  latter  havin<jr  been  very  little  disturbed.  There  is  still 
a  little  ontiole  and  endosperm  left,  but  they  have  mostly  disappeared  in  pre- 
vious operations. 

2018.  iSftortt.— These  are  made  up  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  grain  in  rather  a 
ine  oondiUon,  some  of  tne  branny  particles  haviii*];  endosperm  still  adherent 
toihem. 

*  Bran  is  nsed  in  thii  deseription  as  denoting  and  including  any  part  of  the  coats 
ttfihagnin. 
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2019.  MiddlingM,  UMeaned  No,  1.— Theoe  are  the  hirgest  sized  middlings,  and  consist 

in  themselTes  of  clean,  angular  fragments  oi  endosperm,  bnttliey  are  mixed 
with  considerable  shorts  and  many  whole  and  broken  germs.  They  are  the 
most  impure  of  the  five,  and  an  analysis  will  show  this  fact. 

2020.  MiddtingSy  iJncleaned  No,  2.— All  the  particles  are  finer  than  in  the  previons  mid- 

dlings, and  less  germ  and  bran  is  present;  which  will  produce  a  corresponding 
change  in  their  chemical  composition. 

2021.  Middtingat  Unoleaned  No,  3.~8till  finer  than  No.  2,  and  less  bran  and  gernu 

2022.  MiddlingB,  Uncleaned  No,  4.~Finer  than  No.  3,  and  less  bran  and  germ. 

2023.  Middlings,  UTieleanedNo,  5.— The  finest  of  all  the  middlings,  With  almost  no  bran 

and  germ.    The  effect  of  cleaning  will  be  small. 

2024.  MiddlingB,  Cleaned  No,  1.-— Many  of  the  lighter  particles  of  bran  remoYed,  but 

there  is  much  remaining,  as  well  as  of  the  germ. 

2025.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No,  2.— The  bran  is  to  a  large  degree  removed  in  cleaning  these 

middlings,  but  the  germ  of  course  remains. 

2026.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No,  3.— The  bran  is  almost  all  gone. 

2027.  Middlingst  Cleaned  No,  4.— These  middlings  are  practically  quite  clean  and  pure 

endosperm.    Only  here  and  there  a  particle  of  bran  or  germ. 
2026.  Middlings,  Cleaned  Ao.  5.— Quite  clean,  and  very  small  in  size. 

2029.  First  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls,— The  germ  is  flattened,  and  the  endo- 

sperm reduced  in  size. 

2030.  Chip  from  first  reduetUm  of  middlings,— HhiB  sample  appears  to  be  misplaced,  as 

it  contains  much  bran  and  germ. 

2031.  Second  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls.— A  sample  of  this  reduction  was  not 

furnished. 

2032.  Chop  from  seoond  reduction  of  middlings,— ThiB  chop  contains  a  few  particles  of 

bran  and  germ. 

2033.  Third  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls,— The  germ  is  prominent  in  its  flattened 

condition. 

2034.  Chop  from  third  reduction  of  middlings,— The  bran  and  germ  have  been  almost 

entirely  removed. 

2035.  Fourth  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls, — ^Like  the  middlings  themselves, 

merely  reducea  in  size. 

2036.  Chop  from  fourth  reduction  of  middlings, — ^Here  and  there  a  small  particle  of  bran 

seen. 

2037.  Fifth  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  roUs, — Resembles  of  course  the  fifth  mid- 

dlings. 

2038.  Chop  from  fifth  reduction  of  middlings,— This  is  not  as  white  as  the  chop  firom  the 

fifth  reduction,  as  it  contains  bran  and  germ  in  small  quantities. 

2039.  Flottrfrom  the  first  reduction, — ^The  grains  of  endosperm  are  clean  and  sharp. 

2040.  Flour  from  the  seoond  reduction, — The  grains  are  not  as  sharp  as  those  firom  the 

first  reduction. 

2041.  Flour  from  the  third  reduction,— Very  much  like  the  flour  from  the  second  reduc- 

tion, but  perhaps  a  little  lumpier. 

2042.  Flour  from  the  fourth  reduction,— TAove  coherent  and  yellower  than  previous  flours. 
3043.  Flour  from  the  fifth  reduction,— /i!heTe  is  no  specimen  of  this  flour. 

2044.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  No,  1, — These  tailings  are  coarse.    They  contain 

much  bran,  mixed  with  gcnn,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  large  middlings. 

2045.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  Nos,  2,  3,  and  4. — Much  finer  than  the  previous 

tailings  and  fi-cor  from  germ  and  endosperm. 

2046.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  No,  6.— Largely  composed  of  fine  endosp«nn« 

mixed  with  bran  and  germ. 

2047.  Tailings  from  the  first  reducticm, — ^These  are  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  fine 

endosperm  and  of  bran  and  germ. 

2048.  Tailings  from  the  second  reduction, — ^Those  are  finer  than  the  first  tailings,  and 

contain  more  germ.  There  are  also  present  pieces  of  endosperm,  flattened 
like  the  genu. 

2049.  Tailings  from  third  reduction, — Still  finer,  with  much  flattened  endosperm,  and 

less  grain  and  bran. 

2050.  Tailings  from  fourth  reduction, — ^Very  finely  divided  and  flattened  endosperm, 

with  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  bran  and  germ.    This  should  be  very  errident 
*       in  the  analysis. 

2051.  Tailings  from  fifth  reduction, — Coarser  than  the  fourth  tailings,  and  like  the 

thind  in  quality. 

2052.  Bepurified  middlings.— Co&ne  pieces  of  endosperm^  with  much  bran  and  germ. 

2056.  Baker^  fioiir, — Slightly  yellow  in  color.    The  grams  lack  distinctness,  making 

the  flour  lumpy. 

2057.  Patent  flour. — A  clear  white  grain. 

2058.  Low-grade  Atmr,— The  grain  b  soft  and  the  flour  dark  and  lumpy.    Particles  of 

bran  and  germ  are  prominent. 
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M59.  JBraofejCow.— Fhysically  like  the  baken'  grade  in  appearanoe^  but  partioles  of 

bran  and  germ  are  present,  making  it  of  less  Ya]ne. 
!2060.  SUme  Jhur.—Tbis  flour  is  white,  of  a  fair  grain,  with  a  rery  little  bran. 
iK)62.  Flour  from  flr$i  tailing9,-^A  very  good,  free  grain,  bat  a  little  branny. 
^2063.  FUmrfrom  third  taiiikga.-^A  free  grain,  bat  auite  branny  and  yellow. 
'i064.  Ftovirfrom  seoond  tai2in^«.— This  m>ar  resembles  that  from  the  nrst  tailings,  but 

eon  tains  more  bran  and  is  yellower. 
Si070.  Fir8i  gwm, — ^This  is  made  up  of  the  finest  particles  of  germ,  and  contains  the 

largest  proportion  of  middlings  and  bran. 

2071.  Second  germ,— The  largest  particles  of  germ,  with  little  bran  and  endosperm. 

2072.  TMrd  germ, — ^A  medium  between  the  two  former. 

2074.  Branr duster  JU>ur, — This  is  black  in  color  and  lumpy.    It  has  little  grain  and  a 

small  portion  of  bran. 
2077.  SUme  stock  No,  2.— A  good  middling,  with  a  little  bran  and  germ. 
207^.  Stone  stock  No,  3.— This  is  not  as  good  as  No.  2.  and  holds  more  bran  and  germ. 
2083.  Tailingsfrom  sixth  6rea^'.— This  is  made  up  of  ai>oat  half  barley  shaped  and  flat- 

t^ed  pieces  of  endosperm,  the  rest  being  bran,  with  a  little  germ. 

2064.  TaiUngs  from  first  centrifugal  reel, — ^Largely  flattened  endosperm ;  the  rest  germ, 

with  a  little  bran. 

2065.  TaiUngs  from  second  centrifugal  reel.— These  are  largely  bran  and  flattened  endo- 

sperm with  a  little  germ. 

2066.  Tail  end  of  the  UMngs.—AB  would  be  expected^  almost  entirely  bran,  with  a  little 

adherent  endosperm  and  a  small  amount  oi  germ.  The  embryoas  membrane 
is  stdll  in  place ;  in  fact  during  the  whole  process  there  is  very  little  of  it  re-  * 
moved  from  the  bran,  and  were  it  the  chief  source  of  gluten,  there  would  be 
very  little  in  any  of  the  products.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  con- 
tains little  or  no  gluten,  being  merely  a  continuation  of  the  germ  and  having 
a  similar  composition. 

2087.  Dust  from  No,  1  middlings.— ThiB  is  mostly  cuticle  epicarp  and  hairs,  with  smaller 

amounts  of  the  more  interior  parts  of  the  grain. 

2088.  Dust  from  the  dust- catcher.— Tins  is  all  light,  fluffy  matter,  and  is  made  up  of 

'small  particles  from  all  parts  of  the  grain. 

These  observations  upon  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  iK)r- 
tions  of  the  grain  enter  into  the  various  products  enable  us  to  uuder- 
Btand  and  interpret  the  chemical  analyses  which  follow  with  greater 
clearness  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  and  it  will  be  seen  afterwsffd 
that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  different  parts^  of  bran, 
the  p:erm,and  the  endosperm,  ft  is  comparatively  easy  to  predict  almost 
the  exact  composition  of  any  of  the  mill  products  from  the  above  data. 
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The  wheat  as  it  enters  the  mill  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  operations 
which  removes  dirt,  foreign  seed,  the  fazz  at  the  end  of  the  berry,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  the  oater  coats,  through  the  agency  of  a  run  of 
stones  and  brushes.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  to  lower  the  amount 
of  inorganic  matter  or  ash,  and  to  increase  or  decrease  the  other  con- 
stituents but  slightly,  the  albuminoids  being  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent, 
greater  in  amount.  The  point  from  which  a  convenient  start  may  be 
made  is  at  the  first  break. 

The  chop  from  the  first  rolls  is  very  marked  in  its  difference  in  com- 
position &om  the  original  wheat.  It  of  course  has  less  fiber,  and  also, 
it  is  seen,  less  ash,  oil,  and  albuminoids ;  in  fact,  it  is  starchy.  It  con- 
tains more  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  comminution  has  allowed 
it  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  air,  and  in  general  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  coarser  or  more  fibrous  a  specimen  is  the  less  water  it  contains, 
while  the  finer  material  holds  more.  For  example,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  several  portions  of  the  grain  is  as  follows : 

Perotnt 

OrigiDal  grain 9.66 

R«Kly  for  the  break 8,23 

Chop  from  first  break 12.52 

Fifth  break 7.62 

Bran 10,91 

The  heat  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  process,  of  course,  is  an  active 
agent,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  original  grain  and  that  ready 
for  the  break.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  various  products  to 
humidity  is,  however,  considered  in  greater  detail  in  another  portioil  of 
this  bulletin. 

The  starchy  chop  from  the  first  break  is  carried  off  to  the  various 
purifying  and  grading  machines,  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  left,  as 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  breaks  to  the  end. 

The  tailings  irom  the  first  scalper,  consisting  of  the  wheat-grain  split 
open  along  the  crease,  which  serve  to  feed  the  second  break  after  the 
cleaning  which  they  undergo,  vary  but  little  from  the  wheat  which  goes 
to  the  &rst  break.  There  are  slight  differences  which  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  difficulty  of  selecting  and  preparing  for  analyses  samples  of 
the  product  of  the  dift'erent  breaks,  the  finer  chop  having  a  tendency  to 
sift  out  from  the  lighter  bran,  but  they  are  not  great  enough  to  vitiate 
the  conclusions.  In  the  fii*st  break  so  little  is  done,  except  to  crack 
open  the  wheat  and  clean  it  for  the  following  rolls,  that  only  a  small 
change  should  be  exi)ected. 

The  chop  from  the  secoiul  break  is  more  from  the  center  of  the  wheat- 
grain.  It  contains  less  ash,  fat,  and  albuminoids  than  any  of  the  break 
products,  and  includes,  as  was  shown  by  our  preliminary  investigation, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  endosperm. 

The  tailings  supplying  the  third  break  already  show,  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  chop  produced  on  the  second  break,  a  marked  in- 
crease in  those  constituents  which  are  peculiar  to  the  outer  portions  of 
the  grain ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  ash,  fiber, 
and  albuminoids.  This  increase  becomes  still  more  apparent  from  break 
to  break  untU  the  bran  alone  is  left,  which  contains  more  ash  and  fiber 
than  any  other  product  of  the  wheat.  The  several  chops  increase  in  a 
like  manner,  the  last  or  sixth  break  chop  holding  more  albuminoids 
than  the  bran,  and  even  any  other  of  the  resulting  material.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  comminution  of  the  bran  in  the  last  break,  and 
consequently,  as  will  be  seen,  the  middlings  from  this  chop  are  richer 
7JL— ?84 
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in  nitrogen  than  any  other,  although  not  the  richest  in  gluten,  owing  to 
the  proportion  of  bran  and  germ  which  they  contain. 

Having  followed  the  grain  through  the  breaks  to  the  bran,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  purification  of  the  chop  remain  to  be  studied. 

The  shorts,  or  branny  particles  removed  from  the  chop  or  from  the 
middlings  by  aspirators,  contain  much  less  fiber  aod  ash  than  the  bran, 
although  they  are  of  similar  origin,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  outer  coats 
of  the  grain.  The  analyses  point  to  their  origin  from  those  portions  of 
the  coat  which  contain  less  ash  and  fiber. 

The  mid<llings  are  graded  into  five  classes,  and  in  their  original  un- 
oleaned  state  they  difi'er  chemically  in  the  fact  that  from  No,  1  to  No.  5 
there  is  a  regular  decrease  in  ash,  fiber,  and  fat,  while  No.  5  is  richer  in 
albuminoids  than  any  other.  This  would  be  expected  from  our  pre- 
liminaiy  examination,  which  showed  a  decrease  in  bran  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  that  No.  5  was  the  purest  endosperm. 

After  cleaning,  the  same  relations  hold  good,  but  owing  to  the  re- 
moved of  the  branny  particles  there  is  in  all  cases  a  loss  of  ash  con- 
stituents and  fiber.  The  effect  of  cleaning  is  more  apparent  in  Nos.  1 
and  2,  where  more  bran  is  removed.  ' 

The  reduction  of  the  middlings  on  smooth  rolls  changes  the  compo- 
sition but  slightly,  and  the  flours  which  originate  from  this  process  are 
very  similar  to  the  middlings  from  which  they  were  produced.  That 
from  the  fourth  reduction  is  richer  in  nitrogen,  as  would  also  be  the 
case  with  the  fifth,  although  want  of  a  specimen  prevented  an. analysis. 

The  tailings  from  the  middlings  [mrifiers  present  the  usual  character- 
istics of  by-products,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
grain  with  its  high  percentages  of  ash  and  fiber,  and,  in  this  case  also 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  tailings  marked  No.  6 
contain  only  one- third  as  much  ash  as  the  others,  but  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  composed  of  endosperm. 

The  tailings  from  the  difl:erent  reductions  aro  nearly  alike  in  compo- 
sition, with  two  exceptions :  Those  from  the  fourth  contain  little  ash 
fiber  and  nitrogen.  Like  No.  6  of  the  purifier  tailings,  they  consist 
largely  of  endosperm.  Those  from  the  second  reduction  contain  much 
germ,  and  aro  theroforo  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  rest. 

The  repurified  middlings,  as  might  be  exi>ected,  contain  much  more 
ashf  oil,  and  fiber  than  the  original,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in 
nitrogen  but  not  in  gluten,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  bran  they 
contain. 

Analyses  of  the  three  grades  of  flour  as  furnished  to  the  market  fol- 
low. From  a  cursory  glance  it  might  be  said  that  the  low-grade  flour 
was  the  best,  as  it  contains  the  most  albuminoids,  but  its  weakness  is 
discoverod  in  the  fact  that  it  has  only  4  per  cent,  of  gluten.  The  bakers' 
flour  contains  moro  ash,  oil,  fiber,  albuminoids,  and  gluten  than  the 
patent,  but  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  the  first  three  constituents 
mentioned,  it  is  proportionately  lacking  in  whiteness  and  lightness. 
The  two  flours  each  have  their  advantageous  points. 

Several  other  grades  of  flour — ^break  flour,  stone  flour,  and  flours  from 
the  first,  second,  and  third  tailings — aro  all  very  similar,  and,  as  ftir  as 
chemical  analysis  is  concerned,  good.  Tlut  preUminary  examination 
has,  however,  shown  certain  defects  in  eaoli.  Th^  ]>reak  dour  is  richer 
in  albuminoids  and  gluten  than  any  other,  and  if  it  wore  pure  nm\  its 
pbysieai  condition  wero  good,  it  would  bo  of  valiuj. 

The  roller  process  is  distinguished  for  tlio  Lumplet-euttiis  wit Ji  whiuJi 
i%  removes  the  germ  of  the  grain  during  tin*  iruinnfacture  of  flour  b.s 
flattening  and  sifting  it  out.   This  furnishes  the  throe  by-products  which 
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are  knowD  as  first,  second,  and  third  geiiiu  They  consist  of  the  germ  of 
the  wheat  mixeil  with  varying  proportions  of  branny  and  starchy  mat- 
ter, the  second  being  the  purest.  They  all  contain  much  ash,  oil,  and 
nitrogen,  and  if  allowed  to  be  ground  with  the  flour  blacken  it  by  the 
presence  of  the  oil  and  render  it  very  liable  to  fermentation,  owing  to 
the  |>eculiar  nitrogenous  bodies  which  it  carries.  A  more  complete 
analysis  a])i>ear8  in  another  place. 

The  flour  from  thi*  bran  dusters  is  much  like  that  from  the  tailings, 
and  like  the  stone  stock,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view.  This  merely 
shows  that  chemical  evidence  should  not  alone  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, for  the  bran-duster  flour  is  a  dirty,  Inmpy  by-product,  while  the 
stone  stocks  are  valuable  middlings.  Analyses  of  various  tailings  are 
next  in  the  series,  and  need  no  comment.  Those  of  the  dust  from 
middlings  and  dust-catchers  are  rather  surprising,  in  that  t^y  both 
contain  much  gluten  and  the  first  one  much  fiber,  but  this  is  due  to 
their  containing  both  bran  and  endos])erm. 

To  follow  the  gluten  through  the  process  it  is  necessary  to  go  baek  to 
the  breaks.  The  amount  in  the  various  chops  does  not  vary  greatly. 
There  is  an  apparent  anomaly,  however,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  breaks, 
where  no  gluten  was  found  in  the  feed,  but  much  in  the  chop.  This  is 
owing  to  ttie  fact  that  the  feed  has  become  at  this  point  in  the  process 
so  branny  that  by  the  usual  method  of  washing  to  obtain  the  gluten  it 
does  not  allow  of  its  uniting  in  a  coherent  mass  and  separating  £rom 
the  bran. 

Among  the  middlings,  both  uncleaned  and  cleaned,  the  fourth  is  the 
richest  in  gluten,  and  the  result  of  the  process  of  cleaning  is  to  increase 
the  amount,  although  slightly  diminishing  the  nitrogen,  which  is  due  to 
title  removal  of  the  branny  matter,  which,  though  rich  in  nitrogen,  is 
poor  in  gluten. 

In  the  products  of  the  reduction  on  smooth  rolls,  the  chops  from  the 
higher  middlings  are  the  richest,  and  if  the  analyses  ot  the  flours  were 
complete^  No.  4  would  probably  contain  more  than  the  lower  numbers. 

The  tailings  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  remarkable,  not  so  much 
that  No.  1  has  no  gluten,  bnt  that  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4  have  7.62  percent.,  and 
No.  6  as  much  as  14.37  per  cent.  The  regular  increase  shows  that  the 
highest  numbers  must  contain  a  large  ixirtion  of  endosperm. 

That  this  is  the  case  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  different 
tailings  has  shown.  No.  1  is  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  outer 
ooatings  of  the  grain ;  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  same  mixed  with  a  Wge 
proportion  of  endosperm,  which  is  attached  thereto,  while  in  No.  6  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  any  large  amount  of  anything  bnt  flouring  material, 
and  the  small  percentage  of  ash  shows  also  that  it  cannot  contain  much 
bran. 

In  a  liko  manner  No.  4  tailings  from  the  reductions  has  13.34  per  owt 
oi  gluten,  which  is  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  endosperm  which  it 
contains,  and  in  this  case,  too,  the  foot  of  the  presence  of  so  mtidi  of 
the  interior  of  the  berry  is  presaged  by  the  low  percentage  of  ash.  The 
remaining  tailings  of  this  class  have  little  or  no  gluten,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  1,  as  they  contain  very  little  endosperm. 

In  connection  with  the  remaining  specimens  the  gluten  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  the  results  as  a  whole  wairant  the  conclusion 
that  less  of  it  is  wasted  in  the  by-products  than  would  T)e  imaging. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  point  data,  which  arc  not  at  hand,  in 
nagaM  to  the  per  cent,  of  each  material  produced,  are  neceasaiy. 

The  products  from  Virginia  wheat,  similar  to  those  which  have  Just 
been  described,  present  the  same  but  not  as  wide  Tariations  in  the 
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1>reak8  and  in  the  flours ;  the  low  grade,  instead  of  containing  less  glu- 
ten, has  more  than  the  bakers'  or  patent.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
srreater  softness  of  the  wheat,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  less  suited 
to  the  process,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
specimens  of  flour  from  Ohio  wheat,  among  which  the  low  grade,  al- 
though not  exceeding  the  other  brands  in  the  amount  of  glqten,  ap- 
l>roache8  very  nearly  to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  spring  wheats  are  particularly  suited  for  roller-milling. 

RELATION  OF  NITROaEN  TO  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

The  variations  in  the  percentages  of  ash  in  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the 
grain  and  in  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  each  part,  as  far  as  investi- 
gated, corresx>ond  closely  with  the  results  of  Dempwolif.*  Our  results 
are  at  present  incomplete.  They,  however,  fornish  the  data  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  relation  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid. 

Starting  with  a  ratio  of  2.8  in  the  whole  grain,  with  every  purification 
of  the  product  the  figure  rises  until  it  reaches  the  highest  grade  mid- 
dlings and  patent- flour ;  that  is  to  say,  as  we  approach  the  more  perfect 
products  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  phosphates  than  of  nitrogen.  The 
highest  ratios  are  found  in  the  patent  flours  and  in  the  chop  and  mid- 
dlings, which  lead  directly  to  this  product.  In  the  flours  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  different  grades  of  middlings  the  change  in  the  ratio  is 
gradual  and  corresponds  closely  to  the  inverse  change  in  the  amount 
of  phosphates  in  the  ash.  A  high  ratio  denotes,  therefore,  a  deficiency 
in  phosphates,  and  this  is  the  chief  fault  with  the  high-grade  flours. 

THE  aERMS. 


One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  roller-milling  process,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  the  removal  of  the  germ  of  the  grain,  thus  prevent- 
ing its  injuring  the  quality  of  the  flour.  Among  the  by-products  of  tho 
Pillsbury  mill  are  included  three  separations  of  germs  known  as  first, 
second,  and  third.  They  are  all  rich  in  oil  and  albuminoids,  which  to- 
gether form  one-half  of  the  substance.  The  second  germ  seems  to  be 
freer  from  contamination  and  was  selected  for  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion. 

The  following  determinations  were  made : 

AnalpsU  of  germ. 


CoBAtitaeiiUk 


Percent  Pereeat. 


Water.. 
A8h.... 
OU., 


Solo  Vie  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol.... 

Insoluble  in  water 

Solablo  !n  water 

Safpir  or  dextrine 

Xon-redncing  fiubstanoe.. 

Albominoids 

Solnble  in  water 

Dextrine 

Albuminoids 

Starch,  4&o.,  undetermined 

Fiber. , 

luaolnDle  albuminoida , 


26.45 


&7S 
&45 

15.61 


25.47 


1.08 


4.44 


ia85 

2.04 
3.6S 


L44 
3.00 
9.05 
1.75 
26.60 


100.00 


*  Liebig's  Annalen  der  Cbemie,  oxlix,  345. 
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The  interest  of  the  analytises  centers  in  the  presence  of  so  much  sugar 
and  soluble  albuminoids.  The  sugar  has  been  calculated  to  percentage' 
as  if  it  were  dextrose.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  until  in- 
verted by  acids.  It  is  dextro-mtatory,  by  inversion  becoming  less  so, 
but  not  laevo-rotatory.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  formed  from  starch 
which  may  be  present  through  the  action  of  some  ferment  in  the  germ ; 
but  it  seems  probable,  especially  since  so  much  soluble  nitrogen  is 
present  pointing  to  diastatic  action,  and  it  may  be  classed  somewhere 
between  dextrine  and  maltose.  In  tact  it  has  been  found  that  the  water 
extract  if  left  in  contact  with  the  residue  of  the  germ  would  soon  be  the 
cause  of  a  peculiar  fermentation.  This  shows  the  bad  effect  the  pres- 
ence of  this  soluble  albuminoid  would  have  in  flour,  causing  a  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction  which  would  iiyure  and  discolor  it.  The  oil  in  the 
germ  is  also  an  additional  source  of  trouble,  in  that  it  is  readily  oxidized 
under  certain  circumstances  and  tends  to  blacken  the  flour. 

THE  RELATIONS  OP  THE  WHEAT  GRAIN  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 
HUMIDITY  OP  THE  AIR. 

In  the  report  of  W.  H.  Brewer  on  the  cereals,  in  YoL  III  of  the  Gen- 
Bus  for  1880,  he  gives  the  results  of  certain  experiments  by  Hilgard,  of 
Oahfomia,  showing  the  changes  in  weight  of  wheat  when  exposed  to 
alternations  of  dry  and  moist  air.  GaUfomia  wheat,  being  particularly 
dry  as  it  comes  from  the  hot  valleys  where  it  grows,  absorbs  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  seaports  or  during  transportation  by  sea.  Brewer 
extended  these  experiments  to  aU  the  cereals,  and  weighing  them  at 
intervals,  found  that  under  the  conditions  which  he  employed  they 
without  exception  lost  about  the  same  amount  &om  summer  to  winter 
that  they  would  gain  from  winter  to  summer,  and  that  when  artificially 
dried  and  again  exposed  to  the  air,  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  for  the 
absorption  of  several  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

The  importance  commercially  of  this  capacity  for  absorbing  or  losing 
moisture  is  of  course  appai<ent.  and  experiments  were  undertaken  before 
the  appearance  of  Brewer's  report  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  in  reference  especially  ^o  mill  products. 

The  materials  were  exposed  in  the  balance-room  of  the  laboratory  of 
the  Department  prox)erly  protected  by  a  screen  from  exterior  influences 
other  than  atmospheric.  The  conditio^  of  the  atmosphere  was  noted  by 
means  of  a  psychrometer  at  the  time  of  weighing. 

The  first  series  consisted  of  a  number  of  flours  from  Minnesota*  all 
miUed  by  the  roller  process  from  hard  spring  wheats.  Three  of  the  five 
contained  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  wat^r  originally,  one  a  little  over  0,  and 
one  over  13.  The  first  day  of  exposure  was  comparatively  dry  for  the 
climate  of  Washington,  but  evidently  moist  a«  compared  to  the  locali- 
ties from  which  all  the  flours  but  one  had  come,  because  there  was  a 
large  gain  in  the  part  of  three,  a  small  gain  by  the  Pillsbury  "A,"  and 
a  loss  by  the  only  one  holding  originally  a  large  amount  of  moisture ;  in 
fact,  the  result  was  an  approximation  to  equalization  of  moisture  in  all, 
as  would  be  expected.  If  we  add  the  gains  and  subtract  the  losses,  the 
figures,  though  not  representing  actual  percentages,  would  appear  for 
moisture  as  follows  on  the  second  day : 
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v«tmu.r  OriffinaJ  I  Gadn  or  i  Becond 

.    ..  •  .       _      . I. . 


2Ui ,...          3.48  f.65!  l«.tn 

I'lir. :...           7.{<0  •  -1-2.15  ».»:> 

Liii;  7.?s  V-80 '  lo.i:- 

:n7 « 7.1)7  +2.16  10.1-2 

•IVli) , .  13.^9  —3.28  10.41 


Tho  first  day^s  exposure  was  sufflcieut,  tlierefore,  to  equalize,  the  moist- 
ure in  all  the  flours,  and  followf ug  them  through  the  succeediug  weeks, 
they  all  appear  to  be  suseeptible  to  the  changes  in  condition  of  moist- 
ure in  about  the  same  degree. 

A  specimen  of  the  whole  grain  exposed  beside  the  flour  proved  itself 
not  as  susceptible  as  the  finer  material,  but  nevertheless  responded  to 
a  certain  degree  to  the  daily  changes  in  homidity.  A  tabulation  of  the 
results  follow: 
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lUe  approadmate  a^^reemwt  between  the  dilfereut  grades  of  flour 
imder  ordinary  conditions  being  apparent,  they  were  submitted  to  an 
atmosi)here  nearly  saturated  with  moisture:  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
placed  under  a  bell  with  a  dish  of  water.  They  all  gained  from  7  to  1> 
per  (;/>nt.  over  their  aiivdry  weight,  but  the  low  grade  and  patent  flour 
possessed  the  largest  capacity  for  moisture,  the  bakers'  holding  about 
li  per  cent.  Icsa.  On  rcuioviil  to  dry  air  this  gain  was  lost  in  a  very  few 
hourti,  the  bakers'  losiug  a  proportionately  larger  amount  thaui  the 
othciV).  Whether  it  is  owing  to  a  liarger  percentage  in  gluten  in  this 
Hour  that  it  gains  less  and  loses  more  water  than  offers  is  questioBable. 

A  Minnesota  patent  exposed  in  a  small  desiccator  to  air  saturated 
with  moisture  absorbed  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight  in 
sixty-four  hours,  and  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours,  or  four  days,  more 
than  29  per  cent.;  but  at  that  time  a  fllm  of  mould  covered  the  flour.  The 
determinations  at  intervals  showed  the  gain  to  be— 

Weight  of  flour  taken 1.0000 

Weight  after  :i5  minutes 1.0285 

Weight  after  18  hours i 11.0930 

Weight  after  32  hours ^....^ 1.2005 

Weight  after  42  hoars « ^...^ I.ai05 

Weight  after  64  hours.i 1.9d70 

Weight  after  92  hours • 1.9916 

The  flours  are  plainly  more  susceptible  to  moisture  than  the  gttdn, 
owing  to  their  greater  comminution.  It  was  found  in  Oalifomia  that 
the  latter,  after  being  artiflcially  dried,  would  absorb  26  per  cent,  of 
moisture.  Here  a  flour,  idthough  not  dned,  has  absorbed  over  29  per 
cent,  of  its  original  weight. 

To  decide  what  parts  of  the  grain  were  able  to  absorb  and  retain  the 
most  moisture,  how  flEur  the  degree  of  comminution  aflTected  the  resnlt* 
several  of  the  most  prominent  products  of  the  roller  process  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  specimens. 
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The  coarser  prodacts  absorbed  less  moisture  than  the  flner,  at  least 
where  there  was  a  marked  change,  and  among  the  fine  material  there 
was  less  difference  than  might  be  expected.  The  germ  after  more  than 
two  months'  exposure  seemed  to  have  accumulated  more  water  than 
any  other,  but  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  with  the  thermometer  at  73°  F. 
on  the  27th  of  June,  brought  the  whole  series  below  their  original  de- 
gree of  moisture.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  germ  exposed  for  a  few  days 
for  comparison  with  that  which  had  been  weighed  out  longer  rapidly 
reached  a  point  even  in  excess  of  the  latter,  it  being  fresher  and  not 
caked  so  much  together.    The  gains  and  losses  were  as  follows : 

No.  2072. 

May  24. 1. 30  p.  m 102. 88  , 

May  24.2.30  p.  m i loa  18 

May  26, 10  a.  n^ 103. 93 

May  26.10  a.  m 104.83 

May  29. 10  a.  m 99.28 

Jane  5. 10  a.  m ••••»••  100.83 

Jane  9.l0a.m ..^.1 106.13 

Jane  10, 10  a.  m 107.69 

and  then  left  in  the  balance  case  with  a  dish  of  sulphnrio  acid  for  forty- 
eight  hours : 

Jane  12 104.05 

and  over  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  desiccator  forty-eight  houra: 

Jane  14 96.38 

or  nearly  dry. 

The  results  are  instructive,  and  show  how  susceptible  all  portions  of 
the  wheat  grain,  in  whatever  state  of  comminution,  are  to  hygroscopic 
conditions;  and  it  will  be  noticed,  as  was  found  by  Brewer,  that  in  sum- 
mer the  amount  of  moisture  held  by  grain  is  larger  than  in  winter. 

FLOUES. 

The  analyses  of  flours  given  in  a  previous  bulletin  having  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  millers  of  the  Korthwest,  they  furnished  the  De- 
partment with  a  series  of  selected  samples  of  the  best  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  ^'patents."  These,  together  with  an  Ohio  and  a  District  of 
Columbia  <* patent  flour''  ootained  directly  flrora  the  millers,  have  been 
analyzed. 

American  JUmra  qf  1883. 


i85e. 

noo. 

2057. 

SU4. 

2115. 

2118. 

JUT. 

U18. 

SU9L 

2121. 

Wat»T....i 

Ash 

Peret, 

12.82 

.84 

.18 

1.71 

30.68 

;{5.52 

30.76 

Peret. 

12.08 

.32 

.16 

L60 

9.08 

20.55 

0.08 

PereL 

1L48 

.30 

.21 

2.07 

12.95 

Peret 

0.48 

.30 

.28 

1.00 

12.48 

36.14 

10.85 

Peret 
7.80 
.42 
.27 
2.02 
12.60 
41-05 
17.74 

Peret 

7.85 

.42 

.23 

1.00 
12.43 
40.82 
11.81 

Peret 

7.07 

.45 

.28 

L88 
1L73 
35.20 

10.58 

Peret 

7.84 
.42 
.26 
2.18 
13.30 
36.60 
11.11 

Peret 
&11 

.52 
.32 
2.16 
13.48 
44.85 
12.60 

Peret. 

1L33 
.01 

P«0« 

Nitrogen 

Albmninoids 

Moist  glaten 

Dry  gluten 

.48 
2.  IS 
18  65 
36.73 
12.03 

1856.  Patent  flonr,  Warder  it  Baraett,  SpringileW.  Ohio. 
2100.  Patent  flonr,  Heir  &  Cfssel,  G«orgetowD,  D.  C. 
2057.  Patent  flonr,  C.  I*.  PiUsbury.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2114.  Patent  floor,  PQlsbory  *' A/'  best.  Minacapolia,  Mlxuu. 

2116.  Patent  iioar,  Reel  Biver  Bouer  Uill/L  Fernia  Failft,  Hin». 
n  16.  Patent  flonr,  R:  L.  Fraiee.  Fraree  City,  Mlmi. 

2117.  Snow  Clond,  Pembina  tfiu  Cnmpanjr.  PeniUiia,.]>ak. 
•-•118.  Fargo'8  Best.  Pargo  Roller  MlUa.  Fargo,  Dai, 

lUlO.  No.  1  Straight,  Fargo  Roller  MlUs.  Fargo.  Dalt. 
2121.  Patent  Flonr,  George  BarlB,  Ottawa*  Hiha. 
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The  Eastern  flour  is  poorer  in  nitrogen  and  glaten  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  fact  the  floars  follow  closely  the  composition  of  the  wheat 
which  has  been  examined  from  the  same  paits  of  the  country.  Dakota 
makes  a  flour  richer  than  any  other  in  gSuten  in  the  same  way  that  it 
produces  a  wheat  of  that  description.  The  sample  from  Pembina,  like 
the  wheat  from  that  locality,  is  lower  than  any  other  spring-wheat 
floor.  The  average  of  these  "Northwestern  spring- wheat  flours"  is  high, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country  they  are  the  richest 
which  have  been  analyzed.  They  compare  favorably  with  Hungarian 
roll  floor,  which  they  closely  resemble. 

Average  compontUm  of  flours. 


Eiglit«eD 

for  bakiag 

«xp«)ri> 

ments. 

Forty-Dlne 
flours,  U. 
S.CeiiBaa.. 

Eiffht 
Basioni 
ilourt. 

MinnflMto 

and  Dakota 

floors. 

Aak i 

P^remt. 
ia.85 

P9rc$nL 

11.60 

.59 

PareenL 

1146 

.56 

Perunt 

Xl^^^^nl^^ 

It  08 

11.  M 

10.41 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  spring-wheat  flours  is  their  dryness.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  averages  that  they  contain  several  per  cent,  less 
moisture  than  the  Eastern  specimens.  From  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  relations  of  such  material  to  atmospheric  conditions  it  is 
plain  that  they  would  gain  weight  on  transportation  east  or  to  the  coast, 
and  othe)*  things  being  equal,  a  barrel  of  dry  Western  flour  would  make 
more  bread  than  a  barrel  of  JSasterh.  This  is  certainly  an. important 
factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  flours.  In  specimens  Nos. 
2057  and  2121  the  absorption  had,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  place,  while 
the  others^  being  tightly  boxed,  were  received  without  any  absorption. 
How  readily  Uiis  would  have  taken  place  had  an  opportunity  occurred, 
will  be  seen  in  the  analyses  of  the  flours  used  for  baking. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  analyses  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  the  introduction  of  the  roller-milling  process  and  the 
growth  of  the  hard  wheats  of  the  Northwest  has  furnished  the  eountry 
with  a  finer  flour  than  it  has  before  possessed,  and  one  which  should 
make  a  bread  comparing  &vorably  with  Hungarian  manufacture.  In 
fact  in  the  baking  experiments  the  bread  mcMde  from  these  flours  ex- 
celled all  others  in  qusdity^ 
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The  floars  which  have  jast  been  mentioned  as  nsed  for  experimental 
baking  purposes  have  been  so  far  examined  as  to  determine  the  per- 
(sentages  of  water,  nitrogen,  and  albuminoids,  and  moist  and  dry  gluten. 
The  results  are  here  collected: 

Analyses  of  floure  used  in  bakii^. 


Varietj'. 

Serial 
nnmber. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Albumen. 

Glaten. 

Moiai. 

Dry. 

Ma^*V  \i^\>^^  P-'^*  *'ll.t. .  .                  „  .  _  . 

2593 
2800 

Per  eent, 
11.55 

11.08 

Percent 
1.85 
1.75 
1.84 
1.48 
1.53 
1.93 
2.02 
L73 
1.70 
L59 
L98 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
2.51 
1.95 
1.67 
L15 

Percent 
10.33 
10.94 
11.50 

9.10 

9.58 
12.08 
12.80 
10.81 
10.62 

9.94 
12.08 

9l98 
1L55 
11.90 
15.64 
12.19 
10.44 

7.18 

Percent. 
33.82 
32.49 
30.15 
3L58 
38.40 
36.07 
36.81 
37.89 
29.63 
33.80 
37.86 
28.89 
34.45 
39.18 
34.22 
38.71 
32.24 
20.84 

Percent 

9.00 

10.38 

1L13 

9.09 

9.76 

1L41 

1L60 

1L08 

10.47 

10.08 

11.56 

9.56 

ia65 

11.98 

^lai^lAnd  «raiffLt,  * 

Vl rglni a  athaii gh%    .,,..^.... 

2808  1           12.78 
2^1              12.98 
2820              12.88 
2691              12. 18 
2807              11. 77 
2805.            12.10 
2190  '            12.  JW 

Vir^Eni*  low-^rsil^. *<■'*.>.«. 

2822 
2594 
2801 
2806 
2592 
2599 
2803 
2804 
2824 

12.88 
12.00 
12.37 
13.25 
12.88 
12.05 
11.  TT 
12.04 
14.03 

TiVr.r::---n-*-^7ht, 

MinnoBota  low-grade 

14.06 

11.  n 

9.23 

MlMAoori  patent 

Oregon  new  prooess 

&75 

They  are  remarkably  uniform  in  albuminoids  and  gluten,  and  also  in 
moisture,  showing  that  they  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon  flour, 
been  subjected  to  very  similar  hygroscopic  conditions.  The  flours  from 
Minnesotoi  have,  without  doubt,  gained  moisture  sixice  they  were  origi- 
nally milled,  if  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  previous  analyses  of  samples 
sent  directly  from  the  mills.  For  this  reason,  in  our  bread  experiments 
with  this  collection  of  flours,  less  variation  in  yield  was  found  than  if 
they  had  been  used  directly  from  the  mill  with  wider  variations  in  their 
per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Among  them  aU  two  present  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Oregon  new-process  flour  contains  7.18  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  the 
smallest  amount  yet  found  in  the  course  of  analysis.  In  this  respect  it 
corresponds  to  Oregon  wheat,  and  confirms  the  remarks  thereon  on  a 
previous  page.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minnesota  low-grade  contains 
more  albuminoids  and  gluten  than  any  heretofore  examined.  This 
would  not  only  be  remarkable  for  any  flour,  but  is  still  more  so  for  one 
of  low  grade.  How  it  was  graded  is  unknown.  It  makes  a  very  dark 
bread. 

BAKING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FLOURS   FROM  VARIOUS   SOURCES. 


The  experiments  of  the  McDougall  Brothers,  London,  in  the  autumn 
of  1882,  upon  the  baking  qualities  of  flour  made  from  wheats  in  the 
English  market  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  have  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  Statistician  of  this  Department  in  his  report  upon  the 
condition  of  crops  for  December,  1883,  mentions  and  quotes  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  BREAD-MAKING. 

In  the  aatu^n  of  lSd2  the  Bccretary  of  State  of  India  arranged  with  McDoaeall  Broth- 
ers, millers  and  bakers,  London,  to  oondnct  a  series  of  experiments  with  wheats  from 
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Indift  in  eompftriwn  witli  averaee  samples  of  wheat  from  the  piineipal  eoimtxieB  pro- 
da<)^g  this  grain.    Of  the  oonoitions  required  by  the  seoretaiy  they  say : 

"  1..  That  we  Bhoold  take  a  given  qnanti^  of  each  of  these  zoor  representative  In- 
dian wheats,  viz.,  Indian  fine  soft  white,  Indian  superior  soft  red,  Indian  average 
bard  white,  Indian  average  hard  red,  and  mannfaotore  them  inVb  nonr  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  grinding  under  millstones.  Also  that  we  should  take  similar  c^uanti- 
tiesor  the  same  wheats  and  manufacture  them  into  flour  by  means  of  crushing  be- 
tween rollers,  according  to  the  system  known  as  the  Hungarian  or  roller  system.  2. 
That  we  should  take  a  given  quantity  of  each  flour  so  produced  and  manufacture  it 
into  bread.  3.  That  we  sbould'note  the  oualitiea  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
floors  produced,  also  of  the  offals,  viz.,  middlings,  poUard,  and  bran.  4.  That  we 
should  procure  the  following  representative  wheats,  of  fiur  average  quality  of  the 
season,  as  then  being  sold  on  Miurk  Lane  market,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining; 
results  for  comparison,  deal  with  them  precisely  as  above  indicated*  both  as  regardH 
floor,  bread,  and  offals,  viz.,  English  average,  American  red  winter,  American  spring, 
Australian  average,  California  average,  Russian  Saxonska,  Russian  Taganrog,  Rue- 
sian  Kobanka,  Russian  Ohirka,  Egyptian  Buhi,  and  Egvptian  Saida." 

The  quantity  used  in  each  case  was  5,000  pounds.  The  samples  varied  in  weight 
from 57|ponnas for  the  Saida  Egyptian  to  64  pounds  for  the  soil  Indian  white  va- 
rie^.  The  weight  of  the  separate  '^  berries''  varied  greatly;  those  of  American 
spring  were  smallest  of  all,  100  weighing  35 J>  grains;  winter,  49.6  grains ;  Califor- 
nia, 47.7  grains.  The  Australian  were  heaviest,  80.5  grains ;  Indian,  from  51.8  to 
77.7  nrains.  The  Saxonska  Russian  was  37.3  grains,  next  to  American  spring  tb(* 
spmlMBt,  and  containing  the  most  gluten,  23.2  per  cent.;  yet  the  size  appears  to  be  uo 
indication  of  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  other  samplM^  as  the  heavicRk  the  Austra- 
lian, averaced  11.6  per  centv,  and  the  poorest  in  gluten,  bearing  only  4.4  per  cent., 
was  of  medium  weighti  50.1  for  100. 


WbMt 


TItld. 


O 


XndiiB  (fine  toft  wkite). 


aiiB(« 
ladlnMsupeiior  soft  red) . 


ZndlHi  (swrage  hsrd  whito). 

Do 

ladSui  (ftvense kaid red) ... 

Do 

SngUoh 

^^)o 

AnatnllsD^ .....—. 

TSewZeSiaiA 

Do 

CaUfonilA 

Do 

ABMriean  (winter) 

Do 

Amerioui  (fpring) 

Do...: 

Bnssian  (Saxonaka) , 

Do 

BaMiaii  (hard  Tagsnrog) . . .  . 

Do 

TgypUnk  (BaU) 

Do 

ESjptfMi  (Saida) 

Do ^. 


40  0 

49  0 
460 
450 
44  0 
440 
430 
43  0 
400 
40  0 
506 

50  6 
480 
480 
480 
48  0 
40  8 
40  6 
48  0 
48  0 
52  0 
52  0 
40  0 
40  0 
47  0 
47  0 
436 
430 


Pr.cLPr,cL 


L62 

1.52 

.72 

.72 

3.7 

8.7 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

1.5 

LO 

LO 

.3 

.3 

1.7 

L7 

.5 

.5 

.0 

.9 

.0 

.0 

.8 

.8 

2.7 

5.7 


2.0 
2.0 
8.6 
8.6 
&4 
&4 
7.6 
7.6 


57i   12. 1 

571  11^  1 


^one. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
2.4 
2.4 
8.x 
8.1 
2.7 
2.7 

I 


Fr.eL 

77.44 

7410 

7&40 

75.4 

80.53 

78.2 

70.88 

74.2 

6a.2 

70.3 

75.8 

76.1 

76.1 

7M 

7L1 

70.1 

78.8 

7L6 

TJL2 

eu.5 

TO.0 
71.4 
76.2 
72.0 
72.9 
72.6 
66.0 
67.8 


Pr.eL 
0,82 
11.00 
1.68 
7.7 
.78 
10.8 
.78 
10.8 
1.1 
7.6 
1.1 
8.0 
.06 
7.8 
.72 
14.5 
.88 
10.8 
.24 
12.1 
1.2 
12.5 
1.3 
0.6 
1.0 
10.4 
.76 
7.2 


JV.eC 
&8 
8.7 
9.8 
13.6 

lao 

14.3 
18.20 
13.8 
0.7 
7.2 
7.4 
9.3 
8.B 
6.6 
0.2 
6.3 
7.0 
11.2 
7.3 

lai 

1L6 
1L7 
12.7 
12.1 
11.0 

&5 
11.4 

6.5 


13.0 
4.0 

9.4 
5.8 
&8 
8.1 
8.5 
8.0 

17.7 
9.2 

14.4 
6.6 

1L5 
6.6 

1&8 
8.9 

16.4 
3.1 

14.7 
8.8 

12.6 
8.8 
8.1 
6.0 

10.0 
3.5 
7.5 
4.0 


Pr.eL 
L40 
2.68 
3.6 

.98 
5wl 
8.8 
4.04 
5.1 
4.8 
4.2 

.8 
LI 
2.34 
8.6 
LOS 
3.6 
L02 
8.4 
4.76 

3.  a 

.7 

.2 
3.  J 
2.9 
5.5 
5.4 
4.04 
4.2 


Pr.ct. 
f..4 
n.x 
0.;; 
10.  r, 

3].7 
12.6 
1».  4 
18.1 
10.  (J 
1L4 
1L6 
12. -J 
10.  J 

0.0 
10.5 

8.T 
ILO 

n.7 

1&.3 
14.6 
22.1 

2:i.'2 

17.  G 
15.  G 
4.4 
7.9 
7.^ 
&6 


It  wiO  be  seen  that  there  were  fewest  impurities  in  the  New  Zealand,  Indian  soft 
red,  American,  and  Russian  samples. 

The  manufacture  of  bread  from  Indian  wheats  bv  the  millstone  and  also  the  roUe: : 
process,  and  from  other  samples  by  the  roller  metnod,  was  next  undertaken.    Tlie 
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qnttntitiM  used  in  each  oMe  were  280  poimdi  of  flour,  90  poimdeof  IkfM  potate 

ferment,  one  poand  of  French  yeast,  and  3i  pounds  of  e«lt.    The  table  is  as  fbUows : 


Wb«»t. 


I 

^8 


PCTMBUgM. 


I 


Pmmdt. 
141.4 
140  6 
141.0 
14&0 
141.0 
149.6 
145.2 

_. 147.4 

Etigliah   I    13U.0 


lBdiia(flA«  soft  whits) 

I>o 

Indiso  (aaperfine  soft  white) . 

Do 

Indian  (svonge  bard  white) . 

T)o 

Indian  (average  bard  red) 

Do. 


AcistniUan . 
N'ew  Zealand. 

California 

American : 
Winter... 


Spring . 
iflfan: 


Bnaaii 

Saxoniika 

Hard  Taganrog. 
Egyptian: 

Bnbi 

S%}da , 


134.2 
132.0 
13G.8 

130. 0 
130.0 

130.0 
145.4 

136.8  i 
144.4 


P<mn4$. 
364.0 
867.5 
373.0 
862.0 
870.5 
3(35  0 
376.6 
86.V0 
352  0 
355.4 
349.0 
864.0 

846.0 
854.0 

8.'>6.  0 
854.5 

362.0 
558.0 


SB 


180.0 
13L2 
133.0 
129.8 
132.4 
13U.3 
134.5 
130.3 
125.7 
12^9 
124.0 
130.0 

128.5  ! 
126.4 

127.1 
126^6  I 

129.3  I 
127.7  1 


Color,  taate.  and  texture. 


'^        -^        -S' 


BOlI 

53.4 
50.6 
52.3 
5U.8 
53.4 
51.8 
52.2 
46.4 
4K0 
47.1 
48.9 

46.4 
46.4 

46.4 
5L9 

4&9 

51.6 


10 
18 
8 
12 

6  ! 
10  i 

5 

9 
13 
12 
12 
12 

18 
8 


10 


8 

9 

9 

10  I 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

10 
12 

13 
12 

7 
6 


U 

12 

10 

11 

7 

9 

C 

8 

10 

11 

10 

10 

11 


Whether  the  Indian  wheats  were  average  samples  of  tb,e  product  of  that  country, 
or  a  little  better  through  the  nnconsciouB  partiaiity  of  the  secretary,  ma.v  be  ques- 
tionable. They  make  a  good  showing  for  quantity  of  product,  but  the  qualify  of  tho 
soft  wheats  is  finite  iufcrior  to  that  of  samples  from  this  country.  lu  the  United 
States  California  appears  to  take  the  lead  in  quantity  of  bread,  while  the  spring 
wheats  of  the  Northwest  not  only  surna^s  other  American  samples  in  quality,  but  are 
unequaled  in  that  respect  by  any  wheats  Included  in  this  experiment,  the  Eussian 
on>y  excepted,  which  excel  in  gluten. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  the  effect  of  dryness  of  the  grain  upon  the  yield 
of  bread  is  extracted  from  this  report: 

''It  is  generally  believed  that  upon  the  percentage  of  gluten  in  flonr  depends  the 
yield  of  bread  that  may  be  obtained  from  it,  as  illustrated  by  the  Hungarian  flours, 
which  are  almost  unequaled  for  yield  of  bread,  apd  rank  high  in  gluten )  but  this 
is  erroneous,  as  proved  bv  the  experimental  workings  now  under  review.  It  would 
be  found  that  the  flours  high  in  gluten  do  not  produce  the  most  bread,  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  they  possess  a  high  degree  of  dri/nesSf  for  it  is  upon  the  dryness  of  the  flour 
that  the  yield  of  bread  mainly  depends,  anil  not  upon  tho  gluten.  The  two  lots  of 
flour  firom  Russian  wheats  (Nos.  11  and  12)  are  tbose  which  arc  highest  in  gluten,  yet 
they  do  not  yield  as  much  bread  as  any  or  the  four  Indian  wheats  (Nos.  1  to  4),  and 
the  difference  in  yield  from  the  latter  would  have  been  Rtill  further  increased  had 
they  not  been  previously  moUowod  with  water,  a.s noted.  lw>tbre  milling:  ronfirminj: 
that  it  is  the  dryness  of  a  flour  that  dotermin^H  tlio  yield  <»f  broad." 

There  being  considerable  doubt  as  to  wJiether  the  samples  of  Aniei 
lean  wheats  in  the  preceding  experiments  were  representative,  a  series 
of  baking  experiments  with  flours  ol"  various  grades  from  different 
parts  of  this  country  have  been  raiTiPd  on  in  our  laboratory  with  thf 
results  which  are  presented. 

The  McDougaU  Brothers  found,  iiud  it  has  been  confirmed  by  us, 
that  upon  tho  dryness  of  a  floor,  or  upon  the  amount  of  water  which  it 
is  possible  to  add  to  the  dough,  depends  chiefly  the  amount  of  bread 
which  it  will  yield,  trnfortonately  no  determination  of  the  amount  oi 
moistore  in  theflonrs  used  was  made  in  the  English  tests. 

In  our  experiments,  using  the  same  flour  under  various  conditions,  a 
VAi  found  P084U9  1^  ^^y  ^^  y^^^  0^'  bread  per  100  pounds  of  flour  aa 
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mnoh  M 15  poQnds,  The  oonditiona  upon  which  this  variation  depends 
are  largely  physical,  and  include — 

Percentage  of  water  ased  iu  the  dough. 

Size  of  the  loav^es. 

Temperatore  of  the  oven. 

Time  of  baking. 

Of  coarse  in  any  seriefi  of  comparative  experiments  these  conditions 
must  be  closely  observed  and  regulated.  In  order  to  learn  the  best 
modiflcatious  for  our  work,  a  preliminary  series  was  nndertaken  with  a 
floor  from  Ohio. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  found  that  a  dough  made  with  any  of  our 
flours  and  as  smalTa  percentage  of  water  as  was  used  by  the  McDou- 
galls  would  be  altogether  too  stiff  for  successfo]  results. 

In  the  Bnglish  experiments  with  flours  from  Amehcanwheat  46.4  per 
cent  of  water  ^as  used,  but  in  our  experience  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  add  on  the  average  about  56  per  ceu  t.  of  water,  or  water  and  milk. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  obtained  a  much  larger  yield  of  bread 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  effects  of  variation  in  physical  conditions  are  illustrated  by  tiie 
following  data: 

VmrUttion  im  yield  ieptndmi  on  jmemtagg  of  wator  u»ed  (other  oondiUont  Mmg  fko  9am$), 
on  ai§€  of  loave^f  on  aiffifrenoe  of  temperature,  and  on  time  of  baking. 

[Ohio  patent  Aonr.] 


a|(«   of    watei     used 
(other  oonditions  he- 
lag  the  Mme). 

loav.'s.                           ot        .jti'mture.                       haUag. 

Peromlof 
mier 

TioM  of 

No-ofloavesj    ^^^^^^.^^  !  Temperatixre.  j    ^^^^l^  J  Minuti*. 

1 

Tield  of 
bmd. 

515 
5&4 

All 
«1 

1815              llosi:              188.6                     240.           136.9  >                BO  |           1816 
180.9            10  rolls.  '           120.  G                      230             140.8'                30             140.2 
1410  ' 
149.5  ,                                                                                                                   i 

:              ,                 .              )                   ■ 

In  aU  these  cases  the  yield  is  largely  modified  by  the  change  in  a 
single  condition,  the  remaining  ones  boinrr  constant.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  how  complicated  a  (jcjiuparjitix  e  series  of  experiments  becomes 
when  all  the  above  conditions  exmi.sr  thoir  modifying  effects  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  constant. 

There  are  also  conditions  of  mixing  and  raising  which  in  a  like  man- 
ner affect  the  yield.  As  every  one  knows,  there  are  different  methods 
of  carrying  out  these  operations,  and  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  yeast 
may  be  used.  The  method  which  we  have  ilnally  employed  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Vienna  procedure  as  described  by  Horsford.  The  dough 
is  mixed  in  mass  with  press  yeast  and  allowed  to  rise  till  the  outer  pel- 
licle is  just  cracking.  It  is  then  rekneaded  into  loaves,  put  in  pans,  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  until  the  dough  is  n^um  risen,  when  it  i«  baked. 

The  1»nkinfr  was  carried  on  in  a  large  gius-Htove,  the  oven  of  which  by 
means  of  u  thermometer  could  be  kept  at  a  very  regular  temperature. 
All  the  materials  used  and  the  products  obtained  were  weighed  to  1 
•gramme  (15  grains),  so  that  the  results  as  far  as  manipulation  go  may 
i>e  regarded  as  accurate. 

Having  fixed  these  conditions,  as  they  appear  in  the  table  which  foL 
lows,  the  esperiments  were  conducted  with  the  different  flours  which 
have  been  odlected. 
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The  results  are  Tariable  within  limits  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  say  that  one  floor  will  make  mnch  more  bread  than 
another,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  grade  gives  as  large  a 
yield,  or  even  larger,  than  the  best  patent.  If,  however,  the  moisture 
in  the  flonr  had  teen  less  nniform,  oar  results  wonld  probably  show  a 
larger  yield  of  bread  for  the  drier  floars.  The  conclnsion  must  be  then 
that  the  yield  is  dependent  on  physical  conditions  of  bread-making, 
and  not  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  wheat. 
In  all  our  esperiments  we  get  a  much  larger  percentage  of  bread  than 
the  McDou^ls,  but  it  is  due  to  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  larger 
amounts  of  water  in  the  dough.  In  other  respects  their  conclusions  are 
confirmed  that  water  is  the  chief  conditioning  agent,  and  that  the  per 
cent,  of  gluten  lias  but  little  effect  upon  the  yield- 
That  it  has  some,  however,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  largest  yield 
was  obtained  with  a  Minnesota  low-grade  flour,  having  the  highest 
gluten  of  any  experimented  with,  and  the  lowest  yield  was  from  the 
Oregon  flonr,  haviug  the  smallest  amount.  The  bread  from  the  low- 
grade  flour  mentioned,  although  the  heaviest  yield,  was  dark  and  of 
the  worst  quality ;  that  from  the  Oregon  flour  was  white  and  fair. 
These  flours  are,  very  peculiar,  and  in  another  place  a  few  remarks  are 
made  upon  their  composition. 

Aside  from  quantity  the  quality  of  the  bread  made  from  Minnesota 
patent  flours  is  certainly  as  near  perfect  as  conld  be  wished.  That  from 
other  patent  flours  suffers  slightly  in  comparison,  while,  of  course,  the 
bread  from  straight  flours,  bakers',  and  low  grade,  cannot  compare  with 
that  from  patents. 

NOTE  ON  THE  CHSMICAL    AliTEBATIONS  IN  GREEN  FODDER  DURING 
ITS   CONVERSION    INTO   ENSILAGE. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Kinch  and  Dr.  O.  Kellner  have  published  some  observations  upon 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  silo,  es])ecially  in  the  nitrogenous 
constitnents  of  fodder.  Analyses  wbich  have  been  made  in  thi»  labora- 
tory dnriuji  the  past  two  years  thiow  additional  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  are,  although  somewhat  incomplete,  presented  here. 

Professor  Kinch  found  in  the  ensilage  of  grass  that  of  the  total  ni- 
trogen present,  55  per  cent,  was  of  a  non  albuminoid  nature,  while  in 
the  original  ^rass  only  9  per  cent,  was  in  this  form.  Kellner  found  in 
the  case  of  mangold  leaves  27.8  per  cent,  in  the  original  leaves  and 
45.5  per  cent,  in  the  ensilage,  while  in  the  ensilage  preserved  in  stop- 
pered jar&  the  proportion  was  even  59.7  per  cent,  of  non -albuminoid  ni- 
trogen,   tn  the  ensilage  of  maize  we  have  found — 

Per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen  aa  wm-alhwm'noid,  Pwoent. 

Original  stalks 21.2 

Enmlage,  No.  1 44.6 

Ensilage,  No.  2 49.6 

DriedTodder 15.6 

EnsUage  from  young  maize ••.... •••  53.3 

Ensilage  from  old  maize .•••••  ••••••  .•••••  47. 1 

The  three  results  with  grass,  mangold,  and  maize  show  that  in  the 
conditions  existing  in  silos  a  large  portion  of  the  albuminoids  are  con- 
verted into  non-albnminoid  nitrogenous  substances,  while  in  the  ordi- 
nary drying  of  fodder  no  such  change  seems  to  take  place.  Durinff  the 
changes  in  the  nitrogen  Einch  and  Rellner  both  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  fresh  plant  was  lost,  or  did  not  ap- 
pear in  Che  analyses. 

With  grass  it  was  13  per  cent,  with  mangold  leaves  27.8  per  cent.  in. 
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tba  unpr«6fi6d  ensilag«  in  »  jar.  and  m  moab  as  flO.8  per  cent,  in  that 
compreBoed  is  open  bUo.  The  latter  high  percentage  U  donbtlees  dne 
to  the  ourying  away  in  the  expressed  Jmoe  of  mnoh  soluble  nitrogenoos 
snbetonce.  We  have  bat  few  qnantitative  data  in  regard  to  maize,  but 
have  foond  that  in  tlie  samples  of  ensilage  which  have  been  examined 
there  is  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  ammonia  combined  with  the 
acids  produced  by  fermentation,  acetic  and  lactic,  which,  of  course,  is 
lost  in  drying  specimens  for  analysis.  This  produces  in  the  result  an 
apparent  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  ensilage  itself.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  loss 
of  nitrogen  of  nutritive  value.  A  quantitative  determination  of  the  am- 
monia salts  in  one  specimen  of  ensilage  (Serial  No.  1693)  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Weight  of  ensilage  taken 4,000. 

EuQiTalent  to  di^  milMitanoe <S20. 

Weightof  NH^Cf  obtained 8.660 

Eqaivalent  to  nitrogen 2.366 

Per  cent,  of  nitrogen  from  dry  substance .366 

Per  cent,  of  albuminoids  equivalent 2.i^ 

That  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  not  a  more  com- 
plex amine,  was  proved  by  the  following  analysis : 

Weight  of  ammonia  salt  taken 1000 

Weight  of  double  platinum  salt  found 4105 

Equivalent  to  NH4CI 0U90 

This  ammonia  salt,  probably  acetate,  would  be  lost  in  the  process  of 
drying,  and  produce  a  corresponding  deficit  in  the  relative  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  analysis.  In  fact,  2.29  per  cent,  of  albuminoid  in  the 
dry  substance  of  an  average  maize  stalk  containing  7.50  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances of  the  plant,  and  about  Uie  loss  which  Kellner  found  in  his  ex- 
periments with  mangold  leaves  not  under  pressure. 

The  remaining  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  is  probably  largely  of  an  amide 
nature,  as  we  have  found,  like  Kellner,  very  small  amounts  of  peptone 
bodies.  Attempts,  however,  to  separate  any  amides  in  a  crystalline  con- 
dition have  resulted  in  obtaining  only  a  sirupy  nitrogenous  sul>stance» 

The  loss  of  nitrogenous  substance  from  conversion  to  ammonia  salts 
and  decomposition  in  drying  is  relatively  compensated  by  tlie  large  loss 
of  carbh.vdrates,  so  that  in  the  figures  of  analyses  nmtber  loss  is  promi- 
nent and  the  result  is  at  first  glance  dec*eptive.  Tbe  control,  of  course, 
lies  only  in  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  weight  lost  by  the  fodder  in 
the  silo  or  the  relative  increase  in  one  of  the  constituetits  which  is  less 
liable  to  change — as.  for  instance,  the  ash.  But,  as  Kellner  has  shown, 
pressure  is  very  liable  to  remove  the  soluble  part  of  the  ash  on  the  juice 
expressed,  and  thus  entire  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  this  ele- 
ment At  the  New  Jersey  Expei-iuient  Station  in  1881  an  interesting 
experiment  was  carried  on,  in  which  tbe  a$<h  served  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lation without  apparently  largely  vitiating  the  results.  The  results 
were  published  in  the  Annual  Report  oi  this  Department  for  1861-^82, 
p.  572. 

The  loss  in  this  case  was  seen  to  fall  upon  the  carbhydratos  entirely, 
and  to  be  as  great  for  the  dry  fmlder  as  for  the  ensilage.  There  is  an 
apparent  slight  increase  in  allinmluoids,  which  can  be  explained  by  the 
fiict  that  the  calculation  is  made  as  if  no  ash  had  been  lost  by  being 
dissolved  away  or  expressed  in  the  two  preserved  sam])les.  The  ex- 
periment is  remarkable  as  showing  that  in  this  case,  quite  at  variance 
with  other  instances,  the  nitrogen  sutf'ered  little  or  no  loss,  and  that  in 
fact  the  whole  loss  fell  upon  the  carbbydrates.  This  may  be  due  some- 
what to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  make  was  in  the  alio,  at 
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41  aamples  whiob  w«  bav^  e^^^toitted  Uftv«  uot  beep  taken  oofc  for  aev- 
ml  mouths  later.  At  least  i^en  vaaulto  show  how  vazied  tbe  coodi- 
tioDR  are,  aoU  how  unsafe  it  19  to  generalize  frwn  any  one  experiment. 
In  the  aiialyjscs  apiionded  to  thin  paper  this  point  is  made  evident. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  fermentation  and  the  proximate  principles  in- 
volved I  have  made  M)me  observations.  In  but  one  sample  oat  of  many 
examined  has  any  trace  of  Saochar&oiyeea  l)een  fonnd.  As  a  role  the 
)uiee  expressed  from  the  fresh  ensilage  is  swarming  with  JBoceUtw  ^ubtUiSy 
together  with  some  species  of  BcLcteriuva  and  Mierococcus.  No  signs  of 
a  viscoos  or  lactic  ferment  have  been  observed.  The  fermentation  does 
not  api>ear,  therefore,  to  be  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  or  similar  to  any 
with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.  Analyses  show  the  preseaceof  an 
insufficient  amount  of  alcohol,  gum,  or  free  acid  for  any  of  t^e  osaal 
forms,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  foUowbig  detenninations* 

Alcohol  has  not  been  found  absent  in  any  of  the  ensilages  exped- 
mented  with,  but  in  all  was  present  in  sa/ck  smaU  anount  as  to  bedis» 
tinguished  only  by  the  iodoform  test. 

LiEM^tic  acid  has  always  been  detected,  but  never  in  veiy  large  amounts. 

Acetie  acid  is  the  chief  acid  of  the  ensilage.  The  relative  proportion 
of  the  two  aeids  in  the  ensilage  varies  largely,  the  percentage  of  acetic 
being  always  greats. 


Serial  nnmlMr. 

Laettoadd. 

Aoetioaold. 

1003 ^ 

PtremL 
Tncei. 
.15 
.G2 
.24 
.20 
.13 
.U 

il2" 

lOui 

L59 

1500 -      — 

.80 

1501  

. 

1508 

L02 

ler? 

TTiulfif AnnlnMl . 

VnilffCflffinlnH . 

*2.40 

1641 

~ 

•L12 

*  Total  as  aoetio  aoid. 

The  whole  amount  present  varies  &om  one  to  a  little  over  two  per 
cent.,  the  laetio  not  rituug  above  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  lactic  acid  was  determined  by  expressing  the  juice 
from  a  specimen  of  ensilage,  distilUug  off  the  volatile  acetic  acid  by 
repeated  distillations,  and  neutralizing  with  zinc  carbonate.  The  crys- 
tals of  sine  lactate  which  were  obtained  ou  evaporation  were  leci^ys- 
tallized  and  analyzed.    They  contained — 


Constltaeiits. 

Analyaia. 

Theoty. 
(CtH«0i)iZii'h3m0. 

Wnter • - 

1&46 
28.71 

1&18 

ZbQ , -■,---,,__,_,.,.,..,,,-,,-,..,„„.„, 

27.27 

Gnm  or  similar  substances  are  not  formed  in  any  large  amount  in 
the  silo. 

Sugar  unchanged  from  the  original  cane  has  been  found  in  the  juice 
expressed  from  two  ensilages,  but  as  a  rule  it  completely  disappears. 
Xo.  1003  ooutaiiieil  2.40  iKsr  cent.,  N(k  KMH  1.07  per  cent.,  and  No.  1541 
.7G  per  cent  of  reducing  sujrars.  The  fiber  is,  of  course,  increased  in 
relative  amount,  but  ahHohitely  it  proliabl.v  is  but  slightly  altered. 

In  the  following  tabb  analyses  of  a  number  of  ensilages  are  presented 
t(^ether  with  those  of  a  dried  fodder,  and  several  green  stalks  at  va- 
rious stages  of  develofimeut.  From  them  moah  may  be  learned  as  to 
tto  miatiMA  to  be  oxpeoted» 
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The  composition  of  the  staUm  of  neeii  maize  is  subject  toTery  Wide 
variations,  as  may  be  seen  fix>m  the  »w  analyses  quoted.  This,  then,  is 
ii  primaiy  caose  of  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  ensilage,  and 
while  it  is  dae  largely  to  the  period  in  its  growth  at  which  the  stalks 
are  cut,  yet  in  those  of  the  same  stage  of  development  there  are  often 
marked  differences  in  composition  even  in  the  same  field. 

lu  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  stalks  of  Egyptian  sugar  and  Lindsay's 
ilorse-tooth  maize,  odmpleted  by  me  and  pnblished  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1881  and  1882^  p.  564,  these  variations 
are  shown.  The  sx>ecimens,  the  analyses  of  which  are  here  given,  were 
all  from  a  small  plot  of  carefhlly  cultivated  stalks  only  a  few  rods  square, 
and  yet  they  show  the  largest  deviations  from  a  regular  series  in  many 
instances. 

The  variations  which  are  found  in  the  composition  of  the  stalks,  while 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  packed  in  silos — that  is  to  say,  ftx)m  the  ap- 
13earance  of  the  tops  tiU  the  grain  is  well  formed — are  included  within 
the  following  limits : 


m^att 

Lowwt 

Dry  aubstaaoe.. 

91.60 
20.90 
a72 
3.48 
69.40 
31.29 
U.S3 

79.10 
tL  40 

Asii 

3.54 

Oil  * ^ 

1.08 

CarboliYdrat©*.-... ••,...  ..•-.                             .»    ...«.«...••... 

SO.  00 

Ornde  fiber ...,. ^ 

Albtuniiiajds. ....    ......  .....  ..,. 

21.66 
1.67 

Per  oeat  of  nitrogen  M  nonalbiimJiioid « 

70.04 

l&OO 

These  limits,  together  with  a  study  of  the  individual  analyses,  serve 
to  show  the  primary  cause. of  the  difference  in  ensilages. 

As  to  variations  pro<luced  by  other  causes,  illustrations  are  found  in 
ensilages  numbered  1662, 1653, 1677,  and  1693—1662  and  1653  are  analy- 
ses of  ensilage  from  old  and  young  stalks.  The  younger  would  natu- 
i^Uy  contain  more  ash  and  albuminoids  as  it  went  into  the  silo,  but  the 
nitrogenous  substances  would  be  in  a  condition  making  them  more  liable 
to  conversion  into  ammonia  salts  from  the  greater  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogen.  This  is  the  case  with  No.  1662.  In  it  the  ash  is  higher  than 
in  the  older  ensilage,  but  the  nitrogen  is  low^r  from  a  greater  loss.  The 
relative  amount  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  is  also  lower  in  the  younger 
than  in  the  older. sample.  In  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  largely, 
although  one  was  from  stalks  on  which  the  ears  were  well  formed  and 
the  other  from  stalks  on  which  the  ears  had  made  no  appearance. 

In  comparison  with  the  ensilages  the  dried  fodder  No.  1664,  from 
stalks  of  the  same  field  as  the  old  ensilage  1662,  shows  several  advan- 
tages. As  has  been  already  remarked,  its  nitrogenous  constituents  have 
not  suffered  so  much  change,  only  15.6  being  in  a  non -albuminoid  form 
as  compared  with  63.3  and  47.1  per  cent  in  the  ensilages.  A  smaller 
loss  of  carbohydrates  has  left  the  relative  percentages  of  fiber,  fat,  and 
aah  low,  and  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  stalks  must  nave 
di-ied  rapidly  and  with  few  changes,  furnishing  a  fodder  of  much  better 
composition  than  thstt  analyzed  in  New  Jersey. 

In  Nos.  1677  and  1693  we  have  analyses  of  two  specimens  of  ensilage 
taken  from  the  same  silo  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  One  has  lost 
more  ash  and  nitrogen  than  the  other,  and  this  is  due  probably  to  greater 
prossuro  on  the  first  sample,  which  has  expressed  juice  carrying  with 
it  nitrogenooa  substanoe  and  ash.    In  otjher  respects  they  are  much 
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alike.    The  variatioDs  in  composition  which  are  found  among  the  anal- 
ys6B  lie  within  the  following  limits : 


ConatitneDto. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Water... , 

84.80 
2.91 
L80 

15.87 
7.64 
2.77 

6&S 

16.20 
&87 
S.12 
a.  84 
28.68 
1L87 

70.60 

c«timyariti'.l"ll"Il'"I""IIir."/.!!riI!'"^^ 

.91 
.78 

7.75 

PHx^r.". .....................................  a  ^..  J. ....••..•M.. ....... 

2.86 

Albamiiioid8.Nx6.25 ., 

Per  cent,  of  nitrogen  Mnon-albnmiDoids » 

l^T  nbtf-ance ...•.....•..*' 

L04 
47.1 
29.40 

AjRh 

6.68 

OU   

5.08 

CftTbhydnites..... - 

4&43 

Fiber ., 

1&76 

AlbnininoM  Nx«?n'r 

6.97 

By  comparison  with  the  extremes  for  green  stalks  it  is  seen  that  the 
albuminoids  are  higher  in  the  dry  substance  of  one  of  the  ensilages,  No. 
1602,  than  in  the  dry  substance  of  any  of  the  stalks.  The  high  figure 
in  the  ensilage  is  probably  only  relative,  due  to  great  loss  of  carbhy- 
drates,  and  little  change  of  albuminoids.  Exact  quantitative  experi- 
ments are  greatly  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  expla- 
nation of  the  interesting  changes  which  are  shown  by  what  has  been 
already  done. 

Analifses  of  enHlage, 


Constitaents. 


Orfffhud  subsUmoe: 

water 

Ash 

oa,&o 

Nitrogen  free  extmet . . 

Crude  fiber 

ir.  x8.26=:Albaminoida . 


BrysabstJmoe: 


OiV&o 

Nitrogen  free  extract... 

Omde  fiber 

K.  xe.25e=slbaxniooids. 


77.80 
2.01 
L80 

11.24 
6.71 
L04 


100.00 


&87 

7.91 

49.50 

25.15 

&67 


In  the  ether  extract : 

Non-voL  free  acid  ...  

In  the  nitrogen  free  extract: 

Sugars,  Stc,  soL  80  per  cent  ale 
BoL  water 

Sobet.  8oL  80  per  cent  ale.  insoL 
inwater 

Onm,  See.  • 

In  the  albuminoids : 

Nitrogen 

Non-alb.  nitrogen .« 

Per  oenU  of  N.  as  non-alb 

In  the  or^nal  substance: 

Acid,  acetic 

Acid,  lactic  

Juice,  per  cent 

Specific  gravity 


100.00 


Trace. 


17. 7C 


3.86 
2.10 


1.37 


2.12 

Trft«e. 

47.6 

1.046 

2.40 


IP 


74.10 
1.48 
1.74 

12.87 
7.04 
2.77 


100.00 


6.72 

6.73 

49.68 

27.19 

10.67 


100.00 


.66 


1Sl64 


3.14 
2.80 


1.71 


1.50 
.15 
40. 5 
1. 0335 
1.07 
8.14 


I 


81.20 
1.86 
1.71 
&14 
4.88 
1.71 


100.00 


7.21 

0.12 

4^59 

25.98 

9.10 


Is 


81.40 
1.44 
1.21 
0.47 
4.84 
1.64 


I 

i 


84v00 
1.25 
L20 
7.75 
3.88 
L92 


100.00  I  100.00 


100.00 


2.77 


1.45 


.80 

.5L' 

39.5 

1.0197 

.00 

4.67 


7.76 

6.40 

50.  !K) 

26.05 

8.80 


7.83 

7.58 

4d.43 

24. 24 

11.97 


I  i 


70.60 
2.00 
1.80 

15.  .?7 
7.64 
2.69 


84.80 
.01 
1.00 
9.40 
2.85 
LM 


100.00     100.00 


6.81 
6.12 

.''>3.2t; 

•J5. 65 
1».16 


5.98 
&C0 

61.84 
18.76 
6.82 


1 


81.67 
1.04 
1.09 

10.17 
4.64 
1.39 


100.00 


5.68 

5.W; 

55.50 

2.'>.  :io 

7.56 


100.00 


L28 


L40 


100.00  I  100.00  ■  100.00 


L66 


LOl        1.47 


.24 

S9.1  : 

1.01  ' 
.00  I 
4.27 


1.02 
.26  , 
49.3 
1. 017  , 
.00 
4.08 


2.40 

'56.8* 


1.09 
1.22 


100.00 


.72 


10.59 

2.90 
2.91 

L21 

.54 

44.6 


.13 


.76 ; 
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4tt«i(y«M  eif0iuUat—-4}mimnti- 


▼T — 1 

i 

rr: — 

h  il 

RtallcB  EgTptiaa  con 

(young). 

OonatltiiAiitA. 

h 

51 

M        ' 

I' 

Qti^altalMtMioet 

.79 
8.47 
3.86 
L84 

82.64 
L14 
1.01 
9.21 
4.96 
1.04 

78.62 
1.21 

iiiaS 

5.80 
L62 

27.25 
2.12 
2.63 
50.02 
12.75 
5.33 

85.96 
1.87 
.52 
7.27 
2.48 
1.90 

84.90 
1.11 
.44 
9.25 
8.04 
1.26 

83.20 
.81 
.46 

10.34 
4.38 
.81 

80.20 

Ash  ...!..r...... 

L16 

Oil,  ico ,... 

.47 

Kitrumo  free extraot... •••'.... 

18.21 

Crude  flber   

4.37 

V.  K  ff.2(  albnminfridii .«.«..  r  -  r 

.69 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loaoo 

100.90 

loaoo 

Dryrabeiaace: 

^Aah    •. 

6.68 

5.08 

54.64 

24.93 

8.67 

&89 

5.84 
St.  02 
28.58 

6.97 

6.68 
G.82 
53.26 
27.12 
7.12 

2.01 
3.48 
6&76 
17. 52 
7.33 

13.31 
3,71 
61.77 
17.67 
13.64 

7.89 
2.89 
6L25 

4.81 
2.75 
61.53 
26  06 
4.85 

5.87 

Oil,4ko 

2.85 

66L72 

Cnid^  fiber  ...         ........... 

22.07 

V  x0^26's^bTiinlDofd9  .  T , 

2.09 

100.00 

100.00 

IOOlOO 

100.00 

loaoo 

100.00 

100. 00  . 

100.00 

In  the  ether  extract: 

.72 

&34 

3.66 

8.68 

L89 

.69 

49L6 

11 

In  the  Dltrogeo  fktse  extract  i 

Sugars.  Slo.,  soL  80  per  cent  ala 
snl.  water  

10.02 

2.64 
2.64 

2.17 

.46 

2L2 



20.82 

7.17 
2.89 

1.83 

BnbBt.  sol  80  per  cent  ala  insoL 
in  water 

'i       ! 

GniD,  &c 

1           i 

In  the  albuminoids: 

KitiNigen 

.95 
.51- 
58.3 

1.14 
.54- 
47.1 

tl8 
.18+ 
15.6 



.78 
50.0 

.48 

IToD-iMb. nitrogen   ............. 

.29 

Per  cent  of  N.  as  non-alb 

In  the  orieinMl  sabstance: 

▲dd^Iaotio 

60.5 

1              1 

1 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work  an  extensive  investigation  has  been 
made  by  this  division  to  determine  the  best  method  for  estimating  the 
sugar  in  milk,  the  results  of  which  have  been  most  satisfactory  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  which  would  not  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
the  public  for  insertion  in  this  report. 

The  usual  number  of  analyses  of  minerals,  waters,  and  miscellaneous 
objects  has  also  been  made,  and  the  results  sent  to  parties  interested. 
These  analyses  are  not  made  for  the  private  use  of  the  individual  for 
purposes  of  gain,  hut  only  when  they  appear  of  some  general  interest. 
Even  under  theso  regulations  much  valuable  time  of  the  Bureau  is  con- 
sumed in  such  work,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  in  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  the  future  the  Bureau  be  relieved  of  this  burden.  Were  such 
the  case,  much  greater  progress  could  be  made  iu  those  lines  of  investi- 
tion  whieli  directly  aflFect  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Some  special  work  in  the  sugar  interests  of  the  country,  which  is  now 
going  on,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  as  an  appendix  to  ttus  report  in 
time  to  secure  its  publication. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANIST. 


SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  papers  npon  subjects 
which  have  received  the  attention  of  the  Botanical  Bureau  during  the 
carreut  year.  They  relate  to  plants  which  deserve  consideration,  some 
on  accountof  injurious  and  poisonous  properties,  some  for  their  medici* 
nal  qualities^  and  some  for  their  rarity  or  limited  location. 

The  medicinal  plants  of  this  country  have  lately  been  the  subject  of 
increased  interest.  A  large  and  important  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped in  their  collection  and  preparation  for  market  in  several  States, 
and  especially  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

A  number  of  new  medicinal  plants  have  also  been  introduced  from 
California,  and  a  S))irit  of  investigation  is  leading  to  many  new  discov- 
eries in  regard  to  the  properties  of  such  plants. 

The  question  of  the  cultivation  of  our  medicinal  plants  has  been  re- 
cently discussed,  and  in  view  of  the  large  drain  upon  the  natural  or 
wild  plants  for  commercial  purposes,  it  would  seem  likely  that  their 
cultivation  wUl  soon  become  a  necessity,  even  if  it  were  not  more  profit* 
able  as  a  special  industry. 
Bespectfully, 

GEO,  VASEY, 

Botanist 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lorino, 

Oammmioner, 


LOCO  WEEDS. 

Since  the  development  of  the  stock-raising  industry  on  the  great 
Western  plains  and  in  California  it  is  well  known  that  animals  feeding 
on  the  wild  grasses  and  other  plants  have  been  frequently  attacked  witli 
symptonm  of  a  peculiar  chai*acter,  wliit*.h  have  been  attributed  to  the 
eftect  of  certain  plants.  Thi«  disease  among  cattle  and  other  animals  is 
commonly  called  "loco.''  Among  the  symi)toms  first  noticrd  are  loss 
of  flosh,  general  lassitude,  and  inipmred  virion  ;  later  the  aniuiaPs  brain 
seems  to  be  affected  ^  it  beconieb  vicious  and  uiimanageable,  and  rapidly 
loses  both  flesh  and  strength.  Frequently,  when  approaching  some 
small  object,  it  will  leap  into  the  air  as  if  to  clear  a  fence.  The  animal 
alBO  totters  on  its  limbs  and  appears  as  if  crazy. 

After  becoming  affected  the  animal  may  linger  many  months  or  a  year 
OP  two,  but  usually  die»  at  last  from  the  efiects  of  the  conqdaint.  . 

This  diseased  condition  has  been  attributed  to  various  plants,  but 
mainly  to  a  few  which  l>elong  to  the  order  LegnminoscB.  Of  these,  two 
S|>ecies  of  Aatrdgalus  have  been  ascertained  in  California,  and  in  Colo- 
rado and  ^ew  Mexico  another  species  of  Attragalm  (A.  moUimmus)  and 
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a  olosely-related  B-pedea  of  Oxytrcpis  are  generally  charged  ^th  the 
trouble  in  qnestion. 
Dr.  Bothrock  (in  Wheeler's  Eeport)  says : 

The  term  loco,  simply  mej^Ding  foolish,  is  applied  because  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
deiUentla  iuduced  in  the  animals  that  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  plant.  Whether 
the  animals  (horses  chiefly)  begin  to  eat  the  plant  fh>m  necessitv  (which  is  not  likely) 
or  from  choice  I  am  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  once  commenoed. 
they  continue  it,  passing  through  temporary  intoxication  to  a  complete  nervous  and 
muscular  wreck  in  the  later  stages,  when  it  has  developed  into  a  fully  marked  dis- 
ease, which  terminates  in  death  from  starvation  or  inability  tq  digest  more  nourish- 
ing food.  The  animal  toward  the  last  becomes  stupid  or  wild«  or  even  vicious,  or 
again  acting  as  though  attacked  with  ''blind  staggers/' 

Several  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  plants  which  are  said  to  be 
the  oanse  of  this  affection,  bat  withotit  satisfactorily  ascertaining  what 
is  the  peculiar  poisonous  principle.  No  antidote  has  been  discovered. 
If  the  plants  can  be  ascertained  and  exterminated,  the  trouble  should 
come  to  an  end }  but,  eveu  if  the  plants  are  recognized,  their  extermina- 
tion over  large  tracts  of  country  will  be  difficult  and  expensive. 

We  append  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  two  plants  which,  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  have  been  most  frequently  charged  with  the' 
noxious  effects. 

ASTBAGALUS  MOLLISSIMUS— LoCO  Weed. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  region  of  the  great  plains  from 
Colorado  to  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Leguminoem  or  pea  family.  There  are  usually  a  great  many  stalks  pro- 
ceeding from  a  large  strong  root-stock.  They  are  reclining  toward  the 
base  and  erect  above.  These  stalks  are  so  short  that  the  leavesand 
flower-stalks  seem  to  proceed  directly  from  the  root.  They  are  branch- 
ing at  the  base  and  give  rise  to  numeroa^  leaves  and  long  stems  bearing 
the  flowers  and  pods.  The  leaves  are  usually  from  6  to  10  inches  long, 
composed  of  9  to  15  leaflets  (in  pairs  except  the  upper  one).  These 
leaflets  are  of  oval  form,  J  tof  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shtning,  silvery  hue, 
from  being  clothe<l  with  soft,  silky  hairs.  The  flower-stalks  are  about 
as  long,  or  sometimes  longer  than  the  leaves,  naked  below,  and  at  the 
upper  part  (k  to  J)  bearing  a  rather  thick  spike  of  flowers,  which  are 
nearly  1  incu  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  cylindrical,  the  corolla  of  a 
velvet  or  purple  color,  the  calyx  half  as  long  as  the  corolla  and  softly 
pubescent.  The  flower  has  the  general  structure  of  the  |)ea  family, 
and  is  succeeded  by  short,  oblong,  thickish  pods,  i  to  J  inch  long,  very 
smooth  and  with  about  two  seeds  in  each. 

This  is  said  to  be  less  common  than  the  next  plant  described  {Oxytro- 
pis).    Plate  L 

OxYTBOPis  Lambertii— Zoco  Weed. 

A  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family  a«  the  Astragalus  mollissimus. 
It  is  about  the  same  height,  and  like  it  grows  in  strongly  rooted  clumps, 
but  it  differs  in  having  an  erect  habit,  with  shorter  leaves  and  longer 
and  stifliy  erect  flower-stalks.  The  leaflets  are  longer  and  narrower, 
about  1  inch  long,  by  |  to  j^  inch  wide,  and  hairy  especially  on  the 
upi)er  surface.  The  flower  stalks  proceed  from  the  root-stock,  are  usually 
9  to  12  inches  long,  and  naked  except  near  the  top,  which  has  a  rather 
close  and  thick  cluster  of  flowers,  much  like  those  of  the  Astragalus  in 
general  appearance,  but  differing  in  some  minute  characters  which  sep- 
arate it  into  another  genus,  and  are  succeeded  by  erect  lance  oblong, 
pointed  pods,  of  about  an  inch  in  length.    This  plant  is  very  abundant 
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on  the  high  plains,  and  in  the  mountains  ranging  from  British  America 
to  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  sabject  to  much  variation  in  color,  some 
Tarieties  being  pniple,  some  yellow,  and  others  white.    Pl^ts  IL 

Melilotus  alba — Sweet  Ohver  ;  Bokhara  Clover. 

A  biennial  plajiit  of  the  order  LeguminoscBy  nearly  related  to  the 
dOYers.  It  has  a  long,  tongh  root  which  penetrates  deeply  in  the  soil, 
•sending  oat  its  flbroos  branches  long  distances  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment. The  first  year  of  its  growth  it  sends  up  a  large  group  of  stems 
from  a  single  root.  These  reach  a  height  of  about  2  feet  and  are  pro- 
yided  with  an  abundance  of  leaves.  The  second  year  it  sends  up  more 
vigorous  stalks,  which  develop  many  branches  and  grow  to  a  height  of 
4  to  8  fie^t,  according  to  the  moisture  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  from 
the  soil.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  or  composed  of  tjiree  leaflets,  of  whiph 
the  terminal  one  is  short  stalked  and  the  lateral  ones  nearly  or  quite 
sessile.  They  have  a  common  stalk  or  petiole  generally  less  than  an 
inch  in  length.  The  leaflets  vary  in  size;  on  the  thrifty  shoots  of  the 
first  year  they  may  be  1^  to  1^  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide,  but 
generally  they  are  about  1  inch  long,  of  an  oblong  or  oblanceolate  lorm, 
with  the  margins  flnely  toothed.  It  begins  to  branch  quite  low  ana 
continues  producing  many  slender  branches  to  the  top.  The  smaller 
subdivisions  of  these  branches,  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  occupied 
with  the  flowers  and  flnally  with  the  fruit.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
on  these  branches  in  spikes  coming  out  irregularly  but  pretty  uniformly 
for  the  whole  distance.  They  are  very  small,  white,  on  very  short  ped-  * 
icels,  and  reflexed  or  bent  backward.  They  have  the  general  structure 
of  flowers  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  but  the  parts  are  so  minute 
that  they  need  some  magnifying  power  to  see  all  the  details.  They 
have  a  5-toothed  calyx,  5  irregular  x)etals,  10  stamens,  9  of  which  are 
grown  together  so  as  to  form  a  band,  the  10th  stamen  free,  with  a  smaU 
membranous,  wrinkled,  usually  1-seeded  pod.  These  piods  are  very 
small,  but  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  branches  the  re- 
sult is  a  pretty  large  yield.    Plate  III. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  From  its  prevalence  in  the  latter  sitbation  it  receives  the  name 
of  Bokhara  clover. 

It  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  is  there  consid- 
ered greatly  inferior  to  red  clover  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  coarse  and  innutritions  stalks.  On  soils  that  are  suitable  for  red 
clover  that  plant  will  give  better  satisfaction,  but  it  is  said  to  be  adapted ' 
to  poor  soils,  and  not  only  to  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  forage,  but  to  be  very 
useful  for  plowing  under  to  enrich  the  soil. 

In  some  part^  of  the  South  it  has  recently  been  considerably  culti- 
vated and  apparently  with  satisfactory  results.  Bees  are  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  flowers,  and  hence  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  honey- 
producing  plant. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Duggar,  of  Oallion,  Hale  Oounty, 
Alabama,  gives  an  account  of  his  acquaiatance  with  the  plant  and  his 
estimation  of  it«  value : 

Gallion,  Hale  County,  Alabama,  Jtin«93, 1884. 
Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  plant  sweet  cloTer,  sometiineB  oalled  wild  laoerne, 
bat  more  properly  *'  Meliloius  alba^"  or  <*  Bokhara  clover,"  I  will  state  that  about  fifteen 
years  a^o  I  was  attracted  to  it  by  DoticiD|^  along  some  dltob  banks,  in  comparatively 
poor  soil,  this  plant  growing  yif^orously  ;  its  deep  dark  green  cloYer-iike  leaves  aheaa 
of  other  vegetation  was  specially  noticeable. 
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I  wfttohed  Ite  growth  M&d  tiled  my  hone  to  9M  if  h«  inmld  tftt  it  Piaring  alMii 
the  same  place  again  I  observed  where  my  hoxse  had  eaten  before  it  had  tillered  oai 
again  witb  numerous  vigorous  shoots.  A  rain  coming  on  soon  afterwards,  I  sent  my 
wagoner  witii  a  Ik>z  and  spade  and  had  some  dag  up  by  the  roots  and  put  out  at  home 
in  a  R(*nuuda  grass  plat ;  and,  although  the  tap  root  was  cut.  it  grew  finely  and  pro- 
duced need  abundantly.  Some  of  it  1  cut  and  fed  to  the  different  animals — horseSy 
cows,  and  bo^s — 1  had  then  on  my  place ;  all  seemed  to  eat  it  readily.  (This,  1  am  sai- 
istied,  however,  is  an  acquired  taste,  for  some  stock  will  not  eat  it  at  first,  but  become 
very  fond  ut  it  when  wilted. )  I  cured  some,  and  found  that,  like  clover,  lucerne,  and 
the  pea  vine,  it  would  readily  shed  its  green  leaves  in  drying,  hence  it  should  be  pat 
away  when  partially  dry  on  I  v.  • 

Stock  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  when  cured  will  eat  the  very  stalks  with  • 
relish,  notwiihstauding  they  appear  so  hard  and  uuinvitinff,  I  presume  it  must  core 
with  a  reserved  luuuunt  of  sugary  residiir  in  the  stalks  and  twigs,  particularly  if  oat 
whnn  Just  in  bloom.  The  odor  of  the  leaves  when  drying  and  tne  blooms  are  very 
sweet,  and  duriue  this  blooming  stsee  the  tops  smell  like  a  swarm  of  honey  bese. 
Considering  it  allied  to  lucerne,  of  wliich  so  much  was  written  in  the  affriooltund 
papers,  I  sent  some  specimens  of  the  plsot  to  the  '* editors"  of  Country  Gentleman 
and  Cultivator,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  examination. 

We  have  also  growius  witb  us  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  another  speoiea 
of  this  same  plant,  called  also  sweet  clover,  Melilotua  vvlgari$t  with  a  yellow  bloom 
and  strictly  an  annual,  whilst  one  in'eat  recommendation  of  the  plant  jieiUotua  lUba 
is  its  beinff  a  biennial  growth,  and  if  not  grazed  or  mowed  too  doeely  and  regularly, 
will  reseeJ  itself  svery  second  year,  allowing  two  ^ood  cuttings  of  hay.  I  was  for  a 
long  time  at  s  loss  to  discover  its  origin,  but  meeting  an  old  acquaintance,  a  former 
owner  ot  the  plantation  where  it  6rst  ap]>eared|  I  was  referred  to  Prof.  U  Tutwiller, 
of  "Oreene  6|>rings  Academy/'  whose  letter  1  inclose  to  you.  '  Until  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  this  plant  wastreat'ed  as  a  worthlesB  wee<l  by  many  of  out  farmers,  and 
you  well  knoi»  bov»  I  have  embraced  its  cause  and  advocated  its  more  general  use 
against  so  morb  opposition  ;  from  a  weed  whose  seed  was  not  worth  the  gathering  to 
mauv  (though  fomierl>  I  paid  tweuty-6ve  cents  |>er  bushel  foi  it)  it  is  now  worth 
|2.60  to  $3  per  bushel*  and  valued  even  with  the  oat  crop. 

There  are  many  other  uses  to  which  thit*  plaut  is  applicable,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  its  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  believed  by  dome  to  be  the  equal  if  not  sunerior  to 
oar  common  field  (lea.    I  oould  give  you  many  references  of  its  value,  but  tnis  letter 
is  even  now  too  long.     . 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R,  H.  DUGGAR,  M.  D. 

Hr.  J.  T.  Collins. 

TORRETA  TAmFOUA—StinJcing  Yew;  8a/vin. 

A  very  rare  evergreen  tree,  resembling  the  yew,  growing  in  the  nortli- 
-westem  part  of  Florida. 

According  to  Dr.  Torrey  it  is  a  tree  from  6  to  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  to  40  feet  high,  with  numerous  spreailing  branches,  having  an 
appearance  at  a  distance  not  unlike  the  hemlock  (Tsuga  OanndeiMis). 
The  wood  is  said  to  be  ratber  light,  not  very  close  grained,  of  ayeU 
'  lowish- white  color,  or  in  old  trees  of  a  reddish  color  like  that  of  red 
cedar. 

It  baa  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor,  especially  when  bruised  or  burnt,  and  henoo  it  is 
£re<|n'nt1y  called  in  tne  country  where  it  grows,  stinking  cedar;  it  makes  excellent 
fence  rails  and  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  A  blood- red  turpentine,  of  a 
pasty  consistence,  Hows  sparingly  from  the  bark,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  deep,  clear  solution,  and  w  hon  beated  evolves  a  very  powerful  terebinthinons, 
but  unpleasant  odor. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman  it  is  found  on  the  calcareous  hills 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Appalachee  River,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Aspalaga 
Eiver  in  the  same  district. 

The  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  the  yew,  but  the  leaves  are  broader 
and  marked  with  two  longitudinal  lines.  They  are  two-ranked  on  the 
branchlets,  about  1  inch  long^  and  one  line  wide,  of  a  %ht  green  color, 
veiy  rigid,  and  with  a  stiff  sharp  point. 
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The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  different  trees.  The  male 
one»  are  in  small  rouDdisb  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  female  or  fertile  flowers  are  solitary  near 
the  end  of  the  twigs,  very  small  at  flrst  bnt  ripening  into  an  oval,  dmpe- 
like  frait  1*  inch  or  more  long,  with  a  tough,  rather  leathery  exterior, 
next  to  which  is  a  thin  hard  shell,  and  occupied  by  a  seed  similar  in 
shape  to  A  uutmeg,  and.  like  that,  mottled  within. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  tliat  this  tree  is  nowhere  else  found  than  in  the 
few  localities  above  named,  and  even  there  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 
It  beh>ugs  to  an  order  of  which  thej-e  are  but  three  other  species  known 
to  exist,  of  which  one  Is  in  California  and  two  in  Japan.  It !»  believed 
to  be  a  remnant  of  an  early  flora,  when  a  more  intimate  land  connec- 
tion existed  between  the  eastern  and  western  continents.    Plate  IV. 

Mr.  A.  U.  Curtis,  of  Jacksonville^  Fla.,  has  recently  investigated  the 
locality  of  this  tree,  and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  Jt: 

Leaving  the  State  of  Oeorf^ia  either  by  the  Chattahoochee  or  Fliot  Riven,  we  find 
oanielvee  od  a  turbid,  rapid  nver  ooiuikmhxI  of  their  oooibiiied  waters  aud  named  the 
Appalachicola  Behind  uh,  like  a  large  island,  riaee  the  wall  of  verdure  which  n^cently 
separated  these  waters.  The  western  bank  is  steep  and  of  uuiforuj  height.  Asha<ly 
road  folhiws  the  bank  a  mile  or  two.  and  affords  a  must  beautiful  drive.  This  ruad 
leads  from  Marianna  and  other  settlements  to  a  ferry.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  ferry 
is  a  yellow  bluff,  on  which  stands  the  ferrj'mau's  honse.  Here  also  is  a  steaml»oat 
landing  for  Chattahoochee,  u  village  situated  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.  Follow- 
ing the  roa4l  leading  eastward  we  cross  about  half  a  mile  of  wooded  river  bottom,  on- 
der  the  sliade  of  grand  black  oaks,  water-oaks,  sycamores,  and  cottonwo<Kls.  Aft<)r 
crosning  this  bottom  we  commence  the  ascent  of  a  long  aud  tiresome  hill.  After  trav- 
OFsing  a  floor  gullied  pine  wood  we  find  ourselves  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Here 
there  is  as  great  a  change  of  scene  as  if  we  had  been  transferred  suddenly  from  the 
wild  conntry  of  Eastern  Tennessee  to  the  wide-spreading  cotton  fields  of  Middle  Ala- 
bama. In  the  foreground  of  the  scene  is  the  little  village  of  i.hattahoochee,  and  abont 
a  mile  beyond  are  the  old  United  States  arsenal  buildings,  now  used  as  an  insane 
asylam.  In  the  center  of  the  village  we  find  the  house  of  Dr.  Scull,  who  owns  all  the 
country  we  have  passed  through  aud  rauoh  besides,  a  thousand  acres  or  more,  much  of 
it  being  heavily  timbered.  From  the  doctor  we  obtain  instructions  for  finding  and  per- 
miseiou  to  cut  what  he  calls  savin,  which  mv  axman  calls  stinking  cedar,  the  same 
being  called  by  botanists  Torreya  tat{foiia,  laking  a  northwestern  course  from  the 
town,  after  passing  through  a  dense  woodland  we  find  near  the  base  of  a  steep  rocky 
hillside  the  object  of  our  search.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  trees,  for  tney  are 
very  different  fma  anything  we  ever  saw  before— somewhat  like  the  spruces  and  fire> 
more  like  the  yew,  yet  very  different.  The  leaves  of  the  Torreya  are  at>out  an  inch  in 
length,  dark,  shiny,  rigid,  and  ¥«ry  sharp-pointed.  They  are  borne  in  flat  sprays,  the 
lower  branches  nearly  touching  the  ground.  The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  tree  is  still  more 
remarkable.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  leng|tb,  and  resembles  a  green  plum  both  in  color 
and  form.  It  is  simply  a  naked  seed,  without  a  vestige  of  cone  or  other  envelope.  In 
this  respect  the  Torreya  and  Taxu8  (yew)  differ  from  our  other  conifers,  and  constitute 
a  distinct  tribe.  The  tree  is  pvramidal  in  form,  of  somber  appearance,  and  appears 
strangely  out  of  place  in  this  latitnde  among  oaks,  beeches,  and  poplars.  No  donbt 
the  Torreya  is  a  relic  of  a  past  epoch,  when  u  may  have  had  a  wide  range  at  the  time 
when  the  elephant  and  mastodon  were  denizens  of  this  country. 

In  wood  and  bark  the  Torreya  reseuibles  the  cypress — still  more  the  firs.  The  wood 
is  extremely  durable,  almost  imperishable.  Dr.  Scull  showed  me  Tbrreya  posts  which 
liad  been  in  the  ground  sixty  years  and  were  still  quite  sonud.  The  wood,  especially 
when  freshly  cut,  emits  a  strong  and  offensive  odor;  probably  this  is  also  offensive 
to  the  ''tooth  of  time."  Most  of  the  best  Torreyae  have  been  cut  for  post  timber. 
About  a  mile  south  of  the  first  locality  I  found  another  growth  of  these  trees.  Ten 
miles  farther  south  there  is  a  larger  quantity,  near  the  landing  callefl  Aspalaga,  and 
it  is  also  found  on  Sweetwater  Creek,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  river. 
Poiaibly  it  may  grow  in  other  spots,  bat  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  occurrence 
except  at  these  three  places  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Appalachicola  River. 

Taxxjs  FhoniDANA.^Flonda  Tetr. 

This  species  of  yew  oooupies  the  same  region  of  eountiy  as  the  pr&- 
?iondy  described  Torreya.   It  is  a  small  tree,  OBually  growing  from  10 
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to  20  feet  high,  in  some  oases  stated  at  30  feet,  and  has  mach  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  yew  of  Europe.  The  leaves  have  the  same 
general  form  and  arrangement  as  those  of  the  Torreyoj  but  are  shorter, 
narrower,  and  not  so  closely  set  on  the  twigs. 

The  flowers  are  likewise  of  the  dioecioas  character  and  similar  in 
structure,  but  the  fruit  is  diiferent,  ^<  consisting  of  a  single  ovule  on  a 
cup-shaped  disk,  which  becomes  large  and  berryrlike  in  fruit  and  sur- 
rounds the  nut-like  seed."    Plate  V. 

Nyssa  OAPITATA— O^eeAee  Lime;  Sour  Tupdo. 

A  small  tree«  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  growing  from  the  Ogechee 
Eiver,  Georgia^  south  to  Florida  and  west  to  Louisiana.  Its  usual 
situation  is  in  swamps  or  on  the  rich  banks  of  streams.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  light  and  of  no  valn^.  The  leaves  are  4  to  6  inches  long,  of  an 
oblong  or  obovate  form,  narrowed  at  the  base,  entire,  smooth,  and  green 
above,  whitish  and  velvety  pubescent  below,  on  petioles  less  than  an 
indi  long,  and  irregularly  placed  on  the  branches.'  The  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  are  on  separate  trees,  and  appear  at  the  base  of  the  season's 
shoots ;  the  male  flowers  in  dense  round  clusters,  and  the  female  flowers 
singly  on  short  i)eduncle8.  The  male  flowers  have  a  5-parted  calyx 
and  from  5  to  10  stamens ;  the  female  flowers  have  besides  stamens  a 
lon^  style,  and  an  ovary  which  ripens  into  an  oblong  red  drupe  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  thickish  skin,  an  in- 
tensely acid  pulp,  and  an  oblong  deeply  channeled  stone. 

Tbia  fruit  makes  an  agreeable  conserve  and  substitute  for  limes. 
Plats  VI. 

JtJWiPEBUS  YiBamiANA  var.  FuowDANA—Mori^  lied  Cedar. 

A  variel7  of  red  cedar  (Jimwerus  Virginiana)  opcurs  on  the  rocky 
coast  and  keys  of  Florida,  which  furnishes  a  very  soft  wood,  free  from 
knots,  and  on  that  account  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  lead  pencils, 
who  send  to  Florida  annually  expressly  for  a  supply  of  this  wood.  We 
present  a  figure  of  a  twig.    Plate  VII. 

PiNOKNBYA  VTTBEISB—Ge^gia  Bark. 

This  is  a  low  tree  growing  from  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
trunk  of  5  to  6  inches.  It  grows  in  clumps,  a  number  of  stems  spring- 
ing apparently  from  the  same  root.  The  young  twigs  and  the  petioles 
of  the  leaves  are  softly  hairy.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  at  their 
base  furnished  with  small  scales  or  stipules,  which  very  easily  fall  away. 
They  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  2  or  even  3  inches  broad,  of  an  oblong 
form,  pointed  at  the  apex  and  base  and  supported  on  petioles  or  le£ 
stalks  about  1  inch  long.  The  upper  surface  is  smoothish,  the  lower  one 
is  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  or  corymbs  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs.  Th^se  clusters  are  quite  showy,  not  from. the  colors  of  the 
proper  flowers,  but  from  the  presence  of  a  number  of  leaf-like  pinkish 
bractsof  an  ovate  form  and  1^  or  2  inches  long.  In  somecases  these  bracts 
are  developed  from  an  expansion  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  close  in  the  cluster,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The 
calyx  is  smaU,  with  five  narrow  lanceolate  lobes  or  teeth,  which  are  only 
one  third  or  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  corolla.  This  is  tubular  and 
haiiy  externally.  Near  the  summit  it  i&  divided  into  five  linear  oblong 
lobes  which  expand  and  roll  backward,  and  are  spotted  with  red,    Axis- 
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ing  from  within  the  tabe  of  thQ  corolla  and  standing  ont  beyond  it  are 
five  stamens  with  small  brownish  oblong  anthers,  and  proceeding  from 
the  center  there  extends  beyond  them  the  slender  yellowish  pistil,  ter- 
minated by  a  small  obtuse  knob  or  stigma.  All  the  external  parts  of 
the  flowers  are  softly  pubesc^ent.  At  the  base  of  the  flower  is  a  small 
swelling,  which  is  the  young  ovary,  and  after  the  falling  away  of  the 
Howers  this  ovary  develops  into  a  capsule  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  thin  but  firm  walls,  which  is  divided  into  two  cells,  and  when  ma- 
ture opens  at  the  top  and  allows  the  fall  of  the  seeds,  which  are  thin, 
dat,  winged,  and  closely  packed  in  two  rows. 

The  tree  belongs  in  the  natural  order  Rjibiciceos^  which  order  also  con- 
tains the  genus  Cinclwna  or  the  trees  which  furnish  Peruvian  bark,  and 
some  botanists  have  thought  that  this  tree  might  be  a  member  of  the 
same  genus,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  flower  and 
the  pod  which  are  suflicient  to  separate  it  into  a  distinct  genus. 

The  bark  seems  to  have  analogous  properties,  is  possessed  of  bitter 
and  febrifuge  qualities,  and  is  used  medicinally  for  fevers  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  The  tree  was  first  described  by  the  elder 
Michaux,  who  collected  it  on  Saint  Mary^s  Biver  in  Georgia,  in  the  year 
1791. 

It  received  the  generic  name  of  PincJcneya,  in  honor  of  €teneral  Charles 
O.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  a  gentleman  who  interested  himself 
much  in  regard  to  the  botany  of  his  country.    The  tree  grows  in  moist 
situations  near  the  coast,  from  South  Carolina  taPlorida.    The  flowers  ^ 
are  developed  in  the  month  of  June.    Plate  YIIL 

ATtALiA  QITINQUBFOLIA — Ginseng. 

A  low,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant  growing  in  rich  woods  in  mount- 
ainous regions  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  stem 
rises  firom  a  tuberous  root ;  it  is  naked  and  unbranched  for  10  to  15 
inches,  when  it  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  about  3  leaf  stalks  and  a  cen- 
tral peduncle  or  flower  stalk.  The  leaf  stalks  or  petioles  are  3  or  4 
inches  long^  and  give  rise  at  the  end  in  an  umbellate  form  to  6  to  7 
leaflets,  which  are  short-stalked  and  of  unequal  size,  three  of  them  being 
larger  than  the  others,  mostly  obvate  or  oblong,  in  form  thin,  smooth, 
sharp-toothed,  long-pointed,  and  3  to  6  inches  long;  the  other  two  to  four 
of  each  stalk  are  much  smaller  and  more  irreguhur  in  form.  The  flower 
peduncle  varies  in  length  from  2  to  5  inches,  and  at  the  extremity  termi- 
nates in  a  roundish  cluster  or  umbel  of  small,  short-stalked  flowers, 
twenty  to  fifly  in  number,  intermixed  with  short  and  narrow  leaf-like 
scales.  The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  possessing  all  the  usual 
parts  of  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils.  The  calyx  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary  and  i^urmounts  it  with  five  small  teeth.  The  corolla  is  made 
up  of  five  small  oval  white  petals,  which  soon  faXL  away.  The  flbweis  arc 
uot  all  i>erfect,  some  of  them  containing  only  stamens,  others  stamens 
and  pistils.  In  the  perfect  flowers  there  are  five  stamens  with  small 
beart-diaped  anthers,  and  usually  two,  sometimes  three,  persistent,  out- 
wardly curved  styles.  The  ovaries  finally  expand  into  small,  round, 
bright-red  berries  about  the  size  of  small  peas. 

The  root  is  tuberous,  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  usually  dividing  into  two  or 
three  tap-shaped  i>ortions.  It  is  wrinkled  by  parallel  transverse  ridges, 
and  gives  rise  irregularly  to  a  number  of  fibrous  rootlets.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  root-stalk  shows  seversd  angular  scars,  the  vestiges  of  pre- 
vious steins  which  annually  die  to  the  ground,  and  are  replaced  hj  u 
new  growth  the  following  year.  These  tubers  are  generaUy  buried  sev- 
9A-«4  .  . 
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oral  inches  in  the  ground,  and  grow  verytcommonly  at  the  base  of  trees 
m  rich  shaded  forests.  A  species  either  identical  with  or  closely  re- 
sembling our  plant  grows  in  Northern  Ghinii^  UDd  has  for  unknotvn 
ages  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese  as  a  medi/^al  plant,  and  is  believed 
by  them  to  possess  most  extraordinary  virtnres,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
l>erhaps  the  most  universal  of  aU  their  remedies,  entering  into  a  large 
proportion  of  their  prescriptions  and  oommaiftding  a  hish  price. 

Since  commercia  relations  hare  been  established  with  China  large 
quantities  of  American  ginseng  have  been  exported  to  that  country, 
where  it  has  usually  found  a  r.*eady  sale.  At  first  the  roots  were  pro- 
cured from  Canada  and  the  JS^ew  England  States,  but  more  recently 
large  quantities  have  been  collected  and  exj^orted  from  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  North  Carolina. 

By  mfidical  men  of  our  ovm  country,  this  root  is  not  believed  to  have 
any  active  medicinal  prop6rtie8. 

It  has  an  aromatic  bitter-sweet  taste,  somewhat  mucilaginous,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  mUd  stimulant  aromatic  tonic.    Platb  IX. 

Podophyllum  TJSJjTATxm.— Mandrake;  May  Apple. 

A  perennial,  herbaceous  plant  ^wing  throughout  most  parts  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  in  moist  nch  woods.  What  is  commonly  called 
the  root  of  this  plant  i^j  really  a  prostrate  root-stock  or  stem,  botanically 
•called  a  rhizome,  from  which  the  true  roots  strike  out  at  and  near  the 
joints.  These  underground  stems  sometimes  extend  for  3  or  4  feet  in 
length,  each  year  erictending  farther,  and  forming  a  joint  or  swelling, 
from  which  the  next  year's  upright  growth  takes  place.  These  upright 
stems  are  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  round  and  smooth,  and  divid- 
ing at  the  top  into  two  large  leaves,  and  in  the  forks  between  the  leaves 
is  i)roduced  usually  a  single  flower.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  upright 
stems  produce  only  a  single  leaf  and  no  flower.  These  single  leaves  are 
peltate  or  umbrolla-like,  having  the  stalk  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  leaf, 
with  the  veins  spreading  out  from  that  point  in  all  directions  like  the 
rays  of  an  uiabrella.  The  leaves  of  the  flowering  stems  are  one-sided, 
having  the  stalk  fixed  near  the  inner  edge.  They  are  mostly  6  to  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  from  five  to  nine  lobes,  the  divis- 
ions reaching  within  an  inch  or  less  of  the  base.  The  lobes  are  some- 
what obovate,  wedge-shaped,  sharply  and  coarsely  toothed  at  the 
summit.  The  flower  is  nodding,  on  a  peduncle  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 
It  is  nearly  2  inches  in  breadth  when  frilly  expanded.  In  the  bud  it  is 
inclosed  by  three  small  green  bracts  which  soon  drop  away,  together 
with  th<^  six  thin  membranaceous  sepals,  leaving  after  expansion  from 
six  to  nine  white  petals.  These  petaLs  are  obovate  and  spreading.  The 
stamens  are  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  on  short  filaments.  The 
ovaiy  occupying  the  center  of  the  flower  is  crowned  with  a  large  sessile, 
(jrenate  stigma.  The  flower  is  succeeded  by  a  softish  fruit  of  an  ovnl 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  which  has  a  thickish  rind,  becoming- 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  a  pulpy  interior  of  an  acid  and  agreeable  taste, 
in  whicli  is  embedded  about  a  dozen  small  seeds.  This  pulp  is  much 
relished  by  many  persons,  and  has  cooling  and  aperient  qualities.  The 
loiig,  creeping  root-stalks,  commonly  called  the  roots,  are  the  parts  of 
t/iis  plant  which  are  employed  medicinally.  Wlien  dried  these  are  brit- 
tle and  c^asily  i^u6ed  to  pfowder.  They  have  a  x>scnliar  and  rathei' 
unpleasant  taste,  becoming  intensely  bitter.  This  root  has  long  been 
esteemed  as  a  valuable  medicinal  article.  It  is  in  proper  doses  a  sure 
and  detive  cathartic,  and  is  also  believed  to  have  an  alterative  infliience 
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OS  the  liver.    It  has  an  established  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  this 
oonntiy,  and  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases.    Plats  X. 

Vkbatbum  ymiDE — American  Hellebore;  Indian  Poke-root. 

A  coarse,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  growing  from  2  to  4  feet  high 
in  boggy  meadows  and  in  low  grounds  along  the  margins  of  brooks  in 
rocky  and  moantainous  places  tlirougbout  the  Eastern  United  States. 
The  stem  is  stent,  erect,  and  leafy.  The  lower  leaves  are  from  6  to  12 
inches  long,  broadly  oval,  pointed  smoothish  or  pabescent,  with  nu- 
merous nerves  running  nearly  parallel  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  its 
apex,  the  lower  part  or  stalk  of  the  leaf  clasping  around  the  stem  and 
with  the  edges  growing  together  for  an  inch  or  two,  so  as  to  appear  as 
if  the  stem  passed  through  the  leaf  base.  The  upper  leaves  become 
gradually  smaller  and  narrower,  and  at  the  base  of  the  branches  of  the 
panicle  they  pass  into  linear  bracts.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  for  a 
foot  or  so  constitutes  the  flowering  panicle,  with  numerous  alternate 
branches,  the  lower  ones  longer  and  spreading  so  as  to  give  this  part  a 
pyramidal  form. 

The  branches  and  terminal  part  are  occupied  with  nunLe9)U8  and 
rather  close  sessile  flowers.  These  flowers  are  not  entirely  perfect, 
some  being  only  male  and  others  male  and  female.  The  flowers  are  lily- 
like in  structure,  consisting  of  an  envelope  or  perianth  of  six  greenish, 
pubescent,  ovate  acute,  small  sepals,  each  narrowed  at  the  base;  six 
spreading  stamens  and  tihree  short  recurved  styles,  terminating  the  ovary, 
which,  when  matured,  composes  a  three-celled  diy  capsule,  containing 
numerous  small  flattened  seeds.  The  root  of  this  plant,  or  more  properly 
the  base  of  the  stem,  is  thick  and  fleshy,  with  numerous  coarse  flbrous 
branches  or  subdivisions.  It  has  a  sharp,  biting,  bitterish  taste,  and 
contains  a  resinous  juice,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  plant 
is  very  similar  to  the  white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  album)  of  Europe,  which 
has  long  been  employed  medicinally  in  certain  forms  of  rheumatinm  and 
gout.  The  first  settlers  of  this  country  found  that  the  Indians  were 
acquainted  with  at  least  the  emetic  properties  of  our  plant,  and  subse- 
quent investigation  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a&  powerful  in  its 
action  as  its  European  relative.  It  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  has  been  much  employed  as  a  sedative  in  fevers.  It 
is,  however,  a  dangerous  medicine  if  used  in  large  doses  or  by  persons  of 
weak  constitutions,  sometimes  producing  great  depression,  vomiting,  and 
even  death.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  growing  abundantly  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Canilina,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  gathered  and  pre- 
pared for  market.    Plate  XI. 

Fbaseba  Oaboliniensis — American  Columbo. 

A  tall,  stout,  biennial  or  triennial  plant,  growing  in  rich  soil  in  open 
woodlands  or  in  moist  meadows.  The  root  is  large,  spindle-shaped, 
fleshy,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  second  or  third  year  the  root  sends 
up  a  strong,  'succulent,  smooth,  furrowed  stem,  from  3  to  8  feet  high. 
The  radical  leaves  f usually  five  to  eight)  are  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  3  to  4  inches  broad,  spread  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  stem  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  four  to  eight,  at  intervals 
of  4  to  6  inches.  Those  at  the  lower  whorls  are  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
entire,  6  to  8  inches  long  and  2  or  3  inches  wide.  They  graduaJlv  be- 
come smaller  as  they  ascend,  and  near  the  top  are  lanceolate  and  but 
2  or  3  inches  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  bears  flowers  at  each 
of  tbe  joints,  generaUy  eight  to  ten  at  each  joint,  the  lower  ones  on 
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branchini^  peduncles  3  to  6  inches  long,  the  upper  ones  singly  on  stems 
2  to  3  inches  long,  the  whole  forming  a  panicle  of  pyramidsd  fonn.  The 
fowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter  when  expanded,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  color.  The  calyx  consists  of  four  narrow  lanceolate  acute  seg- 
ments. The  corolla  is  of  a  yellowish  col6r  sprinkled  with  small  pur- 
plish spots.  It  is  composed  of  four  oblong  abruptly  acute  lobes^each 
lobe  bearing  about  the  center  a  curiously  fringed  round  gland.  There 
are  four  stamens  a  little  shorter  than  the  corolla  and  situated  on  its  base. 
The  style  is  about  as  long  as  the  stamens,  with  a  short  two-lobed  stigma 
at  the  apex.  The  pod  is  oblong  and  flattened,  pointed  with  the  persist- 
ent style,  of  a  firm,  tough,  texture,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  contaning  eight  to  twelve  small,  flattened,  roundish,  and  wing 
margined  seeds.  This  plant  is  found  sparingly  from  Western  Kew  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin,  south  westward  to  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  southward  along  the  Alleghanies  to  Forth  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  is  popularly  known  as  wild  or  American  columbo.  It  re- 
quires two  or  three  years  to  come  into  flowering,  which  takes  place  from 
May  to  July.  The  root  is  of  a  sweetish  or  bitter  taste,  and  has  long 
been  employed  medicinally  as  a  mild  tonic  similar  in  its  properties  to 
the  columbo  of  Mozambique,  but  believed  to  be  of  inferior  value  to  that 
plant,  which  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order,  viz.,  Menispermaceass 
Plate  XII. 

Hydbastis  Canadensis— Oraw^e-roof;  Yellow  Puccoan. 

A  small  and  rather  inconspicuous  plant  of  the^ order  Ba/nunculacea, 
gix)wiDg  not  veiy  abundantly  in  rich  woods  in  the 'Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Korth  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
It  is  a  perennial  herb,  seldom  growing  more  than  a  foot  high,  with  a 
simple  nairy  stem,  with  two  or  three  small  scale-like  leaves  at  tiie  base 
and  two  leaves  near  the  top,  one  sessile,  the  other  with  a  petiole,  where 
the  stem  diverges  so  as  to  appear  forked.  The  stem  is  terminated  by 
a  single,  small,  greenish  flower.  This  flower,  which  is  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  has  a  calyx  of  three  small  sepals  which  drop  off  as 
soon  as  the  flower  expands.  There  are  no  petals,  but  a  large  number, 
sometimes  forty  or  fifty  stamens  with  thick  filaments  and  very  short 
anthers.  In  the  oenter  of  these  there  are  about  a  dozen  small  pistils, 
which  finally  develop  into  a  round,  close  head  of  crimson  berries,  each 
of  which  contains  one  or  two  seeds.  The  two  leaves  are,  when  the 
flower  expands,  only  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  but  they  continue  to 
expand  until  they  become  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  being  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  roundish  in  outline  and  divided  into  five  to  seven 
lobes,  which  are  coarsely  and  doubly  toothed.  The  root-stock  is  thick 
knotted  and  yellow,  and  gives  rise  to  numerous  thickisl^  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  also  yellow.  This  root-stock  and  roots  are  the  portions  em- 
ployed. The  Indians  used  the  roots  for  dyeing  yellow.  It  is  very 
bitter  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  employed  as  a  tonic  in  domestic 
practice,  and  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  admitted  into 
the  official  list  of  the  United  States  dispensatory,  and  its  medical  prop- 
erties have  been  very  fully  investigated.  It  has  been  much  employed 
in  dyspepsia,  in  disease  of  the  liver,  in  malarial  fevers,  &c.  Plate 
XIU. 

Lobelia  inflata — Lobelia;  Indian  Tobacco. 

An  annual  herbaceous  plant  growing  in  fields,  open  woods,  and  road- 
sides in  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  some  extent 
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west  of  that  line.  It  Taries''  in  height  from  6  inches  to  2  feet.  The 
small  plants  are  very  little  branch^,  while  the  large  ones  are  mnch 
branched.  The  stem  is  erect,  angular,  and  roaghish  hairy.  The  leaves 
are  nnmerpus,  particularly  qn  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  They  are 
scattered,  of  an  oblong  form,  the  lower  ones  2  to  3  inches  long,  di- 
minishing toward  the  top  and  becoming  quite  small  on  the  branches. 
They  are  roughish,  obtusely  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  without  leaf- 
stalks. The  branches  vary  in  number  and  in  length — commonly  from 
3  to  6  inches  long,  with  the  flowers  arranged  alternately  toward  the  ends 
in  spike-like  racemes.  The  flowers  are  small,  usually  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  with  very  short  stalks.  The  flower  is  of  tiie 
kind  called  superior,  or  seated  above  the  ovai^.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
small,  narrow,  linear  segments.  The  corolla  is  of  a  bluish  color,  of  five 
lanceolate  segments,  wUch  are  more  or  less  united  into  a  tube  which  is 
split  down  on  the  upper  side,  being  somewhat  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
with  two  lobes  and  the  lower  with  three.  The  five  stamens  are  firee 
from  the  corolla  and  united  together  by  their  filaments  into  a  tube. 
The  style  is  slender  and  partly  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  stamens.  The 
ovary  as  it  enlarges  becomes  a  capsule  much  larger  than  the  flower, 
sometimes  half  an  inch  long,  ovate,  two-celled,  and  filled  with  a  large 
number  of  minute,  brownish  seeds.  The  leaves,  capsules,  and  seeds  of 
this  plant  when  chewed  cause  a  burning  or  biting  sensation  somewhat 
like  the  taste  of  greefi  tobacco.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  be  taken  and 
the  juice  swallowed  it  causes  at  length  sickness  and  vomiting,  the  nausea 
being  prolonged  and  sometimes  attended  with  giddiness  and  pain  in 
the  head.  The  plant  has  been  used  not  only  for  its  emetic  properties, 
bat  also  in  the  1j*eatment  of  asthma  and  catarrhal  afl^ections. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  lobelia,  some  with  large  and  hand- 
some flowers,  but  they  are  rarely  employed  medicinally.    Plate  XIV. 

SANauiNABiA  Canadensis— ^{ood-root. 

A  low  perennial  herb,  with  a  thick  fleshy  prostrate  root-stock,  filled 
with  a  reddish  orange-colored  juice.  The  rhizoma  develops  near  its 
extremity  a  few  lateral  as  well  as  a  terminal  bud.  Very  early  in  the 
season— in  March  in  the  South,  in  New  England  in  April — this  bud  ex- 
pands and  pushes  forward  a  solitary  leaf  and  a  single  flower-stalk.  The 
leaf  is  at  &rst  rolled  around  the  flower-stalk,  and  gradually  unfolds, 
and  continues  growing  for  two  or  three  months,  when  the  leaf-stalk 
may  be  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  the  leaf  becomes  4  to  6  inches  across,  of 
a  kidney  form  or  rounded  heart  shape,  veiy  smooth,  and  divided  into 
five  to  seven  rounded  and  more  or  less  obtusely  toothed  lobes.  The 
single  large  flower,  an  inch  in  diameter  when  expanded,  is  at  the  end  of 
a  naked  scape  or  stalk  which  is  4  to  8  inches  long.  The  flower  is  ex- 
tremely fugacious,  expanding  and  falling  to  pieces  almost  the  same  day. 
It  consists  of  two  outside  greenish  ovate  obtuse  sepals,  eight  to  twelve, 
oblong,  spreading,  pure  white  petals,  twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens,  ^nd 
the  ovary  tipped  with  a  short  style,  and  a  thickish  two  cleft  or  grooved 
stigma.  The  ovary  continues  to  enlarge  after  the  fall  of  the  flower  un- 
til at  maturity  it  becomes  a  lanceolate  flattened  pod  about  2  inches 
long  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  numerous  small  shining  dark  red 

The  root-stock  is  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  emitting 
nnmerous  small  fibrous  roots.  It  is  easily  broken  across,  and  then  dis- 
plays a  reddish  surface  from  the  quantity  of  juice  which  it  contains. 

The  root-stock,  or  root,  as  commonly  called,  is  thepart  which  is  em- 
ployed medicinally.  It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  but 
chiefly  those  of  the  pulmonary  organs.    Plate  X  y  . 
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(rELS^>][iUM  HUT^E^YmVitiS^TeUmo  Jessamine;  OarolUta  Jasmine. 

A  amooth  M^oody,  evergreen,  twining  vine,  growing  on  the  margins 
of  swamps  and  river  banks  firomi  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  west  to 
Mississippi.  It  lias  opposite  leaves,  aboat  2  inches  long,  lanceolate, 
short  petioled,  entire  on  the  margins,  and  acute  at  the  base.  The  flow- 
ers grow  in  small  sessile  clasters  in  the  axils  or  angle  between  the  leaves 
and  the  stem,  seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  a  cluster.  These  flow-- 
ers  are  1  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and 
fragrant.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  small  and  five-parted.  The  co- 
rolla is  monopetalous  and  funnel-shaped,  with  five  spreading  lobes. 
Each  flower  contains  five  stamens  which  are  attached  to  the  inside  of 
the  coroUa  near  the  base,  and  are  about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
There  are  two  styles  united  together  below,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
flower.  After  the  fall  of  the  flower  the  ovary  develops  into  an  oblong 
compressed,  two  celled  capsule,  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
which  opens  at  tlie  top  and  exposes  several  small  oval,  flat,  wing^ 
seeds.  The  plant  belongs  in  the  natural  order  LdganiacecB.  This  hand- 
some vine  possesses  powerful  medicinal  properties.  It  has  for  a  long 
time  been  popularly  employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  Southern  States, 
but  within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  carefully  examined  and  iur 
vestigated  by  physicians,  and  it»  employment  has  been  extended  to 
the  treatment  of  many  diseases.  It  is,  however,  a  very  active  medicine, 
and  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing alarming  and  even  fatal  results  in  overdoses.  The  root  is  the 
part  employed,  but  its  active  principle  also  resides  in  the  flowers  and 
probably  in  the  leaves.  It  is  a  genus  which  is  found  only  in  America. 
It  rambles  over  bushes,  and  low  shrubs,  sometimes  ascending  trees*  It 
is  one  of  the  earlioat  flowers  of  spring. 

"**The  flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  and  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
fragrauie  for  long  distances  around.  Though  called  jasmine  in  the 
South,  it  has  no  botanical  relationship  to  the  genus  Jasminium  or  the 
true  jasmines."    Plate  XVI. 

SnaKLiA  lAABXLANDiOA—PinJc  Boot. 

An  herbaceous  perennial  plant  growing  from  1  to  1}  feet  high  in 
clumps  of  several  stalks  proceeding  from  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  The 
stems  are  rather  slender,  somewhat  four-sided,  smooth,  and  furnished 
with  three  to  six  pairs  of  opposite,  sessile,  leaves.  These  leaves  are 
from  2  to  3  inches  long,  ovate,  smooth,  entire  on  the  margins  and 
acutely  pointed.  The  lower  pair  of  leaves  is  smaller,  and  the  upper  is 
immediately  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  riiceme.  This  raceme  or  spike 
is  2  to  3  inches  long,  with  usually  eight  or  ten  flowers  arranged  on  one 
side.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  with  a  calyx  of  five  slender  linear  lobes, 
and  a  tubular  funnel  or  trumpet-shaped  corolla,  IJ  to' 2  inches  long, 
bright  red  outside,  yellowish  within^  and  divided  into  five  narrow  seg- 
ments at  the  top.  The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  coroUa 
tube  and  reach  nearly  to  its  summit.  The  style  is  simjp^le  and  a  little 
longer  than  the  corolla.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  short  two-celled 
pods  containing  a  few  small  seeds.  The  plant  is  most  common  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Middle  and  some  of 
the  Western  States.  It  is  said  to  be  not  very  abundant  even  in  the 
South.  ItCTOws  in  rich  dry  soil  in  open  woods.  The  root  is  the  part 
which  is  prtncipally  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  considerable  repa- 
tation  as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  said  that  its  virtues  were  first  learned  fiDm 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  Several  eminent  medical  men  of  Carolina  made 
trial  of  the  plant  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  introduced  it 
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to  the  notice  of  tbn  meUical  laoiestsiou  gc^ucvally ;  -^lul  it  \xi\s  siacc  lioM 
a  plaiM^  amou^  iiutheiinintie  iiiodi(UiioH.  Tb«  rootH  are  gathered  for  the 
markets  in  July  and  August.     Plate  XVI  I. 

OlMiCiFUGA    EACKMOSA— Tri//    Smtl'cront;   Blavh    Sna he-root ;  Blnck 

Cohosh, 

A  plant  of  the  natural  order  lianxuicxdaccw]  a  tall,  heibaceouti  peren- 
nial, growing  in  ri^h  woods  in  nearly  all  the  wooded  and  mountainons 
districts  of  onr  coitntry.  The  stem  is  smooth,  stout,  and  from  3  to  6  or 
Bometimes  8  feet  bigh,  bearing  two  to  three  decompound  leaves  near 
the  middle,  and  alt)ove  and  below  naked.  The  stem  terminates  in  a 
simple  or  sparingly  branched  spike-like  raceme  of  small  white  flowers. 
There  also  spring  from  the  root  two  or  three  large  leaves  on  long  stalks. 
The  entire  leaves  with  their  stalks  are  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  divided 
into  three  main  stalked  branches,  these  each  again  divided  into  three 
or  five  smaller  sections,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed  or  lobed  leaflets  1  to  3  inches  long.  The  raoeme  of 
flowers  is  often  a  foot  and  sometimes  2  feet  in  lei^gth,  sometimes  witli 
two  or  three  smaller  racemes.  The  flow^s  are  small  (about  one-half  inch 
when  expanded),  on  slender  pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long,  very  nn- 
merons,  sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  to  one  hundred  on  the  raoeme. 
The  lower  flowars  of  the  raceme  expand  first,  then  successively  those 
toward  the  top.  ^  Tl^ey  consist  of  a  calyx  of  four  or  five  small,  roundish 
petals  (which  drop  oft*  as  soon  as  the  flower  opens),  a  multitude  of  sta- 
mens with  slender  filaments  and  small  white  oblong  anthers,  and  one  or 
several  ovaries,  of  w^ich  only  one  matures  into  a  dry  oblong  pod,  con- 
taining numerous  seeds.  The  white  terminal  racemes  are  very  oonspic- 
uous  when  in  flower.  The  root-stock  is  said  to  be  mucilaginous,  some^ 
what  bitter  and  astringent.  It  is  large,  thick,  and  irregularly  branched. 
The  common  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  popular  notion  of  its  effi- 
cacy as  an  antidote  to  snake  bites.  It  has  long  had  some  reputation  in 
domestic  practice  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  particularly 
rheumatism  and  dropsy,  and  sixty  years  ago  began  to  be  investigated 
and  taied  by  physidaos,  and  finally  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the 
materia  meoioa,  its  power  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  nervous  diseases, 
and  chronic  iun*g  complaints  being  well  established.    Platb  XVIII. 

OiouTA  MAOTJLATA-r-jPabfl  Parslejf;  PaUtm  Hemloek;  Spotted  Ooufbme. 

An  umbelliferous  plant  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as  cara- 
way and  parsley.  The  root  is  perennial ;  the  stem  dies  to  the  ground 
annually.  It  grows  in  swampy  grounds  and  in  low  meadows  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  The  plants  of 
this  family  are  characterized  by  having  their  flowers  in  what  are  called 
wmbelgj  the  flower  stalks  branching  out  in  all  directions  from  a  common 
center  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  Frequently  these  primary  stalks 
are  again  divided  into  sipaller  or  secondary  umbels  or  umbelletSj  as  in 
the  caraway^,  parsnip,  &e.  Each  one  of  the  flnal  divisions  of  the  umbel 
bears  a  sin^fe  small  dower.  These  flowers  are  so  much  alike  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  genera  of  the  order  that  it  usually  requires  very  care- 
ful study  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  The  flower  is  of  the 
kind  called  superior  or  above  the  ovary.  It  has  usually  a  very  minute 
five-toothed  calyx,  a  corolla  of  five  small  petals,  alternating  with  five 
stfimens,  and  two  styles  surmounting  the  ovary,  which  develops  into 
two  carpels  commonly  caUed  seeds,  which  are  usually  flattened  and 
placed  f^  to  face,  as  m^y  be  readily  seen  in  the  seeds  of  the  parsnip 
orcarrot.    In  the  Oicuta  maculata  the  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and 
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branches  are  usually  3  to  4  inches  in 'diameter,  frequently  having 
thirty  or  forty  slender  rays  or  peduncles^  ea<3h  one  of  which  at  its  ex- 
tremity is  again  divided  into  as  many  short  spreading  rays,  each  of 
which  bears  a  minute  white  flower,  or  wh<jn  ripe  a  pair  of  seeds  some- 
what like  caraway.  GPhe  main  stem  of  the  plant  is  smooth,  thick,  some- 
what spotted  or  streaked  with  purple,  and  hollow.  It  grows  fipom  3  to 
6  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches.  The  leaves  *.are  compound  and 
composed  of  three  to  Ave  divisions,  each  of  which  is  ^&^  divided  into 
three  or  five  leaflets.  The  base  of  each  compound  leaf  is  enlarged  and 
dilated  so  as  partly  to  surround  the  stem.  The  leaflets  are  1  to  3  inches 
long,  smooth,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  and  pointed.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  a  dangerous  poison.  It  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  oblong  fleshy  portions  diverging  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  fre- 
quently as  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  It  has  a  strong  pene- 
trating smell  and  taste.  It  is  often  mistaken  by  children  for  wild  par- 
snip, or  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  eatable,  and  every  year  the  papers 
(M>ntain  accounts  of  fatal  poisoning  from  the  nee  of  the  root.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  information  may  be  diffused  respecting  this  and 
other  i>oiBonouB  and  deleterious  plants,  so  that  such  accidents  may  be 
avoided.  The  root  has  been  to  some  extent  emplo{fed  by  medical  men. 
Its  effects  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  European  hemlock  (no 
way  related  to  the  tree  called  hemlock  in*  the  United  States),  but  it  is 
now  rarely  used.  The  i>oi8on  hemlock  of  Enroll OoniiMii  maculahm) 
is  the  plant  whose  juice  was  given  to  criminals  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
from  which  Socrates  came  to  his  death.  There  are  several  other  plants 
of  this  order  ( UnAelUferm)  resembling  the  one  described,  some  witii  and 
some  without  poisonous  properties.  It  is  best  to.  avoid  the  «se  of  all 
such  as  are  not  well  known.    Plate  XIX. 

PoLTGALA  Senega— /Seneca  Snake-root. 

A  small  perennial  herb,  growing  in  woods  and  rich  rocky  ground 
throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  the  continent.  It  produces  a  clump 
of  stems  from  a  thick,  hard,  and  knotty  root-stock,  the  stems  growing 
from  8  to  16  inches  high,  very  leafy  and  unbranched  aqd  terminated  by 
a  raceme  about  1  inch  long  of  small  pinkish  or  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  smooth,  entire,  and  scattered  on  the  stem.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  order  Polygdlacece^  sometimes  called  milkworts,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  number  of  species  1>oth  in  this  country  and  the 
Old  World.  The  flowers  in  the  raceme  are  small,  sessile,  and  crowded, 
irregular  in  structure,  and  approaching  thowe  of  the  order  Legwninosa. 
The  parts  of  the  flower  are  very  small,  and  require  the  use  of  a  mag- 
nifier to  make  them  plainly  observable.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
unequal  segments  or  sepals,  three  x>etals  mo:re  or  less  ufiited  together, 
six  or  eight  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  a  flattish  band,  and 
a  two-celled  ovary,  which  ripens  into  a  sm;%ll  two-seeded  pod.  The 
thick  knotty  rhizoma  and  the  roots  springing  from  it  are  the  parts  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  This  root  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Snake-root  from  its  employment  by  the  Seneca  Indians  as  an  antidote 
to  snake  bites.  Dr.  Tennent,  of  Virginia,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
investigated  the  properties  of  the  plant  and  believed  it  to  be  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  The  use  of  tiie  root  then 
spread  in  this  country  and  into  Europe,  and  was  generally  believed  to 
have  valuable  properties.  It  is  an  ingredietit  in  the  medicine  known 
as  hive  sirup,  much  used  in  the  treatment  vrf  croup  among  children. 
Platb  Xi. 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report  the  work  of  thia  Barean 
for  the  current  year. 

That  the  establishment  of  the  Boreaa  meets  an  important  want  is 
shown  by  the  correspondence  to  which  it  has  akeady  given  occasion. 
Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  fjrom  other  countries, 
are  constantly  received,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  matters  connected 
with  Forestry,  such  as  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  managing  trees, 
the  value  of  different  trees  for  various  purposes,  their  adaptation  to  dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates,  the  best  methods  of  procuring,  preserving,  and 
planting  seeds,  and  the  like.  Much  valuable  information  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects  has  been  given  to  the  country  in  reply  to  the  letters 
received.  As  the  n^ed  and  importance  of  tree-plantmg  is  now  ex^jen- 
sively  felt  both  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  comparatively 
treeless  as  well  as  in  those  £rom  which  the  forests,  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing rapidly  removed,  the  need  of  trustworthy  information  on  the  sub- 
iect  becomes  very  desirable.  Such  a  space  of  time  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  &at  mistakes,  whether  in  respect  to  the  character  and 
value  of  trees  or  their  management,  are  costly.  It  is  not  as  when  one 
is  cultivating  a  crop  which  is  to  reach  its  maturity  in  a  few  months. 
In  this  case  a  mistake  involves  loss  only  for  a  brief  season,  and  a  better 
course  may  be  adopted  for  the  next.  But  a  mistake  in  planting  trees, 
or  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  method  of  cultivation^  may  entail  loss  for 
a  lifetime.  Most  persons  in  our  country  also  are  without  experience  in 
forestry.  The  subject  is  new  to  them,  and  the  Department  in  giving 
the  requisite  information  is  rendering  them  a  service  of  the  greatest 
value. 

WOBK  OP  THE  AGENTS. 

During  the  year  the  agents  who  were  employed  last  year  have  con- 
tinued their  work.  By  means  of  circulars,  in  addition  to  those  used 
previously,  they  have  gathered  a  large  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  both  in  respect  to  its  original  supply  of 
timber  and  in  the  increase  or  diminution  since  the  i)eriod  of  settlement, 
as  well  as  many  facts  of  interest  and  importance  as  to  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  txees  for  forest  purposes.  The  reports  made  by  the  agents 
have  been  compiled  into  a  volume  which  will  soon  be  available  to  the 
public.   Abstracts  of  them  have  been  made  and  are  herewith  presented. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  grant  made  by  Charles  II  to  Sir  William  Penn,  in  1681,  he 
made  no  reservations  of  timber,  as  in  some  other  colonial  grants.  An 
evidence  of  Penn's  thongl^tful  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wood- 
lands may  be  gathered  from  a  provision  incorporated  in  an  instrument 
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beuriu;^  diito  July  11,  1682,  eutitled,  "CouditiojiH  ami  (loucosHioua," 
oft'crcd  to  Biicli  as  miia^ht.  bocomo  advoDtiirors  nm\  pnroliascTs  iu  liis 
proviiKto,  viz : 

Eighteenth,  That  in  clearing  tho  ground,  euro  bo  takou  to  Icavo  ouo  aero  of  trees 
for  every  five  acres  cloared,  especially  to  preserve  oak  and  mnlberry  for  silk  and 
shipping. 

By  au  act  of  the  assembly  of  March  10, 1683,  a  code  of  laws  was  passed 
making  provision  for  securing  the  rights  of  property  in  timber-lands 
and  for  their  protection  from  tire  by  the  following  statutes : 

CuAP.  XCII.  Be  it  enacted,  ij-c,,  That  if  any  person  within  tliis  province  or  tcri'i- 
tories  thereof  shall  at  any  time  after  the  x)ublLcation  thereof,  presume  to  cnt  and  fell 
any  timber  tree  npon  the  land  of  any  other  person  without  leave,  snch  person  shall 
forfeit  to  the  owner  thereof  five  pounds  for  every  such  tree  as  aforesaid. 

C^\p,  XCIII.  Be  it  enacted,  ^o.,  That  whosoever  shall  presume  to  set  on  fire  any 
woodlands  or  marshes  in  this  province  or  territories  thereof  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month,  yearly,  they  shall  yearly  make  good  all  damages  that  shall  thereby 
happen  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Iu  1693  the  penalty  for  cutting  trees  upon  the  lauds  of  another  was 
fixed  at  five  pounds  for  black-walnut  trees,  fifty  shillings  for  every  ti*ee 
of  other  timber,  and  double  the  value  for  fire  or  underwood. 

These  statutes,  so  far  as  they  were  intended  to  secm^e  the  maintenance 
of  a  portion  of  the  woodlands,  were  not,  so  far  as  shown  by  records, 
observed  in  the  subsequent  grants  of  land  for  settlement,  and  clearings  , 
were  made  without  restraint,  as  in  other  timber  portions  of  the  country. 

In  a  region  extending  over  so  broad  an  area  as  this  State,  with  the 
diversity  of  soil  that  exists,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  tlhe  species 
of  timber  trees. 

Prof.  Thomas  0.  Porter,  in  his  sketch  of  the  botany  of  Pennsylvaiya, 
suggests  that  the  State  might  be  divided  into  six  botanical  regions,  in 
each  of  which,  besides  certain  species  common  to  them  all,  there  were 
others  that  were  limited  to  each  particular  section.  He  thus  classi- 
fies the  regions:  1.  Southeastern.  2.  Northeastern.  3.  ISTorthem.  4. 
Middle.    5.  Western.    6.  The  Lake  Shore  region. 

In  the  fifty-eight  comities  from  which  reports  were  received  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  principal  species  used  for  timber  and  lumber;  of 
these,  chestnut  was  mentioned  48  times ;  oaks,  without  further  specifi- 
cation, 31:  liickorios,  20;  maples,  27;  white  oak,  21 ;  pine,  21;  locust, 
21 J  hemlock,  20;  black  walnut,  17;  ash,  16;  beech,  14;  poplar,  8; 
black  oak,  7;  red  oak,  7. 

For  many  years,  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  the  principal  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  market  was  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  Biver 
and  its  tributaries  in  rafts.  This  drained  a  region  abounding  in  white 
pine.  After  ;i  while  the  Allegheny  River  afibrded  the  means  for  bring- 
ing down  large  quantities  of  timber,  and  for  many  years  afforded  occu- 
pation and  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  lumbering  business  has  been 
extended  into  districts  remote  from  the  rivers,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand has  caused  new  supplies  to  be  sought  after,  and  much  timber 
which  had  no  market  value  has  been  brought  in  demand. 

The  white  pine,  which  was  regarded  as  the  principal  and  most  desira- 
ble kind  of  timber,  has  been  exhausted  in  extensive  regions  where  it 
was  abundant,  and  hemlock  and  other  species  fonnerly  considered  of 
little  value,  are  now  the  principal  kinds  sawed  in  the  mills. 

Timber  has  suffered  very  much  from  peeling  off  the  bark  for  tanning 
purposes. 

There  are  1,569  saw-mills  in  operation  in  the  State,  and  the  estimated 
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amaunt  of  lumber  cut  iu  1883,  including  SSS^SGlyOUO  Bliinglc6  s^nd  18^,- 
740,000  latlis,  is  1,848,304,000  feet.  Tliese  estimates  are  based  upon 
the  returns  of  correspondents. 

In  1870  the  percentage  of  woodland  in  the  State  wa«  about  32  per 
cent.    In  1880,  29  per  cent 

According. to  the  census  of  1880  Pennsylvania  stands  second  as  a 
lumber-producing  State,  Michigan  being  tlie  first. 

From  the  returns  to  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Forestry  Bureau, 
it  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  original  forests  consisting  of  oaks  (all  species),  hickories, 
chestnuts,  black  walnut,  avSh,  white  pine,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maples, 
basswood,  tulip. 

Fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests  have  been  cleared,  leaving 
about  30  per  cent,  in  woodland,  which  corresponds  with  the  census  re- 
turns of  T880,  or  very  nearly  so ;  the  census  rei)ort  shows  29^  per  cent. 

The  clearing  has  been  mainly  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  while  a 
large  percentage  of  the  timber  cut  olf  has  been  used  for  lumber  for 
milliug  purposes,  fuel,  fencing,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  tan-bark, 
and  other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  still  very  much  that 
was  valuable  has  been  wasted,  just  to  get  it  off  the  land.  That  which 
is  now  standing  of  the  original  growth  consists  mainly  of  jack  pine, 
rock  oak,  birch,  beech,  maples,  chestnut,  hemlock,  basswood,  white 
wood,  cucumber,  ash,  oak,  and  some  pine. 

The  use  of  coal  for  fuel  and  the  introduction  of  wire  fencing  stops  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  forests,  but  the  increased  demand  for  railroad  ties 
and  lumber  for  milliug  purposes  exceeds  the  saving  for  fuel  and 
fencing. 

The  great  demand  for  nulling  timber  is  causing  much  which  is  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  be  cut,  uud  as  the  future  supply  is  from  the  natural 
growth  only,  which  springs  up  voluntarily,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  growth  is  mainly  oalc,  chestnut,  hemlock,  and  pine. 

Tree-planting  is  done  but  very  little,  except  for  shade  and  ornament. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  trees  would  grow  and  do  well,  but  the  money  in 
an  investmoitt  of  that  kind  places  the  profits  too  far  in  the  future  for 
the  average  farmer.  When  people  put  money  in  an  investment  they 
hope  to  reap  some  of  the  profits  during  tlxeir  lives,  and  seem  to  think  if 
they  have  timber  enough  to  serve  them  the  generations  following  must 
look  out  for  themselves.  There  is  no  kind  of  doubt  but  chestnut, 
locust,  and  black  walnut  would  grow  admirably,  and  soon  make  val- 
uable timber,  besides  affording  protc^ction  to  the  country  by  the  increase 
of  moisture,  breaking  of  high  winds,  &c. 

If  the  legislature,  in  order  to  encourage  tree-planting,  would  offer  a 
premium  or  small  bounty  for  planting  so  many  trees  and  keeping  tbem 
alive  for  three  or  five  years,  and  tluMi  exempt  all  woodlands  from  taxa- 
tion, many  would  be  induced  to  plant  trees. 

Forest  fires  do  considerable  damage,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly; 
more  young  timber,  however,  is  destroyed  by  fire  than  any  othor  cause. 
Fires  originate  in  various  ways,  some  by  hunters  from  carelessness^  and 
by  sparks  from  railroad  engines. 

Timber  growing  now  deteriorates  much  sooner  than  it  did  formerjy ; 
oaks  stop  increasing  in  value  at  80  years,  hemlock  at  75,  white  pine  at 
120,  chestnut  at  30,locust  at  25,  poplar  at  60,  and  the  annual  deteriora- 
tion after  these  ages  is  from  1  to  5  per  cent. 

I%i6  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  General  Oovem- 
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ment  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  forests  on  the  pnblic  domain 
are  varied.    The  following  are  fair  samples : 

Establish  a  forestry  department  nndet  the  Commiasiouer  of  Agricnltare,  into  dis- 
tricts of  5  to  10,000  acres.  Place  over  each  district  one  tolerably  well  versed  in  botany 
and  general  forestry,  an  edncated  person,  who  mnst  reside  on  the  land  and  devote  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  his  district.  Ten  or  twenty  of  these  districts  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  one  person,  also  educated  in  forestry,  who'shall  report  directly  to 
the  forestry  department.  In  these  different  districts  .all  timber  grown  should  be 
manufactured  in  saw-mills,  iKlc,  on  the  land,  first,  for  the  use  of  the  Grovernment ; 
secondly,  for  sale  to  the  pnblic  ;  and  make  these  forests  not  only  self-sustaining,  but 
a  large  revenue  to  the  Government  could  be  realized. 

When  the  Government  disposes  of  timber  lands  it  should  i:etaEin  one^ixth  of  every 
section,  thereby  preventing  the  timber  from  being  cut  off.  Then  let  Congress  enact 
laws  exempting  exclusively  timber  lands  from  taxation,  thereby  holding  out  induce- 
ment to  the  owners  to  keep  th^r  lands  in  timber.  The  General  Government  might 
purchase  portions  of  timber  lands  and  hold  them  as  such. 

Institute  a  forestry  department  for  the  management  of  timber  lands,  under  oondi- 
tions  of  tree-planting,  and  forbid  the  cutting  of  timber  under  certain  size.  The  d^brii 
of  all  trees  feUed  should  be  cleared  off,  to  guard  against  fires. 

Organize  a  forestry  commission,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  European  Governments, 
putting  the  forestry  interests  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  men  competent  to  super- 
intend and  manage  them  sncoeasfuUy. 

IOWA. 

From  the  very  large  number  of  replies  to  circulars  received  from  the 
regular  correspondents  of  the  Department  and  from  private  individuals, 
a  pretty  fair  condition  of  forestry  in  the  State  has  been  obtained. 

In  compiling  this  abstract  from  these  reports  it  is  estimated  that  23 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  once  in  original  forests,  and 
consisted  principally  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  black  walnut,  hickory,  cherry, 
and  other  minor  varieties  of  the  hard- wood  species,  together  with  birch, 
pine,  maple,  linden,  poplar,  and  cottonwood,  of  the  soft-wood  varieties; 
the  latter  growing  mostly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams, 
and  the  former  on  the  ridges. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  native  forests  has  been  cleared  oflf  and  the 
greater  portion  of  that  remaining  has  been  culled  of  the  best  timber,  so 
that  some  of  the  varieties  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  That 
which  is  left  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  in  consequence  of  this  large 
numbers  of  mill-men  are  moving  their  machinery,  while  others  are  look- 
ing to  other  sources  for  supplies.  In  proof  of  this  statement  there  is  a 
falling  off  of  35,448,459  feet  of  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  in  1883, 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  a  State  so  rapidly  developing 
as  Iowa  it  is  not  presumable  that  this  decrease  is  attributable  to  any 
decreased  demand,  from  the  fact  that  in  many  reports  the  correspond- 
ents append  this  note :  "  Mill  stopped." 

The  clearing  of  the  forests  has  been  for  lumber,  fuel,  manufa^cturing, 
agricultural,  and  domestic  purposes,  and  for  railroad  ties  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  State.  When  clearings  have  been  made  for  purposes  of 
agricultural  development  much  timber  has  been  wasted. 

The  introduction  of  coal  as  fuel  has  diminished  the  demand  for  wood 
for  that  purpose  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  system  of  wire  fencing, 
which  is  being  adopted  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  will  diminish  the 
demand  for  fencing  purposes. 

On  lands  where  the  timber  waa  cleared  off  and  left  undisturbed  a  new 
and  promising  growtii  has  sprung  up  which  will  largely  supply  the  de- 
mand. In  some  counties  the  mania  for  hoop-poles  has  played  havoc 
with  young  hickory  and  white  oak.  The  amount  of  young  timber  grow- 
ing natur^ly,  including  old  fields  that  have  been  turned  out,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests. 
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The  possibilities  and  advantages  of  ]planting  forest  trees  are  good  and 
growing.,  more  especially  in  the  prairie  connties.  The  farmers  gener- 
ally are  interesting  themselves,  and  groves  of  5  to  25  acres  can  be  seen 
on  almost  every  farm.  The  trees,  which  are  mostly  of  the  soft-wood 
varieties,  are  thrifty  and  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and  those  interested 
are  mnch  enoooraged.  Mnch  interest  is  being  manifested  in  black  wal- 
nut, which  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  forests,  and  which  has  the 
preference  of  all  the  hard-wood  varieties. 

In  latter  years  very  little  damage  has  been  done  by  forest  fires. 
Sometimes  the  sparks  from  a  railroad  engine  will  drop  on  some  com- 
bustible matter,  from  which  a  fire  originates,  bnt  they  are  of  very  little 
consequence. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  General  Government  for  the  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  forests  on  the  public  domain  but  few  express  an 
opinion,  and  even  these  are  varied.    One  says : 

The  State  law  exemptiug  from  taxation  for  timber-plantiiig  is  the  beet. 

Another  says  : 

SeU  soman  more  than  160  acres,  and  compel  him  to  plant  a  specified  number  of 
trees  before  the  title  is  perfected. 

And  says  another : 

While  Congress  shows  so  little  conoem  for  fostering  material  deyelopment  no  sag- 
gestion  can  be  made  as  to  the  daty  of  the  Qovemment. 

In  'the  matter  of  the  production  of  mills  the  reports  show  that  in 
1882  there  were  cut  into  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  296,257,598 
feet;  in  1883,  233,809,139  feet,  a  decrease  of  35,448,459  feet.  Laths  cut 
in  1882,  41,834,837 ;  in  1883,  65,374,700,  being  an  increase  of  23,539,86;^ 
Shingles  in  1882,  97,383,223;  in  1883,  97,623,250,  an  increase  of  240,027 
over  1882. 

MINinSSOTA. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  40  pep  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  at 
one  time  in  original  forest,  and  that  from  fully  one-hallf  of  this  the  tim- 
ber has  been  cut  off  for  lumber,  fuel,  fencing,  and  railroad  ties.  Of  the 
area  cut  oif,  about  15  i>er  cent,  is  in  new  natural  growth  and  is  doing 
linely. 

There  is  considerable  tree-planting  in  some  of  the  counties.    The  ex-  * 
periments  show  that  it  can  be  made  successfdl,  and  the  interest  in  it 
and  the  disposition  to  plant  is  growing,  and  the  farmers  are  much 
encouraged. 

Forest  fires  have  done  much  damage,  but  few  suggestions  are  made 
as  to  their  prevention  or  control.  Some  say,  however,  that  cultivation 
and  putting  down  to  grass  for  grazing  are  the  best  preventives. 

The  enforcement  of  existing  law  is  a  very  general  demand  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preservation  and  increase  of  forests  on  the  public  domain.  The 
views  of  four  correspondents  are  suggestive,  and  are  copied  in  full. 
0aysone: 

Laws  win  not  amount  to  anything  in  the  matter  of  preserving  and  protecting  ibr- 
eats.    The  people  must  be  edaoated  up  to  a  proper  standard. 

Says  another  : 

Let  the  Qovernment  edaoate  foresters  as  it  does  soldiers.  Pat  an  army  of  them  to 
crowing  trees  on  publio  lands.  When  lands  are  sold  charge  the  cost  to  the  purchaser. 
Forever  forbid  the  denudation  of  mountain  and  bill  sides  at  sources  of  streams,  smaU 
or  great.  Wherever  climatological  soience  iK>intB  the  way  to  save  the  country  relaps- 
ing into  a  desert,  or  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  vaUeys  by  inundation,  these  follow 
and  assert  control,  national,  State,  or  Territory. 
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Says  another : 

Tlio  General  Goverument  should  Bet  apart  one  section  in  eacli  county  that  is  organ- 
ized, to  be  under  the  management  of  the  county  authorities,  as  an  experimental  &rm 
or  station,  and  largely  devoted  to  forestry. 

Says  the  fourth : 

The  Goyemment  will  be  powerless  while  the  people  send  to  ConfsreaB  and  the  legis- 
latures pine-land  speculators  and  timber- thieves.  All  stumpage  laws  snonld  be  re- 
pealed, and  timbered  lands  unfit  for  agriculture  should  be  withdrawn  from  homestead 
and  pre-emption,  and  disposed  of  as  States  dispose  of  school  lands. 

In  the  matter  of  production  of  mills,  the  reports  show  that  in  1882 
there  were  cut  into  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  440,464,817  feet,  and 
in  1883,  467,623,000  feet,  being  an  increase  of  27,060,183  feet  over  1882. 

Laths  in  1882,  108,336,000,  and  in  1883, 110,570,000;  an  increase  of 
2,134,000  over  1882. 

Shingles  in  1882,  161,188,000;  in  1883, 161,460,750;  an  Increase  of 
272,750  orer  1882. 

CALIPORNIA,  OREGON,  AND  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

This  abstract  is  compiled  from  a  special  report  of  the  Hon.  Bobert 
W.  Furnas,  upon  the  iuvestigatious  of  forestry  in  Galifomia,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  varieties  of  timber  of  most  importance  as  to  commercial  value: 

Pines. — ^Four  kinds :  The  sugar,  common,  silver,  and  black-jack.  The 
sugar  pine  grows  250  feet  high  and  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter ;  common, 
170  to  180  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in  diameter;  silver,  150  to  160  feet  high 
and  3  to  4  in  diameter;  and  black-jack,  50  to  75  feet  big}i  and  1  to  3 
feet  in  diameter. 

Firs. — Four  kinds :  The  white,  noble,  lovely,  and  yellow.  White  and 
yellow  are  most  abundant  and  of  most  importance  commercially.  The 
yellow  grows  over  300  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  12J  feet;  white,  200 
feet  high  and  5  to  6  in  diameter ;  noble,  about  the  same  as  white,  while 
lovely,  being  Ies3  pretentious,  grows  to  100  feet  in  height  and  2  to  3  in 
diameter. 

Tide'tnater  Spruce. — ^This  variety  grows  200  feet  high  and  8  to  10  in 
diameter. 

Hemlock. — ^The  Mountain  variety  grows  to  100  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in 
diaibeter ;  Mertinsiana  exceeds  it  in  height  50  to  60  feet,  with  about  the 
same  diameter. 

Tamarack  grows  150  to  160  feet  tall  and  5  to  6  in  diameter. 

Larch  is  small. 

Cedars. — ^Thin  bark,  thick  bark,  and  Port  Orford.  The  first  is  more 
common  and  grows  200  feet  high  and  5  to  6  in  diameter ;  thick  bark 
grows  100  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in  diameter;  Port  Orford  is  very  valu- 
able and  very  limited.  It  is  only  found  in  some  sections  of  Oregon,  and  is 
chiu*acterized  by  its  durability  and  perpetual  odor,  and  is  proof  against 
house  moths  and  insects ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  in  great  demand 
for  manufacturing  chamber  furniture.  It  grows  200  feet  high  and  6  to  8 
in  diameter,  and  the  lumber  is  worth  $60  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mills. 

Sitka  cedar  is  also  limited;  being  rare,  it  is  very  valuable.  It  is 
brought  from  Alaska. 

Oaks. — Live,  white,  black,  and  chinquapin.  Oaks  on  the  Pacific  slope 
are  not  so  valuable  as  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  wood 
IS  coarse  and  brittle,  the  trees  are  low  and  inclined  to  spread,  seldom 
reaching  over  50  to  70  feet  high,  with  short  trunks ;  the  principal  use  is 
for  fuel. 
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Alder  is  quite  abundant  and  grows  to  80  or  90  feet  high  and  2  to  SJ 
in  diameter.  The  timber  is  soft  and  light,  somewhat  like  the  linden. 
It  is  used  extensively  for  inside  work  in  furniture. 

Oregon  Ash  is  a  strong  and  valuable  timber,  abundant  in  Oregon  and 
^Vashington.    It  grows  GO  to  SO  feet  high  and  2  to  3  in  diameter. 

Large  ha/MapUi  is  found  in  abundance  and  is  used  for  many  pur- 
I  hjses.  The  lumber  is  valuable,  especially  the  "  bird's  eye  "  and  "  curled" 
varieties,  which  are  used  for  veneering.  It  is  quite  a  favorite  in  towns 
fbr  shade  and  ornamental  purposes. 

Madrona  is  a  beautiful  hard  wood  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  grows 
50  to  60  feet  high  and  3  to  4  in  diameter. 

Oottontcood  is  abundant  on  some  of  the  rivers,  grows  to  a  good  size, 
and  is  considered  valuable  for  some  uses. 

Willotos  of  several  varieties,  and  of  sufllcient  size  to  be  of  value,  can 
be  found  in  various  localities. 

Mountain  Mahogany ^  cherry  (black),  manzinita,  Ohillan  wood,  choke 
cherry,  quaking  asp,  dogwood,  mountain  ash,  black  haw,  and  service- 
berry  were  observed. 

Redwood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing timber  of  commerce  in  Galifomia  and  Southwestern  Oregon, 
and  is  of  great  value.  Three  important  points  in  connection  with  it  are 
worthy  of  consideration — the  present  supply,  rate  of  consumption,  and 
probabilities  of  reproduction.  No  exact  data  can  be  given  as  to  the 
supply.  The  census  of  1880  estimates  the  redwood  in  Galifomia,  stand 
iug  in  the  forests,  at  25,825,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  much  larger  than  of  any  other  variety,  and  while  the  trees  grow 
exceedingly  thick,  so  thick  that  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to 
fell  one  to  the  ground,  they  also  grow  exceedingly  large,  and  instances 
are  cited  where  one  tree  produced  240,000  feet  of  lumber  for  all  purposes 
for  which  its  various  parts  could  be  used.  Bayard  Taylor,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, reported  a  tree  as  yielding  250,000  feet. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1882  2,500,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  its  multi- 
plicity of  forms  was  consumed  and  handled  in  San  Francisco,  and 
85,000,000  feet  in  Los  Angeles.  This  vast  amount  eame  from  Oali- 
tbrnia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

But  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  reproduction  of  this 
valuable  timber;  still  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  can  be  reproduced  as  read- 
ily as  other  varieties.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale  have  been  made 
and  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Eucalyptus^  or  Australian  Gam. — Where  the  climate  permits  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  valuable  introduction,  and  the  more  that  is  known  of  it 
the  more  it  grows  in  popular  esteem.  In  addition  to  its  sanitary  and 
ornamental  uses,  it  is  good  for  fuel.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  '^  fever 
tree,"  because  it  is  claimed  tor  it  that  it  possesses  qualities  that  prevent 
malarial  fever,  also  disinfectant  virtues,  and  is  an  antiseptic  for  wounds, 
its  essential  oil  being  a  stimulant,  and  the  tannin  in  the  leaves  acting 
as  a  tonic  astringent,  when  applied  externally,  hastens  the  heallLg  of 
wounds.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  but  has  also  density  of  texture.  It  does 
not  branch  even  where  growing  isolated,  and  is  as  durable  as  oak  for 
railroad  ties.  The  wood  is  compact,  and  owing  to  the  resinous  matter 
it  contains  is  unusually  incorruptible.  • 

Mr.  El  wood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  Oalifprnia,  lias  a  plan- 
tation of  over  60,000  ti^ees,  of  thirty  varieties.  They  show  a  growth  in 
three  years  from  a  seedling  to  9^  inches  in  diameter  and  42^  feet  high. 
At  the  same  rate^  in  sixty  years,  a  tree  would  be  16  feet  in  clia meter. 
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rOBESTS  AND  LUMBER  OV  WABHINOTON  TBBlOTOltT. 

The  investi|?ation  embraces  abont  30,000  square  mileSy  lying  between 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Golnmbia  Eiver  and 
British  Columbia  and  Strait  of  Fuca.  The  principid  portion  of  thii^  re- 
gion is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber  trees. 

The  firs  J  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine  are  used  almost  exclusively 
for  timber.  The  pine,  which  grows  to  majestic  proportions  in  Eastern 
Washington,  is  not  found  in  the  region  of  Puget  Sound. 

Arbor-vitce  grows  along  the  Strait  of  Fuca.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  lumber,  timber,  and  spars  produced  on  Puget  Sound  is  fir. 

WJUte  Maple  is  tne  most  common  of  the  deciduous  trees;  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful wood,  susceptible  of  high  polish.  Alder  is  white  and  soft,  and  is 
excellent  for  carving  for  furniture;  the  bark  makes  a  red  dye,  and  is 
used  by  the  Indians  for  coloring  purposes. 

White  Oak  is  much  larger  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  light  and  at 
the  same  time  elastic. 

Laurel  is  very  common. 

There  are  three  species  of  Poplar  that  abound,  the  Aspen  predom- 
inating. 

WiUows  grow  along  the  river  banks;  only  two  varieties  attain  to  any 
size. 

The  first  saw-mill  erected  in  Washington  was  located  at  Tumwater, 
in  1845,  by  Colonel  Simmons.  The  falls  of  the  Deschuttes  Biver  at 
this  point  famish  extensive  water-power. 

The  first  shipment  of  sawed  lumber  from  Puget  Sound  was  in  1851. 
The  first  steam  saw-mill  was  planted  at  Seattle  in  1853.    There  are 
now  thirteen  mills  operating  on  the  Sound,  whose  combined  capacity 
per  day  Js  1,002,000  feet.    The  demand  tor  lumber  is  so  great  that  the  * 
mills  are  run  to  their  full  capacity. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  over  the  primitive  method  of 
logging  and  handling  sawed  lumber. 

The  finest  timber  region  of  Washington  is  yet  unexplored.  It  lies 
west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  is  as  large  as  the  New  England 
States.  It  is  densely  covered  with  stately  Firs,  and  this  vast  timber 
tract  is  distinct  from  that  east  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  Samish,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  Snoqualmie,  Dwamish,  White,  Nis- 
qnally,  and  Pnyallup  Bivers  empty  in  Puget  Sound.  The  logs  are 
"  boomed  "  in  the  rivers  and  towed  by  tug-boats  to  the  mills. 

The  demand  for  lumber  is  on  the  increase,  and  when  railroads  to  the 
interior  are  opened  up  new  markets  will  be  added. 

The  question  arises,  How  long  will  the  supply  last,  with  the  increas- 
ing demand  in  contemplation!  Bold  writers  assert  that  the  supply  in 
the  Territory  wilj  never  be  exhausted^  but  personal  observation  war- 
rants the  assertion  that  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fire  has  never 
been  greater  than  it  is  in  Washington,  especially  along  the  Sound.  It 
is  simply  fearful,  criminal.  On  the  denuded  lands  trees  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, and  thicker,  seemingly,  than  the  original ;  but  a  half  or  a 
whole  century  will  be  required  before  this  growth  is  fit  for  use. 

The  Greneral  Government  has  done  and  is  doing  something  to  protect 
the  timber  and  encourage  tree-planting.  Statutory  laws  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  are  a  move  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  public  opinion 
and  interest  must  be  awakened  and  educated  to  sustain  and  enforce  the 
laws.  How  and  in  what  manner  this  can  be  speedily  and  successfully 
done  is  yet  an  open  question.  The  facts  are  manifest  that  the  increased 
demand  for  and  rapid  consumption  of  timber,  together  with  the  wanton 
waste  going  on,  are  fiMt  rushing  us  on  to  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine. 

• 
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LUMBBR  STATISTICS. 

Beliable  data  concerning  the  timber  now  standing  in  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  are  not  obtainable,  and  approximations  even  are 
unsatisfactory. 

^    The  product  of  the  year  1882,  exclusive  of  railroad  ties,  telegraph 
poles,  and  fiiel,  was  as  follows : 

Feet 

CaUfomia ^. 1,001,330,000 

Oregon 283,348,000 

WaShiiigton  ...^ '..- 724,214,000 

Nine-tenths  of  the  product  of  Washington  are  from  the  region  of  Pnget 
Sound.  Comparatively  but  little  of  this  large  amount  finds  its  way  to 
the  Eastern  States.  Extensive  shipments,  however,  are  made  to  foreign 
countries. 

mi)lANA« 

Full  reports  received  from  seventy  of  the  ninety-one  counties  of  the 
State,  being  well  distributed,  furnish  sufficient  data  for  the  c(»npilation 
of  a  very  satisfa^toiy  abstract. 

With  the  exception  of  about  twenty-five  counties  forming  a  group, 
the  entire  State  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
and  the  estimate,  made  up  from  the  reports,  places  the  area  in  original 
forests  at  75  to  80  per  cent.,  the  growth  being  principally  oak,  hard 
maple,  beech,  ash,  dm,  walnut,  cherry,  poplar,  hickory,  hackberry, 
sycamore,  buckeye,  and  other  inferior  varieties.  About  55  per  cent,  of 
the  original  area  in  forests  has  been  cleared,  principally  for  opening  up 
lauds  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  early  days  the  object  of  the  farmers 
and  settiers  being  to  get  rid  of  the  timber  in  the  most  speedy  way  pos- 
sible, it  was  burned,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  very,  best  tim- 
ber was  thus  destroyed. 

The  cutting  of  timber  Las  been  for  lumber,  staves,  fuel,  fencing,  and 
other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  railroad  ties,  and 
has  well-nigh  stripped  the  forests  of  die  most  valuable  timber;  what 
remains  is  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality  generally,  only  fit  for  fuel  and 
fencing,  and  as  in  the  old  adage  of  locking  the  stable-door  after  the 
tliief  has  stolen  the  horse,  so  with  the  forests,  after  the  best  and  most 
valuable  timber  has  been  cut  off  and  the  land  almost  denuded  of  forests, 
the  people  begin  to  realize  their  importance  and  benefit  and  begin  to 
use  more  discretion  and  economy  and  give  more  attention  to  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  forests  of  young  wood  growing  naturally  will,  in  a  measure,  sup- 
ply that  which  has  been  removed,  for  where  land  has  been  cut  over  and 
left  unmolested  a  new  growth  springs  up  and  grows  rapidly.  The  area 
of  this  new  growth  is  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  original  clearing. 

The  climatic  influences  and  changes  by  denudation  or  rein  vestiture  are 
observable.  The  denuding  decreases  the  rainfoll  and  water  supply,  in- 
creases extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  reinvestiture  has  the  oppo- 
site effect  Especially  is  this  observable  in  the  belt  or  group  of  coun- 
ties having  the  smallest  area  of  forests  originally,  and  where  more  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  their  promotion.  There  are  several  instances 
reported,  where  groves  of  timber  have  come  into  existence,  in  which 
springs  of  water  have  burst  forth  and  flow  on  unceasingly  where  none 
had  ever  been  known  before,  and  others  entirely  drying  out  where  the 
timber  had  been  cut  away  and  the  land  left  bare. 

In  many  portions  of  the  State  the  planting  of  forest  trees  is  receiving 
attention  and  the  interest  is  growing.  The  planting  of  locust  trees  for 
1(»A— \S1 
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posts  is  proving  so  successftil  that  groves  of  other  varieties  can  be  seen 
in  inaijy  ])}aoe»  aud  seem  to  be  doing  well.    Some  of  the  railroad  mana-  ' 
gers  are  planting  tbe  Catalpa  along  the  lines  of  tlie  roads  to  snpply  ties 
in  tbe  future. 

Forest  tires  formerly  did  great  <lamage,  but  clearing  off  the  under- 
growth aud  putting  tbe  land  in  pasturage  has  served  a  good  purpose 
in  preventing  forest  fires,  so  that  veiy  little  damage  has  been  done  of 
late  years. 

Some  very  old  trees  are  still  standing  and  are  well  preserved,  which 
indicates  that  soil  and  other  surroundings  seem  to  have  more  to  do  with 
tbem  than  age ;  some  show  an  age  of  300  to  1,000  years,  and  indicate  no 
deterioration.  Oaks  that  appear  to  be  in  their  prime,  vigorons  and 
healthy,  are  estimated  to  be  3,000  years  old. 

The  amount  of  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  reported  for  1883  is 
159,983,000  feet,  an  increase  of  30,341  feet  over  1882.  The  number  of 
shingles  in  1883  is  dt,300.000,  an  increase  of  1,225,000  over  1882.  The 
number  of  laths  in  1883  is  12,612,000,  an  increase  of  2,486,000  over  1882. 

ILLINOIS. 

Of  Circular  A,  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies  were  sent  out  To 
these,  ninety-four  replies  were  received.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
of  Circular  B  were  sent,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  elicited  responses. 

The  circulars  were  distributed  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  the 
reports  received  were  from  sixty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  one 
counties,  or  68.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Illinois  is  largely  a  prairie 
State,  the  reports  are  encouraging  and  show  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  forestry. 

Only  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  originally 
in  forests,  the  growth  being  pines,  oaks,  walnutvS,  hickories,  maples, 
beech,  ash,  poplar,  elms,  sycanjore,  linden,  locusts,  cherry,  gum,  and 
some  other  soft-wood  varieties. 

Fifty-five  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  area  btws  been  cut  clean,  and 
the  most  valuable  timber  cut  out  of  the  greater  x>ortion  of  the  remain- 
der. The  clearing  for  agricultural  purposes  has  not  been  as  large  as 
in  some  States,  on  account  of  the  large  area  that  was  treeless,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  organ  of  "  destructiveness  ^  seems  to  have  been  very 
prominent  on  the  heads  of  some  people,  judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  destruction  of  timber  has  been  carried  on,  by  rolling  it  in 
heaps  and  burning  it,  simply  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The  cutting  has 
been  for  lumber  for  saw-mills,  for  fuel,  fencing,  railroad-ties,  staves, 
wagon  timber,  and  other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  while 
large  quantities  of  walnut  lumber  have  been  shipped.  A  large  de- 
crease in  the  products  of  saw-mills  for  1883  is  proof  conclusive  of  the 
growing  scarcity  of  good  merchantable  timber  for  milling.  In  some 
instances  the  second  growth  has  been  cut,  and  now  the  third  is  coining 
on.  Quite  a  reaction  has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  is  growing  very  perceptibly,  in  regard  to  forestry.  The  use  of 
coal  as  fuel  and  the  introduction  of  wire  fencing  cuts  off  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  forests,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  voluntary  growth 
largely  exceeds  the  original  forest  area.  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  ftie  farmers  in  the  prairie  districts  are  awakening  to  the  in- 
terestof  tree-planting,  and  that  here  and  there  groves  of  walnuts,  locusts, 
chestnut,  maples,  catalpa,  larch,  Austrian  ])ine,  osage  orange,  and  other 
varieties  are  growing  successfully,  shows  conclusively  that  the  possi- 
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bilities  and  advantages  of  planting  forest  trees  are  good,  and  ere  long 
the  planting  will  become  general  and  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  dispoHitiou  to  practice  economy  and  utilize  the  whole  of  the  tim- 
ber when  cut  is  fast  taking  the  plaoe  of  extravagance  and  wastefulness, 
and  the  friends  of  the  forestry  movement  are  more  hopeful  for  the 
future. 

The  damage  by  forest  fires  has  been  very  disastrous  in  former  years, 
but  their  ravages  seem  to  disappear  as  civilization  and  improvement 
advance,  and  no  fires.of  consequence  of  a  recent  date  are  reported. 

The  deterioration  of  timber  depends  somewhat  on  the  surroundings, 
but  as  a  general  rule  pines  are  in  their  prime  at*  fifty  to  one  hund^ 
years ;  oaks,  at  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  hickory,  at 
twenty  to  sixty;  maples,  at  forty  to  8eventy*five;  walnuts,  at  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  poplar,  at  twenty  to  fifty.  As  a  general  rule 
timber  deteriorates  after  one  hundrd  years  at  the  rate  of  20  i>er  cent, 
per  annum.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  preservation  and  increase  of 
forests  on  the  public  domain,  but  few  will  venture  to  make  a  suggestion. 

One  says : 

Tbe  Govemment  should  eotabliBh  schools  of  forestry  in  eyory  State  to  edacste  the 
youDg  asd  rising  generation,  and  appoint  forestry  overseen  (honest  men,  who  will 
do  their  duty)  to  look  after  the  public  domain. 

Another  says: 

A  regular  forestry  system  is  the  only  possible  plan  to  encourage,  protect,  and  ex- 
tend it. 

And  says  another : 

Hang  every  raecalfoond  stealing,  and  plant  plenty  of  walnuts. 

There  is  considerable  falling  off  in  the  products  of  saw-mills  for  1883 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  1883  the  cut  was  148,719,271 
feet,  a  decrease  of  6,347,059  feet  as  reported  for  1882.  Shingles  also 
fell  off  4,618,000  in  1883,  the  number  reported  for  that  year  being 
17,100,000.  In  laths  there  was  a  gain ;  the  number  in  1883  was  26,750,000, 
being  a  gain  of  4,860,715  over  1882. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  the  efforts  to  obtain  full  replies  to  circulars,  the  same  obstacles 
are  encountered  in  this  as  in  other  States. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  circular  "A"  and  40  percent,  of  "B"  received 
attention.  Keports  were  from  forty-one  of  the  sixty-three  counties  of 
the  State.  The  replies  were  generally  pretty  full  and  well  distributed, 
which  enables  the  compilation  of  a  very  fair  abstract. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  85  x>er  cent,  was  at  one  time  in  origi- 
nal forests,  and  consisted  principally  of  oaks,  pines,  basswood  or  lin- 
den, elms,  maples,  walnuts,  cherry,  hickory,  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack, 
lieecb,  birch,  cedar,  and  hemlock.  Some  of  the  hard  woods  were  rather 
ini'erior  compared  with  those  finom  other  States. 

Fully  GO  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests  have  been  cleared,  and  what 
reiuaiuK  has  been  closely  culled  of  its  most  valuable  timber.  The  larger 
jiortion  of  tlie  clearin*,'  lias  been  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  but  a  large 
qiumtity  of  timber  lias  licen  cut  for  lumber,  fuel,  fencing,  staves,  piling,', 
h*l<*graph  poles,  railroad  tics,  hdop-poles,  and  other  domestic  and  mami- 
iHcturing  purposes,  while  wasteful  cutting  and  slashing  has  been  cai- 
ried  on  to  an- alarming  extent  Within  the  last  decade,  however,  the 
people  are  exercising  more  prudence  and  economy  in  cutting  anduei&y 
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timber,  and  more  of  it  is  utilized  now  than  formerly,  wbile  the  intro- 
dnction  of  coal  for  fuel  has  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for  wood. 

Where  the  timber  has  been  simply  cut  olf  and  the  land  left  undis- 
turbed a  promising  new  growth  iq  coming  on  in  many  portions  of  the 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  growth  in  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Dane,  Douglas,  Greene,  Juneau,  La  Fayette,  Marquette,  Pierce,  Polk, 
Kacine,  Bock,  Saint  Croix,  Sauk,  Trempealeau,  and  others  is  equal  to  all 
future  demands.  In  the  prairie  districts  a  growing  interest  in  tree- 
planting  is  manifest,  and  many  farmers  are  making  successful  progress 
in  tree-culture.  The  possibilities  are  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
deciduous  trees  can  be  grown  as  well  in  Wisconsin  as*  anywhere  else. 
The  only  apparent  difficulty  is,  the  people  do  not  realize  the  necessity 
at  this  time.    They  need  to  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

No  general  lires  of  a  recent  date  worthy  of  notice.  Some  counties, 
or  rather  portions  of  some  counties,  have  suffeied  from  fires,  and  among 
them  Barron  seems  to  have  suffered  most.  In  1871  incalculable  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  forests  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  burnt  distrtets  is  more  or  less  in- 
jured; even  the  soil  is  injured  so  as  to  render  it  unproductive.  One- 
third  of  the  denudation  in  Douglas  County  was  caused  by  fire. 

The  deterioration  of  trees  depends  more  on  the  surroundings  than  the 
age.  The  best  time  to  cut  timber  for  durability  is  in  the  month  of  June. 
An  instance  is  mentioned  where  rails  of  poplar  and  basswood  split  iu 
the  month  of  June  thirty  years  ago  ai-e  i>erfectly  sound.  A  Bavarian, 
who  has  been  a  close  observer,  gives  as  the  proper  age  to  cut  trees  for 
different  purposes  as  follows :  Oaks — ^for  hoop-poles,  5  to  8  years j  wagon 
material,  8  to  16 ;  machineiy,  35  to  50 ;  lumber  and  ship  timbers,  50  to 
75  years.  Pines,  average  value  at  75  to  100  years.  Beech,  60  to  100. 
Hemlock,  45  to  75  years. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
forests  on  the  public  domain,  but  very  few  suggestions  are  made. 

One  says :  <^  Eepeal  all  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  and  railroad 
grants,  sell  the  land  to  actual  settlers  only  at  $1  per  acre,  give  a  bounty 
tor  every  5  acres  successfully  planted  in  trees,  and  exempt  from  State 
taxation  for  twenty  years." 

Another  says :  "  Compel  every  person  to  keep  a  certain  portion  in 
timber  of  every  tract  patented." 

The  products  of  the  mills  reported  are  as  follows :  Boards  and  other 
sawed  lumber  for  1883  is  1,241,069,511  feet,  being  an  increase  of 
136,151,842  feet  over  1882 ;  laths,  269,134,603,  a  gain  of  60,839,463  over 
1882 ;  shingles,  658,692,700,  a  gain  of  86,446,450  over  1882. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THB  SPECIAL  BEPOBT  OF  HON.  BOBEBT  W.  FUBNAS  ON 
"TBEE  OBOWTH,  MAXIMUM  SIZE  AND  AGE,  PEBIOD  OF  DECLINE^  COM- 
PLETION OF  CYCLE,  ETC." 

The  results  of  twenty-nine  years^  experience  and  observation  in  a 
region  naturally  timberless,  and  where  successful  eflforts  have  been 
made  in  growing  trees,  are  presented  in  a  brief,  plain,  and  practical 
manner. 

The  greatest  objection  to  a  prairie  country  is  the  want  oi'  timber  for 
fencing  and  fuel,  hence  those  who  entered  the  "Great  American  Des- 
ert "  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  in  1854,  went  to 
work  and  deriioiiHtrattHl  the  fact  that  they  could  raise  their  own  timber. 

The  deld  of  stud.v  is  boundless  when  we  start  out  to  investigate  the 
growth,  maximum  size,  age,  &c.,  of  forest  trees,  and,  as  Pliny  remarked 
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on  summing  np  hi8  investigationsL  *«  The  life  of  some  trees  may  be  be- 
lieved to  be  prodigions.'^  We  are  forced  to  the  same  conclusion.  There 
are  no  more  unerring  indications  as  to  the  ages  of  trees  than  of  men 
and  animals;  some  men  become  gray,  wrinkled,  and  tottering  almost  iii 
their  teens ;  some  may  be  small  or  large;  others  live  to  thixjescore  and 
ten  and  are  a«  fresh  and  vigorous  as  boys.  The  same  with  animals — 
all  depends  on  the  constitution,  conditions,  and  surroundings. 

Concentric  or  annual  rings  were  once  considered  legal  evidence  as  to 
the  age  of  trees;  so  with  measurements;  but,except  where  climate,  soil, 
temperature,  humidify,  &c.,  are  regular  and  well  balanced,  both  of  these 
fail  and  are  but  little  more  than  guess-work.  The  only  regions  where 
either  are  reliable  indications  are  the  secluded  and  regular- tempered 
valleys  and  canons  of  the  Southern  Pacific  coast. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  twenty  different  varieties  in 
Southeast  Nebraska,  made  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  from 
actual  measurement: 
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It  wm  be  Been  that  tiieaimaal  growth  is yeryiiregalar;  thisiscaased 
by  irregnlar  seasons — some  propitioas,  others  contrary.  The  ooncentric 
rings  in  young  trees  are  readily  diRtinguished  by  tlie  propitious  or  ad- 
verse season. 

As  the  trees  advance  iu  age  the  inner  rings  decrease  in  size  and 
almost  disappear,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  diminishes  after  certain 
I)eriods.  Four  beeches  mentioned  by  Loudon  show  greater  variability. 
One  in  King's  Gonnty,  Ireland,  at  sixty  years,  was  17  feet;  one  at  Fos- 
ter Hall,  at  one  hundred  years,  was  12  feet;  one  at  Gontachy  Gastle, 
at  one  hundred  and  two  years,  was  18  feet;  and  one  at  Collander  Park, 
at  two  hundred  years,  was  17  feet.  Here  are  three  about  the  same  size ; 
one  is  sixty  years,  another  two  hundred.  This  variability  is  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  oaks.  De  GandoUe,  the  Swiss  botanist,  counted  the 
rings  of  several  oaks  that  had  been  felled;  one  at  two  hundred  years 
had  attained  the  same  circumference  as  another  had  at  fifty.  Some 
had  £^wn  slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly;  others  grew  rapidly  at  first,  then 
slowly.  An  oak  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  was  shown  to 
have  increased  as  much  between  three  hundred  and  twenty  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  as  it  had  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  years. 
This  reduces  the  computation  of  the  age  of  an  oak  to  little  more  than 
guess-work. 

The  Cowthorpe  oak,  the  largest  in  England,  reached  78  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Damory's  oak,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  only  10  feet  less  when 
it  was  so  decayed  that  it  was  cut  and  sold  for  fuel  in  1755.  The  Don- 
nington  oak,  in  the  vale  at  Gloucester,  was  54  feet  at  the  base  when 
burued  down  in  1790.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  from  the  variable  rate  of 
growth,  that  the  size  establishes  no  indisputable  title  to  age. 

The  ibllowing  statistics  from  Loudon  show  great  variability  iu  the 
growth  of  oaks : 
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When,  therefore,  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest  Scenery,"  speaks  of  nine  hun- 
dred years  as  no  great  age  for  an  oak,  it  must  be  said  that  few  can  be 
named  whose  measurement  would  sustain  the  assertion. 

In  the  matter  of  concentric  rings,  personal  observation  shows  black 
locust,  six  years,  with  12  rings ;  shellbark  hickory,  twelve  years,  21 
rings;  pig  hickory,  six  years,  10  rings;  wild  crab-apple,  five  years,  11 
rings ;  chestnut  oak,  twenty-four  years,  20  rings ;  American  chestnut, 
four  years,  9  rings ;  peach,  eight  years,  5  rings. 

Dr.  A.  If.  Ghilds,  a  gentleman  of  practical  science  and  observation, 
in  a  contribution  on  ^^  Concentric  rings,"  published  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  December,  1883,  says : 

Id  June,  1871,  he  planted  a  quantity  of  red-maple  fleeds,  transplanted  them  in  1873, 
in  1882  cat  out  some.  From  day  of  planting  to  cntting  was  deven  yean  «nd  two 
months.  On  one  he  counted  forty  rings  very  distinot,  none  less  than  thirty-five. 
The  ring!  w«re  dittinct  when  the  tree  was  first  out.  and  no  mistake  could  possibly  he 
made. 
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The  Hon.  James  J.  Wilson,  of  Bethel,  Vt.,  rtu  old  lawyer  and  late 
senator  in  the  State  le^slature,  gives  a  case  which  occarred  in  the 
courts  where  it  was  decided  that  '^  the  rings  wnre  tiot  a  sore  indication 
of  tlie  age  of  a  tree."  That  distinct  concentric  riiifrs  approximate,  and 
in  some  cases  agree  in  number  with  the  years  of  a  tree,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  that  intermediate  or  sn brings,  less  conspicuous,  exist,  is 
equally  true. 

These  sub  or  additional  rings  are  easily  ac(*oiiuted  i'or  by  sudden  and 
more  or  less  frequent  changes  of  weather,  long  intervals  of  extreme 
drought  or  oold. 

Query:  Has  a  tree  grown  in  a  conservatory  or  place  of  unchanged 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  any  concentric  rings  ? 

Thomas  Meehan,  editor  Gardener's  Monthly,  in  relation  to  annual 
rings,  says: 

yt>rtliera  trees,  aU  hard  wood,  make  many  rings  a  year,  Komotimes  a  dozen,  but  the 
last  set  of  cells  in  the  annnal  crowth  are  very  small  and  the  first  very  large,  so  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  tne  annnal  growth. 

J.  A.  Farrar  prasents  an  elaborate  paper  in  Longman's  Magazine  on 
the  <*Age  of  trees/'  In  speaking  of  the  attainable  age  of  the  cypress 
and  its  introduction  in  England,  he  says : 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  '' Tome's  Names  of  Herbs/'  published  in  1546,  whioh  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  introduced  in  Enj^land  before  the  beginning  of  that  century. 

The  oy press  at  Fulham,  which  in  1793  was  2  feet  5  inches  at  3  feet 
above  ground,  could  not  have  been  planted  before  1674,  the  year  that 
Oompton  the  Great,  the  introducer  of  foreign  trees  in  England,  became 
bishop  of  London ;  that  gives  a  growth  of  about  2  feet  the  lirst  one 
hundred  years. 

The  cypress  plnnted  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  Ohartreux,  was  13  feet  in 
circumference  in  1817,  an  average  of  over  4  feet  the  first  tliree  centuries. 
The  cji)reRs  at  Sonuna,  for  whose  sake  Napoleon  bent  the  road  so  that 
it  should  be  spared,  is  not  more  than  23  feet  in  girth.  The  tradition 
that  this  tree  is  coeval  with  Christianity  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
if  3  feet  be  taken  as  the  first  century  growth,  and  take  the  third  as  the 
average,  it  was  evidentlj^  standing  at  the  time  of  Gsesar,  as  the  old 
chronicle  at  Milan  attests. 

The  Lebanon  cedar,  first  planted  at  Lambeth  in  1683,  was  7  feet  9 
inches  in  girth  one  hundred  and  ten  years  later.  Dr.  tJvedale's  cedar 
at  Enfield,  planted  in  1670,  was  15  feet  8  inches  in  1835,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  planted.  The  large  cedar  at  Uxbridge, 
which  was  blown  down  in  1790,  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
old.  When  Oilpin  measured  it  in  1776  it  was  15^  feet  In  1696,  Maun- 
droU,  the  traveler,  measured  one  of  the  largest  cedars  on  Mount  Leb- 
anon, supposed  to  have  been  growing  there  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
and  round  it  to  be  36  feet  6  inches.  Four  feet  being  the  average  rate  a 
century,  this  tree  could  have  attained  its  size  in  nine  centuries,  and  may 
not  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  may  have  been 
much  younger,  allowing  for  the  rapid  ^owth  on  a  site  where  it  is  indig- 
enons. 

The  Fortworth  Spanish  chestnut  in  Gloucestershire  is  said  to  be  the 
.  oldest  tree  in  England.  It  bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  King 
John  held  a  Parliament  beneath  it.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  whose  history 
of  that  country  was  published  in  1712,  speaks  of  it  as  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  growing  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  57  teet  in  cir- 
cumference and  seems  to  be  several  trees  incorporated  togetiier,  and 
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young  oues  are  still  growing  up,  which  in  time  may  be  joined  to  the  old 
body. 

Evelyn  spoke  of  it  as  standing  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  so  that  we 
may  accept  57  feet  as  the  maximum  measurement.  Now,  a  chestnut 
may  attain  17  feet  in  its  first  century;  for  instance,  the  one  at  Nettle- 
combe.  If,  therefore,  35  feet  be  taken  for  the  first  century,  then,  on  the 
principle  of  the  third  as  the  average,  it  would  require  eleven  centuries 
for  57  feet;  but  this  may  be  too  low,  for  in  70  years  it  increased  2  feet 
in  girth,  and  instead  of  eleven  it  may  not  have  required  but  seven  cen- 
turies when  Sir  Eobert  Atkyns  declared  it  to  be  57  feet. 

The  famous  Oastanea  di  Oentobaville,  on  Mount  JEtna>y  has  a  similar 
history.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  of  Aragon  and  one  hundred  follow- 
ers took  shelter  beneath  it  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Brydone  measured 
it  in  1790  and  found  it  to  be  204  feet  in  circumference,  but  it  was  a 
question  with  him  whether  it  was  one  tree  or  mauy.  Murray's  guide- 
book speaks  of  it  as  separate  trees. 

The  Oastanea  del  Navo  is  rather  larger  than  the  Tartworth.  The  rich 
soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
whether  they  are  live  or  ten  centuries.  The  rate  of  growth  is  apt  to  be 
underrated  when  a  tree  meets  with  favorable  conditions. 

The  silver  fir  was  only  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Serjeant  Newdigate.  One  tree  of  his  planting  was  measured 
by  Evelyn  eighty-one  years  afterward,  and  was  found  to  be  13  feet  in 
circumference. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  growths,  with  reference  to  oaks,  in- 
dicates a  more  rapid  rate  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  oldest  Limes.  The  Swiss  yery 
often  commemorate  a  victory  by  planting  a  lime  tree,  so  that  it  may  be 
true  that  the  lime  standing  in  the  square  at  Freyburg  was  planted  on  the 
clay  of  their  victory  over  <3harles  the  Bold  at  Murat  in  1476.  It  is  said 
that  a  youth  bore  it  as  a  twig  into  the  town,  and  arriving  breathless 
and  exhausted  from  the  batUe,  only  had  strength  to  utter  the  word 
'*  victory,"  and  fell  dead.  But  this  tree  was  only  13  feet  9  inches  in 
1831,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  after  planting. 

The  large  lime  at  Neustadt,  in  Wilrtemberg,  mentioned  by  Evel^ 
as  having  its  boughs  supported  by  columns  of  stone,  was  27  ieet  when 
he  wrote  (1604),  and  in  1837  it  was  64  feet,  so  that  within  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy -three  years  it  had  gained  27  feet,  consequently 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  two  hundred  years  was  more  than  enough  for 
it  to  have  attained  27  feet.  No  English  lime  appears  to  have  reached 
such  dimensions,  though  the  one  at  Depeham,  near  Norwich,  was  46  feet 
when  Sir  Thomas  Browne  sent  his  account  of  it  to  Evelyn,  which  e2> 
ploded  the  legend  that  all  limes  in  this  country  came  from  two  plants 
brought  over  by  Sir  John  Spelman,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  England. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  the  greatest  longevity  in  ti'ees  indigenous  to 
any  climate,  though  it  has  l^en  disputed.  Tradition,  however,  does 
not  always  give  satisfaction  in  estimating  the  longevity  of  trees. 
Tacitus  calcidated  that  a  fig  tree  was  eight  hundred  and  forty  years 
old  because  tradition  marked  it  as  the  one  under  which  the  woli*  nursed 
Bomulus  and  Bemus. 

As  to  whether  our  oldest  trees  are  susceptible  of  an  increased  rate  of 
growth  by  the  application  of  fresh  earth  around  the  roots  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tried. 

Thomas  Meehan,  who  made  a  tour  of  investigation  to  Oalifomia  and 
as  tea  north  as  Alaska,  said  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science :  <^  There 
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wasnothiDg  phenomenal  in  the  great  age  of  the  mammoth  SeqaoiaSi  as 
other  trees  on  the  Pacific  coast  exhibited  great  age." 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  more  than  one  circle  is  fonnd  in  a  year^  he 
tested  the  matter  in  various  ways.  A  pine  or  spruce  would  make  an 
average  growth  of  a  foot  a  year  up  to  fifteen  years  old ;  from  that  on, 
6  inches;  after  that  a  stage  was  reached  where  the  erect  growth 
ceased  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  growth  force  seemed  to  torn 
towards  the  lateral  branches.  In  the  pine  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast 
there  was  no  danger  of  error  in  fixing  the  age  of  the  average  tree  of 
60  feet  high  at  about  fifty  years,  and  the  circles  or  rings  in  those  cut 
down  would  be  found  to  correspond  so  nearly  that  it  was  quite  safe  to 
assume  a  single  circle  for  a  year.  The  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  di- 
ameter of  the  annual  growths  would  also  enable  one  to  tell  the  age 
sufiftciently  accurate  for  general  purposes.  Trees  growing  on  very  rich 
soil  have  less  circles  to  the  inch,  often  as  few  as  four,  but  six  to  the  inch 
is  quite  a  safe  rule  to  be  governed  by  of  this  species.  At  Harrisburg, 
in  latitude  58<^,  a  Sitka  spruce  gave  149  rings.  This  was  an  average  of 
about  8  to  the  inch.  At  Wrangel,  in  latitude  56<^  SC,  a  Western  hem- 
lock gave  18  to  the  inch.  It  was  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  At 
132  feet  the  trunk  had  been  broken  off;  here  it  measured  4  feet  in  di- 
ameter. At  Kaigan  Harbor,  latitude  55^,  the  Sitka  spruce  is  very  large 
and  of  great  height.  Two  of  the  largest  measured  21  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  he  thinks  that  trees  in  these  latitudes  in  Alaska  would 
easily  have  a  life  of  five  hundred  years. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  two  hundred  years  is  the  term  of  life  for  its  for- 
est trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  plane,  which  is  the  longest  lived  of 
all.  Trees  famous  for  longevity  in  Europe  are  comparatively  short- 
lived here.  Illustrations  can  be  seen  in  the  Bartram  Garden  near  Phila« 
delphia.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  for  while  some  species  of  trees  will  endure  a  tempera- 
ture of  250  below  the  freezing  point  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  killed  by 
100  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dry  atmosphere  causes  a 
heavy  drain  of  moisture  from  the  trees,  making  the  cold  more  effective. 

The  climate  of  Alaska  is  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  At  Sitka, 
iC  latitude  57^,  the  rainfall  was  100  inches  in  a  year,  and  the  harbor 
rarely  frozen  over,  some  winters  there  being  no  ice.  But,  barring  acci- 
dents, and  with  soil  properties  being  constantly  kept  up,  the  life  of  a 
tree  is  weli-nigh  without  end. 

RAPID   DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  FORESTS. 

The  reports  of  the  Agents  of  the  Bureau  confirm  the  Census  reports 
as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forests  of  the  country  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  and  the  miner,  and  by  forest  fires. 
Corroborative  evidence  is  also  furnished  by  the  reports  of  Boards  of 
Trade  and  by  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time  by  various  periodi- 
cals published  in  the  interest  of  lumber  manufacturers.  It  is  presumable 
that  the  figures  given  by  these  papers  and  by  Boards  of  Trade  are  at 
least  approximately  correct,  and  that  they  do  not  exaggerate  in  their 
statements.  There  is  no  reason,  it  would  seem,  for  their  doing  so.  How 
much  of  the  consumption  of  our  forests  they  fail  to  take  account  of  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  smaller  saw-mills  or  the  felling  of  trees  a  few  at  a 
time  in  thousands  of  places  is  not  reported,  we  do  not  know.  But  tak- 
ing the  statistics  as  we  find  them,  they  make  an  exhibition  which  is 
startling. 
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The  Census  of  1800  docH  not  ^ive  the  amoant  of  lumber  prodaced  at 
that  time,  bat  oiil.v  its  value.    This  i»  reported  to  be  $96,715,857. 

lu  1870  the  census  reported  the  lumber  product  to  be  12,755,543,0(K» 
feet,  board  measure,  and  3,265,516,000  shingles,  having  a  value  of 
1210,159,327,  with  63,928  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  made  entirely  of  wood,  employing  393,383  persons  and  using 
material  valued  at  $309,921,403,  beside  109,512  establishments  in  which 
wood  formed  an  important  part  of  the  material  used,  these  employing 
700,915  persons  and  using  material  valued  at  $488,530,844. 

In  1880  the  census  returns  give  as  the  amount  of  lumber  produced 
18,091,356,000  feet,  with  the  addition  of  5,555,046,000  shingles.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  product  of  lumber  has  been  increased  from  decade  to 
decade  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than  the  population  of  the  country. 

If  we  Jtake  the  Northwestern  States,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota, now  the  principal  sources  of  pine-lumber  supply  of  the  country, 
we  have  the  following  figures  for  the  decade  1873-'83 : 


Detoription.                                             ;          1W8. 

1883. 

Lamber    

8,993,780,000 
2,277.488,660 

7.024.789.786 
8,964,760.089 

fhlnglfA 

Showing  an  amount  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years. 

SUPPLY  OF  LUMBER  OUTRUNNING  DEMAND. 

This  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  lumber  produced,  outrunning 
BO  far  the  increase  of  population  and  the  natural  demand  for  it,  shows 
that  the  forests  are  consumed  at  an  unwarrantable  rate.  This  is  shown 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  lumber  markets  have  been  reported  generally 
as  greatly  overstocked  and  the  lumber  trade  as  dull.  So  extensive  had 
been  the  cutting  of  the  forests  that  a  large  amount  of  logs  were  left 
over  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  Appeals  were  then  made  by  those 
interested  in  the  trade  for  a  lessened  cut  of  logs  last  winter,  and  prom- 
ises and  predictions  were  made  that  it  would  be  diminished.  So  far 
was  this,  however,  firom  being  the  fact,  there  was  a  larger  cut  than  ever 
before.  The  weatner  and  other  conditions  proving  favorable,  the  lum- 
ber camps  carried  on  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  forests  with  tlie 
utmost  vigor,  and  protracted  it  as  far  into  the  spring  season  as  possible. 
The  destructive  disposition  seems  to  find  a  special  provocation  or  vent 
for  itself  in  the  forests,  so  that  the  lumberman  pursues  his  work  often 
beyond  the  limit  which  self-interest  would  assign  to  it.  In  the  face  of 
an  overladen  market  and  unremunerative  sales,  he  will  often  continue 
his  work  with  a  seemingly  reckless  disregard  of  consequences.  The 
profitableness  of  the  lumber  business  a  few  years  ago  incited  many  to 
engage  in  it  who  possessed  but  little  capital,  and  who  were  obliged  to 
purchase  their  timber  land  or  stumpage  at  an  advanced  price  and  more 
or  less  on  credit.  This  class  have  been  under  the  necessity,  certainly 
under  a  strong  inducement,  to  convert  their  standing  timber  into  lum- 
ber, and  put  it  upon  the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  But  others,  who 
had  l)ecome  possessed  of  timber  land  at  cheaper  rates,  and  who  by  past 
success  in  business  were  able  to  suspend  or  curtail  work  in  the  fofests, 
have  not  chosen  to  do  so.  Havinj^  the  advantage  of  the  former  class, 
in  the  ability  to  secure  a  profit  because  able  to  manufacture  at  less  cost 
of  material,  they  have  pursued  their  advantage. 
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FOBESTS  HAZABDOUS  FBOPEBTY— FIBES. 

It  IS  to  be  admitted  also  that  the  hazardoas  natare  of  forest  proporty? 
resaltiiig  from  the  prevaleuce  and  destructive  character  of  fore«t  fires, 
ofters  a  stroug  inducemeut  for  the  rapid  conversiou  of  the  trees  iuto 
lumber.  In  the  timbered  regions  of  the  country  one  can  scarcely  look 
around  him,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  without  seeing 
the  smoke  of  burning  forests.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  fires 
are  of  alarming  frequency  and  extent.  It  is  estimated  by  competent 
and  trustworthy  judges  that  as  great  an  extent  of  the  f<»re8te  is  con- 
sumed by  fires  as  by  the  axe.  If  it  is  so,  this  class  of  property  cannot 
be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  hazardous.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  at  present  no  safeguards  against  forest  fires. 

The  laws  hitherto  enacted  by  the  different  States  are  of  little  efficacy. 
No  State  is  as  yet  suflacieutly  awake  to  the  value  of  this  species  of 
property  to  make  adequate  laws  for  its  protectten,  and  the  owners  are 
not  disposed  of  their  own  accord  to  adopt  such  a  course  a^  is  needful  for 
their  own  protection.  There  is  such  a  community  of  interest  involved 
in  the  j>ossession  of  this  kind  of  property,  that  a  combination  of  acticm 
is  re^juisite  for  its  protection,  which  is  very  diflScult  to  secure  without 
legal  compulsion.  It  is  of  little  use  for  one  person  to  adopt  exx>ensive 
measures  of  protection  unless  the  same  are  adopted  by  those  in  his 
neighborhood.  If  fire  breaks  out  by  accident  or  is  kindled  by  design 
in  a  forest  near  him,  it  may  sweep  through  his  most  valuable  timber 
despite  all  that  he  may  have  done  for  its  security.  The  consequence  is 
that  forest  property  is  a  very  unsafe  kind  of  property.  The  holders  of 
it  live  in  constant  fear  that  any  day,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  es- 
pecially, may  witness  its  swift  destruction  by  the  flames.  One  can 
hardly  open  the  newspapers  without  reading  of  some  such  disaster.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things,  few  persons  are  ready  to  in- 
vest their  funds  in  the  purchase  of  timber  except  with  a  view  to  its 
speedy  conversion  into  lumber,  and  those  who  possess  timber  lands  are 
strongly  urged  to  cut  their  forests  rather  than  risk  their  consumption 
by  the  flames. 

MARKETS  OVEBSTOCKED. 

AwS  the  natural  result  of  these  various  motives  of  action,  the  forests 
are  (Consumed  much  faster  than  the  natural  demands  of  their  products 
require,  and  the  lumber  market  is  overstocked  to  such  extent  that  the 
price  of  lumber  is  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  far 
below  what  it  would  naturally  be  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  source  of 
supply  is  so  rapidly  diminishing.  And  this  is  a  condition  of  things  not 
peculiar  to  our  own  country. 

The  lumber  markets  of  Great  Britain  are  equally  crowded  with  the 
produce  of  the  forests,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prices  of  lumber  are 
very  low.  Great  Britain  is  comparatively  a  treeless  country,  having 
only  about  4  per  cent,  of  her  area  in  wood,  Denmark  being  the  only 
European  country  having  less.  Yet  such  is  the  supply  of  lumber 
crowded  upon  the  English  market  from  the  great  forests  of  Korway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  from  the  Canadian  provinces,  that  oom- 
])1aint  is  uiade  that  her  homegrown  timber  cannot  be  sold  at  remuner- 
ative.prices.  So  overstocked  are  the  markets  that  hundreds  of  British 
vessels  are  reported  to  be  laid  up  at  their  docks  without  employment, 
which  have  been  used  formerly  in  the  lumber  trade. 
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A  recent  Bumber  of  the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  London^  England, 
Bays : 

We  hsTe  already  had  oooasion  to  speak  of  the  pecaliarity  that  ivbile  onr  imports 
;;eneraHy  are  deoreasinff  in  sympathy  with  the  contraction  of  trade,  the  iniloz  of 
timber  goods  knows  no  Jntermiasion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  enlarging  on  a  scale  that 
would  hG  compatible  only  with  something  more  than  an  average  demand,  bat  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  an  admitted  onrtaument  of  business  and  ihe  small  prospect  of 
turning  it  over  at  a  fair  market  price. 

A  later  issue  of  the  same  journal  says : 

If  it  were  not  for  the  larse  public  works  in  progress  there  would  be  next  door  to 
nothing  doing  to  carry  off  the  large  surplus  stocks  that  are  continually  accumulating. 
It  is  the  same  cry  eyery  where,  business  slack  and  trade  seemingly  at  a  standstill.  If  . 
you  siM)ak  to  any  one  about  buying  they  will  hardly  stop  to  inquire  the  particulars 
of  the  goods  you  are  offering,  a|id  even  though  the  arrivals  are  slackening,  it  will  take 
:i  lon^  time  before  the  benefit  of  the  diminished  supplies  will  be  felt. 

Freights  are  still  low,  the  ship-owners,  as  represented  by  their  captains,  being  ap- 
parently at  ^e  mercy  of  those  tew  importers  who  are  still  in  the  market  for  tonnage. 

Again  it  says : 

Several  of  the  sailing  ships  usually  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  wood  ^oods  from  the 
Bothnian  Gulf  are  preparing  to  lie  up,  the  approaching  autumn,  premiums  for  insur- 
ance giving  their  owners  no  hope  whatever  of  making  ends  meet  m  the  present  state 
of  l^e  freight  market. 

In  a  measure  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  the  rapid  consump- 
tion of  our  forests  have  occasioned  a  like  destruction  of  the  Scaudina- 
vian  woods,  and  anxiety  has  arisen  in  ]^orway  and  Sweden  on  this  ac- 
count, and  the  Government  of  those  countries  has  been  urged  to  adopt 
measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  which  are 
threatened. 

BEPEATXNG  HISTOBY  OP  OTHER  NATIONS. 

We  are  only  rex>eating  in  this  country,  in  respect  to  the  forests,  what 
has  everywhere  occurred  since  the  earliest  historic  periods.  Only  when 
the  forests  have  been  consumed  have  men  learned  th^ir  real  value  and 
the  office  which  they  were  desigued  to  fill  in  the  grand  economy  of  na- 
ture. As  mankind  have  migrated  fh)m  the  original  home  of  the  race,  in 
whatever  direction  they  have  gone,  their  course  has  been  marked  by 
the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Sometimes  these  have  been  destroyed 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  agricultural  use,  sometimes  as  a  meas- 
ure of  defense  or  offense  in  war,  sometimes  with  the  simple  desire  of 
pecuniary  gain,  but  always  witli  a  disregard  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences. 

RESULTS  OF  REMOVAL  OF  FORESTS. 

It  is  only  recently,  indeed,  that  we  have  learned  that  the  removal  of 
the  forests  involves  anything  more  than  the  loss  of  the  forests  them- 
selves. Their  connection  with  climate,  with  the  precipitation  of  moist- 
ure, with  the  flow  of  streams,  with  the  atmospheric  currents,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  with  the  great  inter- 
ests of  civilized  life,  with  agriculture  and  commerce,  was  not  kuowu — 
was  hardly  suspected  a  little  while  ago.  The  forests  were  valued  for 
fuel,  for  the  production  of  timber  for  constructive  purposes,  and  for 
certain  uses  in  the  arts,  and  as  the  supply  for  these  purposes  seemed 
sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient,  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  their 
consumption.  But  at  length  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  forests 
have  meteorological  connectious  of  the  highest  imi)ortHnce.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  their  extensive  removal  is  the  occasion  of  droughts 
und  iloodfii,  of  tornadoes  and  destructive  torrents.  The  change  in  the 
condition  of  many  countries  of  the  Old  World,  so  that  from  once  being 
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gardens  of  fertility  they  haye  become  little  better  than  desert  wastes, 
Las  been  clearly  traced  as  to  its  canse— to  the  destruction  of  their  for- 
ests, at  once  their  adornment  and  their  defense.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  these  discoveries,  the  result  of  scientific  and  painstaking  obser- 
vation mostly  within  the  present  century,  would  save  us  from  experi- 
encing the  sore  evils  which  have  befallen  many  other  countries,  by  in- 
ducing us  to  adopt  such  timely  and  effective  measures  as  would  lead  to 
the  husbanding  of  our  forest  resources  and  the  preservation  of  that 
balance  of  natural  conditions  upon  which  our  future  national  welfare 
and  comfort  are  so  dependent.  Whether  this  will  be  the  happy  effect 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  this  new  and  rapidly-developing  country  the 
legitimate — we  may  say  the  necessary—demands  upon  the  forests  for 
fuel  and  for  lumber  of  course  are  great.  Our  people  are  not  accus- 
tomed either  to  have  the  use  of  their  property  controlled  by  Govern- 
mental regulations  or  restrictions  as  are  the  people  of  the  Old  World. 
The  interests  which  the  people  at  large  have  in  the  forests,  irrespective  • 
of  their  ownership,  is  not  generally — is  not  to  any  considerable  extent — 
understood.  The  owners  of  the  forests  for  the  most  part  look  upon  them 
simply  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  lumberman  sees  in  the 
trees  only  the  source  of  so  much  money,  and  hastens  to  secure  it.  Lum- 
ber brings  so  many  dollars  a  thousand  feet,  and  he  hastens  to  convert 
the  monarchs  of  the  wood  into  available  merchandise.  He  cares  noUi- 
ing,  knows  nothing,  of  meteorological  effects.  He  will  not  learn  that  in 
cutting  down  the  forests  which  border  the  streams  he  is  destroying 
those  streams,  until  he  finds  they  will  no  longer  float  his  logs  to  the 
saw-mills,  probably  not  event  then.  "Not  does  he  care  if  only  he  can  get 
his  lumber  into  market  and  convert  it  into  money.  If  the  market  is 
glutted  this  year  so  that  sales  are  dull  and  prices  low,  he  will  hope  that 
his  neighbors  will  lessen  their  cut  for  the  next  season,  and  so  there  will 
be  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  continue  his  business  unchecked.  Mean- 
time his  neighbors  hope  and  reason  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  him- 
self, and  so  all  coi\tinue  to  cut  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  glut  in 
jkhe  market  is  kept  up.  The  producers  are  not  benefited,  but  the  trees 
are  destroyed  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  is  threatened. 

DESTRUCTION  UNEESTBIOTED. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  overproduction  and  the  great  areas  already 
stripped  or  nearly  stripped  of  their  forests,  those  who  look  at  the  mat- 
ter without  any  pecuniary  interest  and  call  attention  to  the  threatened 
danger,  are  stigmatized  not  unfirequently  as  alarmists,  ^,nd  we  are  assured 
that  we  neednot  concern  ourselves  about  the  lumber  supply.  We  are  also 
told,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  established  by  the  most  careful  and 
])rotracted  examination  of  the  subject  by  most  competent  observers  in 
Europe,  that  the  removal  of  the  forests  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flow 
of  streams  or  of  droughts  and  floods,  and  so  is  of  no  importance  in  con- 
nection with  our  commercial  interests.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
found  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  themselves  are  perfectly  aware  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  great  forest  regions  of  the  country 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  1  n mber-trade  publications,  when  addressing 
themselve.s  t<o  the  lumber  producers  and  tra<lesmon  in  distinction  from 
the  general  public,  frequently  declare  that  the  supply  of  growing  timber 
is  l>ecoming  scmnty,  and  urge  that  the  cut  of  logs  should  be  restricted  on 
this  account  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  the  market,  and 
conventions  of  lumbermen  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
agreement  among  them  to  send  smaller  gangs  of  men  into  the  woods  in 
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winter  and  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  Aaw-mills  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  mill'mg  seasim.  Bat  it  seems  imx)ossib1e  to  secure  such  an  agree- 
ment. Personal  greed  and  personal  necessity  appear  to  be  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  any  consideration  of  general  or  remote  advantage,  and  . 
the  work  of  destroying  oar  forests  seems  likely  to  go  on  with  constantly 
increasing  rapidity  until  we  suffer^  not  only  fix>m  the  scarcity  of  lumber, 
which  is  so  impoitant,  not  to  say  indispensable,  for  so  many  of  the  arts 
and  industries  of  civilized  life,  but,  as  the  result  of  stripping  the  forest- 
covering  from  the  hill-sides  and  from  the  borders  of  our  streams,  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  floods  and  droughts  and  other  evils  more  severe 
than  we  have  yet  known. 

European  couutries  have  been  engaged,  some  of  them  for  a  century 
or  mor§y  in  efforts  to  chebk  the  evil  consequences  which  have  followed 
the  destruction  of  their  forests  and  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  condition 
of  things  which  existed  before  that  destruction  took  place.  It  is  a  tedi- 
'0U8  and  costly  work.  Great  expenditures  of  money  have  been'  neces- 
sary^ and  only  by  slow  degrees  have  those  countries  been  even  partially 
reclaimed,  and  it  is  only  by  the  constant  intervention  and  exercise  of 
the  Governmental  authority  that  the  improvement  secured  from  time  to 
time  is  maintained  aud  that  the  fbrmer  destructive  operations  are  not 
resumed,  and  the  people  again  threatened  with  the  calamities  from  which 
they  formerly  suffered. 

NEED  OF  GK)VBRNMBNT  ACTION. 

Since,  therefore,  the  considerations  of  individual  self-interest  are  not, 
as  they  never  have  been,  sufficient  to  regulate  this  matter,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  proportion  as,  in  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  less  restrained 
here  than  it  is  in  European  countries,  many  are  engaged  in  destroying 
the  forests  which  are  the  property  of  private  owners,  ought  the  Gov- 
ernment to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  which  still  belong  to  the  nation.  These  are  now  being  wasted. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  been  regarded  as  lawful  plunder,  and  un- 
scrupulous persons  have  enriched  themselves  by  cutting  the  trees  and 
disposing  of  them  in  the  market  or  using  them  for  their  private  pur- 
lK)ses.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  Mexican  railway,  it  is  said,  were  con- 
structed of  ties  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  Arizona,  for  which  no  permis- 
sion was  granted  and  no  payment  received.  The  Government  has  been 
very  lenient  in  its  treatment  of  these  despoilers,  as  it  has  been  liberal 
also  in  permitting  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  its  forests  to  make  use  of 
them  for  their  actual  needs.  This  liberality  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  unwarrantably.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Government  to  adopt  a 
different  course  of  action  from  that  which  has  hitherto  characterized  it. 
While  it  may  still  be  liberal,  it  should  also  be  just  to  itself  and  to  the 
country.  The  forests  are  a  trust  which  the  Government  holds  for  the 
general  beneflt.  It. has  no  right  to  allow  them  to  be  squandered  or  to 
suffer  their  value  to  be  lessened  by  individual  encroachments.  It  should 
be  as  prompt  to  arrest  and  punish  the  theft  of  its  timber  as  to  arrest 
and  punish  the  one  who  violates  its  revenue  laws.  A  fraudulent  entry 
at  the  land  office  ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment  as  swiftly  and  as 
snrely  as  a  fraudulent  entry  at  the  custom-house.  In  our  wide  domain 
there  is  no  such  demand  for  land  for  agricultural  purposes  as  makes  it. 
necessary  to  dispose  of  any  of  our  timber  lands  that  they  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  forest-covering  and  so  inrepared  for  tillage.  The  prairie 
and  other  arable  lands  now  open  for  sale,  and  the  timber  lands  of  private 
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owners  from  which  the  trees  have  been  swept  or  firom  which  they  are 
being  rapidly  taken,  will  famish  for  a  long  time  to  come  all  the  fields 
needed  for  the  uses  of  agricoltore.  The  timber  lands  yet  remaining  as 
the  property  of  the  Government  are  needed  for  a  use  that  combines 
with  agricnltural  prosperity  many  other  important  interests. 

PROTECTION  OF  RIVERS  BY  FORESTS. 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  qnestion  that  the  flow  of  sti^eams  is 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  their  vicinity.  Where  these 
abound  the  flow  is  comparatively  uniform  as  to  the  supply  of  water.  This 
is  of  great  importance,  both  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufact- 
ures. In  the  absence  of  fotest^  ^e  streams  are  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions in  their  volume.  Now  they  flow  along  their  course  in  great  and 
disastrous  floods,  and  now  again  shrink  away  in  their  channels  or 
almost'  disappear.  The  diflerenoe  of  a  few  feet  in  the  depth  of  water' 
in  a  river  may  make  the  difference  between  a  stream  under  control 
and  one  that  has  become  a  source  of  widespread  disaster.  It  is  only 
the  difference  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  which  converts  the  Mississippi 
from  a  great  and  beneficent  artery  of  commerce  to  a  sea  of  water  carry- 
ing  destruction  to  crops  and  producing  suffering  which  requires 
millions  for  its  relief.  That  difference  may  easily  be  produced  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  forests,  especially  on  the  headwaters  of  that  stream 
and  of  its  tributaries.  The  Government  is  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  suffering  fix>m 
the  overflow  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  and  to  expend  millions  in 
building  embankments  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  angry  waters 
which  come  pouring  down  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  on  the  one  hand 
and  firom  the  AUeghanies  on  the  other.  It  is  only  with  great  diflSculty 
that  these  embankments  are  maintained,  and  firom  time  to  time  they 
are  burst  asunder  by  the  flood  and  have  to  be  rebuilt 

FORESTRY  BETTER  THAN  DIKES. 

K  the  forests  along  this  stream  and  its  affluents  had  not  been 
removed  the  floods  would  seldom  have  reached  a  dangerous  point,  and 
the  true  remedy  for  them  now  is  the  establishment  of  forests  along  the 
upper  water-courses,  rather  than  the  building  of  dikes  on  the  lower 
portions  of  the  stream.  These  are  but  a  temporary-  and  ineffective 
remedy  at  the  best,  and  attended  with  great  and  constant  exi>ense. 
The  former,  once  established,  would  be  an  abiding  protection,  and  also 
a  lasting  source  of  revenue.  Witli  the  aid  of  the  forests,  we  may  say 
without  hesitation  that  our  great  navigable  waters,  not  less  than  tlift 
smaller  streams,  are  completely  within  our  control.  Observation  and 
experience  in  European  countries,  reaching  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  have  shown  this  to  be  so.  Large  masses  of  forest  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  perform  to  a  great  extent  the  office  of  reservoirs  or  re6er^'e 
basins  in  which  the  waters  are  stored  up  when  over-abundant  and  from 
which  they  are  discharged  when  needed,  thus  preserving  an  equable 
flow.  In  a  region  destitute  of  forests,  the  falling  rains  or  the  rapidly 
melting  snows  find  their  way  at  once  to  the  nearest  river  channels  and 
fill  them  often  beyond  their  capacity,  causing,  it  may  be,  a  disastrous 
overflow.  But  where  masses  of  woods  are  present  tlie  waters  make 
their  way  more  slowly  intovthe  river  channels,  and  consequently  pa^^s 
away  gradually  without  overtasking  those  channels  or  (*.ausing  hHrmfnl 
floods.    This  effbct  of  forests  has  been  very  strikingly  shown  in  France 
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in  the  case  of  two  streams  whose  basins  are  situated  Tery  near  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  well  wooded,  while  from  the  other  the  forest-cov- 
ering has  been  removed.  The  case  is  so  interesting  as  to  warrant  quot- 
ing an  account  of  it  from  the  Revue  des  Eaux  et  Forets : 

The  Btate  poBsesses,  in  tHe  department  of  Vanclnse  (writes  the  forest  conservator 
La  Buissi^re).  a  forest  of  more  than  3,000  hectares,  sitnated  on  the  portion  of  the 
mountain  Luberon,  nearest  to  the  valley  of  the  Durance.  This  region  is  very  mnoh 
cut  up,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  very  narrow  and  deeply  embanked  ravines 
in  the  midst  of  masses  more  or  less  dense  of  Aleppo  nines  and  green  oaks. 

These  ravines  are  almost  the  only  outletis  for  the  transport  of  wood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  which  would  be  encountered  and  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  in  making  more  practicable  ones  on  the  rapid  declivities  strewn  witli 
enormous  masses  of  rocAc.  There  exists  one  so  situated,  called  the  Bavine  de  Saint- 
Phalez.  The  direction  is  from  north  to  south,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  Aleppo  pines 
in  a  state  of  growth  more  or  less  compact. 

Its  length,  and  for  4  kilometi^rs,  or  from  the  road  from  Cavaillon  to  Pertuis,  to  the 
domain  of  Saint-Phalez,  of  an  area  of  about  50  hectares,  forms  the  hasHn  de  reotpiion  of 
tbe  torrent. 

This  land  is  weU  cultivated ;  there  are  no  declivities  too  steep  for  cultivation ;  it 
comprises  vineyards,  meadows,  and  arable  land ;  the  soil  is  argillaceous. 

The  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez  receives  many  affluents,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  the  Combe  d'Teuse,  which  joins  it  near  the  summit,  where  are  some  hun- 
dred meters  of  the  cultivated  grounds  of  which  I  have. spoken. 

The  ravine  de  la  Combe  d'Teuse  is  of  much  less  considerable  length  than  that  of  Saint- 
Phalez ;  it  is  scarcely  two  kilometers.  It  is  strongly  embanked,  surmounted  by  deep 
declivities,  covered  with  green  oaks  of  eight  or  ten  years'  growth,  and  the  Aleppo 
pines  of  diJfferent  ages.  Its  hcMUi  de  rtcepHon^  of  about  50  hectares,  or  123  acres,  com- 
prises the  whole  slope,  precipitately  inclined,  with  a  general  southwest  aspect.  It  is 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  deep  bed  x>f  rook  cut  into  peaks  of  the  most  imposing  aspect. 

The  geolosioal  formation  in  both  is  absolutely  the  same,  as  are  all  the  other  condi- 
tions at  aU  the  points  which  I  have  examined. 

In  no  part  is  to  be  seen  either  spring  or  appearance  of  humidity.  Ko  water  is  seen 
excepting  at  the  times  of  storms  or  great  rams,  and  this  water  soon  passes  away,  with 
the  differences  which  will  afterwards  be  mentioned.  At  all  other  times  these  ravines 
are  of  a  desolating  aridity. 

Li  the  ni^bt  of  the  2d  or  3d  of  September,  1864,  there  feU  a  rather  abundant  rain 
over  all  this  portion  of  the  mountain.  In  the  morning  the  argiUaceous  grounds  of 
Saint-Phalez  were  saturated,  of  which  evidence  was  found  by  any  one  attempting  to 
cross  them.  The  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez,  the  receptacle  of  the  surplus  water,  had 
flowed  but  slightly :  that  of  the  Combe  d'Teuse  remained  dry. 

The  day  of  the  4th  of  September  was  warm ;  a  water-spout  borne  along  by  a  south- 
west wind  struck  on  the  Luberon.  Its  passage  did  not  lost  more  than  forty  minutes ; 
but  scarcely  had  it  come  when  the  torrent  oi  Saint-Phalez  became  awfol.  Its  maxi- 
mum deliverance  was  about  2  cubic  meters.  It  did  not  flow  more  than  fifty  minutes, 
but  with  an  average  delivery  of  a  cubic  meter ;  it  had  then  passed  in  aU  15,000  meters 
of  water.  Its  heidit  had  been  0.04  m.;  each  square  meter  had  received  40  liters,  and 
the  50  hectares  of  Saint-Phalez  20,000  cubic  meters.  The  ground  had  only  retained 
5,000,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  argiUaceous  character  and  the  state 
of  saturation  the  night  before.  While  the  torrent  of  Saint-Phalez  flowed,  filled  from, 
bank  to  bank,  seizing  and  carrying  off  rocks  which  had  been  emploved  to  form  a  road 
which  was  believed  to  be  siufe  against  all  contingencies,  that  ox  tne  Combe  d'Teuse 
and  all  those  traversing  the  wooded  lauds  remained  dry,  or  gave  only  an  insignificant 
quantity  of  water. 

On  the  slope  opposite  to  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  in  the  valley  of  Peyne, 
a  carriage  road  newly  formed  did  not  experience  the  least  iigury  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  portion  of  it  passing  throu|^  the  forest  of  the  domain ;  but  at  its  issue, 
on  the  lands  of  the  Libande  and  of  the  Boquette,  it  had  been,  so  to  say,  destroved. 
A  cart  loaded  with  fagots  was  upset  and  smashed  by  the  waters,  which  flowed  from 
all  the  cultivated  slopes,  and  tore  along,  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  at  the  bottom  of 
iJie  ravine. 

My  good  foirtuue  secured  to  me  another  subject  of  study  on  the  same  ground. 

On  the  25th  of  October  following  I  went  to  the  sale  of  the  feUings  of  the  Tarascon, 
where  there  fell  an  abundant  rain.  The  next  day,  the  26th,  the  weather  was  clouded. 
I  set  off  for  the  Luberon  in  the  hope  of  arriving  there  at  the  same  time  as  would  a 
ttovm  of  rain,  which  I  saw  approaching.  I  amved  first ;  the  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez 
was  still  moist  from  the  passage  in  small  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the  night  before ; 
they  had  served,  as  appeared,  to  satarate  tbe  lauds  of  tbe  domain,  as  had  previously 
happened  on  the  7th  (3df)  of  September. 
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I  had  Boaroely  ^one  over  two  kilometers  in  the  ravine  when  the  water  began  to 
ruah  with  i^reat  yiolence ;  ten  minntes  later  it  precipitated  itself  in  its  ordinary  caii«I 
d^ecoulemtnty  oompletine  the  work  of  deetrnction  begun  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  lands  of  Saint-Phalez  had  absorbed  but  little  or  none  of  the  water  that  day. 

The  storm  was  not  of  long  duration,  an  hour  at  most.  The  time  was  unfavorable 
for  collecting  on  the  ground  exact  measurements,  but  I  reckon  that  the  torrent  deliv- 
ered, at  its  maximum,  somewhat  less  water,  perhaps,  than  on  the  4  th  of  September.  The 
flood,  however,  was  more  frightfdl ;  it  swept  away  rocks  with  so  mncn  the  greater 
ease  that  nothing  had  been  repaired  since  the  first  storm,  which  had  left  the  stones 
dug  outj  and  witnont  bond  of  cohesion  amone  themselves. 

To  gam  the  forester's  house,  which  was  on  the  slope  of  the  left  bank,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  long  circuit,  to  go  round  the  domain  of  Solnt-Phalez  and  to  cross  the 
c*ounds  belonging  to  it,  in  which  one  sank  to  the  depth  of  0.30  meters,  or  12  inches. 
J^efore  arriving  at  my  home,  I  still  had  the  ravine  of  tne  Combe  dTeuse,  and  I  feared 
I  would  be  stopped  there  by  a  new  obstacle.  I  was  agreealily  surprised  to  find  it 
dry.    An  hour  after  the  storm  the  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez  had  ceased  to  flow. 

It  rained  throughout  the  whole  of  the  28th,  without  there  being  anything  to 
remark  similar  to  what  had  happened  on  the  preceding  days.  The  on^  effect  oAhis 
was  that  on  the  evening  of  tne  30th,  near  the  forester's  house,  and  at  200  or  300 
meters  from  the  ravine  ofSaint-Phalez,  there  was  seen  coming  down,  in  that  of  Yeuse, 
a  small  fillet  of  clear  water.  Its  volume  increased  perceptibly  during  the  three  days, 
to  diminish  in  like  manner  during  the  two  which  followed.  Its  passage  broke  down 
a  little  of  the  foot-path  which  goes  along  the  vallev,  but  canted  onlyadan^age  easily 
repaired.  But  this  foot-path  presented  nothing  of  the  solidity  of  structure  of  that  of 
the  Combe  de  Saint-Phalez,  built  on  enormous  hlocks  of  rocks,  which  had  stood  for 
several  years,  and  which  had  allowed  of  passage  with  a  wagon  some  days  before  its 
destruction  by  the  storm  in  September.  If  the  Combe  d'Yense  had  yielded  as  much 
water  as  that  of  Phalez,  and  if  these  two  masses  of  water  had  come  at  ihe  same  time, 
the  damage  caused  in  tne  plain  must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  Durance,  which 
received  uiese  waters,  would  have  been  so  much  the  larger. 

Thus  we  have  two  torrents  very  near  and  under  the  same  conditions,  except  that 
the  basin  drained  by  the  one  comprises  50  hectares  of  culldvated  lands,  that  of  the 
other  250  hectares  of  woodlands.  The  first  receives,  and  allows  to  flow  away,  the 
waters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  storm,  in  a  few  hours  at  most,  causing  thereby  con- 
siderable damage ;  the  second,  which  had  received  a  greater  quantity  of  rain,  stores 
it,  keeps  It  for  two  days,  evidently  retaining  a  portion  of  it,  and  takes  three  or  four 
days  to  yield  up  the  surplus,  which  it  does  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  and  inoffensive 
stream. 

GOYERNHENT  AID  IN  REFOBESTINa  STREAMS. 

The  importance  of  preserving  a  forest  growth  in  the  vicinity  of 
streams  appears,  therefore,  to  be  very  great;  it  is  our  natural  safe- 
guards against  both  floods  and  droughts.  There  should  be  no  hesitation 
or  delay,  therefore,  in  protecting  from  injuiy  such  of  our  remaining  public 
forests  as  are  so  situated  as  to  exercise  this  conservative  Influence  upon 
streams.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  duties  of  the  Government  so  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  most  stringent  provisions  of  law  should  guard  them 
from  depredation  or  injury,  and  in  no  case  should  the  title  to  them  be 
alienated  by  the  dovemment.  They  should  remain  under  the  pubUo 
management  as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  benefit.  In  addition  to 
this,  efifbrts  should  be  made  by  the  Grovemment  to  clothe  again  with 
trees  portions  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams  from  which 
the  forests  have  been  cut  off.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  work 
will  be  undertaken  by  individuals.  The  work  required  is  too  great 
and  costly,  and  there  is  no  adequate  motive  to  engage  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Tree-planting  by  individuals  will  only  be  undertaken  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  pecuniary  advantage,  and  it  will  be 
quite  limited  in  extent.  Kor  will  it  be  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  com- 
bination of  individual  action  as  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Keither, 
again,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  separate  States  will  engine  in  such  a 
work  with  the  requisite  eflciency.  A  State  might  well  undertake  to 
protect  streams  of  such  limited  extent  as  to  be  contained  within  its  own 
borders.    But  many  of  our  streams  pass  through  or  form  the  bounda- 
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riea  of  several  States.  Six  or  seven  States  are  affected  by  the  floods  of 
the  Ohio.  ludiaua  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged  by  them  than  is  West 
Virj^iuia*  but  the  most  efilicient  protection  against  them  is  to  be  made 
in  the  latter  State  rather  than  in  tlie  former.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  en^ge  Indiana  in  establishing  protective  forests  in  West  Virginia 
or  to  induce  the  latter  State  to  plant  forests  for  the  benefit  of  Indiana. 

A  FOREST  COMMISSION. 

The  only  way  of  securing  the  end  desired,  therefore,  seems  to  be  by 
the  action  of  the  General  Government.  The  passage  tiy  Congress  of 
such  a  bill  as  that  introduced  at  the  last  session  by  Senator  Sherman, 
constitnting  a  Forestry  Oommission  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
forest  condition  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  navigable  streams, 
would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Ed- 
munds is  one  of  similar  character  and  ought  not  to  fail.  It  may  well 
be  asked  also  why  the  General  Government  may  not  as  well  appropriate 
money,  in  conjunction  with  the  States  most  interested,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  those  great  arteries  of 
commerce,  by  reclothing  their  upper  waters  with  forests,  as  to  expend 
millions  in  building  dikes  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  floods. 

For  many  years  France  has  been  engaged  in  stopping  the  ravages  of 
torrents  by  replanting  the  mountain  sides  with  trees.  These  torrents 
had  been  gix>wing  more  destructive  from  year  to  year,  as  the  forests 
were  cut  down  by  the  peasantry,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  extending  their 
pasture  grounds.  Great  masses  of  rock  and  gravel  were  swept  down 
the  mountain  sides  from  time  to  time  into  the  valleys  and  plains  below. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  destructive  process  go  tibiat  the  cultivated 
lands  of  whole  villages  and  districts  were  in  some  cases  overspread 
with  the  dihris  brought  down  by  the  torrents,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  and  fields  and  remove  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  in  order  to  continue  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  agri- 
culture. Aroused  by  these  desolating  calamities,  the  Government  in- 
stituted an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  the  proper  reniedy  for  the  evil. 
After  a  carefhl  investigation  of  the  subject,  conducted  in  a  most  scien- 
tific manner,  the  Government  undertook  to  check  the  devastations 
of  the  torrents  by  restoring  their  woody  covering  to  the  mountaiu 
slopes,  and  by  regulating  the  cutting  of  their  forests  by  the  proprietors. 
Wherever  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  there  should  be  trees  for  pro- 
tection, the  proprietors  were  directed  to  replant  their  denuded  acres. 
If  circumstances  required  it,  they  were  assisted  by  the  State,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  furnishing  them  with  seeds  or  young  trees  fit  for  planting.  If 
with  this  help  the  proprietors  declined  to  comply  with  the  demand  to 
replant,  the  State  asserted  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  took  possession 
of  the  needed  land  and  planted  the  requisite  trees,  leaving  the  proprie- 
tors Ktill  the  right  of  redeeming  their  lands  within  a  certain  i)eriocl^  on 
♦condition  of  paying  to  the  State  the  expense  which  it  had  incurred  in 
the  work  of  reforesting.  This  work  of  reforesting,  so  far  as  it  baK 
gone,  has  been  entirely  successful.  Wherever  it  has  been  carried  out 
the  ravages  of  the  torrents  have  been  checked,  and  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  forests  are  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  tor- 
rents and  floods  can  be  controlled,  and  that  if  man  can  mar  the  face  of 
nature  by  his  heedlessness  or  reckless  selfishness  lie  can  also  heal  the 
wounds  which  he  has  made. 

In  some  such  way  as  that  adopted  by  France  and  other  European  na- 
tions must  the  General  Government  of  this  country  meet  the  problem 
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now  before  it,  of  the  protection  of  its  navigable  streams  by  means  of 
the  forests.  In  doing  this  It  will  at  the  same  time  accomplish  other 
resalts  of  great  importance.  It  will  meliorate  the  climate  of  the  coun- 
try, rendering  it  more  salubrious  to  man  and  beasts  and  more  favorable 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  streams,  made  thus  more  equable  in  their 
flow,  will  bo  greatly  improved  as  the  channels  of  commerce  and  as  a 
source  of  steady  power  for  the  various  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
iudusti-ics  of  tlie  country. 

PROTECTION  OP  GOVERNJffBNT  FORESTS. 

The  fact  that  the  timber-lands  in  possession  of  ])rivate  persons  are 
being  rapidly  destroyed,  so  that  the  visible  supply  of  lumber  is  reduced 
to  very  scanty  dimensions,  while  scarcely  any  provision  is  made  for  its 
restoration  by  planting  or  by  measures  calculated  to  secure  its  repro- 
duction by  natural  means,  renders  it  the  more  imperative  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  at  least  protect  and  make  the  most  of  its  own  forests. 
It  seems  a  vain  hope  that  private  proprietors  will  treat  their  woodland 
property  in  a  conservative  way  or  have  in  its  management  any  re^rd 
for  the  general  welfare  or  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  personal 
X>ecuniary  profit.  The  prevailing  disposition  is  to  convert  the  trees 
into  lumber  in  the  speediest  manner.  The  result  is  that  more  lumber 
is  thrown  upon  the  market  than  the  country  wants,  consequently  prices 
go  down  in  the  competition  of  sellers  with  each  other  until  in  cases,  not 
a  few,  lumber  is  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  its  production.  Recently 
a  meeting  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  Forthwest  was  held  at 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the  depressed  condition  of 
tiie  lumber  trade.  The  meeting  was  a  large  and  influential  one,  con- 
sisting of  mill-owners  and  forest-owners  from  all  parts  of  the  great  pine 
timber  territory  of  the  Northwest.  It  was  said  to  represent  a  capital 
of  $500,000,000.  The  endeavor  was  made  to  establish  an  agreement 
among  the  mill-owners  to  suspend  the  operation  of  their  saw-mills  at  a 
given  date,  a  few  ^eeks  earlier  tiian  the  usual  time  of  suspension,  and 
thus  to  lessen  the  oyersupply  of  lumber.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that 
the  production  of  .lumber  in  the  Northwest  at  present  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  by  1,500,000,000  feet,  and  that  if  this  amount  could  be  withheld 
from  market  the  amount  lefb  would  sell  for  as  much  as  would  be  realized 
from  the  whole  stock  offered  for  sale  or  likely  to  be,  and  the  amount  so 
withheld  would  represent  so  much  timber  preserved  and  so  much  pecu- 
niary profit.  But  no  agreement  to  restrict  the  manufacture  could  be 
efiected.  The  most  that  could  be  attained  was  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  restriction,  but  leaving  it  to  each  one's  sense  of  self- 
interest  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  or  not.  it  was  confessed 
by  this  company  of  men  that  any  restraint  upon  individual  action  other 
than  individual  persopal  interest  was  impossible;  that  the  trees  would  be 
felled,  converted  into  lumber,  and  put  upon  the  market  so  long  as  a  pine 
tree  was  left  of  the  forests. 

The  appeal,  therefore,  to  individual  action  for  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  seems  hopeless  and  makes  the  action  of  the  Government  the 
more  important  and  urgent.  And  if  the  Government  is  to  act  in  this 
matter,  it  is  wise  policy  for  it  to  act  promptly  and  with  all  possible  efii- 
rieiicy.  Dilatory  action  and  inefBcient  measures  allow  the  evils  to  be 
remedied  to  reach  larger  proportions  than  they  have  now,  an^l  necessi- 
tate greater  and  more  costly  efforts  on  t^e  part  of  the  Government 
hereafter.  In  taking  such  action  as  has  been  indicated  we  shall  be  but 
adopting  the  course  recommended  by  common  sense  and  the  course 
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wbicU  the  exporieuce  aud  the  mature  cousideratioii  of  other  countries 
have  led  them  to  adopt. 

FORESTRY  BECOME  SCIENTIFIC. 

Ak  certainly  as  the  conclusions  of  science  and  patient  observation 
are  to  be  trusted  the  system  of  forest  conservation  and  management 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  European  Governments  is  the 
one  which,  in  its  substance  and  essential  elements,  must  be  accepted 
and  pursued  by  us.  And  the  sooner  we  recognize  this  fact  and  act 
upon  it  the  better.  There  is  no  American  method  of  forestry  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  European  or  an  Asiatic  system.  The  great  laws  of  na- 
ture are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  laws  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology are  jBvery  where  the  same.  Varying  combinations  of  soil  and 
climaie  may  require  some  corresponding  variations  of  treatment  in  the 
cultivation  of  trees  and  in  the  management  of  forests.  But  the  gen- 
eral system  must  be  the  same,  governed  by  the  same  general  and  un- 
changeable laws. 

We  know,  therefore,  the  main  course  to  be  pursued.  We  enter  upon 
it  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  wisdom  or  the  results  to  be  gained.  Others 
have  been  experimenting  for  us  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  it 
is  our  privilege  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  at  the  outset  of 
our  work.  Forestry  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  though  it  offers 
all  the  while  an  ample  field  for  experiments.  It  is  now  an  established 
science,  and  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  science  in  securing  results. 
We  can  grow  a  forest  as'  well  as  we  can  a  field  of  com,  and  with  the 
same  certainty  as  to  the  product.  The  same  adaptation  of  science 
which  has  raised  the  work  of  the  husbandman  from  the  haphazard 
condition  of  ignorance  to  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  process  and  to 
the  value  of  an  employment  having  an  assured  success,  when  applied 
to  the  management  of  trees  in  masses,  renders  it  not  only  one  of  the 
most  interesting  but  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  pursuits  in 
which  men  can  engage. 

OBJECT  OP  FORESTRY  NOT  TO  RESTRICT  USB  OF  THE  TREES. 

The  object  of  forestry  is  not,  as  many  perhaps  suppose^  the  mere 
preservation  of  timber-trees,  whether  from  the  ravages  of  fire  or  the 
axe.  It  is  not  to  withhold  them  from  being  converted  into  lumber  for 
the  many  uses  of  civilized  life,  or  from  supplying  the  equaUy  pressing 
demands  for  fuel  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  an  intelligent  system  of  forestry,  while  it  seeks  to  protect  the 
forests  from  needless  consumption  or  harm,  undertakes  so  to  cultivate 
and  manage  them  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible  supply  of  lumber,  fuel, 
and  other  products,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  forestcapital 
as  a  whole  in  its  integrity  and  undiminished  in  value.  It  undertakes 
to  secure  these  direct  material  advantages  in  the  greatest  degree,  while 
securing  at  the  same  time  climatic  and  other  results  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. There  has  been  a  great  misunderstanding  on  this  subject.  Many- 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  those  putting  forward  the  claims  of  forestry 
were  advocating  a  policy  which  would  infringe  the  rights  of  property 
by  limiting  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  to  the  cutting 
and  disposal  of  his  forests.  When  the  preservation  of  the  great  Adi- 
rondack forests  has  been  advocated,  the  impression  has  been  made  upon 
many  persons  that  a  great  source  of  valuable  lumber  was  to  be  with- 
held from  the  public,  the  trees  to  be  left  to  grow  and  at  last  decay 
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without  having  contjpibated  anything  to  the  public  wealth  or  welfare. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  has  been  easy  for  those  who  are  profiting  by 
the  j)lunder  of  the  forests  to  create  an  unintelligent  opposition  which 
has  hitherto  prevented  any  effective  measures  being  taken  for  the  proper 
and  conservative  management  of  the  AcUrondack  region.  Such  man- 
agement would  not  withdraw  that  region  and  its  forests  from  the  publie 
I  or  lessen  the  value  of  its  products,  but  it  would  increase  them.  It 
would  preserve  that  region  for  the  public.  It  would  in  due  time 
increase  its  lumber  products  to  an  amount  far  beyond  its  present  yield. 
It  would  protect  it  from  devastating  fires.  It  would  preserve  it  as  a 
great  sanitarium  or  health  resort,  making  it  more  accessible  than  now 
by  means  of  improved  roads,  while  still  preserving  all  the  charms  of  iu* 
natural  wildness.  At  the  same  time  it  would  exert  an  important 
dimatio  influence  upon  the  country,  and  have  a  most  valuable  effect  in 
preserving  and  rendering  equable  the  flow  of  that  great  channel  of 
commerce,  the  Hudson  Eiver.  Figures  cannot  represent  the  beneficial 
results  which  might  thus  be  obtained. 

This  is  but  a  sjngle  illustration  of  the  proper  character  and  work  of 
scientific  forestry.  What  it  would  do  in  the  case  of  the  Adirondacks, 
it  would  do  substantially  in  other  cases.  Everywhere  it  would  be  con- 
servative, in  the  best  sense,  both  of  the  pecuniary  and  other  interests 
of  the  people.    Its  results  would  be  good  and  only  good  in  every  sense. 

WHY  GOVERNMENTS  SHOULD  ENGAGE  IN  FORESTRY. 

It  deserves  encouragement,  therefore,  on  every  hand,  and  from  the 
private  citizen  as  well  as  ftom  the  Government  It  is  especially  a  fit 
work  to  be  fostered  and  undertaken  by  the  State  and  General  Gtovern- 
nients.  The  work  of  forestry  is  one  of  such  a  protracted  nature^  reach- 
ing continuously  through  such  long  spaces  of  time,  demanding  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  mten  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  its  ob- 
jects, that  individuals  shrink  from  the  undertaking  through  the  appre- 
hension that  they  may  not  live  to  see  the  expected  or  promised  results. 
But  the  life  of  a  State  is  unlimited.  A  State  is  not  discouraged  be- 
cause its  work  needs  long  time  for  its  completion  and  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  aimed  at.  While,  therefore,  there  are  rea- 
sons sufficient  to  warrant  individuals  to  engage  in  the  work  of  forestry, 
it  is  a  work  peculiarly  appropriate  to  governments.  Every  considera- 
tion of  national  welfare  urges  them  to  engage  in  it.  As  a  source  of 
revenue  it  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  constant.  There  is  none  less 
fluctuating.  As  an  element  of  general  prosperity  there  is  none  more 
important.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  manifold  industries  of  life. 
History  shows  us  that  nations  have  declined  in  power  and  prosperity 
with  the  decline  of  their  forests.  It  will  be  our  wisdom  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  history  and  to  spare  ourselves  the  sufferings  with  which  other 
nations  have  been  afflicted,  by  arresting  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
before  it  has  reached  a  point  beyond  remedy. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  it«  last  session  by  Senator  Ed- 
munds, and  having  for  its  object  the  reservation  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  Montana,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  was  a  step  taken  in  the  right  direction.  Having  passed  the  Sen- 
ate it  awaits  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Another  bill 
of  like  character  but  more  general  scope  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
at  its  last  session  by  Senator  Sherman.  It  provides  for  a  Gommission 
for  the  examination  of  the  subject  of  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of 
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woods  aid  forests  adjoining  the  sources  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  their 
affluents  and  increasing  their  extent  by  planting  trees  along  the  courses 
of  the  sjpd  rivers  where  the  land  is  timberless,  so  that  the  said  rivers 
may  be  lept  in  a  navigable  condition  by  promoting  a  continuous  supply 
fbom  their  sources  and  affluents.  The  commission  are  to  make  annual 
reports  to  Congress  of  the  result  of  their  examinations. 

This  bill,  or  one  of  similar  character,  is  the  proper  beginning  of  any 
systematic  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
preservation  and  management  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  will  delay  its  speedily  taking  the  form  of  law.  We  need  a 
careful  survey  of  our  forests  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  their 
continued  preservation  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  what 
extent  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  plantations  of  trees  where  there 
are  none. 

THE  FOEESTEY  CONGEESS. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  by  invi- 
tation, held  a  special  meeting  at  the  Department.  At  this  meeting,  in 
connection  with  its  appropriate  business,  several  papers  were  read 
which  treated  upon  the  value  and  management  of  the  public  timber- 
lands,  the  influence  of  forests  upon  the  headwaters  of  streams,  and  the 
distribution  of  trees  in  North  America.  These  papers  have  since  been 
published  by  the  Department  as  being  helpful  to  thei  forestry  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged  through  this  Bureau,  and  have  been  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  count^.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
be  of  imx>ortant  service  in  conveying  information  and  enlightening  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  the  subjects  treated  by  them. 

EDINBURGH    INTERNATIONAL    FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Forestry  Exhibition  has  been  held  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  during  the  present  summer,  in  which  this  country  was  invited 
to  participate.  As  we  have  no  scientific  schools  of  forestiy,  such  as 
abound  in  most  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  in  Europe,  nor  any 
considerable  collections  of  forest  products,  we  were  not  in  a  condition,  if 
so  disposed,  to  make  any  important  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  the  Department  to  be  represented  in  its  forestry 
work.  The  following  re})ort  of  the  exhibition,  however,  is  presented  by 
Professor  Riley,  the  Entomologist,  who  visited  the  exhibition  under  in- 
structions from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 

For  the  inception  of  this  exhibition  credit  is  due  to  the  Scottiflh  Arboricultural  80- 
ciery,  and  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  direct  pnbiio  attention  to  the  necessity 
which  exists  in  Great  Britain  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  forestry  after  the 
model  of  those  existing  in  France,  Germany,  and  most  other  European  countries. 
Hie  apathy  of  the  British  Goyemment  in  respect  to  such  a  school  is  the  more  remark- 
able considering  that  Great  Britain  possesses,  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  coun- 
try, forests  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

'rhe  classes  into  which  th«'  <?x1ubits  were  divided  were  nine  in  nnnil)er,  viz:  Practi- 
cal forestry,  forestry  products,  scientific  forestry,  ornamental  forestry,  paintings, 
drftwin^,  and  photographs  of  forest  su1)Jects,  forest  literature,  essays  ana  reports, 
economic  forestry,  and  the  loan  collect iott.  * 

About  fifty  foreign  Governments  and  over  five  hundred  private  exhibitors  applied 
for  space,  so  that  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  couuect>ed  directly  or  indirectly  with 
woods  and  forest-s  were  laid  out  for  the  inspection  of  yisitors. 

The  fifty  foreii^u  Govenmients,  it  shoiihi  be  explained,  inclnde^l  the  local  gnvern- 
inents  of 'British  colonieH.  not  a  few  of  which  were  represented.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a  few  descriptive  notes  of  the  collection  we  begin  with  the 
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UlUnsil    (  OMMISSIONKKS  OK   WOODS  AND  I'OKBSTS  EXHIBITS. 

It  may  help  to  explain  tlie  apatliy  of  tlic  Ihitiob  Govoniniciit  on  ihv  Rubjert  of  tb© 
conservation  of  fort'sts  when  it  in  mentiono«l  that  of  all  tbo  nplcndid  ro^'al  forests 
whioh  were  to  be  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  many  a  merry 
monarch  followed  the  chase,  only  53,000  acres  remain.  These  are  distribntcd  as  fui- 
lows :  Dean  Forest  and  High  Meadow  Woods,  Gloncestershire,  about  19,500 ;  Windsor 
Forest,  10,000 ;  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  18,750;  Bere  Woods,  ITarapshire,  1,434; 
Alice  Holt,  Hampshire,  1,887 ;  Woolmer  Forest,  Hampshire,  870 ;  Parkhnrst,  Isle  of 
Wiffht,  1,152  acres.  Epping  Forest,  the  well-known  play-gmuud  of  the  Londoner 
at  holiday  times,  is  the  prox>erty  of  the  corporation  of  London.  From  the  last-men- 
tioned forest  the  conservator,  Captain  Mackenzie,  sent  nomerous  specimens  of  na- 
ture's freaks,  in  the  curious  Belf-grafting  of  branches,  of  the  interUoing  of  roota,  and 
peonliar  contortions  of  tmnks.  Admiiuble  plans  of  forest  lodges  were  also  shown. 
The  **  Bnmham  Beeches, ''  a  magnificent  group  of  trees  in  Epping  Forest,  which  have 
been  extolled  by  many  writers  on  sylvan  scenery,  were  repre^ent^^d  by  photographs 
and  by  sections  of  the  wood  of  some  of  their  number  which  had  lieen  blown  down  by 
heavy  gales. 

In  the  royal  forest-s  oak  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  use  in  the  royal  navy,  but  other 
tree9  are  also  intermixed,  including  the  ash,  birch,  beech,  and  Spanish  chestnut,  the 
elm,  the  lime,  the  homlieam,  and  several  members  of  the  pine  and  fir  family.  Sec- 
tions of  trees  in  age  from  ten  to  two  hundred  years  were  shown,  indicating  tne  var>- 
ing  growth  of  tinober  under  different  circumstances  and  different  soils.  These  tim- 
bers give  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  popular  theory  that  the  a^  of  trees  can  lie 
exactly  determined  by  the  counting  of  the  ring  growths,  each  ring  growth  lieing 
supposed  to  represent  one  year's  life  of  a  tree.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
generally  of  foresters  in  Britain  that  the  ring  growths  may  l»e  relied  upon  to 
determine  the  age  of  a  tree,  and  in  some  of  the  trees  whose  ages  are  other  wine 
determinable  the  ring  growths  closely  correspond  to  the  number  of  years  in  which 
the  tree  has  been  in  tne  ground.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  old  trees,  the  outer 
rinjgs  become  so  contract^,  indicating  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
tree  had  stood,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  count  them  with  any  accuracy. 
On  a  chart  from  the  Dean  Forest  were  some  very  instructive  fibres,  giving  the  results 
of  experiments  carried  on  for  the  last  hundred  years  in  connection  with  the  planting  of 
oak.  These  show  no  opposition  to  the  old  received  theory  that  an  oak,  like  every 
other  tree  artificially  cultivated,  is  better  to  be  transplanted  once  or  twice  before  be- 
ing finally  deposited  on  the  spot  on  wliich  it  is  intended  it  should  grow.  In  Britain 
nurseiymen  always,  in  transplanting  a  Ixee,  trim  the  tap  root  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  fibers.  As  illustrating  the  methods  of  inclosnre  in  use  at  New  Forest  there 
was  set  up  in  the  open  ground  alioop-iron  fence  for  large  areas,  which  was  stated  to 
cost  with  bank  and  ditch  Is.  lid.  per  yard ;  and  there  was  a  cleft  oak  paling  shown 
which  can  be  provided  at  Is,  Id,  per  yard. 

THS  queen's  exhibits. 

In  the  open  ground  was  shown  a  pretty  rustic  chalet  sent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  composed  entirely  of  the  wood  of  Pinus  sylvesiriSf  forests  of  which  tree  at  one  time 
covered  a  large  area  of  the  Highlands.  Some  years  ago  the  remains  of  the  old  forests 
of  Upper  Deeside,  where  Her  &u4e8ty's  Highland  residence  of  Balmoral  is,  were  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  They  had  piMsed  into  the  hands  of  a  wood  merchant,  but  Her 
Majesty  interposed  and  bought  up  the  woods,  which  have  been  closely  conserve<l 
since.  Her  Majesty's  private  forests  on  Upper  Deeside  extend  to  about  *J0,000  acres,  and 
contain  many  noble  specimens  of  the  old  pine  of  the  country.  One  maasive  section  of 
wood  from  Ballochbirie  Forest^ne  of  the  Highland  forest*  of  Pinus  nyheatris — is  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  old ;  another  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  years.  The  latter 
had  been  blown  down  and  had  lain  on  the  ground  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  until 
the  sapwood  had  become  wasted  into  a  soil  on  whioh  are  growing  heather  and  cran- 
berry bushes  and  mosses ;  but  the  heartwood,  which  measures  3^  feet  across— from  its 
indestructible  nature — ^is  still  perfectly  sound.  The  object  which  Her  Mf^esty  had  in 
sending  this  exhibit  was  to  show  how  adaptable  the  Pinns  sylvestris,  being  indigenous  to 
tihe  Highlands,  is  for  planting  the  mountain-sides  and  valloys  of  Scotland.  The  wood 
18  exceedingly  valuable,  combining  as  it  does  great  durability  with  beauty,  and  can 
be  used  for  rough  work  or  interior  ornamentation.  The  specimens  of  the  wood,  pol- 
lsh*»''  shown  by  Her  Majesty,  were  of  the  most  beautiful  description. 

TBS  BRITISH  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  of  the  Government  service  sent  a  case  of  the  woods  used  in  the 
royal  arsenal,  snch  as  oak,  teak,  ash,  mahogany,  walnnt,  drc,  fbr  making  lances, 
rifle-stocks,  and  ordnance  wagons,  d:c.,  also  specimens  of  the  wood  used  in  making 
charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
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SCUniSll  ARBORI CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  inemberB  of  the  Scottish  Arboricnltural  Society  to  the  uuniber  of  50  or  GO  were 
ezhibitoi^  and  being  gathered  together  into  one  pb^ce  and  neatly  arranged  the  nnmer- 
OD»  articles- which  they  showed  were  an  important  pai't  of  the  general  collection. 
These  inclnded  snch  exhibits  as  forest  tools  and  implements,  a  new  dendrometer, 
models  of  rnstic  bridges  for  forest  purposes ;  methods  of  lining  ri  ver  banks  with  tim- 
ber to  prevent  erosion,  and  nio<lels  of  transplanting  machines  of  more  or  less  utility. 
One  of  the  cariosities  shown  was  a  table  made  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  Moreton  Hall; 
consisting  of  10,000  pieces  of  117  varieties  of  wood  grown  on  the  Mnrthly  estate,  Ter- 
shire.  Of  more  practical  import-ance  were  contrasted  8])ecimens  of  Scotch-grown  and 
foreign  woods  nsed  as  railroad  sleepers.  In  1877  some  silver  iir  (Albies  peetinaUi) 
sleepers  were  laid  down  on  the  Caledonian  Kail  way  alongside  of  others  made  of  Baltic 
timber.  On  being  lifted  ]ast  June  the  Scotch'  silver  iir  ones  were  found  perfectly 
sound,  whereas  those  of  the  Baltic  were  quite  worn  out.  The  collection  farther  in- 
cluded many  examples  of  the  ravages  of  disease  in  various  trees,  sections  of  wood 
showinj^  damage  done  by  squirrels  and  various  boring  insects.  The  only  specimens  of 
living  insect's  which  destroy  trees  were  five  examples  of  a  giant  si  rex,  both  in  its 
natural  and  larval  state — the  latter  being  seen  at  work  tunneling  through  a  log  of 
Cedrus  TAhani,  The  operations  of  these  creatures — which  it  shonld  be  said  were  sent 
from  Cheshire — were  watched  with  interest  for  a  few  days,  but  contineTaent  under  a 
glass  shade  did  not  seem  to  suit  them,  and  they  died. 

BRITISH  GUIAXA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  was  that  from  British  Guiana,  a  colony  whose 
splendid  tim1>er  resources  are  apparently  as  yet  but  little  understood  bythehoni** 
Government.  The  executive  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Edinburgh  exhibi- 
tion will  be  %o  call  attention  to  this  colony  and  its  resources  in  a  way  which  has 
never  been  done  before.  The  primeval  forests  of  this  South  American  colony  are  of 
great  extent,  and  lying  along  (as  they  do)  the  courses  of  the  four  great  rivers— the 
Corentyn^  the  Demerara,  the  Berbice,  and  the  Essequibo — they  may  be  tapped  witli 
comparative  ease,  and  timber  transpoited  in  an  equally  cheap  manner  to  the  sea-coast 
for  siiipment.  The  famous  Greenheart — so  nsefal  in  ship  and  dock  building— is  on6 
of  the  chief  trees ;  where  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forests  is  Mora  giyantea,  which 
sometimes  rivals  the  California  redwoods  in  height  and  girth.  Sr»ecimeiis  of  105 
to  110  trees  abounding  in  the  colony  were  comprised  in  the  collection,  most 
of  these  proving  most  valuable  timber.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  wood  was 
brought  over  to  this  country  in  a  rough  state,  and  when  cutting  it  tip  for  exhi- 
bition jpurposes  the  workmen  declared  they  liad  never  had  to  deal  witli  such  hard 
timber  in  their  life.  Its  eftect  on  their  ordinary  tools  was  most  marked.  Considera- 
ble quantities  are  cut  every  year  in  the  South  American  forests  for  exportation,  but 
so  free  is  the  growUi  that  as  yet  nature  has  had  no  difficulty  in  iillin^  up  the  gaps 
thus  made.  To  check  waste,  however,  on  each  of  the  rivers  a  aupenntendeut  has 
been  appointed,  and  the  legislature  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  forest 
school  and  amend  the  laws  so  as  to  obtain  more  control  over  the  forests  than  is  at 
present  pcesessed.  Greenheart  is  the  chief  timber  exported,  and  the  temptation  to 
cat  down  immature  trees  growing  in  accessible  situations  ratlier  than  go  fun  her  into 
the  forest  to  select  fhll  grown  timber  is  great.  The  specific  gravity  of  greenheart  is 
about  75  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  its  power  of  resisting  the  attack  of  marine 
worms  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  One  log  was  shown  which  had  been  under 
water  for  100  years,  and  was  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  put  in.  Many  beautifhl 
specimens  of  cedar  wood  were  shown,  and  a  line  table-top  into  which  48  speci- 
mens of  dififerent  woods  had  been  worked  showed  the  richness  of  the  colony  in 
timber  adapted  for  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes.  For  brewing  purposes, 
splendid  vats  and  tuns  were  shown  made  of  Walaha  and  Purplekeart,  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  the  extraordinary  fungi  of  the  Guianan  forests,  which  have  not  yet 
been  studied  by  any  botanist,  and  there  is  also  an  imxiortant  exhibit  of  fibers  and 
fiber-producing  plants  and  of  medicinal  barks.  A  very  pop  alar  part  of  the  Briti.<ih 
Guiana  collection  were  the  models  of  the  huts  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers,  and  of  curious  articles  of  their  maniif:ictriro.  The  forest  i>ro- 
ducts  shown  were  also  rich  and  varied.  Striking  among  these  was  a  grou])  of  large 
and  ourionsly-shapeil  blocks  of  (jftim  animi  from  the  lo<fnst  tree,  HifmetKpa  conrhareL 
They  were  for  tho  most  part  of  a  beautifhl  amber  color,  .and  resemble  stalactites. 
Tlieir  origin  is  peculiar.  When  its  pith  gets  injured  by  insects,  or  otherwise  begins 
to  decay,  the  locust  tree  sheds  resinous  tears  into  the  cavity  thus  formed— many  of 
the  pieces  of  ffixm  having  the  shape  of  cyolopean  tear-drops.  The  accnmnlation  goes 
on  increasing  year  by  year,  and  when  the  tree  dies  and  is  cut  or  blown  down,  the 
Gum  anwU  is  fonnd  in  the  interior.  It  is  much  sought  after  for  making  the  fmor  kinds 
of  carriage  varnish,  and  is  said— such  is  its  scarcity— to  be  worth  £200  jwr  ton. 
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The  ludia-Tubbor  troo  (Ficus  €la$tioa)  also  abounds  in  the  colony,  and  specimens  of 
India  rubber  and  of  gutta-peroba  were  shown.  The  tree  seeds  shown  were  of  the 
most  diversilicd  character.  Two  only  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  these,  that  of  the 
aresawroo  (botanical  name  unknown),  when  robbed  down  and  mixed  with  an  nnguent, 
is  considered  an  infallible  cure  for  rineworm  and  itch,  and  is  in  use  amongst  the 
Indians ;  while  another,  called  the  snake  nut,  ifl  a  great  natnral  curiosity.  When 
broken  there  is  to  be  seen  by  way  of  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  germ  of  the  tree,  coiled 
up  like  the  reptile  from  which  the  tree  in  consequence  takes  its  name.  The  zoology 
of  the  forests  of  Guiana  was  well  represented.  Indeed,  from  British  Ouiana  came  a 
birger  (-ollection  of  forest  animals  and  insects  than  from  any  other  country.  Among 
other  spiders  shown  was  the  huge  Mygale,  whicli  spins  a  dense  white  web,  and  in 
it  captures  not  only  Hies  and  insects  but  the  smaller  birds.  There  was  a  wasp's  nest 
:i  feet  long  and  1  foot  in  breadth,  and  some  formidable  looking  scoi*pions  and  centi- 
)ie<les.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  snakes,  mostly  preserved  in  spiritu,  among 
others  shown  being  the  anaconda,  or  water-boa,  which  attains  a  length  of  40  feet, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  "  sea-serpent''  of  science.  It  swims  in  the  rivers  or  lurks 
on  their  banks,  ready  to  seize  and  crush  in  its  ample  folds  whatever  animal  may  come 
to  drink.  There  was  also  a  fine  example  of  the  great  Iguana,  a  creature  like  nothing 
so  much  as  the  fiery  dragon  of  heraldry. 

ST.    VINCENT  AND  TOBAGO. 

From  the  first  named  of  thdse  islands  were  many  things  to  show  how  rich  it  is  in 
fruit-bearing  trees.  Prominence  wm  given  to  the  fruit  of  the  cacao  from  which 
chocolate  is  made,  a  shrub  which  it  appears  is  Jarcely  taking  the  place  of  the  sugar- 
cane, on  account  of  the  ease  with  wnich  it  can  be  cultivated.  St.  Vincent  is  also 
rich  in  fibrous  plants.  A  specimen  of  the  best  of  one  of  the  termite  family,  known 
as  the  carpenter's  Mend,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  perforates  all  wooden  articles, 
was  shown.  The  timber  ilrom  Tobago  includes  many  beautiful  woods,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  one,  unnamed,  deep  scarlet  in  the  ground,  with  a  mottling  or  black 
irregular  spots. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

The  great  forest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape  Colony,  is  the  Knvsna,  situ- 
ated between  Table  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay.  It  is  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
splendid  primeral  woods  which  covered  the  south  of  Afinca.  There  are  about  100 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Knysna  under  wood,  and  there  are  ftmall  Crown  forests  in 
extent  of  about  18  square  miles. 

In  consequence  of  the  wasteful  destruction  of  wood  which  wasgoiug  on,  and  which 
in  many  places  threatened  the  entire  deforesting  of  the  oonntty,  the  Cane  Govern* 
ment  recently  adopted  stringent  meaanres  of  conservation,  which,  thougii  '^^ry  un- 
popular at  present  among  the  blacks,  are  likely  to  produce  beneficial  results.  There 
is  now  a  staff  of  rangers  and  gnards,  who  report  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
forests  under  their  care,  through  the  chief  superintendent.  The  foresters  are  now 
required  to  take  out  a  license,  and  the  forests  are  bein^  surveyed  so  that  they  may 
be  worked  in  rotation.  Preniiams  are  also  offered  to  private  persons  for  the  planting 
of  trees ;  plantations  are  being-formed  on  the  Cape  Flats  and  other  waste  lands,  ami 
Government  nurseries  have  been  established  which  supply  trees  for  the  gaps  in  the 
forests,  and  from  which  yonng  trees  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  to  private  nlauters.  How 
needful  such  protection  had  become  maybe  judged  from  the  fiEtct  that  Norwegian 
''deals  "can  be  bought  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  Cape  Town  tlian  the  woods  of  the  colony. 
No  wood  is  of  course  exported  from  the  colony.  The  collection  of  woods  exhibited 
included  fifty  varieties,  chief  amoug  which  were  the  stinkwood  and  the  sneezewood,  the 
latter  of  which,  like  greenheart,  is  of  great  specific  gravity,  and  can  resist  the  attack  of 
marine  worms.  As  showing  upon  what  lines  the  afforesting  of  the  lands  at  the  Cape 
areproceeding,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  laet  year  there  were  in  one  of  the  narsenes 
atTokai,  near  Cape  Town,  over  120,000  yoinig  trees,  which  include<l  12,500  beefwood 
(Casuarina)j  20,000  blue  gum  {Eucalyptus  globulus) — a  tree  introcluceil  with  great  suc- 
cess into  the  Capo  forests ;  10,000  mahogany,  20,0U0  hakia,  10,000  Vxnus  pinaster^  5,000 
sneezewood  {Pteroxylon  utile) f  and  4,000  ker  apple  (Abrria  caffra). 

ajERRJL  LEONE  AND  GAMttlA. 

The  timbers  shown  from  these  West  African  settlements  were  generally  of  a  rough- 
grained  description,  and  appeared  more  adapted  for  the  builder  than  the  cabinet- 
maker. The  woodlands  are  said  to  be  exteuBive,  transport  is  easv  by  water,  and 
native  labor  Is  cheap,  the  cost  at  which. some  of  the  serviceable  woods  #f  Gambia  can 
be  supplied  being  stated  as  low  as  2^.  per  foot,  lliere  seems  uo  reason  why,  that  being 
so,  a  great  impetus  should  not  be  givf;u  to  the  trade  of  the  colony,  iu  timber  at  all 
events.    The  wicker-work  sofas  and  chairs  of  native  workmanship  are  exceedingly 
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coiiiibrtable  looking  articles,  and  abow  the  nativea  to  be  posaeaaed  of  oouaiderable 
coustruotive  ingenuity,  ami,  from  the  number  of  musical  inatnimenta  shown,  they 
are  not  devoid  of  musical  taste.  Quins  ami  bees'- wax  are  also  products  which  might. 
be  more  dereloped  as  articles  of  commerce.  / 

JAPAN. 

The  Island  Empire  of  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  which  twenty  years  ago  was  all  but  closed 
to  strangers,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  nations.  To  the  exhibition  the 
Government  of  Japan  sent  as  commissioner  Mr.  Morimass  Takei,  chief  of  the  forestry 
department  in  Tokio,  and  with  him  were  two  assistant  commissioner».  The  area  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan  is  about  96,000,000  acres.  The  forest  area— exclusive  of  the  J^o 
Choo  and  Benin  Islands— is  about  29,000,000  acres.  The  forests  are  hjeld  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  by  Government  and  by  private  owners.  Forestry  has  long  been 
made  a  study  in  Japan,  and,  as  is  well  knowjij;no  people  are  more  skilled  at  graft- 
ing and  dwarfing  trees  than  the  Japanese.  The  Government  forestry  department 
is  now  an  important  branch  of  the  state.  The  head  office  is  in  the  capital,  Tokio, 
but  in  each  of  the  forty-four  "  ken,"  or  states  or  counties,  into  which  Japan  is 
divided,  there  is  a  branch  office,  from  which  the  respective  lorests  and  plantations 
are  mana^d.  During  the  days  of  the  old  rulers  each  lord  had  his  own  forestry  laws, 
all  of  which  were  very  strict. .  One  of  these  made  it  a  punishable  offense  to  be  found 
in  the  forest  after  nightfall.  Since  the  new  regime  of  twenty  years  ago  the  forestry 
laws  have  been  consolidated  and  their  old  feudal  strictness  somewhat  abated.  The 
laws  are  nevertheless  still  strict  enough  to  secure  the  due  conservation  of  the  forests. 
In  Tokio  there  is  a  Government  school  of  forestry,  which  was  established  three 
years  aeo,  and  is  now  attended  by  150  pupils.  Some  of  these  are  preparing  them- 
selves lor  practical  work  in  the  Government  forests;  others  are  the  sons  of  land-owners 
and  farmers,  acouiring  a  scientific  knowledge  of  arboriculture  in  di'der  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  efficient  management  of  their  own  lands.  The  curriculum  in  the 
forestry  school  includes  botany,  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  a  little  natural  philoso- 
phy^ surveying,  and  the  practical  work  of  planting  and  rearing  trees.  Instruction 
is  given  to  the  pupils  by  Japanese  officials,  one  of  whom  holds  the  rank  of  professor, 
who  haye  themselves  studied  forestry  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Large  plantations 
have  been  formed  under  Government  auspices,  and  every  year  the  area  of  forest  land 
is  being  added  to— cedars,  oaks,  spruces,  and  firs  being  the  trees  more  generally 
planted.  The  systematic  surveying  of  the  forests  is  a  work  that  is  being  pushed 
forward.  Within  the  past  few  years  an  important  experiment  has  been  made  in  the 
introduction  into  Japan  of  the  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  other  countries.  Tea 
of  course  is  extensiyely  cultivated,  but  it  was  only  in  1879  that  the  first  eoffee  berries 
were  brought  i&om  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  planted  in  Japan,  and  there  are  great 
hopes  of  the  snccessfulness  of  the  experiment  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
chmchona  tree  was  introduced  from  India  in  1878,  but  the  climate  of  Japan  does  not 
seem  to  suit  it,  and  in  1880  large  importations  of  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  were  made 
from  America  and  Europe,  and  planted  in  the  experimental  gardens  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment at  Tokio.  Some  were  failures  and  others  took  favorably  to  the  country — the 
UBt  including  several  firs,  oaks,  and  maples,  the  birch,  the  hornbeam,  the  German 
larch,  the  lime,  the  ash,  Pinue  tvebhianaf  and  other  trees,  which  will  in  time  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  timber  supply  of  the  country.  Extending,  as  th^  many 
islands  of  which  the  Empire  of  Japan  is  made  up,  over  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  with 
high  central  ridges  of  mountains  on  the  larger  islands,  the  climate  differs  very  much 
in  the  north  and  south,  on  the  plain  and  in  the  moontains ;  so  that  the  vegetation 
of  Japan  partakes  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  zone  oharactedstics.  On  a  oare- 
fblly-prepared  chart  in  the  exhibition,  by  Japanese  arboriculturists,  the  Empire  was 
mapped  out  into  five  tree  regiona  or  zones.  In  the  first  the  temperature  is  nigh  and 
the  forests  consist  of  broad-leaved  evergreen  trees,  of  which  £%cu$  wightiana  is 
given  as  a  type.  Then  comes  the  zone  of  the  oak  and  the  beech  and  other  broad- 
feared^ecidnous  trees;  next  that  of  the  splendid  family  of  cedars,  Thufot  and  MM- 
inotporoi  (ar&or-v«/(s),for  which  the  country  is  rmnarkabfe.  Higher  still  is  the  region 
of  tne  firs  and  pines,  of  which  Alrie$  veitchii  is  ^iven  as  a  type — the  eonifers  including 
many  of  the  stateliest  of  this  most  interesting  family.  Chief  among  the  trees  of  - 
Japan,  however,  are  Crpj^iomeria  jap<miea  and  Ketinospora  ohivta,  which  attain  to  a 
height  of  130  feet  and  a  girth  of  20  feet.  To  those  who  have  only  been  accustomed  to 
see  small  dwarf  specimens  of  the  Japanese  arbor  vUwa  and  eonifers  used  for  lawn  deco- 
ration, nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  great  slabs  of  wood  which  such  trees 
supply  in  their  native  country.  Of  such  slabs  many  specimens  are  sliown,  all  of 
splendid  quality,  and  there  are  also  beautiful  sections  of  finely  Aramed  camx)hor  wood, 
lovely  maples  and  bird  oberries,  junipers  and  yews— the  ornamental  woods,  indeed,  be- 
ing exceedingly  numerous.  A  very  usefiil  hard  wood  in  Japan  is  keyeld,  which  has  a 
readish  hue,  and  there  are  many  yarieties  of  oak,  none  of  which,  howeyer,  for  quality 
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approach  to  the  Euglish  oak.  la  all,  302  apeoimens  of  wood  were  laid  out  for  exhibi- 
tioD,  271  of  which  were  firom  the  Empire  piop|er,  and  the  rest  from  Loo  Choo  and 
Bonin.  There  were  also  four  kinds  of  oamfioo  indigenous  to  Japan,  by  the  ingpnions 
i)eoplo  of  which  thoy  are  tunied  to  great  account.  In  a  piUarod  trophy,  it  should 
be  said,  were  displayed  96  specimens  of  Japanese  woods,  all  in  repute  for  their  fine 
quality,  pretty  color,  or  cnrious  graining.  From  one  of  the  trees  (BrwiBoneHa 
papyri/era)  the  inner  bark  is  taken  and  manufSsKstured  into  paper,  while  from  one 
of  the  climbing  plants  the  woodmen  make  their  clothing.  The  wood  is  steeped 
in  wat«T,  then  beaton  with  hammers,  and  the  flbrons  mass  thns  obtained  is  woven 
into  cloth,  which  is  dyed  of  a  deep-blue  color.  In  the  way  of  timber,  the  Jap- 
anese are  able  to  supply  the  most  of  their  own  wants,  and  as  their  houses  are 
largely  built  of  wood  the  quantity  required  is  very  considerable.  They  export  a 
good  deal  of  timber  to  China,  and  import  a  small  quantity  from  America,  that  im- 
poi-tation  being  said  to  be  on  the  decrease.  From  models  and  numerous  photographs 
shown,  a  vivid  idea  conld  be  formed  of  Japanese  forest  scenery  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  timber  cut  in  the  high  monntatns  is  transported  to  the  valleys  and  plains. 
One  of  these  models  represented  the  timber-shoot,  or  lade,  adown  which  timber  can 
be  sent  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  logs  per  day,  and  there  were  also 
many  ingenious  contrivances  for  damming  small  streams  so  as  to  cause  artificial 
"  freshets,'^  on  the  top  of  which  the  felled  lumber  is  carried  to  a  lower  level.  Judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  shown,  the  Japanese  are  clever  at  oooper-work  and  basket- 
making,  and  of  their  lacquer-work  there  were  many  pretty  examples.  Among  the 
exhibits  of  foo<l  and  fruits  were  canned  bamboo  shoots,  which  are  accounted  a  great 
delicacy,  and  there  were  specimens  of  eighty  different  kinds  of  peaches. 

The  entomology  of  Japan  was  represented  by  a  collection  of  butterflies,dragon-flies, 
and  beetles,  not  .'>  few  of  which  were  of  lovely  colors.  Included  in  this  coUeotion 
were  specimens  of  the  ordinary  silkworm,  and  five  or  six  otht-r  varieties,  with  meir 
cocoons — ^the  culture  and  rearing  of  which  is  an  ext-onsive  industry  in  every  province 
of  the  Empire.  The  common  silkworm  is  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  and 
produces  therefi-om  the  finest  quality  of  silk.  The  other  worms  are  fed,  and  thrive 
well,  on  the  leaves  of  several  of  the  ever-green  oaks  indigenous  to  the  country. 

One  of  the  models  may  be  more  part  icul  arly  referred  to.  This  was  the  model  of  a  pond 
in  which  timber  is  preserved,  and  of  whichlarge  numbers  exist  in  Japan.  They  are  con- 
structed near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  into  them  fr«sh  and  sea  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  salt  to  four  parts  fresh.  Should  there  be  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  salt  water  the  timber  is  apt  to  get  blackened ;  if  more  fresh,  the  wood  is  liable 
to  attack  from  worms.  The  ponds  arc  about  5  feet  in  depth,  and  by  means  of  canals 
many  of  them  are  often  connected  together.  The  timber  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a 
toothed  cube^and  is  kept  in  the  pond  from  two  to  five  years  oefore  beuig  used,  tlie 
trees  most  frequently  treated  in  this  way  being  the  Reiino»poras  and  CreptovMrve^  a 
part  of  the  preserving  process  being  the  thorough  washing  and  rearrangement  of  the 
wood  twice  a  year.  »SomQ  of  the  ponds  are  made  large  enough  to  contain  10,000  pieces 
of  timber. 

INDIA. 

The  extent  of  country  under  British  administration  in  India,  not  inoludine  native 
states,  may  be  put  down  at  870,000  square  miles,  of  which  246,400  square  miles,  or  28 
per  cent.,  are  cultivated,  while  the  rest,  623,60O  square  miles,  is  rarest,  waste,  and 
pasture  land.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  private  property,  and  the  total  area  of  for- 
est land  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  is  not  in  aU  the  provinces  accurately  known. 
There  are,  however,  "  reserves"  being  formed  which  are  to  be  maintained  permanently 
as  forests.  At  the  q^esent  time  tbe  total  area  of  reserve  forests  is  29,371  square  mUes. 
These  are  termed  first-class  reserves.  Of  second-class  reserves  in  the  central  provinces 
there  are  16,842  square  miles.  Legally  they  are  reserved  forests  like  those  of  tbe  first 
class;  no  customary  rights  can  accrne  in  them,  and  no  land  can  be  alienated  without 
the  sanction  of  Government.  But  they  are  not  so  strictly  protected,  as  the  fibrst- 
class  reserves  and  their  boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined.  Eventually  a  portion 
of  these  second-class  reserves  will  be  given  off  for  cultivation  and  the  remainder 
added  to  the  first-class  reserves.  In  all  the  provinces  large  additions  to  the  re- 
served area  are  steadily  made.  It  is  less  than  forty  years  ago  that  the  Indian 
depart.ment  of  forestry — ^now  an  important  branch  of  the  Indian  civil  servioe— was 
organized  by  the  East  India  Company.  Up  to  1850  little,  if  anything,  had  been 
done  to  checlc  the  wasteful  clearing  of  the  magnificent  primeval  forests  of  India — 
a  destruction  which,  if  continued,  would  have  reduced  many  districts  into  arid 
wastes  such  as  the  uplands  of  Afghanistan  have  become  through  the  deforesting 
of  that  once  fertile  country.  It  is  most  interesting  to  learn,  as  illnstrating  the 
ameliorative  influence  of  tree* planting  on  the  climate  of  a  country,  that  the  result 
of  planting  operations  alon^  the  frontier  towards  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  is 
already  beginning  to  be  felt  in  a  gradually  increasing  annual  rainfall  in  the  South- 
em  Punjab,  Southern  Afghanistan,  Northern  Beloochistan,  and  Northern  Scinde. 
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''What  a  triumph,'' says  the  Scotsman,  "it  would  be  for  science  wore  the  Central 
Asian  problem  to  be  solved,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  planting  of  trees,  whose 
beneficent  in:6nence  should  change  the  tierce  predatory  hillsnien  into  quiet  agricult- 
niists,  and  cause  the  desert  again  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose/'  The  forestry 
department  of  India  has  been  a  great  commercial  success.  Before  1848  the  forest 
revenue  was  very  trifling.  In  lti81-82,  the  income  of  the  department  was  over 
£874,000;  the  expenditure,  £557,000;  leaving  a  net  revenue  derived  from  the  syHte- 
inatic  management  of  the  woods  of  £317,000.  The  surveying  of  the  Indian  forests 
IK  now  being  steadily  accomplshed.  As  showing  the  rate  at  which  it  is  proceeding 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  (1883)  361  square  miles  were  plane-tabled,  on  a 
scale  uf  4  inches  to  the  mile,  and  85  square  miles  triangulated.  The  result  of  these 
labors  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Indian  court  of  the  exhibition  in  a  series  of 
splendid  maps,  which,  as  the  forests  in  the  different  provinces  come  into  full  work- 
ing order,  will  be  indispensaoie  in  connection  with  their  efficient  management. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  only  40  si)eoies  of  indigenous  trees,  while  in  India  they 
number  over  2,000.  An  important  tree  in  the  Northern  Indian  forests  is  the  deo- 
dar {Cedrua  dtodara\  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  attains  a  height  of  over 
200  feet,  and  is  fameid  for  the  durabilifcy  of  its  timber.  In  the  climate  of  India  many 
woods  are  apt  to  decay  and  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  a  few  years  afber  having 
been  cut.  Deodar  is  one  of  the  few  durable  woods  in  India,  and  beams  of  it  have 
been  known  to  last  several  hundreds  of  years.  There  are  also  extensive  forests  of 
sal  (Sliorea  rohmia),  and  sissoo  (Dalbergia  Hssoo)^  the  timbers  of  which  are  also  very 
durable.  Sissoo,  which  takes  on  a  fine  polish,  is  largely  used  in  furniture-making  and 
carriage-building.  Acacia  catechu,  from  which  the  catechu  of  commerce  is  obtamed, 
is  also  a  wfde-spread  forest  tree.  This  valuable  tanning  material  (catechu)  is  ex- 
tracted by  simmering  chips  of  the  heartwood  in  water  and  boiling  down  the  red  fluid 
into  a  hard,  shining  black  mass.  Ficus  eUuHca  is  another  imiM>rtant  tree.  In  1881-^82 
the  export  of  India  rubber  auiounted  to  10,680  c^i;.,  valued  at  £108,843;  and  in 
Assam,  especially,  large  plantations  of  this  valuable  tree  are  being  formed.  But  of 
all  the  Indian  forest  trees  the  well-known  teak  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
home  of  this  tree  is  the  moist  regions  of  tropical  India,  and  in  the  Transgangetic  pe- 
ninsula, in  Bnrmah  and  in  Stam.  Indian  teak  is  more  prized  than  any  other  timber, 
as  it  is  not  only  exceedingly  durable,  but  it  works  well,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  doe's 
not  split  or  warp,  ^ome  magnificent  logs  of  teak  from  Burmah  were  shown,  and  its 
adaptability  for  furniture-making  and  art- carving  purposes  were  abundantly  illus- 
trated—some of  the  native  carved  work  in  teak  being  of  a  most  artistic  and  delicate 
nature.  Its  price  is  very  high  at  present,  from  £15  to  £16  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet 
in  Ijoudon.  During  the  last  three  years  the  mean  annual  yield  of  the  Government 
forests  in  British  Burmah  was  24,000  tons  of  teak,  and  the  imports  into  Rangoon  and 
Moulmein  from  beyottd  the  frontier  was  145,000.  But  as  the  forests  beyond  the  front- 
ier arc  worked  without  any  regard  to  the  future,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  con- 
luuie  to  yield  in  same  quantities  as  hitherto.  On  the  other  h^nd,  the  ^ield  of  the 
<J}overnment  forests  may  be  expected  to  increase— the  aim  being  to  plant  and  protect 
teak  so  that  the  Government  forests  will  by  and  by  yield  as  much  as  is  imported  into 
Rangoon  and  Moulmein  from  beyond  the  frontier.  In  the  working  of  the  Indian  forests 
the  principles  followed  are  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  state  forests  of  France  and 
Prussia  are  worked,  the  chief  aim  being  steadily  to  improve  the  condition  and  never 
to  cut  more  than  the  annual  production,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  will  justify. 
'<  Forest  management,^'  says  Dr.  Brandls,  late  inspector-general  of  Indian  forests, 
"  which  aims  at  these  objects,  requires  the  following  measures  as  essential  conditions 
of  success :  First,  eifective  protection  ;  second,  a  g;(wd  system  to  secure  the  regenera- 
tion of  forests,  cither  naturally  bv  self-sown  seedlings  or  coppice-«hoots,  or  artificially 
by  planting,  sowing,  and  other  cultural  operations ;  third,  good  lines  of  communication 
to  facilitatt)  protection,  the  working  of  the  forest,  and,  the  export  of  produce;  and, 
fourth,  well-considered  and  methodically-arranged  plans  of  working."  One  great 
l>oint  gained  by  this  management  is,  that  over  large  areas  it  has  been  possible  to  put 
a  stop  to  annual  forest  fires:  and  the  eradfcation  of  forest  creepers,  which  stunted  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  has  also  been  successfully  attempted.  Of  the  staff  of  officers 
employed  for  forest  administration  in  India,  there  are  fifteen  conservators,  or  chief 
forest  officers,  of  the  forest  circles  into  which  the  peninsula  is  divided.  Each  forest 
circle  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  divisions,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  superior 
officer  styled  a  deputy  or  assistant  conservator,  and  these  divisions  are  subdivided  into 
ranges  varying  from  20,000  acres  to  30  square  miles  in  size.  Ranges,  again,  are  further 
subdivided  into  beats,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  forest  guards.  The  Indian  forestserv- 
ice  is  thus  divided  into  these  main  branches :  The  controlling  or  administrative  staff 
(conservators^  deputy  and  assistant  conserv.itors),  in  charge  of  forest  circles  and  di- 
visions; the  executive  staff  (forest  rangers)  in  chai^  of  ranges,  and  the  protective 
staff  (forest  guards)  in  charge  of  beats.  Only  the  controlline  or  administrative  staff 
is  recruited  from  Great  Britian.  The  officers  of  the  executive  and  protective  staff 
are  all  natives  of  India.    Appointments  to  the  controlling  staff  are  made  in  the  usual 
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mftuner  in  which  ciinl  aeryanlw  of  the  Grown  are  appointod.  Ab  there  is  no  foreeftry 
school  in  Great  Britain, candidates  have  to  attend  the  schools  of  France  or  Germany. 
For  the  qaalification  of  native  foi-est  rangers  a  forest  school  has  been  established  in 
Northerii  India,  to  which  four  forest  divisions,  situated  in  the  plains  and  in  the  hills 
of  the  Himalayas,  have  been  attached.  The  arrangement  is  that  eight  months  in  the 
year  are  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  school  forests,  while  the  remaining  four 
months,  during  the  slack  season  in  summer,  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction  in 
uiatheniatics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  forestry.  Snrveying  is  taught  in  the  school 
and  in  the  fields.  All  these  students  are  taught  in  English,  as  they  come  from  many 
difierent  provinces.*  Recently  a  lower  class  has  been  established  for  those  who  only 
aspire  to  the  certificate  of  forester— a  class  intermediate  between  forest  rangers  and 
forest  guards.  To  them,  instruction  is  given  in  Hindustani.  The  display  of  timber 
»ud  forevt  products  from  India  constituted  one  ofithe  features  of  the  exhibition. 
From  Calcutta  was  sent  what  was  known  as  the  ''Index  collection,"  which  comprises 
800  Mp<  cimens  of  the  different  chief  woods  of  India.  The  collection  is  a  museum 
collection,  each  specimen  being  marked  with  its  scientific  name  and  alphabetically 
arranged.  Its  geographical  location  is  also  indicated.  Many  of  these  wjoods,  such 
as  the  well-known  ebony,  the  blackwood,  and  sandalwood,  are  worked  up  into  fur- 
niture and  cabinets  of  a  beautiful  kind.  The  richness  of  India  to  produce  such  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  as  gums,  oil  seeds,  perfumery,  medicinal  barks,  and  dye-stufis  was 
also  illustrated.  In  the  specimens  shown,  sreat  commercial  possibilities  are  suggested. 
From  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  some  splendid  specimens  of  wood  were 
shown.  One  slab  of  the  tree  Calopkyllium  inophylliumf  known  to  the  natives  as  "  Poon,'' 
was  uuHurimssed  by  anything  in  the  exhibition.  It  was  of  great  size,  and  in  color  was 
like  light  polished  mahogany.  There  were  also  spli^ndid  logs  of  '*Padowk"  {Ptero- 
carpna  imUou$)  whose  coloriug  varies  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  different  trees,  rang- 
ing tirom  that  of  cedar  to  dark  mahogany,  and  frequently  being  found  of  a  deep  scarlet. 
An  evergreen  tree  indigenous  to  those  islands,  which  is  used  for  fancy  cabinet  work, 
is  the  marble  wood  {IHoipproB  kurzit),  the  texture  of  which  is  alternately  streaked 
gray  and  black.  It  may  be  mentioned  before  leaving  India  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  intrmlnce  into  the  Peninsula  trees  from  other  oountries.  Of  the  trees  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America  none  have  been  raised  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  cli- 
mate is  so  different  in  India.  The  mahogany  tree  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies 
about  uiouty  years  ago,  and  there  are  a  unmber  of  large  trees  in  gardens  near  Cal- 
cutta which  produce  timber  equal  to  that  of  the  American  tree.  Great  exertions,  says 
Dr.  Braudis,  have  been  made  to  grow  this  tree  on  a  large  scale  in  forests,  but  the  suc- 
cess has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  indifferent.  In  Pegu,  however,  the  mahogany  is 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  forest  tree.  The  Rain  tree  {Pitheoolobium  eaman)  of  tropical 
America,  which  is  a  rapid  grower,  has  snooeeded  wonderfully  well  in  most  of  the 
moister  districts  of  tropical  India ;  and  several  tropical  American  trees  which  yield 
caoutchou  rubber,  notably  Manihot  glatioviif  have  been  tried  with  success.  The  Pa- 
per tret^  of  .lapaii,  which  is  grown  in  a  oopploe  in  the  same  way  as  observed  in  En- 
gland, is  ciilrivated  in  Assam  and  Bnrman,  and  promises  to  be  an  important  produc- 
tion ;  and  another  foreign  tree  which  has  snooeeded  splendidly  in  India  is  the  Blue 
gum  of  Aunfralia  {Eucalypim  globulm).  The  blue  gum  was  first  introduced  into  ^ 
India  in  1843,  and  there  are  trees  at  Ootacamund  thirty  years  old  110  feet  high  and  13 
feet  in  girth.  The  mean  annual  production  of  wood  in  the  blue-gum  plantations — ^as 
ascertained  by  actual  surveys-has  been  at  the  rate  of  10  tons,  or  500  cubic  feet^  of 
soli<l  wood  ])er  acre,  which  is  more  than  five  times  the  quantity  produced  by  high 
timber  forests  in  Europe. 

CKYLON. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  the  products  of  Ceylon  was  sent  to  the  exhibition 
through  the  enterprise  of  one  of  its  planters,  Mr.  I.  Alexander,  of  Udapusalawa.  A 
very  interesting  part  of  the  collection  was  that  relating  to  the  harvesting  of  the  chin- 
chona  bark,  and  its  preparation  for  market.  Last  year  as  much  as  7,000,000  pounds 
of  the  bark  were  exported  from  the  island-^this  inanstry  being  one  of  great  impor- 
tance in  It.  Formerly  the  trees  were  regularly  "  shaved"  with  smallplanes  for  tneir 
bark,  but  this  method  of  "  harvesting  "  has  been  mostly  given  up.  The  chinchona  is 
now  '^  coppiced,"  and  a  rotation  in  dealing  with  them  observed.  One  of  the  species, 
succiriibra,  is  a  fast  grower,  attaining,  in  the  low  country,  to  a  height  of  50  feet  in  twenty 
veal's.  Tne  products  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  Palmyra  palm  are  also  of  great  importance 
m  Coy  Ion.  The  island  of  Ceylon  has  long  been  famed  for  its  coffee.  For  some  years 
past,  however,  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-plant  has  greatly  decreased,  a  blight  in 
the  shape  of  a  fundus  which  stripped  the  plants  of  thmr  leaves,  having  done  great 
damage  in  many  districts.  Not  a  few  of  the  planters  have  tried  tea  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  and  with  great  success.  The  fauna  of  the  island  was  represented  by  a 
small  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  oonspionous  among  which  are  the  snake  eagle,  the 
painted  snipe,  the  Jungle  crow,  and  the  Jungle  oock;  and  there  was  shown  a  small 
out  nicely  got  np  ooUection  of  butterflies  and  oeetlea  with  their  larv»->moBt  of  which 
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are  t^tt  deBtraotlTe  to  trees.  One  species  is  very  injarious  to  the  chiochona  tree. 
It  is  tbe  custom  of  the  coolies  to  turn  out  and  g^the^  the  chinohona  caterpillars  in 
baskets,  and  in  that  ^ray  their  depredations  are  lessened. 

Hard  by  the  Indian  court  might  be  seen  a  very  practical  collection  from  lohore,  in 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Maharajah  of  which  is  a  very  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent ruler.  From  this  place  there  were  350  specimens  of  timber  trees  and  samples  of 
valuable  camphor,  gums,  and  gutta-percha — the  last-mentioned  article  having  first 
found  its  way  into  the  market  from  lohore.  The  Maharajah  owns  extensive  saw- 
mills, of  which  photographs  were  shown,  and  there  was  also  on  exhibition  a  complete 
set  of  Malayan  tools  and  implements,  which  show  that,  with  slender  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  Malay  can  cut  down  the  largest  trees  and  build  his  houses  and  boats. 

Singapore  and  Siam  were  also  represented,  the  Government  of  Slam  having  an 
exhibit  inclndiug  &00  specimens  of  different  trees,  most  valuable  of  which  are  the 
teak,  sandal,  ebony,  and  rosewood.  The  Mauritius  court  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for 
its  large  and  varied  collection  of  fibers,  numbering  over  two  hundred,  and  ranjg^ng  in  • 
quality  from  the  finest  silk  thread  to  coarse  matting.  All  are  derived  from  indigenous 
trees,  shrubs,  or  plants. 

The  Australian  coltmies  and  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  have  been  unrepresented. 
From  South  Australia  the  oonservator  of  forests  of  Adelaide  sends  some  forest  reports, 
firmn  which  it  appears  that  the  provincial  legislature  has  passed  several  acts  to  pre- 
vent  the  willful  destruction  of  the  indigenous  forests  ol:  the  colony.  New  South 
Wales  sent  sections  of  the  JBhtcalyptua  globulng^o,  tree  which  seems  destined  to  efiect 
a  revolution  in  the  climate  of  several  countries  cursed  with  malaria.  In  India,  as  al- 
ready stated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blue  gum  have  been  planted,  and  it  has  been 
planted  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  Cyprus,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algiers. 

CYPRUS. 

This  island  is  a  standing  example  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  deforesting.  Once 
regfurded  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  when 
it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turk  it  was  stripped  of  its  woods  with  the  most  baleful 
.  effects.  The  rainfall  diminished,  watcir- courses  dried  up,  swamps  formed  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  island  was  visited  by  deadly  malaria.  On  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  British  governor  wiis  to  see  to  the  preservation 
of  the  few  remaining  patches  of  forest  and  to  plant  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blue 
gam  trees  on  the  low  swampy  grounds  of  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  the 
malarial  exhalations  from  the  soil.  These  plantations  are  only  H vu  years  old,  but  they 
are  said  to  be  exei'cising  already  a  very  beneficial  result.  Mr.  K.  Dodds,  the  priucipal 
forestry  officer  under  the  British  Government,  sent  a  small  collection  of  the  woods  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  are  only  of  antiquarian  Interest.  They  simply  speak  of 
what  ODce  existed  in  the  island.  Pintt$  halepeMtSf  the  Aleppo  pine,  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  old  trees.  The  shittim  wood  of  Scrinture  (Cupreaaus  faatigata)  was  also 
formerly  abundant,  and  there  are  still  some  patcnes  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  T1k.> 
island  possesses  an  oak  peculiar  to  itself,  Queroaa  alntfoUa. 

EUROPSAN  OOVKRKMENT8. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  oountries,  particularly  France  and  Ger- 
many (and  also  the  United  States),  which  yield  a  larp^e  amount  of  timber  and  forest 
produce,  did  not  respond  to  the  circular  invitation  ot  the  executive  committee  to  be 
present  at  the  exhibition.  Where  direct  participation,  in  so  fiu  as  exhibits  are  con- 
cerned, was  impossible,  official  maps  and  publications  bearing  on  the  forest  service 
have  in  most  cases  been  sent.  Of  the  continental  Governments,  Denmark  and  Norway 
and  Sweden  were  the  chief  exhibitors.  Denmark  has  sufi'dred  from  deforesting,  but 
the  Government  is  now  alive  to  the  importance  of  forestry.  About  500,000  acres  of 
the  country  are  under  forest.  The  old  forests  of  beech  and  oak  have  been  allowed  to 
become  well-n':gh  exhausted,  but  the  remains  of  them  are  very  fine.  Considerable 
areas  bavo  of  late  been  added  to  the  forests,  the  number  of  acres  during  the  past 
«|uarter  of  a  century  being  63,600.  The  Crown  forests  are  now  systematically  man- 
aged by  a  large  staff  of  foresters,  and  a  society  also  exists  for  the  planting^  of^  moors 
and  waste  lands  with  trees.  In  the  first  instance  such  ground  is  covered  with  suruce 
and  fir,  but  the  idea  is  that  after  these  trees  have  come  to  maturity  their  place  suould 
be  taken  by  hard- wood  trees.  Of  its  native  woods  81  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  cut  is 
used  ill  the  countiy  annually  for  firewood,  and  thoro  is  imported  about  one  million 
sterling  worth  annually,  £138,000  of  which  is  ro-fyxported  in  a  manufactured  state. 
Of  these  manufactured  articles,  such  as  barrels  and  a  variety  of  cooper-work,  there 
was  a  large  exhibit  in  the  hope  that  a  market  may  be  found  for  them  in  Britain.  Den- 
mark sent  an  admirable  series  of  fbrestry  maps,  which  included  a  chart  showing  the 
mean  heights  of  various  forest  trees  fnm.  twenty  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
oTagey  «nd  the  cubio  contents  of  timber  per  acre  at  tibe  same  stages  of  growth.    This 
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iUagram  shows  that  ia  Qermany  the  height  of  beeoh  aud  sprnce  is  greater  tbau  in 
Deumark,  bat  that  the  average  diameter  of  the  same  spocieh  of  trees  in  Denmark  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  trees  in  Germany.  There  were  also  shown  models  of  heavy  plows 
for  use  on  the  waste  lauds  before  thev  are  planted  with  trees,  and  a  large  harrow  or 
grubber  which  is  worked  In  the  Danish  forest-s  for  breaking  up  ground  under  old  tre^s 
so  as  to  give  seed  self-sown  a  better  chance  of  genninating  and  spriagiug  into  life. 

SWIEDBK  AKD  NORWAY. 

A  very  practical  exhibit  was  sent.  Hitherto  the  chief  exportation  of  timber  fi-oni 
the  Scandmavian  peninsula  to  Great  Britain  has  been  in  t  lie  shape  of  *  *  deals.''  Planed 
barrels  of  large  size,  plain  moldings,  lierring  barrels,  and  such  like  articles  were  shown 
with  the  view  of  stimulating  a  demand  for  them  in  Scotland.  Sweden  and  Norway 
have  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  homes  of  the  great  pine  and  fir  &mily.  To 
*  the  United  Kingdom  alone  timber  to  the  value  of  £3,300,000  is  exported  from  Sweden, 
and  from  Norway,  £1,600,000;  and  lar^e  quantities  are  also  sent  to  other  countries. 
In  the  matter  of  forest  conservancy,  neither  in  Norway  nor  Sweden  has  much  been 
done,  and  the  woods  have  suffered  in  consequence.  In  Sweden  a  better  feeling  on 
the  subject  is  general,  and  Government  and  private  enterprise  are  working  together 
to  repair  the  damage  to  the  splendid  pine  forests  which  has  been  caused  by  wasteful 
methods  of  forestry.  In  Norway,  forest  regulatious  are  i-esented  as  an  interference 
with  popular  rights,  but  here,  also,  common  sense  is  prevailing  over  unreasoning 
prejudice. 

WOOD-PULP  PAPER-ICAKIXG. 

From  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden,  France,  and  Denmark  (private  firms)  came 
interesting  illustrations  of  a  comparatively  new  but  rapidly  increasing  industry— that 
of  making  paper  from  wood.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  went  practically,  and  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  into  this  business— stimulated  by  the  great  demand  there  was  for  cheap 
paper,  especially  for  newspapers,  and  it  spread  into  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark«  In  Germany  there  are  said  to  be  60  wood-pulp  mills  in  daily  operation.  In 
Norway  tiiere  are  mills  with  12,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  in  Sweden  mills  with 
about  3,000  horse-power.  The  wood  chiefly  used  in  the  process  is  pine  wood,  that 
about  20  years  of  age  being  considered  most  suitable,  as  the  fibers  ai*e  not  too  brittle. 
Aspen  (Populus  tremulus)  is  also  used.  Thei'e  are  throe  methods  of  reducing  the  wood 
to  x)ulp.  In  two  the  initial  processes  are  the  same.  Cut  transvcraely  by  machinery 
into  small  pieces,  after  having  been  barked--or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  thin 
slices — ^the  wood  is  boiled  in  water  under  high  pressure.  In  one  )>roces6,  known  as 
the  ** soda  process,"  it  is  afterwards  treatwl  likewise  under  gi-eat  heat,  with  caustic 
soda,,  which  leaves  it  a  pure  cellulose  mass.  This  mass  is  subsecxuently  washed  and 
passed  through  an  ordinary  **  breaker,"  then  over  a  machine  with  an  endless  sieve  or 
felt,  from  which  it  issues  as  a  roll,  or  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  wood-pulp.  In 
the  other  process,  known  as  the  *'acid  process,"  the  woo<l  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  instead  of  caustic  soda.  In  color,  the  '<  wood-pulp"  is  light  gray,  and  when  dry 
it  is  of  great  tenacity.  By  the  soda  process,  2  to  3i  tons  of  wood  are  required  for 
one  ton  of  pulp,  whion  is  quoted  in  London  or  Leith  at  £17  the  ton.  Considerable 
controversy  exists  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  processes,  but  the  respective  pulps 
sell  at  about  the  same  price,  and,  except  by  very  experienced  paj^er-makers,  could 
not  be  disting^uished.  The  other  process  is  known  as  the  **  mechanical  process,"  the 
wood  being  simply  ground— practically  in  water — into  minute  fibers  and  partially 
dried  in  the  usual  manner.  A  very  excellent  model  of  a  wood-grinding  mill  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Carl  Christensen,  one  of  the  Norwegian  exhibitors.  All  the  wood-pulp  mills 
in  Norway  are  driven  by  water,  which  greatly  cheapens  the  cost  of  production.  In 
this  model  the  logs  are  brought  in  a  **  lade  "  up  to  the  saws  and  cut  into  pieces  vary- 
ing from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  length.  These  pieces  are  in  turn  barked  and  split  by 
machinery,  and  passed  on  to  have  the  knots  bored' out  and  the  pith  removed.  Up- 
right grinding-stones  are  kept  revolving  in  water  or,  at  all  events,  are  kept  drenehed 
with  water,  and  against  these  stones  the  wootl  is  held  by  a  hydraulic  pistou,  which 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  long  or  short  fiber.  Open  pipes  carry  the  water  with 
the  fiber  m  suspension — the  mass  resembling  a  cloudy  stream — onto  the  knotters  or 
•  sieves,  which  check  the  passage  of  unground  chips,  while  tbe  strained  material  is 
carried  onto  an  ordinary  paper-making  machine  with  an  endless  web  or  fine  sieve, 
whence  it  issues  in  the  shape  of  largo  sheet>6.  These,  under  hydraulic  pressure,  have 
oO  per  cent,  of  tbe  water  squeezed  out  of  them,  and  the  pQlp  thus  manufactured  is 
ready  for  sale,  the  price  per  wet  ton  in  London  being  £3  lOt.  Meclianical  pulp  is 
very  brittle,  ami  requires  the  admixture  of  more  cellmose  material  before  it  can  l>e 
worked  up  into  paper.  Wood-pnlji  now  fomiB  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  o/ 
the  British  paper-maker,  who  uses  it  .especially  in  the  manufacture  of  uheaii  paper 
for  newspapers.    It  was  only  under  the  severe  pressure  of  foreign  competition  that 
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British  pftper-m^ken  were  ultimfttely  driyen  to  its  ase.  The  display  of  wood-pnlpft 
being  new  to  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  formed  »  Tery  ipteresting  feature  in  the 
exhibition. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  only  Canadian  province  represented  at  the  exhibition  was  New  Bmnswick. 
Of  the  indigenonB  woods  of  the  colony  there  were  40  different  specimens  shown.  They 
were  mostly  of  a  liffht  color,  the  samples  of  ash,  bird's-eyo  maple,  and  birch  being 
partionlarlv  fine  both  as  to  color  and  texture.  The  hemlock  tree  (Abies  Canadensii), 
the  bark  of  which  is  largely  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  subatitnte  for  oak  bark  in 
tanning,  was  also  shown.  The  exhibit  was  the  joint  property  of  the  government  and 
the  New  Bmnswick  Land  and  Timber  Company,  who  seek  for  settlera  on  abont  one 
million  of  acres  on  the  St.  John  and  its  tribntaries,  where  the  land,  resting  on  the 
Upper  Silurian  formation,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fertile.  This  land  is  at  present 
covered  with  hard-wood  trees,  and  on  these  forests  little  impression  has  yet  been ' 
made  by  the  lamberers'  axes.  There  is  as  yet  no  supervision  of  the  forests  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  no  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  any  Government  institution. 

MANITOBA. 

The  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  Company  had  an  exhibit  on  the  open  ground,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice.  This  was  a  model  Manitoba  fann,  oonsistiuff  of  a 
two-roomed  house,  log  stable,  and  the  implements  and  wagons  used  by  the  settlers. 
Different  articlea  of  useful  furniture,  suitable  for  such  a  dwelling,  were  also  shown. 

THK  REDWOOD  TRSES  OF  CAXJFORNIA. 

Of  the  redwood  trees  of  California  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  there 
was  an  excellent  illustration.  A  section  of  a  giant  Sequoia  13  feet  in  diameter  was 
shown,  and  there  were  also  some  splendid  slabs  of  wood  of  great  size  and  beautiful 
quality.  By  a  local  firm  of  cabinet-makers  there  was  exhibited  ah  omameintal  trophy 
showing  the  adaptability  of  the  wood  for  furniture  purposes  and  interior  decoration. 
For  botti  pui-poses  the  wood  appears  exceedingly  suitable. 

LABCH  DI8BA8B. 

{Larix  European) 

The  larch,  wh'ch  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland  about  1£>0  yean  ago  by  the 
Duke  of  Atholo  of  that  day — the  '^  planting  Duke,"  as  ho  was  called — and  was  ionnd 
a  most  protitabK>,  last-growing  tree,  has  wr  a  considerable  number  of  years  shown 
signs  of  deterioration.  Larch  plantations  have  been  ravaged  by  disease  in  ever>' 
part  of  the  cony  try,  and  in  accounting  for  it  practical  foresters  are  by  no  mean's 
agreed.  The  trco  scorns  to  be  more  or  less  infested  with  insects  and  uloerated  wounds, 
through  which  the  sap  bleeds,  to  the  serious  injury,  if  not  destruction, of  the  tree. 
Bad  8«^ed,  nndu<»  forcing  in  the  nursery,  deterioration  of  the  climate,  ezhaub'tion  of 
the  soil,  spiring  f -oats,  and  careless  management  have  all  been  blamed  for  the  disease. 
Many  specimens  of  larch  wood,  both  in  a  sound  Hud  unsound  state,  were  exhibited. 
One  young  tree  iu  a  tub,  sent  from  the  Athole  plantations,  was  covered  with  a  pest  of  the 
larch  plaiitatiouh — a  minute  aphis  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  cochineal  insect. 
The  tri»e  looked  is  if  it  had  been  dusted  over  with  white  flour,  which  conceals  iii- 
nnmcrable  uiicrr  ucopical  insecti^,  under  whose  attack  the  young  larches  receive  a  se- 
vere check  or  sn-  .cnmb  altogether.  Plenty  of  air  and  room  fbr  the  tree  to  grow  in  are 
the  best  meifcos  >f  routing  this  enemy— close,  unthinned,  and  badly  tended  planta- 
tiooH  I>eiDg  mori  liable  to  be  attacked  with  it  than  others  kept  more  open.  Dry-rot 
also  attaokfj  the  jarch.  What  is  known  as  ^'  blister''  in  the  larch  is  the  most  common 
fona  tlie  disease  takes,  the  ulceration  being  the  meanS'  as  already  hinted  of  bleeding 
the  tree  by  degrees  to  death.  The  disease  is  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  planters, 
many  of  whom  have  immense  tracts  of  mountain  land,  in  the  Highlands,  under  larch. 

MISCELLASnCOUa. 

There  were  not  a  great  many  exhibits  of  a  practical  nature  woi  ihy  of  detailed  no- 
tice. 

Practical  foresters  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  a  system  of  pruninf^  exhib- 
ite<l  by  the  Conn  6  des  Cars,  Paris,  whose  idea  is  to  keep  the  tree,  by  pruning,  in  ^Jlper- 
feet  equilibrium,"  which,  it  is  averred,  hel]m  the  enlargement  of  the  trunk.  There 
were  many  exhiVits  of  foresters'  tools,  and  an  opportunity  has  l>een  afforded  of  com- 
paring those  in  use  in  different  couutries.     J^everal  tree-transplanters  were  shown. 
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One  by  Mr.  JamAS  Whitton,  gftrdener,  Coltneas,  Wisliaw^  seemed  tbe  beet.  It  l»  e 
two-wheeler,  on  the  **  laiiker '^  principle,  and  is  capable  or  removlni^  treee  30  feet  high 
and  weighing  2  tons,  one  of  its  advantages  being  tbe  ease  with  which  its  lover-powur 
can  be  applied  in  lifting  the  tree  from  the  earth.  Several  simple  and  efficient  plans 
for  transplanting  shrnbs  so  as  to  preserve  the  '^  ball "  intact  were  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  Reed  &  Co.  showed  a  "simplex  pump'' — for  dralniAg  ditohee  or 
tot  use  in  connection  with  liquid  manure — the  valve  action  of  which  is  so  simple  that 
it  cannot  be  choked  or  thrown  oat  of  gear ;  also  a  powerful  root-extractor,  which 
gives  a  sufficient  leverage  to  enable  one  man,  it  is  said,  to  lift  5 tons;  and  they  hiive 
an  ingenious  iron  tar-barrow,  with  brazier  and  pot,  for  use  by  foresters  when  tarring 
fences. 

Mr.  N.  Ahlbottn,  Leith,  showed  a  patent  composition  for  the  protection  of  young 
trees  from  game,  which  has  been  attested  to  be  of  great  utility  by  mAnj  eminent 
foresters.  The  oomposition  is  tar-like  in  color  and  consistency,  uon-porousin  ita  na- 
ture, does  no  damage  to  the  tree  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is  regarded  with  great 
aversion  byhares  and  rabbits. 

William  Wells,  Leith,  exhibited  an  approved  composition  for  the  filling  up  of  cavities 
in  trees  so  as  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water  and  subsequent  decay ;  and  alongside 
of  it  was  a  patent  varnish  made  of  marine  glue  and  fusel  oil — one  of  the  waste  i>ro- 
ducts  of  the  distillery — ^which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  creosote  in  preserving 
fencing,  sleepers,  and  such  like  exposed  timbers.  Applied  to  stout  paper  it  acts  as  a 
water-proofing  agent,  and  strips  of  this  prepared  paper  wrapped  round  a  tree  are 
found  to  preserve  it  flrom  the  attacks  of  ground  game. 

A.  Gardener  &  Son,  Glasgow,  exhibited  timbers  prepared  and  preserved  by  a  pat- 
ent process  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  not  only  seasons  timber  in  about  one- 
twelfth  the  time,  but  greatly  increases  its  strength. 

Mr.  James  Dairsie  Morrison,  of  Swanston,  near  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  who  has 
made  ventilation  subjects  a  '*  hobby."  showed  an  ingeniously  constructed  model  of  a 
forester's  hnt,  which  aims  at  proviain^  within  the  space  which  can  be  affonled  in 
such  dwellings  the  most  perfect  conditions  of  healthy  life.  The  principle  embodied 
is  that  of  maintaining  in  an  apartment,  without  creating  an  objectionable  draft,  a 
continuous  current  of  pure  air.  This  fresh  air  is  made  to  enter  at  one  end  of  the  room 
so  treated  and  to  leave  it  at  the  other  in  a  sort  of  drain  under  the  flooring,  this  drain 
being  carried  into  the  fiame  chamber  of  a  newly-invented  oil  lamp  used  for  heating 
the  room,  where  all  impurities  are  burned.  The  same  exhibitor  also  shows  a  drying 
shed  in  which  there  is  sought  to  be  obtjiined  the  drying  of  wood  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  poisoning  of  all  the  conditions  of  low  plant  and  animal  life. 
The  low  amount  of  heat  applied  is  made  to  evaporate  from  the  cells  of  the  wood  every 
trace  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  the  carrier  of  gaseous  poison ,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid  in  different  shapes,  which,  though  harmless  to  the  woody  fiber,  kills  all  low 
forms  of  plant  or  animal  life. 

There  were  several  inventions  for  making  wood  non-combustible;  the  cheapest  and 
beet  was  said  to  be  Wilkins's  fire-proof  paint,  shown  by  Craig  A  Rose,  Leith. 

The  marquetry  work  exhibited  by  D.  Mongenot,  Paris,  attracted  much  attention. 
It  is  a  branch  of  furniture  and  decorative  art  not  much  practiced  in  Scotland,  but 
which  is  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  technical  schools  of  France,  Work- 
ing witii  veneers  cut  to  thinness  ranging  from  30  to  110  to  the  inch,  the  artist  f^ts 
out  his  design  and  then  fills  up  the  pattern  with  small  pieces  of  differently  colored 
natural  woods,  the  eifeet  being  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  woods  previously 
stained  in  the  block.  A  table-top  and  several  ornamental  panels  shown  were  very 
pretty,  the  shading  especially  being  most  delicately  managed.  .  There  was  also  shown 
a  log  of  maple  15  inches  in  diameter  cut  into  a  paper-like  roll  of  veneer  340  feet  in 
length. 

CnT  parquetry  work,  which  is  a  species  of  wood-inlayiuff  applied  to  produce  oma- 
mentid  flooring,  there  were  several  very  fine  samples,  notably  by  Arrowsmith  &,  Co., 
London. 

The  Jocnl  cabinet  and  furniture  makers  had  an  annex  all  to  themselves,  and  their 
woik.  in  sideboards  and  suites  of  furniture,  was  in  the  highest  style  of  art  and  work- 
mansjiip. 

The  rubber  manufacturers  were  also  well  represented,  and  the  adaptability  of  rub- 
ber as  a  water-proofing  material  and  for  use  in  machinery  was  abundantly  illustrated. 
In  motion,  was  shown  on  the  outside  grounds,  the  most  approved  wood-cutting  and 
preparing  machinery.    This,  to  many,  was  an  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition* 

Tne  outside  grounds  referred  to  were  for  the  most  part  allotted  to  nurserymen,  who 
had  laid  them  tastefully  out;  and  showed  in  them  the  newest  ornamental  conifers 
and  other  trees.  A  remarkable  fact  about  the  display,  which  was  of  a  most  interest- 
ing nature,  was  the  large  number  of  such  trees  which  came  ftom  Japan. 

In  what  was  styled  the  loan  collection,  there  were  150  exhibitors— the  exhibits 
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comprisuig  the  moet  misoeUftneoiis  oolleotion  of  artiolesy  oarioas  and  oth«rwiMh— 
more  or  lees  associated  Tv^itb  forestry  and  forest  produce. 

Pr.  Brandis,  late  inspector-general  of  forests,  India,  sent  a  steel  diameter  f  ftog^y 
made  by  Theophil  Beck,  Kebl,  near  Strasbnrg.  This  instrument  is  need  in  tne  for- 
ests of  the  Prince  of  Furstenberg,  and  is  oertihed  by  Dr.  Brandis  to  be  the  best  diam- 
eter gaug[e  for  foresters. 

A  new  instrument  for  expeditiously  measuring  heights  and  distanoes  in  a  simple 
and  accurate  manner  was  shown  by  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  factor,  Morton  Neall,  inventor  and 
patentee.  It  is  styled  a  **  dendrometer,"  and  it  has  received  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Soottish  Arboricultural  Society .  Not  only  does  Mr.  Mackenzie's  dendrometer  measure 
the  height  of  a  tree  or  other  otgect  in  the  same  manner  as  other  dendrometers  when  a 
horizontal  base  line  can  be  measured,  but  it  also  measures  with  ease  and  accuracy  the 
height  of  any  object  which  can  be  seen  from  any  standpoint,  whether  upon  an  as- 
cending or  descending  base  line.  The  dendrometer  being  placed  in  position  and  the 
base  distance  measured,  the  instrument  is  adjusted  in  an  ustant,  and  the  height  of 
the  object  is  immediately  ascertained  by  readme  off  the  figures  on  the  perpendicular 
limb  of  the  instrument.  It  can  also  be  used  with  the  same  facility  in  finding  the  dis- 
tance to  any  object,  which  is  a  novel  feature  in  any  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  likely 
to  make  it  extremely  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  besides  those  of  the  forester. 

ZOOLOaT. 

Of  the  animals  frequentiiig  wooda  and  foresti  and  the  insects  which  are  destruct- 
ive to  timber,  a  considerable  display  was  made.  Captain  Wardlaw  Bamsay  exhib- 
ited a  very  fine  oolleotion  of  wooapeokers,  numbering  nearly  300,  fimm  the  splendid 
oolleotion  of  birdSy  oompxising  over  50,000  qpeoimenii,  which  were  left  to  him  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  America,  of  oourse,  supplies  the  larger  number  of  tiie 
species.  Some  of  them  shown  are  very  rare.  In  the  Indian  collecnon  were  two  fine 
specimens  of  the  great  horn-bill— -a  bird  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  hollow  trees.  It 
is  the  habit  of  this  small  bird  to  make  his  partner  a  prisoner  during  the  entire  period 
<xf  incubation,  and  this  he  does  by  plastering  up  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  slit  through  which  he  feeds  nis  imprisoned  mate.  British  Guiana 
birds  and  insects  have  already  been  noticed.  Trophies  of  the  chase  were  lent  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  in- 
cluded the  heads  of  all  sorts  of  game,  from  the  elephant  and  tiger  to  the  stag  shot  In 
the  Balmoral  forests.  Of  the  insects  which  do  damage  to  trees^  the  most  complete 
collection  was  that  sent  by  the  reporter.  A  few  cases  of  B^tish  insects  were  exhib- 
ited, but  for  the  most  part  the  insects  were  not  named  nor  the  species  of  tree  of  which 
they  are  the  pest  distinguished.  In  the  Indian  department  the  ravages  of  the  car- 
penter bee  and  the  white  ant  were  exemplified,  and  theze  were  also  sections  of  wood 
showing  the  mischief  done  to  timber  by  marine  worms. 

▲PDEKDX7X  TO  NOTES  ON  THX  INDIAN  COLLECTION. 

Since  writing  the  notes  I  have  learned  that  the  authorities  of  the  India  offioe  have 
decided,  after  much  consideration,  to  dUcawtinue  the  system  of  training  jounf  men  for 
the  Indian  forestry  service  on  the  continent.  Henceforth  the  resources  within  this 
country  (Great  Britain^  will  be  utilized  for  the  education  of  forest  candidates.  The 
Royal  JBngineering  College,  Cooper's  HiU,  Staines,  is  the  place  selected  in  the  first  in- 
stance. There  a  uiorougnly  good  teaching  staff  already  exists,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  college  to  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  students.  One 
thing  is  needed— a  tract  of  forest  secured  for  systematio  management  and  profes- 
sional instruction. 

NEW  ORLEANS  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

At  the  approaching  World's  Industrial  and  Gotten  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  New  Orleans  the  appropriation  made  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress  will  enable  the  Department  to  make  an  exhibition  illastrative 
of  forestry,  which,  though  far  from  being  complete,  it  is  believed  will 
form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Exposition,  and  show  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  likely  to  visit  it  the  practical  value  and  importance  of 
the  work  which  the  Department  is  engaged  in  through  its  Forestry 
Bureau. 

Personal  visitation  of  mauy  of  the  wood-working  factories  of  the 
country  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  and  some  of  its  agents,  and  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  on  the  subject,  have  resulted  in  securing  a  large 
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colleotion  of  nsefal,  convenient,  and  ornamental  articles,  for  the  supply 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  onr  forests.  These  have  been  sent  to  ^ew 
Orleans,  and  it  is  proposed^hen  the  Exposition  there  is  closed,  to 
bring  the  collection  back  to  Washington  and  place  it  on  permanent  ex- 
hibition in  the  Annex  of  the  Department  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  valae  of  our  forests  and  the  importance  of  the  work  of  forestry. 

Several  charts  or  graphic  maps  have  also  been  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  Kew  Orleans  Exposition,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  at 
a  glance  the  relative  amount  of  forests  in  the  several  States  and  the 
diminished  area  of  forests  from  one  decade  to  another. 

FORESTRY  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  Irenew  theexpression 
of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  Forestry  Experiment  Stations  by  the 
Oovemmeut,  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  several  States  through  their 
agricultural  colleges,  is  very  desirable  and  ought  not  longer  to  be  delayed. 
Such  stations  are  greatly  needed.  They  are  needed,  among  other  things, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating 
trees,  to  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  trees  to  different  poils  and  expos- 
nres,  to  decide  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  trees  upon 
the  atmosphere  in  th^ir  vicinity,  to  investigate  the  history  and  l^bits 
of  insects  which  are  injurious  to  trees  and  the  means  of  checking  their 
ravages.  There  are  a  great  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  growth 
and  management  of  trees,  arising  from  time  to  time,  which  for  their  sat- 
isfactory investigation  require  some  such  agency  as  an  Exx>eriment 
Station,  where  scientific  and  patient  observation  can  be  secured  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  and  without  disturbance  or  in- 
terruption. Such  experiment  stations  might  well  be  established  in 
each  of  our  States.  In  every  i)oint  of  view  they  would  be  advantageous. 
It  might  be  desirable,  perhaps,  for  the  General  Government  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  States  by  making  appropriations  which  would  in  part  meet 
the  expenses  of  such  stations,  and  having  in  return  a  voice  in  their  man  • 
agement.  But  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  one,  if  not  more,  of 
such  stations,  which  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  General  Go% - 
emment  alone,  which  should  be  managed  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
way  and  be  restricted  in  it«  investigations  by  no  local  situation  or  con- 
siderations. 

'  SCHOOLS  OF  FORESTRY,  ' 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  gave  such  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
Schools  of  Forestry  and  treated  of  them  at  such  length  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  occasion  now  to  do  more  than  express  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  lay  the  foundation  of  at  least  one  such 
school  of  instruction  in  forestry. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

K  H.  EGLESTON, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
Hon.  George  B.  Lorino, 

CommUmner  ofAgrUmUurc. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  trandmit  my  annual  report  for  the 
current  year,  embracing  tiie  results  of  the  more  important  experiments 
and  investigations  of  the  Veterinary  Division  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  creating  this  Bureau^  and  a  part  of  the  work  accomplished 
since  its  organization.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau,  embracing  the  results  of  exx>eriments  in  the  laboratory  and 
exx)erimental  stations,  and  many  important  investigations  made  by  its 
experts  and  agents,  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the  First  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  SALMON,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrjf. 
Hon.  Oeohge  B.  Lobing, 

OolnmisHoner  of  Agriculture. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PLEURO  PNEUMONIA, 

DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

No  systematic  inspection  of  cattle  has  yet  been  made  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  we  have  secured  a  number  of  sick  cows  which  have 
been  slaughtered  and  examined  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
disease  from  which  they  were  suffering.  Other  cases  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  by  Dr.  Townshend,  the  able  health  of&cer  of  the  District, 
in  regard  to  which  we  have  made  all  the  investigations  that  were  pos- 
sible. Duriqg  the  year  we  have  in  this  way  found  the  disease  in  ten 
stables  in  which  more  than  one  cow  was  kept,  and  in  three  others  in 
which  the  diseased  animal  was  the  only  one  owned.  In  one  stable  two 
have  died ;  in  a  second,  one  had  died  and  two  were  sick;  in  a  third 
five  had  died  and  six  were  more  or  less  affected :  in  a  fourth,  two  had 
been  lost ;  in  a  fifth,  six  had  been  lost ;  in  a  sixtn,  five  had  died ;  in  a 
seventh,  three  had  died ;  and  in  the  remaining  three  stables  the  loss,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  one  animal  each. 

The  total  number  of  animals  referred  to  above  is  twenty-seven  which 
have  died,  and  eight  which  were  sick  at  inspection.  In  these  cases  the 
symptoms  and  ffost-martem  appearances  of  the  animals  examined  were 
those  of  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  and  the  history,  when  it  could 
be  obtained,  also  pointed  in  this  direction.  The  following  instance  is 
an  illustration  of  this : 

A  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Flanigan,  of  Benning's  road,  was  discovered 
sick,  May  22, 1883.    The  symptoms  were  a  severe,  dry  cough,  emacia- 
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tion,  arched  back,  extended  head,  and  turning  out  of  the  elbo^vs.  Per- 
cuBsion  and  auscaltation  showed  that  there  waB  dnllneHB  and  loss  of 
respiratory  marmur  over  the  right  lung. 

This  animal  was  preserved  until  August  27,  and  then  slaughtered. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
euoysted  mass  of  hepatized  lung  tissue,  fully  5  inches  in  diameter^ 
which  was  beginning  to  disintegrate  and  break  down  into  pus.  The 
left  lung  was  affected  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  many  of  the  bronchi 
were  filled  with  a  thick,  white,  tenacious  pus. 

The  disease  wiis  brought  to  this  stable  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1882,  by  a  cow  dealer  who  lives  near  the  navy-yard.  She  presented 
symptoms  of  disease  in  about  two  weeks  after  purchase  and  lingered 
for  six  weeks  with  symptoms  of  acute  lung  disease.  Three  weeks  after 
the  death  of  this  first  cow  a  second  became  sick,  with  similar  symptoms, 
and  died  after  four  weeks'  illness. 

Two  others  were  successively  affected  in  a  similar  manner  and  died ; 
and,  finally,  the  fifth  came  down  with  the  disease  about  the  1st  of  May, 
1883. 

On  May  29, 1883,  we  received  at  the  Veterinary  Experiment  Station  a 
cow  from  the  stable  of  Catharine  Bresnahan,  of  Lincoln  avenue.  This 
animal  was  somewhat  tympanitic  and  stood  with  arcl\ed  back,  elbows 
turned  out,  and  extended  head.  With  each  expiration  there  was  a  loud 
moan.  Examination  over  the  lungs  revealed  dullness,  tenderness,  and 
losB  of  respiration  on  the  right  side. 

This  animal  died  during  the  night  of  June  3,  and  was  examined  the 
following  day.  The  right  lung  was  found  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  contact.  This  lung 
was  almost  completely  hepatized;  the  posterior  part  was  gangrenous; 
the  median  portion  showed  old  hepatization,  in  which  there  was  little 
difference  in  color  between  the  lobular  and  the  interlobular  tissue, 
while  the  anterior  portion  was  freshly  hepatized  and  presented  the  dis- 
tinctly marbled  appearance  seen  in  acute  pleoro-pneumonia,  and  thought 
by  some  to  be  characteristic  of  that  disease.  The  condition  of  this  lung 
showed  beyond  questionthatthe  inflammation  was  aprogressiveone,  and, 
beginning  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  organ,  had  sucoessively  in- 
vaded the  median  and  anterior  portions. 

The  existence  of  inflammation  of  different  ages,  showing  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  disease,  is  now  regarded  by  the  leading  author: 
ities  of  Europe  as  the  most  satismctory  means  of  distinguishing  between 
contagious  pleoro-pneumonia  and  the  sporadic  inflammations  of  the  res- 
piratory organs.  The  pleural  cavity  contained  about  a  quart  of  effusion, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  was  of  a  deep  red 
color. 

This  animal  presented,  consequently,  all  the  symptoms  aaidpost-'VMMrtem 
appearances  described  as  peculiar  to  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  only  his- 
tory that  could  be  obtained  was  that  a  number  of  cows  had  previously 
been  affected  in  this  stable  with  similar  symptoms. 

September  18, 1883, 1  examined  a  cow  on  Kineteenth  street,  which  had 
rapid  and  difficult  breathing,  with  extended  head  and  elbows  turned  out 
as  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  There  was  dullness  over  the  lower  half 
of  both  lungs,  with  resonance  above,  but  no  respiratory  murmur  could 
be  detected  over  the  left  side  from  the  shoulder  backward.  This  ani- 
inal  died  on  the  morning  of  September  21,  and  on  examination  the  left 
lung  was  found  solidly  attached  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  There  was 
an  abundant  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity ;  the  pericardium 
was  greatly  distended  and  attached  to  the  costal  pleura.    On  section 
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the  lung  was  found  free  from  hepatization,  bat  the  pericardiam  waa 
greatly  thickened  and  transformed  into  a  nbrons  cyst  indosiDg  the 
heart.  The  surface  of  the  heart  showed  that  this  organ  had  been  in- 
tensely inflamed;  it  was  roughened  and  covered  with  granulations, 
mostly  gray  in  color,  but  over  parts  of  the  surface  mottled  with  deep 
red.  The  heart  tissue,  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  from  the  sur&ce,  had 
undergone  fibrous  degeneration,  was  colorless,  and  resisted  the  knife. 
A  painting  was  made  of  this  organ  and  is  reproduced  in  this  report  as 
Plate  lY  * ;  it  shows  very  plainly  the  thickened  pericardium,  the  mottled 
appearance  of  the  siufaee  of  the  heart,  which  organ  was  cut  across  to 
reveal  the  depth  of  the  fibrous  degeneration. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  disease-*- 
whether  it  was  induced  by  the  virus  of  lung  plague  or  whether  by  other 
causes.  No  diseased  animals  had  been  introduced  on  the  place,  bat 
there  had  been  opportunity  of  exposure  to  animals  running  at  large. 
The  absence  of  hepatization  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  not 
lung  plague.  This  disease  quite  often  confines  itself  to  the  serous  mem- 
branes without  appreciably  afifecting  the  lung  tissue,  and  pericarditis 
and  epicarditis  are  manifestations  which  have  been  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  infected  stables  of  Europe.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that  this  affection  was  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  lung-plagae  vims. 

January  12, 18&i,  three  cows  were  slaughtered  at  the  Veterinary  £!x- 
periment  Station  in  presence  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  of  delegates  from  the 
Chicago  convention  of  stockmen  and  of  distinguished  veterinarians,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  character  of  the  disease  from  which  the  cattle 
in  this  vicinity  were  suffering.  The  first  one  was  a  young  cow  that  I 
found  January  1, 1884,  at  the  stable  of  the  owner  near  Washington. 
At  that  time  her  breatlung  was  rapid  and  labored,  a  distinct  grunt  or 
moan  being  emitted  at  each  expiration.  On  percussion  over  the  region 
occupied  by  the  lungs  the  right  side  was  found  perfectly  dull  and  With- 
out resonance,  while  the  left  side  was  resonant  over  the  upper  half,  but 
very  dull  below.  Auscultation  showed  complete  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur  over  the  whole  of  the  right  and  over  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
«ide.    There  was  no  cough. 

This  cow  had  been  purchased  about  a  month  previously,  from  a  dealer 
who  had  brought  her  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  Virginia,  and  had 
kept  her  for  a  number  of  days  (the  exact  time  not  known)  at  his  stable 
in  Washington.  She  was  noticed  to  isolate  herself  from  the  remainder 
of  the  herd  while  at  pasture,  and  to  be  disinclined  to  move,  almost  as 
soon  as  she  was  placed  with  the  herd.  She  commenced  moaning  at 
each  expiration  more  than  two  weeks  before  I  saw  her,  and  was  then 
separated  from  the  other  animals.  January  2  she  was  removed  to  the 
Experiment  Station,  her  temperature  at  that  time  being  about  103^  F. 

This  cow  died  during  the  night  of  January  11,  and  was  examined 
about  11  o'clock  tlie  following  day.  On  opening  the  thorax  about  2 
gallons  of  amber-colored  liquid  escaped.  The  right  lung  was  solidly 
attaehed  to  the  costal  pleura  and  diaphragm  by  thick  &L^  membruies 
of  recent  formation.  On  the  left  side  the  attachments  were  not  so  ex- 
tensive, and  the  membranes  were  of  still  more  recent  growth.  On  each 
side  there  were  thick  masses  of  coagulated  lymph,  weighing  from  2  to 
3  pounds,  and  of  a  whitish  color  and  firm  consistency,  which  indicated 

*  Plates  IV  to  XII  inclusive  are  duplicates  of  the  plates  which  accompany  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Salmon  lii  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
an  aimilarly  numbered. 
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their  formation  a  imuilKU-  ul'  davs  l>ei'orc  the  death  of  tlie  nniiDal.  The 
long  tlssne  presented  uo  Bign^  of  hepatization. 

The  Hecond  eow  nxarained  was  brought  to  the  Station  over  two 
months  before,  and  at  the  time  of  thi.s  examination  '^as  somewhat 
emaciated.  She  Avas  coughing  when  first  seen,  had  little  appetite,  and 
an  examination  of  the  lungs  showed  dnllness  and  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung. 

Three  animals  had  previously  been  lost  in  the  stable  from  which  she 
came,  and  before  death  they  presented  symptoms  of  lung  disease. 

This  cow, was  slaughtered,  and  on  opening  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
the  left  lung  was  found  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  the  right  lung 
to  the  costal  pleura.  The  right  lung  contained  four  or  five  masses, 
varying  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  thin  cyst 
wall  and  composed  of  hepatized  lung  tissue  in  a  disinte^ating  condi- 
tion. 

The  third  animal,  which  was  also  solhewhat  emaciated,  was  obtained 
January  10,  from  a  stable  where  two  cows  had  been  lost  in  the  preced- 
ing summer.  She  had  been  purchased  for  $50  two  or  three  months 
before  she  sickened,  and  was  at  that  time  in  good  health.  When 
brought  to  the  Station  her  temperature  was  104^  F.,  and  there  was  com- 
plete  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  over  the  left  lung.  Her  condition 
was  substantially  tlie  same  on  the  day  of  examination,  January  12. 
When,  after  slaughter,  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  were  removed,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  amber-colored  liquid  escaped.  This  lung  was  com- 
pletely hepatized  and  solidly  attache<l  to  both  the  ribs  ard  diaphragm. 
A  section  of  the  lung  disclosed  the  interlobular  tissue  distended  with 
lymph,  though  not  to  the  degree  sometimes  seen.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  distinct  marbled  appearance,  and  a  difference  of  coloration 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lung  that  probably  resulted 
from  a  difference  in  the  age  of  the  hepatization  in  these  two  jHirtions. 
The  right  lung  of  this  animal  was  in  a  normal  condition. 

A  fourth  cow  was  obtiiined  from  a  Washington  stable  the  same  day 
that  the  above  examinations  were  made.  She  died  during  the  night  of 
January  12.  Her  appearance  before  death  and  the  condition  of  her 
lungs  when  examined  were  very  similar  to  that  of  the  taird  cow  men- 
tioned above. 

May  1, 1884,  a  sick  cow  was  reported  at  Miss  Fannin's ,  on  M  street, 
in  this  city,  ^he  w^as  examined  the  same  day  and  found  :o  be  moaning 
with  each  expiration ;  her  breathing  was  labored ;  thei-e  ".fas  salivation, 
extended  head,  and  elbows  turned  out.  The  bronchial  breathing  was 
loudest  on  tlie  right  side ;  the  left  side  wa«  very  dull  on  percussion  uj) 
to  and  somewhat,  above  the  median  line.  The  right  side  had  a  dull 
area  at  lower  portion  of  thorax  and  another  above  the  m<>dian  line. 

May  5,  tliis  animal,  now  sinking  mpidly  and  already  t}  mpanitic,  was 
slaughtered.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  left  lung  compl'^tely  solidified 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Various 
stages  of  inflammation  were  to  be  seen  in  the  difterent  paits  of  the  lung. 
There  were  thick  false  membranes  and  solid  adhesions  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  costal  pleura.  The  right  lung  was  extremely  emphysema- 
tous, and  parts  of  it  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura,  but  there  was  no 
hepatization  of  its  tissues. 

CONNEOTIOUT- 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1883, 1  investigated  an  outbreak  of  dis- 
ease at  Salem,  Oonn.,  which  had  affected  cattle  on  the  farms  of  H.  B. 
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Williaiujs  auil  ()ax>iaiu  Seaniaa,  ul'  that  plaic.  The  lii^tory  of  this  oat- 
break  may  be  summarized  aKS  follows :  Hon.  R.  If.  Hyde,  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Diseases  of  Domestic  ^Vnimals,  tirst  visited  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Williams  on  August  8,  and  at  that  time  found  a  young  bull  in  the 
lot  partially  recoverSl  from  an  attack  of  disease,  a'ud  a  cow  and  aB  ox 
were  both  very  sick  with  what  he  considei-etl  to  be  the  typical  symptoms 
of  pleuro-pueumonia.  At  Captain  Seaman's  a  cow  was  very  sick  and 
presented  the  same  symptoms  as  were  seen  with  the  affected  cattle  be- 
longing to  Williams. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Rice,  of  Hartford,  was  called,  and  on  arrival, 
Williams'  cow  was  found  to  have  died  daring  the  night. 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  and  the  lung  found  attaehed  to 
the  walls  of  thechest ;  when  cut  across  it  was  seen  to  be  solidly  hepatized, 
of  a  marbled  appearance,  and  presented  all  the  characters  of  contagious 
plenro-pneumonia.  The  Commission  advised  slaughter,  which  was  ob- 
jected to,  but  the  same  day,  after  the  departure  of  the  State  officers,  the 
sick  ox  belonging  to  Williams  and  the  cow  belonging  to  Seaman  were 
slaughtered.  These  animals  were  not  examined  professionally,  but  the 
descriptions  which  I  received  from  those  who  were  present  were  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  that  the  lungs  were  solidified  and  attached  to  the 
ribs. 

August  29, 1  visited  Mr.  Williams'  farm  and  learned  fix^m  him  the 
particulars  of  the  outbreak.  The  first  symptoms  of  disease  were  seen 
in  one  of  the  cows  June  20,  and  a  second  cow  was  attacked  on  June  23 ; 
both  of  these  died  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  July  3.  At  the  tin^e 
of  my  visit,  August  29,  there  were  six  animals  on  the  place :  one  ox, 
quite  sick,  with  left  lung  solidified ;  one  Jersey  cow,  had  been  quite 
sick  but  was  now  better;  one  young  Jersey  bull,  with  left  lung  solidi- 
fied, and  three  Jersey  cows,  in  which  I  found  no  evidence  of  disease. 
Only  one  animal  had  been  brought  on  the  place  within  a  year  preceding 
the  outbreak,  and  that  was  a  Jersey  cow  named  MoUie  Lathrop  3d, 
No.  7627.  She  was  obtained  by  exchange  with  Charles  Decline,  of  New 
Durham,  N.  J.,  on  April  10, 1883.  This  cow  aborted  the  last  of  May, 
but  iias  shown  no  other  signs  of  sickness.  At  the  time  of  examination 
she  was  in  fine  condition,  fat,  glossy,  with  no  cough  and  no  signs  of 
lung  disease,  revealed  by  either  auscultation  or  percussion. 

1  visited  Charles  Decline  at  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  on  August  SO.  He 
stated  to  me  that  he  exchanged  cows  with  Williams  about  April  IG. 
His  cow  went  to  New  London  on  the  same  boat  that  the  other  returned 
by.  According  to  the  statement  of  Williams'  farmer,  the  two  cows  were 
together  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  New  London.  The  cow  Decline 
received  from  Williams  sickened  about  the  last  of  May.  About  a  week 
later  she  and  another  Jersey  cow,  which  stood  beside  her,  and  which 
was  also  sick,  were  killed  and  examine<l  by  his  son,  who  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  Both  were  affected  with  lung  disease,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  ))]euro-pneumonia.  The  lungs  were  hepatized,  marbled  in  color, 
and  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Decline  purchased  MoUie  3d  of  Mr.  Whitenack,  of  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
December  13, 1881.  He  says  that  he  never  had  any  disease  among  his 
t^attle  until  after  the  cow  arrived  from  Connecticut,  and  attributes  the 
infection  to  her. 

It  was  evident  that  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  disease  in  these  two  herds  had  been  concealed,  but  it  was  very  cer- 
tain that  the  disease  had  existed  in  both  herds,  and  it  was  very  proba- 
ble that  one  of  the  herds  had  been  infected  as  the  result  of  the  exchange 
referred  to  above.    Considering  that  there  had  been  no  disease  in  Con- 
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necticnt  nntil  nine  weeks  after  the  exchange,  and  that  it  was  admitted 
to  have  ezist-ed  in  Decline's  herd  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  appeared 
amoni?  Williams'  cattle;  and  conRidering,  further,  that  the  vicinity  of 
New  Durham  has  long  heen  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  while  none 
had  previously  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  disease  was  carried  from  New  Jersey  to  Connecticut. 
There  is  one  other  possibility,  however,  viz.,  that  both  cows  were  in- 
fected on  the  boat  or  between  the  boat  landing  and  Decline's  place. 

This  theory  is  not  probable,  for  the  reason  that  a  second  cow  was  sick 
at  Decline's  by  the  last  of  May,  and  this  would  require  the  assumption 
that  two  full  periods  of  incubation  had  elapsed  between  April  16  and 
May  30 ;  that  is,  within  six  weeks.  Now,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  is  less  than  four  weeks,  and  it 
is  generally  longer  than  this ;  consequently,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  in 
two  successive  cases  on  the  same  farm  it  would  be  reduced  to  three 
weeks.  The  admitted  fact  that  both  sickened  at  about  the  same  time 
is  an  indication  that  both  were  infected  at  the  same  time^  and  from  a 
common  source,  rather  than  that  one  contracted  the  disease  from  the 
other. 

A  second  visit  was  made  to  the  farm  September  7,  in  company  with 
Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde  and  T.  S.  Gold,  of  the  State  Commission  on  Diseases 
of  Animals,  and  Doctors  Thayer,  Bice,  and  Parkinson.  At  this  time  the 
bull  and  ox  still  presented  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  cow, 
Mollie  3d,  was  again  carefully  examined  and  showed  a  rather  large 
area  of  dullness  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  another  low  down 
on  the  right  side.  My  own  opinion  was  that  this  dullness  did  not  indi- 
cate any  disease  of  the  lungs,  though  some  of  the  others  tiiiought  dif- 
ferently. It  was  admitted  by  all,  however,  that  there  were  no  positive 
signs  of  diseased  lungs  in  her  case. 

A  third  visit  was  made,  in  company  with  the  same  gentlemen,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Thayer,  September  12,  when  the  ox  mentioned 
above  was  slaughtered  and  examined.  This  animal  was  now  believed 
by  the  owner  to  hare  recovered.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  left  lung 
solidly  attacheil  over  a  large  i^urface  to  the  thoracic  wall  and  dia- 
phragm. One-third  of  the  organ  was  encysted  and  beginning  to  disin- 
tegrate, another  third  showed  more  recent  hepatization  and  was  not 
yet  encysted.  A  sc^ctiou  showed  the  characteristic  marbled  appearance, 
and  Hie  difference  in  the  age  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  various 
parts  of  the  lung. 

Members  of  the  State  Commission  have  since  iniformed  me  that  the 
bull  continued  to  fail  and  was  destroyed  by  the  owner  on  the  27th  of 
October.  Before  this,  however,  the  Commission  was  called  September 
18  to  see  a  new  case  of  the  disease,  which  had  developed  on  the  farm 
of  Amos  Williams,  the  second  neighbor  south  from  the  originally  in- 
fected premises.  This  was  a  cow,  which  presented  the  typical  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  apx)earances  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  having  been 
condemned  and  killed  by  the  Commission. 

To  recapitulate:  H.  E.  Williams  had  seven  animals  affected  out  of  his 
herd  of  nine  by  the  introduction  of  the  cow  from  New  Jersey,  which 
animal  was  so  slightly  diseased  as  never  to  attract  attention.  Of  thi 
seven  sick  ones  three  died  of  the  disease.  Two  of  those  slaughtered 
probably  could  not  have  recovered ;  one  of  the  slaughter^  oxen  was 
improving,  while  the  remaining  covr  was  very  sick  when  I  last  saw  her. 
The  adjoining  farm  on  the  north  and  the  second  one  on  the  south  each 
lost  one  animal  from  the  disease.  There  were,  consequently,  nine  ani- 
mals affected  in  this  outbreak. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

October  3  and  4 1  visited  Chester  Comity,  Penusylvania,  hi  company 
with  Mr.  T.  J.  Edge,  special  agent  of  the  'governor,  and  Dr.  Bridge,  State 
Veterinarian.  On  the  farm  of  W.  P.  Thomas  I  witnessed  the  slaughter 
of  3  cows,  and  on  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Garret  I  saw  5  others  killed, 
these  having  been  condemned  by  the  State  authorities  as  affected  with 
contagions  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  autopsies  revealed  the  existence  of 
a  very  similar  condition  in  each  of  the  animals.  In  most  cases  a  whole 
lung  was  hepatized  and  firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm  and  ribs.  In 
several  of  the  animals  both  lungs  were  aft'ected.  The  pleural  cavity 
contained  large  quantities  of  straw-colored  effusion,  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lungs  was  excessively  distended  with  exudation  of  a  simi- 
lar liquid.  The  inflammation  was  very  plainly  of  a  progressive  char- 
acter;,  and  the  marbling  of  the  lung  was  as  distinct  as  in  any  cases  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  disease  was  introduced  into  this  section  by  a  car-load  of  14  cows 
brought  by  John  Noble  fipom  Baltimore.  Where  these  cows  were  orig- 
inally infected  is  a  contested  point  between  the  authorities  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  those  of  Maryland ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  outbreak  near  West  Chester  was  caused  by  this  lot  of  animals. 

ihese  cows  were  sold  as  follows:  July  19,  to  W.  H.  Shepherd,  1  j  July 
26,  to  W.  P.  Thomas,  3 ;  July  26,  to  H.  Euches,  4  j  July  27,  to  J.  H. 
Garret,  2 ;  August  1,  to  J.  Kelly,  2 ;  not  traced  at  time  of  report,  2. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  cow  was  found  sick  with  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  September  8,  and  slaughtered  by  the  State  authorities.  The 
autopsy  revealed  the  characteristic  lesions  of  lung  plague.  September 
13  a  cow  was  found  affected  with  the  same  disease  and  slaughtered  on 
Mr.  Garret^s  farm.  SeiMfuiber  29  it  was  necessary  to  slaughter  one  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  cows.  OcLuber  1  it  was  found  that  two  cows  had  already 
died  on  Mr.  Euches'  fiurm,  and  that  six  others  were  sick. 

Accoi*diug  to  information  received  from  Dr.  Bridge,  October  23, 1884, 
the  number  of  cattle  exposed  and  slaughtered  on  account  of  sickness 
was  as  follows : 


Owner. 

Namber 
oxpOBed. 

42 
29 
33 

1 

Namber 
kiUed. 

W       P       ThOIDIMI       ..r-,». r--T T f -r-r 

42 

Hnmer  Baohort 

12 

J  H  GirrvJ. ...... 

14 

W  H  ft!j«plier<l -- - 

1 

TuC»l           ..     .  .— - 

106 

9B 

Eight  adjoiuing  herds  were  infected  by  the  above,  as  follows: 


OwBsr. 

Number 
exposed. 

Number 
killed. 

W.H.PTBtt 

17 
11 
15 
22 
20 
]« 

r. 

21 

6 

M.Sb  Garrett 

3 

j;.  J.  I^trl<» 

5 

CSmoillcT 

2 

GeaP.  Hui-lMH          

6 

W^,  p.  Dattiiu 

16 

W.BVADS - 

1 

L.  V.  uid  W.  £.  bn)(Hil4fV 

9 

Total ^-... 

127 

SO 
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The  affeclxid  cows  which  I  saw  were  native  animals  in  goo<l  condition. 
They  had  excellent  pastures  to  run  on,  and  there  was  no  local  cause 
whatever  which  could  be  sq^pected  of  producing  this  or  any  other 
disease.  Besides,  the  time  of  year  was  not  one  in  which  acute  lung 
diseases  are  seen  among  cattle.  Xearly  every  one  of  the  afl'ected  lungs 
which  I  saw  when  in  this  State  showed  the  typical  lesions  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia so  plainly  that,  a^icording  to  tlie  best  authorities  in  the 
veterinary  profession  the  world  over,  any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for  diagnosing  the  disease. 

Besides  the  herds  infected  by  the  contagion  introduced  with  the  lot 
of  cattle  from  Baltimore,  six  herds  have  been  infected  from  other  sources 
since  September,  1883.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  exposed 
in  each  of  these  and  the  number  destroyed  after  showing  symptoms  of 
the  disease: 


Owner. 

Xamber 
exposed. 

Nnmber 
killed. 

F.  Carr.^ 

3 

5 
20 

9 

17. 
10 

1 

W.  WilliunBon 

o 

F.  G-alloy 

14 

Heiaey 

Mveri 

•t 

J.  Noble ,-- - -- 

0 

Total 

f>4 

232 

24 

Total  in  preceding  taUes. 

U9 

rania. 

Total  for  State  of  Pennsyl 

296 

143 

NBW 

JEBSEV. 

Dr.  Rowland,  an  Inspector  of  this  Department,  stationed  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  discovered  during  the  summer  of  1883  that  animals  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  were  being  shipped  to  Xew  York  from  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey.  An  investigation  was  ordered  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt, 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  board  of  health,  and  a  number  of 
herds  were  found  in  Hunterdon  County  which  had  been  for  some  time 
affected  with  this  disease.  Owing  to  the  flsu^t  that  the  owner  of  the 
affectod  herds  was  a  large  cattle  dealer  who  gathered  up  cheap  animaJs 
from  various  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  ad- 
ditional faot  that  the  disease  had  been  upon  his  premises  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  the  origin  of  the  trouble  could  not  be  satisfactorily  traced. 

The  owners  of  the  infected  herds  had  resorted  to  inoculation  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  said  that  all  fresh  animals  which 
arrived  were  speedily  inoculated.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  losses 
were  very  heavy,  though  their  full  extent  could  not  be  ascertained.  Dr. 
Miller,  who  investigated  the  condition  of  these  animals,  November  1, 
informed  me  that  out  of  one  herd,  containing  60  head,  22  had  been  lost ; 
firom  another  containing  65  head,  8  were  known  to  have  died,  and  1  was 
killed  to  obtain  virus  for  inoculation ;  from  another,  containing  46  head, 
8  had  died ;  from  a  fourth,  containing  70  head,  10  had  died;  and  from 
a  fifth,  6  had  died.  There  had,  consequently,  been  at  least  55  deaths ; 
in  addition,  a  certain  number  haa  partially  recovered,  and  some  diseased 
animals  had  been  sold. 

According  to  the  best  Information  we  could  obtain  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  which  had  occurred  in  this  county  was 
not  less  than  100.  These  herds  were  quarantined  and  the  State  authori- 
ties  are  doing  everything  possible  with  their  limited  appropriation  to 
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stamp  oat  the  disease ;  bat  where  so  many  animals  have  been  exposed, 
and  where  the  contagion  has  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  pastures  of 
half  a  dozen  farms,  experience  shows  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
remove  all  danger  except  by  killing  all  animals  exposed  and  quaran- 
tining the  farms  for  a  long  time. 

MARYLAND. 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  reports  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Maryland,  Dr.  Rose'was  directed  to  proceed  to  Balti- 
more during  the  last  week  of  October,  1883,  and  examine  a  sufficient 
number  of  stables  to  form  a  basis  for  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease  in  that  section.  The  cases  of  sickness  men- 
tioned are  only  those  in  which  the  symptoms  indicated  pleuropneu- 
monia.  The  following  is  a  list  of  stables  in  the  order,  in  which  they 
were  examined,  with  a  condensed  summary  of  the  information  ob- 
tained : 

Stable  No.    1:  Contains  tliirty-iive  cows.      Ono  chronic  case,  two  recent  deaths. 

Stable  Nu.    2 ;  Thirteen  cows.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.    3 :  Sixteen  cows.    One  chronic  case,  two  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    4 :  Seven  cows.    No  informatiou. 

Stable  No.  5 :  Nineteen  cows.  Adiuit  that  cows  are  exchanged  as  soon  as  thej^ 
show  signs  of  disease. 

Stable  No.    6 :  Nine  cows.    Three  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    7 :  Two  cows.    Admits  recent  deaths  from  Inng  disease. 

Stable  No.    8 :  Thirteen  cows.    Two  recent  deaths  from  acate  long  disease. 

Stable  No.    9 :  Seventeen  cows.    Have  lost  many  iu  the  past.    All  are  now  weU. 

Stablo  No.  10 :  Eighteen  cows.    Have  lost  two  during  the  summer. 

Stable  No.  11 :  Nineteen  cows.  Would  neither  allow  an  examination  nor  give  in- 
formation. 

Stable  No.  12 :  Seven  oows.    None  sick.    No  information. 

Stable  No.  13 :  Eleven  cows.    None  sick. 

Stable  No.  14 :  Fifty-six  cows.  One  aonte  and  four  chronic  oases  of  pleuro-pueu- 
m'onia.    Have  lost  heavily  m  past  years. 

Stable  No.  15:  Eighteen  cows.  Five  sick  with  acAte  lung  disease  within  two 
months,  of  which  three  died. 

Stable  No.  16:  Forty-two  cows.  Acknowledge  a  loss  of  over  200  oows  from  lung 
disease  within  three  years.    Several  now  coughing. 

Stable  No.  17 :  Fifty  animals.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.  18:  Thirty-six  animals.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.  19:  Original  herd  12  animals.  Three  died  during  September  and  October. 
Calf  died  in  October  which  State  Veterinarian  examined  and  pro- 
nounced affected  with  plenro-pneumonia.  Three  stiU  sick  with 
Name  disease.  Fizst  cow  to  sicken  came  from  another  stable  in 
Baltimore  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  herds  in  the  nineteen  stables  referred  to  above  contained  398  ani- 
mals, of  which  12  were  found  to  be  sick  or  only  partially  recovered  at 
the  time  of  inspection;  3  cows  had  recently  been  exchanged  while  sick, 
and  18  recent  deaths  had  occorred.  The  total  number  of  animals  which 
had  recently  sickened  with  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  above 
stables  was,  consequently,  33,  or  8.3  i)er  cent. 

This  inspection,  while  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  very  accurate  indica- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  the  Baltimore  dairy  cattle  which  are  con* 
stantly  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  nevertheless  sofBcient  to 
show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  stables  are  infected,  and  that 
many  cases  of  the  disease  occur. 

A  considerable  number  of  inoculation  and  cohabitation  experiments 
have  been  made  and  ore  still  in  progress,  and  will  be  given  in  detail  in 
the  First  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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THB  OUTBREAK  OF  PLEUBO-PNEUMONIA  IN  THE  WEST. 

On  the  15th  day  of  July,  1884,  Dr.  Trumbower  was  requested  to  visit 
a  COW  at  Sterling,  111.,  belougiug  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Keefer.  He  found  one  of 
his  thoroughbred  Jersey  cows,  aged  about  six  years,  with  the  following 
symptoms: 

The  skin  was  abnormally  dry  and  dead-looking,  the  animal  standing 
with  the  head  extended  and  the  ears  slightly  drooping,  coughing  fre- 
quently and  protruding  the  tongue.  The  character  of  the  cough  was 
dry,  harsh,  and  rather  weak,  but  not  very  painful.  The  eyes  were 
bright  and  prominent,  respiration  50,  pulse  d4,  weak  but  regular,  tem- 
perature 103.8^  F.  Auscultation  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  revealed 
a  suberepitant  sound  immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  a  little  below 
the  median  line.  In  the  middle  and  superior  regions  the  respiratory 
murmur  was  slightly  augmented ;  x>ercussion  elicited  a  trifling  dullness 
over  the  lower  third  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  In  other  parts  no  ab- 
normal sound  was  produced,  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly-increased 
resonance  over  the  middle  and  superior  regions.  On  the  left  side  a  loud 
murmur  or  sonorous  rhonchus  was  heard  in  the  median  region  behind 
the  shoulder^  accompanied  by  a  dry  and  soft  rubbing  sound;  below  this 
part  no  respiratory  murmur  was  audible,  but  in  the  act  of  coughing  a 
gurgling  or  splashing  sound  was  heard  as  that  of  a  liquid  being  sud- 
denly agitated  in  a  cavity.  Percussion  revealed  dullness  over  the  cen- 
tral and  lower  posterior  portions  of  the  lung.  Ko  abnormal  sensitive- 
ness was  manifested  by  pressure  being  apphed  along  the  spine  or  i>er- 
cussion  over  the  chest.    The  history  of  this  case  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keefer  saw  this  cow^  Lass  O'Lowrie,  on  the  stock-farm  of  W.  C. 
Clarke,  Geneva,  111.,  on  the  6th  day  of  AprU.  At  the  same  time  he  also 
saw  there  two  other  cows,  Tama  Warren  and  Kutrina  of  Tunlaw;  all 
three  had  the  appearance  of  uuthriftiness,  the  hair  looking  rough  and 
dry,  but  this  was  attributed  to  a  severe  winter  without  proper  care, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Lass  O'Lowrie,  to  recent  calving.  On  the  6th  of 
June  Mr.  Keefer  bought  the  latter  animal  from  Mr.  Clarke  upon  the 
representation  that  she  was  perfectly  healthy.  She  was  shipped  on  the 
8th,  and  was  four  hours  in  transit.  When  Mr.  Keefer  took  her  from  the 
^car  and  drove  her  to  his  place  she  coughed  frequently*  and  her  hair  looked 
bad.  She  was  thin  in  flesh  and  yielded  no  milk.  She  calved  some  time 
in  March  and  was  again  pregnant.  From  this  time  on  she  gradually  be- 
came poorer  and  weakier.  The  milk  secretion  remained  entirely  susx)ended. 
She  stood  in  the  field  away  from  the  other  cattle,  and  usually  rested  on 
the  right  side  when  in  a  recumbent  position.  Bumination  was  entirely 
suspended,  appetite  capricious,  cough  increasing  in  frequency,  and  had 
paroxysms  of  almost  incessant  coughing,  lasting  in  the  early  morning 
for  an  hour  or  longer:  nose  alternately  moist  and  dry;  occasionally  a 
string  of  mucus  would  be  noticed  to  drop  from  the  nostrils ;  the  cough 
became  more  painful  and  the  tongue  was  protruded  in  the  act ;  frequent 
grating  of  the  teeth  was  heard ;  no  irregularity  of  the  pulse  or  tympa- 
nitis was  noticed ;  no  arching  of  the  back  or  turning  out  of  the  elbows ; 
no  moan  or  grunt  accompanied  respiration :  no  rusty  colored  and  no 
discolored  expectoration  was  coughed  up.  The  case  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  tuberculosis,  and  isolation  was  recommended^  and  slaughter  and 
burial  as  soon  as  he  could  decide  upon  the  necessity  of  the  measure. 
He  was  requested  to  give  notice  and  allow  a  post-mortem  examination 
to  be  made  when  she  was  slaughtered,  or  in  case  she  should  die.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  she  was  bled  to  death.  On  examination,  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  found  filled  with  tubercles  covering 
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a  Bpaoe  4  inches  in  diameter ;  they  presented  diiferent  stages  of  derel- 
opment,  some  containing  a  thick  yellow  or  inspissated  pns,  while  others 
were  undergoing  a  caseons  degeneration  or  calcification,  and  still  others 
appeared  as  small,  indurated,  brown,  or  reddish,  circumscribed  spots 
in  the  interlobular  tissue.  There  was  very  slight  adhesion  between 
the  visceral  and  parietal  pleura  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  extremity 
of  the  right  lung ;  the  superior  and  posterior  four-fifths  of  the  right  lung 
was  apparently  healthy ;  on  the  left  side  there  existed  extensive  adhe- 
sion of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  to  the  side  of  the  chest  and 
diaphragm,  implicating  almost  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  side  of  the 
pericardium ;  a  large  amount  of  firm  gelatinous  exudation  and  strong 
flfarons  bands  unit^  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  central  portions  of  the 
posterior  lobe  firmly  to  the  pericardium^  diaphragm,  and  costal  pleura ; 
no  abnormal  effusion  was  present  in  either  side  of  the  chest ;  no  indica- 
tions of  the  recent  affection  of  the  pleura  were  seen ;  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  left  lung  contained  numerous  tubercles  and  abscesses  from  the 
smallest  visible  size  to  half  an  inch  iu  diameter ;  many  tuberculous 
nodules  coalesced  so  as  to  form  large  irregularly-shaped  masses ;  in  the 
posterior  lobe,  beginning  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  extend- 
ing downwards  and  backwards,  was  discovered  a  cavity  10  inches  in 
length,  which  contained  a  pint  of  fluid  of  a  grayish-black  color  of  very 
offensive  odor,  holding  in  suspension  disintegrated  lung  tissue ;  also 
in  this  cavity  was  discovered  a  mass  of  infarcted,  necrosed  lung  tis- 
sue, weighing  2  pounds;  the  part  nearest  the  right  lung  was  break- 
ing down  and  liquefying.  Another  mass  of  dead  lung,  weighing  4 
ounces,  of  a  yellow,  granular,  or  caseous  appearance,  indicating  that  it 
was  much  older  than  the  larger  mass,  was  found  lying  in  and  partially 
buried  in  a  separate  sack  which  communicated  with  the  larger  cavity. 
The  mass  of  infarcted  necrosed  lung  on  section  presented  a  reddish- 
brown  appearance,  and  the  lobules  were  distinctly  outlined  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  bronchi.  The  walls  of  the 
cavity  were  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  one-quarter  inch  thick,  and 
remains  of  blood  vessels  extending  into  and  across  the  cavity.  The 
antero-superior  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  presented  one, 
compact  mass  of  tubercular  nodules,  and  throughout  the  central  parts' 
of  this  organ  numerous  tubercles  were  seen.  One  measuring  2  inches 
in  diameter  was  located  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  was  undergoing 
calcification.  In  the  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  there  were  masses 
of  compact  tuberculous  matter  encysted  in  strong  fibrous  capsules,  one 
of  which  measured  3  inches  in  diameter.  Nearly  all  of  the  tubercles 
presented  a  bright  yellow  color  on  section,  and  but  few  gray  tubercles 
were  seen,  and  then  only  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Dr.  Trumbower  sent  parts  of  the  lungs  and  liver  of  this  animal  to 
Washington  for  my  examination.  The  cow  had  evidently  been  affected  - 
with  tuberculosis,  but  the  encysted  mass  of  dead  lung  was  a  lesion 
which  is  not  produced  in  this  disease,  but  which  is  a  frequent  result 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  seemed  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  two  diseases  might  have  existed  at  the  same  time  in  this  animal, 
though  the  iact  that  we  knew  of  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  that  section 
of  the  country  made  the  presence  of  this  disease  appear  very  doubtful. 

On  investigating  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Mr.  Clarke's  farm  it  was 
learned  that  his  animals  had  been  suffering  from  a  disease  that  had 
caused  the  death  of  several  during  the  spring  and  summer.  A  cow 
which  had  been  sold  to  C.  P.  Ooggeshall  and  taken  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Boyd,  of  Blmhurst,  was  very  sick,  and  a  second  cow  bought  by 
Mr.  Boyd  was  also  sick.    On  the  12  th  of  August  1  visited  Mr.  Boyd's 
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place,  itind  found  that  the  cow  called  Cream  Ecca,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ooffgeshall,  had  died  the  20th  of  Jtily^  that  the  cow  Edith  St.Hilaire 
had  improved  very  much  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  was  then  be- 
lieved by  her  owner  to  be  nearly  well.  Another  cow,  called  Dessie  4th, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Boyd's  herd,  was  very  sick.  This  animal  was  suffering 
from  acute  lung  disease,  with  complete  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration 
over  the  right  lung,  and  dullness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  thorax.  Her  temperature  was  105^  F.  Au  examination  of  Edith 
St.  Hilaire  revealed  dullness  and  loss  of  re8i)iratory  murmur  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  right  lung.  Au  examination  of  Cream  Ecca  had 
been  made  by  a  local  physician,  who  pronounced  her  affection  to  be 
consumption,  and  called  the  changes  which  he  saw  in  the  lung  tissue 
caseous  degeneration.  A  piece  of  this  lung  tissue,  which  was  secured 
and  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  was  hopatized  as  in  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  ^ 

These  facts  appeared  sufficient  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  contagious 
plenro-pneumonia,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  history  beyond  the  Clarke 
herd,  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  only  cow  of  which  a  careful /w«^ 
m(yrUm  examination  had  been  made  was  certainly  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, it  seemed  best  to  reserve  a  decision  until  more  complete  evidence 
had  been  obtained.  In  regard  to  Cream  Ecca,  it  was  said  that  her  sick- 
ness came  on  soon  after  calving,  which  occurred  July  2 ;  that  she  re- 
tained the  afterbirth  and  failed  firom  that  time.  Two  or  three  days 
later  the  afterbirth  was  removed  by  force  and  she  commenced  to  sink 
rapidly  and  died  July  20.  The  autopsy  was  not  made  until  two  days 
later.  There  was  consequently  some  reason  for  thinking  that  her  lung 
disease  might  have  been  the  result  of  septic  infection  as  a  consequence 
of  the  forcible  removal  of  the  afterbirth.  In  regard  to  Dessie  -Ith,  it 
was  said  that  she  had  been  tied  by  one  of  the  farm  hands  to  a  wagon 
in  the  lot  where  she  had  been  exposed  to  a  cold  rain  and  had  undoubt- 
edly suffered  in  consequence.  It  was  believed  by  her  owner  that  this 
exposure  had  aggravated,  if  it  had  not  caused,  ho.r  disease.  In  regard 
to  Edith  St.  Hilaire,  it  was  thought  that  she  might  have  taken  cold, 
.  and  there  were  some  indications  that  she  had  a  tendency  In  tubercido- 
sis.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration  the  only  safe  course  ap- 
peared to  b^  to  make  farther  investigations  before  deciding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  I  urged  Mr.  Boyd  to  allow  the  slaughter  of 
one  or  both  of  his  sick  animals  j  this  he  willingly  consented  to  do, 
but  it  was  now  so  late  in  the  afternoon  that  wo  postponed  the  slaughter 
until  the  following  day.  On  visiting  the  farm  August  13, 1  Ibuud  Mr. 
Boyd  somewhat  undecided  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  allow  the  slaughter 
of  his  valuable  animals  for  examination  witliout  farther  evidence  that 
they  were  affected  with  a  contagious  disease.  While  discussing  the 
matter  one  of  the  Chicago  newspai)ers  was  receive<l  which  contained  a 
sensational  article  announcing  the  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuroi>neu- 
monia  among  Mr.  Boyd's  cattle,  and  a  few  niinutes.later  two  ropoiters 
ap[)eared,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  ww  investigation,  It  was  now 
thought  best  to  delay  the  slaughter  and  examination  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  this  could  be  accomplished  in  quiet  and  with- 
out undue  publicity.  In  the  mean  time  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  isolate  the  sick  animals  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  two 
cows  which  had  shown  loss  of  appetite  and  an  increased  temperature 
without  any  perceptible  lesions  of  the  lungs  were  also  placed  by  them- 
selves. On  the  morning  of  August  14, 1  made  a  third  visit  to  l*]lmhurst, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  member  of  the  late  Treasury 
Cattle  Commission,  Mr.  Wadham,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  the  two  sick  cows  were 
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slangbtiMcd.  An  examination  of  the  lungs  of  Edith  St.  HUaire  showed 
the  posterior  half  of  the  right  lung  to  be  adherent  to  the  ribs  and  dia- 
jihragm.  The  whole  posterior  part  of  the  lung  was  inclosed  in  a  fibrouH 
cyst,  the  lung  tissue  being  hepatized,  of  a  reddish  color,  but  still  intact 
and  firm.  The  median  part  of  the  left  lung  was  in  the  same  condition. 
With  Dessie  4th  the  inferior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  right  lung 
adhered  by  thick  false  membranes  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  There 
was  an  abundant  efinsion  of  straw-colored  liquid  in  both  sides  of  the 
chest.  Two-thirds  of  the  right  lung  was  hepatized,  the  thickened  inter- 
lobular bands  being  distended  with  exudation  liquid.  There  was  plain 
evidence  from  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
lung  that  the  inilammation  had  been  of  a  progressive  nature,  and  that 
some  lobules  had  brien  invaded  much  later  than  others.  The  left  lung 
was  covered  at  its  posterior  border  with  thick,  white,  false  membranes; 
these  were  also  seen  over  its  anterior  lobe;  there  were  blood  discolora- 
tions  of  the  pleura  and  signs  of  hepatization  in  its  earliest  stage,  lu 
this  case  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  lung  tissue 
involved,  the  progressive  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  marbled 
appearance  of  the  lung  made  it  impossible  to  hesitate  longer  in  con- 
cluding that  the  disease  was  contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia.  It  was  in 
every  respect  a  typical  case  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Boyd  had  been  informed  at  my  first  visit  that  the  disease  was 
probably  pleuro  pneumonia,  and  that  he  should  at  once  take  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  infection  of  other  animals,  both  in  his  own  herd 
and  in  the  herds  of  his  neighbors;  and  he  was  informed  as  soon  as  the 
ei^amination  of  two  animals  was  concluded  that  there  could  no  longer 
be  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  would  be  necessar>^ 
to  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  its  spread. 

August  15  I  went  to  Geneva,  HI.,  and  examined  the  condition  of  the 
aniinals  that  were  still  on  Mr.  Clarke's  farm.  Mr.  Clarke  informed  me 
that  the  first  animal  which  showed  signs  of  disease  was  the  bull  Finis 
Lawrence,  which  became  sick  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  was 
killed  in  June.  The  cows  Ella  Lawrence,  Duchess  of  Broome  Count:v', 
Myrrhine,  and  Damask  all  showed  signs  of  sickness  about  the  middle 
of  Jane.  Ella  Lawrence  was  killed  with  the  bull;  Duchess  of  Broome 
County  died.  Myrrhine  and  Damask  recovered,  and  were  on  the  farm 
at  the  time  the  examination  was  made.  Tama  Warren  had  also  been 
killed,  and  Mr.  Clarke  insisted  that  this  was  because  she  was  worthless 
as  a  breeder.  Six  animals  in  all  had  been  killed  or  had  died  on  Mr. 
Clarke's  place  since  May.  According  to  accounts  received  from  other 
sources  it  is  probable  that  Tama  Warren  and  Nutrina  of  Tnnlaw  were 
sick  as  early  as  April  6. 

At  the  time  my  examination  was  made  Damask  and  Myrrhine  were 
both  in  very  good  condition,  showing  more  flesh  than  one  usually  sees 
with  Jersey  cows.  Their  hair  was  smooth  and  glossy,  and,  extexnally, 
they  presented  every  appearance  of  perl'ect  health.  My  examination 
was  made  in  the  pasture  field,  where,  owing  to  the  wind  and  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  flies,  it  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  desirable. 
At  this  time  the  lungs  of  Damask  showed  no  signs  of  disease.  Myrr- 
hine showed  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  behind  the  right  shoulder. 
Two  other  cows  in  the  herd  and  two  bulls  presented  more  or  less  evi- 
dences of  lung  disease,  but  this  was  not  sufiiciently  marked  to  allow  a 
positive  conclusion  as  to  its  cause.  One  cow  was  evidently  affected 
with  tubeivulosis.  31  r.  Clarke  hud  brought  on  his  place  since  June  1 
one  animal  from  New  Jersey,  three  which  he  had  purchased  at  thw 
Epler  sale  at  Vigiuia,  111.,  one  from  C.  A.  Keefer,  of  Sterling,  111.,  and 
13  A— ^84 
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several  from  Wisconsin.  It  was  impossible  to  jndge  from  any  informa- 
tion which  I  could  obtain  from  him  in  what  manner  the  diseane  had 
been  brougjit  to  his  place.  As  Ella  Lawrence  had  exime  from  Feorith 
and  as  I  heard  rumora  of  disease  at  that  place,  T  decided  to  make  my 
next  investiffation  there. 

August  IG  I  ealled  on  Messrs.  D.  H.  and  8.  ti.  Tripp,  and  on  Mr.  O. 
J.  Bailey,  at  their  offices  in  Peoria.  These  gentlemen  at  once  admitted 
that  they  had  lost  animals  from  some  disease,  the  nature  of  which  they 
did  not  understand,  and  they  freely  placed,  at  my  disposal  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  could  obtain  bearing  upon  the  matter.  It  was 
here  that  I  gained  my  first  insight  into  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  the  disease  into  Illinois,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bailey 
and  to  Messrs.  Tripp  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  gave  me. 
The  first  cases  of  this  disease  occurreil  in  the  Tripp  herd,  and  they 
assured  me  that  the  only  animals  that  had  been  brought  ux>on  their 
place  for  several  months  before  this  sickness  were  three  cows  pur- 
chased at  the  Virginia  sale,  which  occurred  February  21.  These  cows 
were  Helena  Bex,  Albert's  Pansy,  and  Fancy  Le  Brocq.  Those  animals 
when  first  brought  from  Virginia  were  taken  to  Mr.  Tripp's  stable 
in  Peoria,  and  afterwards  Helena  Kex  was  taken  to  his  farm,  whioh  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  I  have  been  told  by  people 
who  were  at  the  Virginia  sale  that  Helena  Rex  was  coughing  at  that 
time  and  did  not  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  but  Mr.  Tripp  either  did 
not  notice  this  or  was  not  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  aftected 
at  all  seriously.  The  first  cow  that  presented  unmistakable  evidences 
of  disease  was  Pomare,  a  cow  kept  for  family  use  in  the  town  stable. 
The  earliest  symptoms  were  noticed  with  her  about  the  first  of  April, 
and  she  died  April  17.  She  was  treated  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  for 
lung  fever,  but  she  had  previously  been  a  good,  healthy  cow.  Helena 
Eex  aborted  April  25,  and  within  three  or  four  days  became  sick  and 
was  treated  for  inflammation  of  the  womb.  She  had  a  cough,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  apparently  recovered.  When  I  examined  her,  August  17, 
there  was  dullness  over  a  portion  of  the  right  lung  and  a  creaking  sound 
heard  on  auscultation.  This  lung  bad  evidently  been  extensively  af- 
teeted,  i\ud  a  considerable  part  of  it«  tissue  had  been  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease. Ko  other  cases  of  disease  occurred  until  July  12,  wheu  the  oew 
Anna's  Orphan  presented  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  died  July  27.  The  next  ease  occurred  July  25.  It  was  a  cow  called 
Queenette,  which  died  August  4.  A  poat-m&rtem  examination  showed 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  The  last  case  which 
had  occurred  at  that  time  was  a  calf,  daughter  of  Pomare,  whioh  died 
August  13  after  a  short  sickness.  An  examination  after  death  left  no 
doiiot  that  the  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleunu  All 
of  these  animals  ha<l  been  taken  down  suddenly  with  an  acute  disease, 
which  pipidly  ran  its  course  and  terminated  fatally.  I  was  assured 
that  there  had  been  no  disease  of  this  kind  among  their  cattle,  por 
among  any  other  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  so  far  as  they  knew,  previous  to 
the  purchase  of  the  three  animals  at  Mr.  Spier's  sale. 

The  first  sickness  in  Mr.  Bailey's  herd  occurred  with  a  cow  called  Lady 
Florentia,  which  had  been  in  his  stable  in  Peoria  up  to  May  10,  and  was 
then  taken  to  his  farm  7  miles  in  the  country.  This  cow  had  not  licen  in 
actual  contact  with  any  of  Mr.  Tripp's  cattle,  and  the  only  Avay  in 
which  the  disease  could  be  accounted  for  in  her  was  that  it  had  been 
<*arricd  by  some  person  going  from  one  stable  to  the  otheu.  Who  showed 
no  signs  of  disease  until  al]^ut  the  middle  of  June.  Her  ti'oublo  was 
thought  to  be  indigestion.    She  milked  less  than  usual,  but  still  gave 
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80  jfm^  that  she  ooold  not  be  dried  op.  8iie  wa«  eiok  alM>ati  three 
w^eks,  but  was  in  pasture  and  had  a  Mr  appetite  all  the  time.  Wben 
I  examined  her,  August  16,  she  still  had  a  bad  coqgh*  The?f|  was 
dqli^es^  over  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  right' lupg,  wjlbli 
partial  loss  of  murmur  and  a  whistling  sound,  ^t  that  time  she 
wap  said  to  be  improving  in  appearance,  her  eyes  were  bright^  ker 
coat  smooth  and  glossy,  and  her  external  appearance  was  that  of  gwd 
health.  The  second  animal  to  become  sick  was  Lechepe.  She  stipw^d 
^e  first  symptoms  about  the  20th  of  June.  There  was  loss  of  ap" 
petite  and  milk,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  couffh.  She  d|ed  Au- 
gust 8,  and  examination  showed  the  right  lung  solid  and  red,  giiaaily 
enlarged^  and  was  described  as  looking  like  liver;  it  was  acDierent 
to  the  ribs  and  covered  with  false  membranes.  The  thurd  cow  to 
sicken  was  Champion  De  Pansy.  The  first  symptoms  were  seen  An- 
gsst  11  or  12.  August  16,  when  I  examined  her^  there  was  dullness 
over  both  lungs,  loss  of  respiration  on  the  right  side,  labored  breath- 
ing, and  a  temperature  of  105f ^  ;p,  August  18  this  cow  was  killed  fbr 
examination,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Bauoh,  seeretvy  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  State  veterinarian,  both  of  whom  I 
had  invited  to  be  present  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  disease  and 
be  convinced  of  its  nature.  An  examination  revealed  the  right  lung 
adherent  to  the  costal  pleura  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  also 
firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  folse  membranes  were  yellowish- 
white  in  color,  and  from  one»fourth  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  Two  gallons 
of  yellow  effusion  surrounded  the  lung.  The  lung  tissue  iras  nearly  all 
hepatiii^ed,  marbled  in  appearance,  with  interlobular  connective  tissue 
distended  with  exudation;  the  pericardium  was  thickened  and  covered 
with  false  membranes.  The  left  lung  was  not  hepatized,  but  it  was  con- 
gested throughout,  and  the  pleura  was  .covered  with  delicate,  false  mem- 
branes, which  were  solidly  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura. 

Disinfection  was  commenced  at  once  at  both  of  these  places,  and 
every  measure  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease. 
The  cow  Lady  Florentia  was  a  very  valuable  animal,  but  I  informed 
Mr.  Bailey  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  herd  th^t  b^b  should 
be  slaughtered.  This  has  since  been  done^  and  I  learn  that  her  owner 
wafi  fully  satisfied,  from  an  examination  of  her  lungs,  of  the  importance 
of  this  measure.  The  information  which  I  obtain^  here  made  it  seiun 
very  probable  that  .Mr.  Clarke  had  introduced  the  disease  on  his  place 
also  with  animals  purchased  at  the  Epler  sale.  He  received  from  there 
the  oows  Midnight  and  Nutrina  of  Tunlaw,  and  with  these  W(|8  shipped 
to  his  place  Ella  Lawrence,  a  cow  that  was  sent  to  the  sale  at  Beoria 
by  Mr.  Tripp.  According  to  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  Ha- 
trinaof  Tunlaw  was  the  first  cow  to  sicken  on  Mr.  darkens  form,  and 
she  doubtless  was  the  means  of  infecting  his  oth^r  animals.  The  Vir- 
ginia sale  was  quite  a  large  one,  and  animals  from  it  had  been  sent  to 
a  large  number  of  places  in  different  Western  States. 

The  condition  of  affairs  now  seemed  so  very  serious  that  I  returned 
to  Ghicago,  and,  with  your  approval,  issued  the  following  circular: 

PSPABTSn^MT  OV  AOIUGlTLTUiURy 

WMkington,  4uguH  f^,  I89i, 
To  the  CattU-Owners  of  ihs  UtiiUd  Staiei* : 

Owing  to  the^istoncctof  a  dlae^uw  Buppo^cd  to  be  eontagioos  plQn^o-piiQuiaQpift  i|i 
several  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  hereby  request  owners  of  all 
herds  pi  Jersey  cattle  m  the  United  States,  into  \Tbicn  new  animais  have  been  hutro- 
dttMd  sinee  January  1,  to  stop  sUipmeuts  of  cattle  nntil  after  October  1,  The  iUwsiMiP 
f^ina  to  l^ve  l^e^n  if^t^oduqea  by  Auipa^ls  sold  at  Vlrgluia,  CasQ  Cpni^ty,  UUfiois,  ix| 
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Febraary,  1884,  and  these  animals  were  widely  distribntcdtbrongh  the  Western  States. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  persons  owniujc  cattle  tracing  to  this  sale,  and  all  others 
having  cattle  affected  with  disease  of  the  lungs,  will  at  once  oonniianicate  with  Dr. 
T>,  E.  Salmon^  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  care  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
ChieagO)  III.,  and  clearly  state  the  condition  of  their  herds  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  attention  of  owners  of  cattle  and  railroad  and  other  trau8i>ortation  companies 
is  called  to  section  7  of  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indns^,  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $5,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  ^ear,  or  both,  for  »hij>piu<;  cattle  affected 
with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease 
known  as  pleuro-pnenmonia,  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another.  The  cordii^ 
co-operation  of  State  authorities  and  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfewe  of  our 
cattle  industries  is  earnestly  desired  in  order  to  avert  this  danger  which  now  menaces 
the  herds  of  the  country. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING, 
CommisHoner  of  JgriculiHre. 

August  22  I  visited  Mr.  Spier's  place  at  Virginia,  secured  a  complete 
list  of  the  animals  which  he  hod  sold  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  made 
an  examination  of  the  remainder  of  his  herd.  I  found  no  animfJs  there 
showing  any  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonla,  and  Mr.  Epler  informed 
me  that  he  had  lost  none  .from  his  original  herd  since  the  sale;  but  a 
cow  called  Jessie  of  Gloverside,  which  he  had  bought  at  Beardstown, 
HI.,  and  brought  to  his  place  in  April  or  May,  died  in  June  of  an  acute 
lung  disease,  which,  judging  from  the  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  lungs  that  I  received  from  him,  must  have  been  pleuro-pneumonia. 
A  cow  called  Deerfoot,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bevis,  of  Virginia, 
at  the  sale,  contmeted  pleuro-pneumonia  and  died  in  March.  The  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  and  appearance  of  the  lungs  w  as  very  clear 
and  left  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  affection.  This  animal  had  not 
come  in  contact  with  other  cattle  during  her  sickness.  Another  cow, 
called  Jennie  of  Mapledale,  was  ^old  to  Porte  Tates,  of  Spring^eld,  HI. 
She  was  afterwards  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  died  in  April. 
I  saw  the  owner  of  the  cow  and  the  gentleman  who  made  the  post- 
mortem  examination,  and  their  statements  show  that  she  had  been 
affected  with  pleuropneumonia.  Maud  Holly  was  sold  to  £.  S.  Hod- 
son,  of  Springfield,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  was  treated  for  some 
slight  sickness.  When  I  examined  her,  August  22,  she  was  looking 
well,  but  had  a  cough,  with  slight  dullness  and  loss  of  res])iration  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the  left  lung.  Mollie  of  Mapledale  was  sold  to 
Frank  Gaston,  of  Normal,  111.  She  became  sick  April  6,  a  few  days 
after  having  dropped  a  premature  calf.  She  was  supposed  to  be  affected 
with  lock-jaw,  and  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  at  this  time  what  really  was  the  matter  with  this  cow,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  from  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the  case  that  it  was 
one  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  although  no  other  animals  in  the  herd  con* 
tracted  the  disease.  The  cow  Patalene  was  purchased  by  D.  W.  Kaw- 
lings,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  but  he  left  her  with  Mr.  £pler  until  April  2  or 
3.  She  was  afterwards  sick,  but  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
various  accounts  I  have  received  as  to  the  character  of  her  trouble  and 
the  time  when  she  showed  the  lirst  symptoms.  Mr.  Bawlings  gave  Dr. 
Trumbower  a  statement  dated  September  22,  in  writing,  that  he  found* 
ered  her  a  little  the  first  time  he  fed  her,  and  that  he  called  Mr.  liock- 
well  to  see  her  the  following  Sunday,  and  that 'this  gentleman  gave  her 
medicine  on  Sunday  and  Monday  and  possibly  on  Tuesday;  that  she 
never  was  sick  a  day  after  that  to  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Eawlings  had  pre- 
viously written  to  me,  under  date  of  August  22,  that  he  understood  from 
inquiries  recentiy  made  that  his  cow  had  been  afi'ected  with  lung  fever. 
He  knew  she  had  a  very  bad  cough  and  did  not  get  over  it  for  several 
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weeks.  He  stated  that  she  still  coaghed  once  in  a  while  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  as  if  she  were  choked.  Charles  Eockwell  stated  to 
Dr,  Trumbower  that  his  visit  to  treat  the  cow  Patalene  was  on  the  10th 
of  May.  He  knew  this  from  an  entry  in  his  book,  but  he  fails  to  re- 
member anything  about  her  having  been  overfed.  He  stated  that  she 
had  a^  very  bad  cough,  and  he  diagnosed  the  disease  as  influenza.  She 
recovered  in  about  four  days.  Soon  after  that  she  was  turned  into  Mr. 
Morrison's  field  to  pasture.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  roan  Short-horn  cow 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bawlings  was  taken  sick  in  tbe  field,  and  Mr.,  Bock- 
well  treated  her.  He  could  not  tell  positively  what  ailed  her,  but  she 
did  not  cough  as  bad  as  the  Jersey  cow.  He  treated  her  for  a  month  in 
the  stable  of  Eawlings,  and  accepted  her  in  pay  for  the  treatment.  Mr. 
Bawlings  i^aid  that  she  coughed  very  badly,  and  it  seemed  to  hurt  her 
very  much.  He  titiought  she  was  taken  sick  ten  days  or  two  ^eeks 
after  the  illness  of  the  Jersey.  Mr.  Eockwell  turned  this  cow  into  the 
Morrison  pasture  for  a  while,  and  then  took  her  to  his  own  barn  and 
kept  her  there  until  August  7,  and  she  was  killed  for  beef  a  few  days 
later.  Mr.  Morrison  had  two  cows  in  this  pasture.  One  of  them  be- 
gan to  cough,  and  Thomas  Scott  was  called  to  treat  her  on  the  19th  of 
Jane.  She  was  sick  and  weak,  though  eating  all  the  time,  and  thin 
looking ;  she  protruded  her  tongue  while  coughing.  Dr.  Tiffany  treated 
two  cows  in  the  adjoining  field,  which,  he  states,  were  affected  with 
simple  catarrhal  fever.  They  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Br.  Trum- 
bower examined  Patalene  and  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Morrison  on  the 
18th  of  September,  but  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  disease  at  that  time. 
The  cows  Julia  May  and  Jane  Stoughton  were  sold  to  J.  B.  Warlow,  of 
Danvers,  Dl.  He  took  them  home  a  few  days  after  the  sale.  Julia 
May  was  thin  and  looked  bad  when  he  bought  her.  She  had  a  cough 
when  she  reached  his  place.  In  the  month  of  June  her  cough  became 
more  frequent,  and  she  lost  flesh  and  strength ;  her  breathing  was  very 
difficult,  and  she  died  on  the  10th  of  July.  They  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  and  found  one  lung  attached  to  the  ribs  and  the  covering 
coated  with  a  <<  scum."  This  lung  was  double  the  weight  of  the  other. 
In  cutting  across  the  solidified  portion  it  had  a  marbled  apx)earance. 
Jane  Stoughton  has  never  been  sick  nor  even  coughed.  The  cow  Eva 
B.  was  sold  to  William  Hanna,  of  Golden,  111.,  who  received  her  on  the 
23d  of  February.  She  coughed  occasionally  at  that  time,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it.  About  one  month  after  the  purchase  she  became 
sick,  refused  to  eat,  and  appeared  dull  and  stupid.  This  continued  for 
several  days;  she  then  aborted,  and  eight  or  ten  days  later  appeared 
to  be  well  again,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  cough.  She  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Trumbower  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  at 
that  time  presented  no  evidences  of  disease. 

W.  P.  Whitson  &  Son  purchased  at  the  Epler  sale  the  cow  Pansy 
Lassie  and  the  bull  Andrew.  I  learafed  from  Mr.  Epler  and  others  that 
Pansy  Lassie  had  an  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  pneumonia 
soon  aftier  she  was  received  at  Virginia.  She  was  treated  for  this  dis- 
ease, and  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  much  improved,  though  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  she  had  recently  been  sick,  and  she  was  not  sold 
as  a  perfectly  healthy  cow.  Mr.  Whitson  did  not  understand  that  i^e 
had  been  sick  with  lung  fever,  and  though  she  was  thin  in  flesh  he 
did  not  suspect  any  previous  disease.  Examined  September  17  by  Dr. 
Trumbower,  she  presented  the  most  positive  evidences  of  chronic  pleuro- 
'  pneumonia.  There  was  very  extensive  and  probably  complete  hepatiza- 
tion of  the  left  lung;  only  a  very  small  amount  of  air  entered  the  larger 
bronchi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  and  produced  a  whistling,  blow- 
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iug  BOuiid  ^t  each  expiiatiou.  The  right  side  showed  uo  marked  syuip- 
tomfi  of  disease.  This  cow  coughed  every  ten  minutes  or  oftener  when 
she  was  made  to  move.  The  congh  was  suppressed  and  shallow,  and 
a^fparently  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain.  The  bull  Andrew  ap- 
peared to  be  all  right,  but  two  or  three  other  animals  in  the  herd 
Were  beginning  to  cough.  William  Bell,  of  Miami,  Mo.,  purchased 
eighteen  head  of  cattle  at  the  Epler  sale.  One  of  these,  Zadie,  was 
tak&n  sick  about  the  12th  of  May  and  for  ten  days  ate  very  little  and 
had  a  cough.  She  wa.s  isolated,  and  after  calving  began  to  improve 
and  was  turned  in  with  the  other  cattle.  This  herd  was  examined  Aug- 
ust 27  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  when  all  the  animals  were  found  in  fine  con- 
dition, with  no  signs  o*f  pleuro-pneumonia  in  any.  This  completes  the 
list  (Oi  animals  sold  at  the  Epler  sale,  which  our.  investigations  show  to 
have  afterwatds  been  affected  with  a  disease  having  symptoms  resem- 
bling liiose  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

As  vety  many  of  the  cattle  sold  at  the  Epler  sale  soon  afterwards 
became  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  as  the  mingling  of  the  ani- 
ifaals  at  this  sale  was  the  only  means  by  which  many  of  these  herds 
cOtdd  be  connected,  it  became  very  certain  that  the  disease  in  Illinois 
had  been  btought  to  that  State  with  some  animals  that  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  £!pler.  The  animals  which  he  had  collected  for  this  sale  had 
come  from  a  number  of  different  herds  located  at  widely  sepateted 
points.  An  investigation  of  the  condition  of  these  herds  led  us  to 
believe  that  only  one  had  been  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  This 
herd  belonged  to  Mr.  0.  E.  C.  Dye,  of  Troy,  Ohio.  On  the  28th  of 
Deoeinber,  1883,  Mr.  Epler  purchased  five  cows  of  Mt.  Dye.  The  ani- 
mals were  shipped  soon  after,  and  arrived  at  Virginia  January  4, 1884. 
These  cows  were  MoUie  of  Mapledale  and  Jennie  of  Mapledale,  both  of 
which  came  from  the  herd  of  James  Lyman,  of  Downer^s  Grove,  Ill.»  in 
May,  1883 ;  Fancy  Le  Brocq,  which  was  bought  at  Kellogg's  sale  in  iTo- 
vember,  1883,  and  had  come  from  the  herd  of  l5.  A.  Givons,  of  Cynthiana, 
Ky.;  Albert's  Pansy,  from  the  herd  of  George  V.  Green,  of  Hopkins- 
ville,  in  November,  1882 — this  cow  had  not  been  on  Mr.  Dye's  farm 
since  her  purchase ;  Pansy  Lassie  had  been  purchased  of  John  E.  Ham- 
ilton, in  November,  1882. 

Mr.  Dye  informed  me  that  he  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  the  disease 
broke  out  among  his  cattle.  The  first  animal  attacked  was  Bayou 
d'Or,  a  bull,  which  had  not  been  away  from  his  place  since  Octx)ber, 
1883.  This  animal  showed  the  first  symptoms  some  time  in  February, 
and  died  in  March.  A  number  of  cattle  in  his  herd  were  affected  and 
some  Were  killed,  but  he  undoubtedly  had  two  different  diseases  in  his 
herd  at  the  same  time — a  severe  sore  throat  and  pleuro-pneumonia — 
and  it  is  now  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  which  of  the  animals  were 
affected  with  the  sore  throat  and  which  had  this  in  connection  with 
the  Inng  tllsoase.  Tliree  calves  were  killed  which  Mr.  Dye  thought 
wetc  only  afifected  with  the  sore  throat  trouble,  but  Dr.  Butler,  who 
attended  his  cattle  at  that  time,  thought  they  also  had  lung  disease. 
When  I  was  at  the  farm  I  saw  one  of  the  animals  affect^^d  with  the 
disease  of  the  throat,  which  wa.^  suffering  very  severely,  but  Which 
had  no  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs.  I  feel  confident,  therefore,  that 
Mt.  Dye  is  correct  in  stating  that  some  of  his  cattle  were  affected  with 
disease  of  the  throat  only,  but  this  makes  it  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  decide  just  how  many  cases  of  pleuro  pneumonia  occuriiBd  in  his  herd. 
He  lost,  altogether,  four  animals  which  died  and  three  which  were  killed 
previons  to  my  visit  As  soon  as  this  trouble  was  discovered  among  his 
animals  all  sales  were  stopped,  the  sick  animals  Were  put  by  themselves 
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OB  a  diflTerent  farm;  the  stables  were  whitewasbed  and  disinfected  and 
every  )>recaation  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other 
herds,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  no  animals  in  the 
vidnity  of  his  farm  have  contracted  the  disease.  An  examination  of 
his  herd  revealed  the  fact  that  a  number  of  animals  still  showed  i>08i- 
tive  evidence  of  Inng  disease.  An  effort  was  made  immediately  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  purchase  and  slaughter  the  affected  animals,  but  the 
discovery  of  another  affected  herd  in  the  State  destroyed  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  diseased  animals  and 
thus  freeing  the  State  from  the  disease.  Mr.  Dye,  however,  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  disease  in  his  herd,  and  consented  to  have  those  ani- 
mals slaughtered  which  presented  the  plainest  signs  of  the  affection 
on  condition  that  the  State  board  of  agriculture  would  recommend  the 
granting  of  compensation  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  legislature. 

September  19  I  selected  seven  animals  which  presented  signs  of  lung 
disease,  and  these  were  appraised  and  slaughtered.  The  following  is  a 
brief  statement  of  the  post-mortem  appearances: 

No.  107. — ^Nearly  all  of  the  surface  of  the  right  lung  attached  to  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm.  The  lung  was  one  large  cyst,  in  which  the  hepa- 
tized  tissue  was  nearly  all  disintegrated  and  bix)ken  down  into  pits. 

Bttll. — Right  lung  adherent  to  ribs  and  diaphragm.  A  cyst  3  by  4 
inches  in  diameter  contained  hepatized  lung  tissue  badly  broken  down. 

Sylvie.— Posterior  portion  of  the  left  lung  atrophied  With  fibrous  de- 
genWation  and  adherent  to  ribaS  and  diaphragm. 

No.  145. — Left  lung  adherent. to  ribs  and  diaphragm,  encysted  mass 
four  inches  in  diameter  containing  disintegrated  lung  tissue. 

No.  114. — Left  lung  slightly  adherent  to  diaphragm  and  ribs,  weigh- 
ing 12  to  14  pounds,  containing  encysted  mass  of  eight  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  and  weighing  8  to  10  pounds. 

No.  142. — ^Both  lungs  adherent  to  diaphragm  and  ribs,  atrophy  and 
fibrous  degeneration  of  one-third  of  left  lung,  two  small  and  encysted 
masses  of  dead  lung  tissue. 

No.  41. — ^Right  lung  largely  adherent,  atrophied  with  fibrous  degen- 
eration: in  the  pleural  space  between  the  lungs  and  slightly  attach^  to 
the  diaphragm  was  a  larrge  cyst  tuU  of  purulent  liquid  and  having  the 
capacity  of  about  one  quart. 

The  remainder  of  the  suspected  animals  were  placed  by  themselves  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  others  of  the  herd,  and  Mr.  Dye  con- 
sented to  consider  the  whole  place  in  qaarantine  until  such  time  as  I 
could  declare  all  danger  to  be  past* 

Mr.  Dye  does  not  know  how  the  disease  was  introduced  into  his  herd. 
He  bad  purchased  a  number  of  grade  Jersey  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore  and  a  large  number  of  registered  Jerseys  from  the  herd  of 
the  late  John  W.  Garrett,  the  of  the  same  county,  in  November,  1883. 
The  same  month  he  purchased  fifteen  head  of  A.  M.  Herkness,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  part  at  private  sale,  and  a  part  at  his  auction.  Two  weeks 
earlier  than  this  he  had  purchased  a  car-load  of  registered  Jerseys  at 
KeUogg's  combination  sale  in  New  York.  All  of  these  cattle  were 
shipped  to  his  farm  at  Troy.  1  believe  that  the  disease  was  brought 
with  the  grade  Jerseys  which  had  been  gathered  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  1  have  been  unabfe  to  find  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
any  berds^  so  far  as  examined,  from  which  the  other  cattle  came,  and 
it  seems  very  evident  that  if  the  disease  had  existed  in  Mr.  Garrett^s 
herd  or  among  any  cattle  at  Herkness'  auction,  or  at  Kellogg's  sale^  it 
would  have  been*  carried  to  other  places,  and  we  should  have  found  it 
in  many  other  herds  besides  that  of  Mr.  Dye  and  those  whicdi  had 
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received  cattle  from  Liin.  It  seeuieil  probable  that  amon^  the  grade 
Jerseys  there  was  one  which  had  recovered  from  the  acute  stage  of 
X)leuropDeumODia,  and  which,  while  appearing  healthy,  was  still  able 
to  communicate  the  disease,  as  we  know  is  the  case  with  so  many  of 
the  animals  which  make  an  apparent  recovery  from  plenro-pneumonia. 
Mr.  Dye  has  only  sold  a  very  few  animals  since  the  time  when  the  infec- 
tion was  probably  introduced  among  his  cattle.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  animals  from  his  herd  had  car- 
ried the  disease  to  other  places  besides  the  herd  of  Mr.  Epler.  This 
exception  Ivas  a  lot  of  three  Jerseys  sold  by  Dye  to  C  N.  Mitchell,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  delivered  about  February  I's^  1884.  The  introduc- 
tion of  these  animals  into  Mr.  MitcheiriS  henl  has  been  foUowed  by  an 
outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  he  has  lost  seven  ani- 
mals from  the  disease.  An  inspection  of  liis  herd  on  September  4 
showed  that  five  additional  animals  had  been  affected,  and  still  showed 
very  evident  symptoms.  September  20  I  examined  two  otlier  cows 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  which,  au  unregistered  animal,  had  a 
slight  crepitation  and  blowing  sound  in  the  right  lung.  It  was  my 
judgment  that  she  had  6ufl(Bred  from  a  mild  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  he  informed  me  that  she  had  been  sent  to  his  farm  a  month  or 
more  previous  to  be  bred  to  his  bull.  She  had  been  there  but  a  few 
days  when  she  was  brought  back  to  another  farm^several  miles  distant. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  which  died  in  his  herd,  with  date 
of  death:  Doe's  Blucher,  April  27 ;  Donna  Daisy,  May  1;  Yivianetta, 
May  6 ;  Bapier's  Melville,  May  28 ;  one,  name  not  known,  died  May  31; 
one,  name  not  known,  died  June  2. 

At  the  first  examination  of  Mr.  Clarke's  herd  we  were  informed  that 
he  had  shipped  eleven  head  of  cattle  in  June  to  H.  D.  Frisbie,  of  Cyn- 
thiana,  Ky.,  and  that  on  August  9  nine  other  animals  were  shipped  to 
the  same  party.  When  it  became  certain  that  Mr.  Clarke's  herd  had 
been  sufiering  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  1  telegraphed  to  the  honorable 
Proctor  Knott,  governor  of  Kentucky,  under  date  of  August  1,  that  fl. 
D.  Frisbie,  of  Cynthiana^  Ky.,  had  recently  purchased  twenty  head  of 
cattle  from  Clarke's  herd  at  Geneva,  111.,  stating  that  this  h^  was  un- 
doubtedly affected  at  that  time  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
that  I  had  ordered  a  veterinarian  to  examine  Frisbitfs  herd,  In  view 
of  the  enormous  live-stock  interests  of  the  State,  I  recommended  the 
prohibition  of  all  movement  of  cattle  from  Frisbie's  herd  until  after  an 
examination  of  their  condition  was  made.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
veterinarian  asked  to  make  this  examination  was  unable  to  leave  his 
practice,  the  examination  of  this  herd  was  •not  made  until  August  29 
and  30.  At  that  time  Dr.  Trumbower  made  a  careful  examination  of 
all  animals  which  had  been  purchased  from  Clarke,  and  a  number  of 
others  in  the  herd,  and  imported  to  me  their  condition  under  date  of 
August  30.  He  was  told  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  who  owned  the 
herd  of  cattle,  -that  they  had  purchased  only  fifteen  head  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  instead  of  twen^,  as  we  had  been  previously  informed.  As 
t  Jicre  has  since  been  a  question  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Dr.  Tmmboworat  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  especially  in  regard 
toinformation  which  he  communicated  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  Ims^ke 
the  following  summary  of  his  report,  which  was  written  at  Cynthiana  the 
day  the  examination  was  made,  and  before  any  controversy  had  arisen, 
and  consequently  atatime  when  therecould  have  been  no  reason  whatever 
for  stating  anything  but  the  exact  truth.  There  were  six  calves,  as  fol- 
lows :  Nora  Lawrence,  temi)erature  on  August  30, 102.6°  F.,  respira- 
tory murmur  entirely  absent  in  left  lung  and  complete  ccmsolidation 
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revealed  on  percussion.  To  account  for  this  condition  it  was  stated  tliat 
this  calf  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  of  a  pond  and  nearly  suflFocated.  It  was 
said  to  have  always  eaten,  and  to  have  shown  no  signs  of  sickness  ex- 
cept a  severe  cough.  It  was  more  emaciated  than  the  other  calves ; 
born  some  time  in  March.  Floss  Lawrence,  temperature  104.6^  F. ; 
some  consolidation  in  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung ;  cough  dry  and 
frequent,  with  mucus  and  crepitant  rales  and  dry,  rasping  sounds ;  born 
aiay  4.  Flora  Bronzo,  temperature  103°  F. ;  dry  cough,  white  mucus 
discharge  from  the  nostril.  Fairy  Bronzo,  temperature  103.6O  F.  5  no 
symptoms  except  cough.  Cicero  Sunbeam,  strong  mucus  rhonchus. 
Fancy  Cruiser,  dry  wheezing  sounds,  especially  in  left  side ;  tempera- 
ture' 103.e<^  F.  All  of  these  calves  had  been  kept  isolated  in  a  pen  and 
fed  out  of  the  same  pail  with  a  half  gallon  of  skimmed  milk  twice  daily  to 
each  calf.  They  were  thin  in  flesh  and  all  have  a  cough.  They  were 
placed  in  this  pen  on  their  arrival  and  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the 
older  cattle.  The  following  are  the  cows  which  showed  signs  of  disease 
at  that  time :  Flora  St.  Hilaire,  temperature  103^  F. ;  received  from 
Clarke  August  8 ;  dullness  over  the  upper  part  of  right  lung.  Bell  St. 
Hilaire,  temperature  103.1*^  F. ;  received  from  Clarke  August  8 ;  did 
not  detect  any  positive  evidence  of  lung  disease,  but  her  breathing  was 
more  rapid  than  other  animals  in  the  same  condition,  and  she  had  a 
suspicions  cough.  Flora  Orange  Peel,  bought  in  Wisconsin  in  1883 ; 
temperature,  102.5O  F.  Several  small  spots  revealed  dullness  over  the 
lungs  and  others  an  undue  resonance  on  percussion.  Sarah  1st,  bought 
at  a  combination  in  New  York  in  May;  temperature,  103^  F. ;  cough 
frequent,  dry,  and  husky.  Dora  Mell wood,  from  the  same  sale;  tem- 
perature, 103.40  F. ;  dullness  over  the  lower  half  of  eighth  and  ninth 
ribs  of  left  side.  Eissa  Cicero,  bred  by  Mr.  Lake;  temperature,  103.8^ 
F. ;  ha<l  a  harassing  cough.  Jessie  St.  Hilaire,  purchased  from  Clarke 
August  8 ;  temperature,  IOS.6^  F. ;  cough  dry  and  frequent ;  dullness 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs  on  right  side ; 
pain  evinced  on  pressure  on  intercostal  spaces.  Lome  D.,  received  from 
Clarke  July  1 ;  temperature,  104.5^  F. ;  troubled  with  cough.  Many  of 
the  other  cattle  have  a  dry^  husky  cough.  Frisbie  &  Lake  state  that 
the  rag- weed  is  the  cause  of  this,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  many  of  the 
animals  may  be  in  the  initial  stage  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  *  The  seventy- 
one  head  of  this  number  which  were  examined  were  pastured  on  160 
acres  of  blue-grass  land,  having  plenty  of  water  and  shade.  They  were 
in  good  condition  5  their  coats  looked  smooth  and  healthy,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  FrisDie  &  Lake  stated  that  they  had  not  had  a  sick  ani- 
mal on  their  place  this  season;  that  they  had  not  sold  any  animals  ex- 
cept twenty -two  head  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Hamilton  in  ttte 
month  of  November.    Dr  Trumbower  added : 

1  told  FriRbie  &>  Lake  tho  coDdition  in  which  I  fonnd  all  their  animals,  and  stroncly 
warned  tbem  against  disposing  of  any  of  them.  I  told  them  that  Flora  St  Hilaire, 
Nora,  and  Floss  Lawrence  were  evidently  afilicted  with  plenro-phenmonia,  and  that 
several  others  were  exceedin^rly  suspicions.  They,  however,  will  maintain  the  asser- 
tion that  none  of  them  are  diseased,  uid  will  abule  their  time  to  discover  the  tme 
natnre  of  the  affection.  I  have  good  reason  to  infer  from  the  conversation  I  had  with 
FriBbie  that  if  anv  of  their  stock  become  actually  sick,  they  ^ill  quietly  kiU  them  or 
some  accidf^nt  will  happen.  They  told  me  they  would  use  every  means  m  their  power 
to  remove  all  suspicion  from  their  herd,  and  that  if  any  injury  was  done  to  them  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation  they  would  hold  the  Government  responsible.  Mr.  Lake 
thought  he  would  refuse  ta  allow  you  [Dr.  Salmon]  to  make  a  second  examination,  as 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  one  I  made,  and  that  they,  if  they  considered  it  neces- 
sar^"^,  would  employ  a  veterinarian,  ot  a  number  of  them,  to  make  examinations  on 
thcfir  part,  and  that  they  would  have  to  take  a  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Frisbie 
wanted  to  make  a  compromise  with  me  in  this  way:  That  if  I  tronld  pronounce  the 
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older  cattle^  eatirely  free  from  disease,  they  wotild  be  willing  to  kill  all  of  tbe  six  head 
of  calves,  bnt  would  not  allow  any  post-moriein  examination  made  of  them ;  tli<^y  would 
be  willing  to  state  that  I  had  pronounced  ono  of  them  auBpicioufi,  and  thrrefore  they, 
to  insure  safety,  had  killed  the  calves  and  removed  thereby  all  danceroffnrther  con- 
tamination. I  refused  to  enter  into  any  such  compact,  but  told  them  that  I  would  report 
to  you  the  exact  condition  in  which  1  found  their  cattle,  and  that  I  would  not  express 
a  positive  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  although  the  actual  condition  of  two 
of  theui^  in  connection  with  their  history,  would  be  sunicient  ^unds  for  a  positive 
diagnosis  without  any  great  danger  of  mistake.  They  were  gomg  to  send  dispatches 
to  the  le/Kling  stock  papers,  making  the  statement  as  I  made  it  to  them,  so  there 
should  not  be  any  conflict  between  them  and  me,  and  went  so  far  as  to  write  it  down. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  that  promise  and  seeming  show  of  doing  justice  to  us  and  to 
themselves,  they  forwarded  dispatches  stating  that  I  found  no  disease  in  their  herd 
and  pronounced  them  all  healthy. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  explains  itself,  shows  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  this  Department  npon  the  receipt  of  the  above  report : 

Tnitrd  States  Drpartmbnt  op  Agiuculturb, 

JTiuhingUm,  D,  C,  St^iemher  13,  1884. 

GkxTLemkn  :  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  D.  £.  Salmon,  Chief  cti  the  Bniean  of  Animal 
Industry,  that  twenty  head  of  cattle  purchased  by  you  of  M.  G.  Clarke,  6f  Geneva,  111., 
left  that  Jierd  at  a  time  when  contagious  plonro-pneumonla  exiBt<ed  in  it.  I  aYn  also 
informed  that  some  of  these  animals  now  in  your  herd,  when  examined  by  Dr.Tmm- 
bower,  a&  inspector  of  the  Bnrean  of  Animal  Indnst^,  showed  very  marked  ^^p- 
toma  of  this  disease  iu  it«  chronic  form.  Animals  showing  those  symptoms  are  liable 
to  infect  others  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact  lor  an  indeftnite  time  after 
thev  have  apparently  recovered.  I  desire  to  inform  you,  therefore,  that  your  herd  is 
in  danger  of  being  infected  so  long  as  animals  that  have  onoe  been  aneoted  with 
plonro^pnetimDnia  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it ;  and  also  that  animals  that  have  oome 
in  contaot  or  been  exposed  to  cattle  that  have  once  had  an  attack  of  plenro-pneumo- 
nia  endanger  other  herds  which  may  come  in  contact  with  them. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  sections  6  and  7  of  "  An  act  fbr 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,"  dtc,  approved  May  229, 1884,  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  send  animals  affeeted  with  pleuro-pnenmoniafrom  one  State 
into  another.  In  view  of  the  great  <langer  now  menanoing  the  vast  live<stook  i  nterests 
of  onr  country  on  account  of  the  presence  of  this  dangerous  disease  in  the  West,  this 
Department  is  determined  to  use  all  its  influence  to  secure  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  all  parties  who  are  responsible  for  the  further  dissemination  of  plonto- 
pneumonia. 

Hoping  that  you  will  destroy  all  animals  in  your  herd  that  have  been  affected  with 
this  plague,  ancl  isolate  the  remainder  of  the  herd  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion lor  three  monthH  after  such  exposure, 
I  am,  verv  resjiert fully,  &c., 

E.  A.  CARMAN, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Messrs.  FRismE  &  Lakr, 

Cgnthinnaf  Ky, 

On  the  same  day  the.following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Govenior 
of  Kentucky: 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Wti8liin0on,  J),  C,  September  13,  18P4. 

Sir  :  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  l>e«n  informed  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Sal- 
mon,. Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Anuiial  Industry-,  that  Messrs.  Frlsbie  &,  Lake,  of  C.vn- 
tliiana,  Ky.,  purchased  twenty  head  of  cattle  of  AI.  G.  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  111.,  at  a 
t  ime  when  contagious  plenro-pnenmonia,  or  lung  plague,  existed  in  his  (Clarke's)  herd. 
Furthtnr,  that  Dr.  Trumbower,  an  Xxwpector  of  this  Bureau,  recently  examined  the 
herd  belonging  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  and  found  some  of  the  animals  showing 
very  marked  symptoms  of  this  disease,  in  the  chronic  form.  Animals  showing  these 
symptoms  are  liable  to  infeot  others  with  which  they  may  come  in  oontaot  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  they  have  apparently  reroverwl. 

Bhdrtly  after  the  examination  of  thi»  h»;id  by  Dr.  Tmmbower,  a  telegram  waa  pub- 
lished to  the  effect  that  our  Inspector  ibund  all  the  animals  in  a  haafihy  oomdition. 
Thin  was  not  true,  as  l>oth  Dr.  Trumbower  and  Dr.  Salmon  afiirm. 

We  have  to-day  afldreseed  a  letter  to  Mesara.  Frisbie  St.  Lake,  vequeatiiig  them  to 
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Boapend  iVutber  sales  of  cattle  for  the  present,  and  T^onld  be  glad  if  yoa  would  do  tho 
same.    UioldM  tttringent  tnea«ures  are  used  this  dedtmctive  plague  will  speedily  ex- 
V&id  over  the  eBtire  ooimtry. 
Very  respectfolly,  Ac., 

£.  A.  CARMAN, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
Hon.  J.  Proctob  Ksott, 

Firankfirt,  Ky, 

13ie  Department  was  informed  by  the  secretary  to  Governor  Knott 
that  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  letter  were  promptly  communicated 
to  Messrs.  Frisble  &  Lake. 

ISie  following  letter,  in  reply  to  the  one  forwarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  September  13,  was  received  from  Messrs. Frisbie  &  Lake: 

Ctkthiana,  Kir.,  S^imbtr  15, 1864. 

Sir  :  We  iire  in  receipt  of  your  communication  without  date,  but,  from  postmark, 
mailed  at  Washington  on  the  13th  instant,  informing  us  thftt  you  have  been  in^med 
by  "  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Boreau  of  Animal  Lidnstty,  that  twenty  head  of 
cflttle  ^mrohased  by  you  [us]  of  M.  G.  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  HI.,  left;  that  herd  At  a  time 
t^en  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  Existed  in  it.''  From  card  h<^?etofore  published 
by  ttt,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed,  you  will  find  a  correct  statement 
as  to  our  purchase  of  Mr.  Clarke,  which  will  show  the  inacouraoy  bf  Dr.  Baimoft's 
information,  as  to  our  purchases.  Mr.  Clarke,  from  whom  tre  bought,  says  it  is  not 
true  that  at  the  time  our  cattle  left  his  herd  contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia  existed  in 
it.  or  that  it  ever  has.  You  Author  say  in  your  letter:  ''  I  am  also  infuttnod  that  Aome 
of  these  animals  now  in  your  herd,  when  recently  examined  by  Dr.  Tmmbowor^  ftn 
In«ptetor  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry,  showed  very  marked  s^ptoius  of  this 
disease  in  its  chronic  form."  Bv  reference  to  our  inclosed  card  yon  will  See  Dh 
'Tmm^wer's  statement  to  us  of  the  condition  of  our  herdafber  hecOnclnded  his  exami- 
nation. That  statement  was  prepared  in  Dr.  Trumbower's  presence,  re^  to  him,  l^nd 
after  collections  made  by  him  was  said  by  him  to  contain  nothing  but  the  facts  as  he 
found,  them. 

Dr,  Trtimbowor,  when  he  came  to  our  place,  was  given  every  facility  and  our  hearty 
co-operation.  Ho  began  his  elimination  on  the  30th  of  August  and  concluded  it  On 
September  1.  We  demanded  of  him  the  result  of  his  investigation,  and  he  gave  it  to 
us  as  set  forth  in  our  card.  From  him  nor  other  official  of  the  Government  did  we 
receive  any  farther  information  or  communication  of  any  kind  regarding  our  herd. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  painful  was  our  surprise  to  read  in  the  Commercial  Gazette 
of  Cincinnati  of  the  12th  instant  the  following  dispatch  from  its  special  correspondent: 

"Lexington,  Ky.,  September  11. 

'  *A  comnii  tteo  of  prominent  cattle-men  went  to  Frankfort  to-day  to  endeavor  to  pro-  • 
cure  quarantine  orders  against  the  herd  of  Jerseys  at  Cynthiana,  Ey.,  tho  property  of 
Frisbie  &  Lake.  The  United  States  veterinary  surgeon  examined  the  cattle  and  found 
a  number  of  them  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  in  its  worst  form.  Armed  with  a 
wpett  to  this  effect  they  went  to  Frankfort,  but  faUed  to  make  anything  by  it,  no 
Kftntueky  law  applying  to  the  case.  The  oattle-men  will  probably  have  to  take  the 
law  iuto  their  own  nands  unless  the  State  provides  for  them.  Fears  that  Ohio  And 
other  States  will  quarantine  against  Rentuoky  ^re  expressed,  which  would  seriously 
affiset  the  market  and  out  off  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  fat,  salable  cattle  here." 

Also  the  following  special  to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal: 

"Fbankfort,  Kt.,  SqHemher  11. 
*'Beliablo  and  satisfactoxy  information  having  been  received  by  the  cattle-breeders 
of  this  section  of  the  State  tiiat  veritable  plcnro-pnenmonia  was  now  afifeotingthe 
httd  of  Frisbie  A  lAke  in  the  county  of  Harrison,  a  large  delegation  of  breeders  came 
to  the  city  this  evening  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  governor  on  the  best  means  «rt 
pvevanting  a  spread  ctf  that  dread  disease.  To  give  their  cause  of  complaint  itfe  dae 
ittpoTtanee,  they  showed  the  governor  the  following  statistics:  *Froni  1711  to  17^ 
n  deattoyed  S(X),000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Europe;  from  1793  to  1796,  ixom  300,000  to 
400,000  in  Italy;  and  in  1S42,  300,000  head  in  £K7^t.  In  1865  it  had  proved  fatal  to 
600,000  head  in  Great  Britain  in  eighteen  months.'  The  same  article  says^  Hhe  malady 
is  propagated  by  contagion,  that  treatment  is  inefficacious,  and  that  extinction  of  the 
poHon  by  slanghter  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  to  be 
tlie«iily  tatisfaetory  and  economical  method  of  contending  with  it.'  The  attorney- 
general  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  said  that  the  laws  of  Kentucky  only  provided 
wt  the  -impounding  of  diseased  cattle,  and  could  not  oover  the  threatened  danger.  In 
the  matter  under  iravisement  the  breeders,  among  whom  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexandex^  Mr. 
Luoas  Bvoadhead,  and  otfaexs  of  this  county— also  of  Scott,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon  Coim* 
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tiesr-then  agreed  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  representing  not  only  the  large  breetlere, 
but  all  the  cattle  owners  of  the  State^  to  aevise  ways  and  means  of  stamping  out  the 
disease  and  protecting  their  immense  interests  firom  its  dread  ravages.  They  ask  the 
press  of  the  State  to  please  take  notice  of  this  intention  on  their  part,  aftecting  as  it 
does  the  price  and  wholesomeness  of  beef,  and  consequently  the  interest  of  every  in- 
dividual in  the  State.    A  day  and  place  of  meeting  will  be  designated  later." 

And  also  the  following  editorial : 

''And  so  it  seems,  after  all  denials,  that  the  fearful  cattle  scourge,  pleuro-pnen- 
monia,  has  broken  out  in  at  least  one  point  in  Kentucky — in  a  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cynthiana,  Harrison  County.  Speedy  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  stamp  out  the  scourge,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ruin 
that  awaits  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  interests  of  the  State.  The  peril 
of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Kentucky  is  without  a  law  efficacious  in 
the  case.  Already  the  leading  breeders  are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  no  doubt 
something  to  the  purpose  will  be  accomplished." 

And  to  nnd  that  articles  of  like  tenor  were  in  the  Lexington  papers.  Thus,  through 
the  whole  State,  was  disseminated  the  information  upon  authority  of  Dr.  Trumbower 
that  our  herd  was  affected  with  the  dread  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  creating  fear 
and  consternation  everywhere,  and  jeopardizing  the  values  of  all  the  cattle  interests 
of  the  State.  Immediately  we  telegraphed  Dr.  D.  £.  Salmon,  inquiring  of  him  what 
Dr.  Trumbower  had  re^rted  as  to  our  herd,  and  thus  learned  for  the  first  time 
from  a  Government  oificial  that  it  was  reported  our  herd  was  infected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. We  cannot  conceive  what  changed  Dr.  Trumbower's  views  after  leaving 
here  as  to  our  herd  having  the  disease.  We  do  not  understand  why,  after  his  chance 
of.  view,  we  were  not  notified  of  it,  being  the  parties  most  deeply  interested ;  why 
we  were  not  notified  by  Dr.  Salmon  that  he  had  so  reported ;  wby  some  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  fjGKst  was  not  made  to  us  and  the  public,  instead  of  seeking  au 
indirect  and,  to  us,  unknown  channel  to  reach  the  puolio  through  the  press.  We 
feel  that  ye  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with  and  may  oe  wrohgfully  subjected  to  verj- 
great  loss.  , 

Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  law,  we  would  say  we  have  hereto- 
fore been  law-respecting  and  abiding,  and  propose  to  continue  so. 

You  will  readily  perceive  from  our  statement  as  to  Dr.  Trumbower  that  we  would 
be  compelled  to  have  more  reliable  evidence  than  any  statement  he  could  make  to 
believe  our  herd  was  diseased.    We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  herd  is  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  so  believing,  of  course  we  will  not  destroy  any  of  them. 
Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servants, 

FRISBIE  &  LAKE. 

Hon.  £.  A.  Carman, 

Aeting  CtnMHisHimer  of  Agriouliure* 

The  following  is  the  published  card  alluded  to  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  & 
Lake  in  the  foregoing  letter: 

NO  CATTLR  PLAGUE  AT  CYNTHIANA. 

KdUor  Farmer's  Home  Journal: 

A  publication  having  appeared  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette  and  other  papArs  that  a 
certain  lot  of  Jersey  cattle  had  been  shipped  from  M.  G.  Clarke,  Geneva,  111.,  to  Cyn- 
thiana, Ky.,  we  desire  to  say  that  about  July  1  we  purchased  of  Mr.  Clarke  seven  reg- 
istered Jersey s~ three  cows,  one  yearling,  one  last  winter's,  and  two  small  calves ;  and 
about  one  month  afterward  received  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  would  like  to 
sell  us  another  lot.  The  i\  rst  purchase  giving  ihe  satisfaction  they  did,  we  visited 
Mr.  Clarke  and  made  the  second  purchase  of  seven  head,  making  in  all  fourteen  head 
of  registered  Jerseys,  Mr.  Clarke  putting  in  a  grade  heifer  to  pay  freight  fipom  Gen- 
eva to  Chicago,  ni.  We  received  the  first  purchase  with  Nutrma  of  Tunlaw  (9946), 
about  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  second  about  the  10th  of  August.  Not  having  any  in- 
timation in  the  least  that  this  stock  had  been  exposed  to  any  contiwiouA  disease,  and 
they  all  being  in  fine  condition,  we,  of  course,  turned  them  in  with  uie  balance  of  our 
l^erd,  except  the  four  calves,  which  were  turned  in  a  lot  with  a  few  other  calves.  We 
can  state  positively  that  not  a  single  one  of  our  entire  herd  of  nearly  eighty  head 
has  ever  hieen  sick  since  the  Clarke  stock  was  turned  in  with  them,  and  we  oan  how- 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the  world  are  healthier 
or  freer  from  disease  than  ours.  We  had  one  calf  that  fell  into  the  pond  the  day  after 
arrival,  and,  we  think,  took  cold,  and  has  not  done  as  well  as  the  balance,  but  with 
this  exception  have  had  no  sickness  whatever,  and  can  say  to  the  world  that  our  henl 
is  entirely  ff ee  from  any  contagidhs  disease  whatever,  and  stand  prepared  with  our 
herd  to  substantiate  this  assertion. 

Now  for  the  investigation  made  by  the  United  States  Government  on  August  30  and 
September  1.  Dr.  M.  R.  Trumbower,  United  States  Veterinary  Inspector,  was  or- 
dered to  our  place  to  inspect  our  herd  by  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Anlmtl 
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Inclusiry,  and  after  making  a  thorough  and  careful  oxaminatiou  of  our  entire  herd, 
consisting  of  seventy-one  head  of  thoroughbred  cows  and  heifers,  he  found  them  all 
healthy  and  in  good  condition  with  the  e^wception  of  one  cow  and  one  heifer  tJiat  never 
saw  the  stock  sold  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Keeffi-  and  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Illinois.  These  two, 
he  claims,  have  affection  of  the  lun^s,  but  would  not  pretend  to  state  or  say  that  they 
were  affected  with  plenro-pneunionia  or  any  other  con  tagious  disease.  Tlieso  two,  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  the  entire  herd,  are  now  in  a  fine,  healthy  condition.  Then  he 
carefully  examined  the  calves  running  in  the  lot  mentioned  together.  One  of  these 
calves  he  found  with  left  lung  consolidated,  this  being  the  calf  that  fell  in  the  pond 
heretofore  mentione<l,  and  one  other  calf  discharging  at  the  nose  and  a  cough,  show- 
ing evidence  of  bronchial  and  lung  nlf'ection  in  a  slight  form.  The  cough  he  attrib- 
uted to  eating  rag-weed. 

After  examining  and  re-examining,  this  was  the  extent  of  his  discoveFy  of  any  dis- 
ease in  our  entire  herd.  Nutrina  of  Tnnlaw  (9d46),  the  cow  that  was  said  to  have 
taken  the  disease  to  Mr.  Clarke's  place,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  badly  dis- 
eased with  the  dreadful  disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  worst  form  while  at  Mr. 
Clarke's,  proved,  upon  three  close  and  careful  examinations  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  to  bo 
entirely  free  from  any  disease  and  sound  as  a  bell,  with  the  remark  ''tliat  she  was 
safe  in  any  herd,  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  ner."  This  cow  has  been  running 
with  our  herd  over  two  months.  Now,  if  any  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  with  a  herd  of 
about  eighty  head,  can  say  that  after  as  thorough  an  examination  as  this  he  only 
finds  two  or  three  head  out  of  condition  he  certainly  is  fortunate.  Now,  Jersey  breed- 
ers and  the  public  at  large,  you  need  have  no  fears  of  any  disease  from  our  herd. 
We  propose  to  stand  by  them,  knowing  they  will  stand  by  us,  for  we  know  their 
healthy  condition  substantiates  this  statement. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  correct  the  statement  made  in  the  papers  that  there  were 
twentj)r  head  shipped  to  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  there  being  only  the  number  named  above. 
We  wish  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  fact  that  not  a  single  head  of  our  herd,  in- 
cluding all  the  Clarke  stook,  both  cows  and  calves,  has  ejrer  refused  for  a  single  day 
to  take  its  feed,  and  certainly  this  is  of  itself  sufiicient  evidence  of  its  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

FBISBIE  &  LAKE. 

CTKTHiyiNA,  Kx>,  September  1, 1884. 

Three  days  later  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Department: 

Ctnthiana,  Ky.,  September  18,  1884. 

Silt :  Since  writing  you  on  the  15th  instant  the  following  facts  have  occurred,  which 
we  deem  it  proper  to  advise  you  of.  On  Sunday  last  we  observed  an  old  cow  of  our 
herd  was  on  and  droopy,  showing  signs  of  sickness.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
in  her  appearance  to  excite  alarm,  nor  were  her  symptoms  those  commonly  attribu- 
table to  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  However,  on  yesterday  the  cow  be- 
came very  sick  and  much  bloated.  We  relieved  her  by  puucturiiig  the  stomach,  allow- 
ing the  gas  to  escape.  But  as  she  was  evid<  ntly  a  very  sick  cow  we  imnu'diately  tol- 
egrajihed  to  Dr.  £.  T.  Hnggard,  veterinary  surgeon  at  I^xiuglou,  to  come  hero  this 
morning.  In  response  to  oiir  summons  he  came.  The  bloat  of  the  animal  prevented 
his  making  sach  examination  of  the  luugs  as  would  determine  the  extent  of  their 
affection,  if  affoctod  at  all,  and  he  asked  that  the  animal  might  Oo  slaughtered  and 
0,  voat-mortem  examination  made.  To  this  we  readily  consented,  and  the  animal  was 
killed  and  the  examination  made  in  our  presence.  The  right  lung  was  evidently  very 
mach  diseased,  and  Dr.  Haggard  pronounced  the  disease  with  which  the  animal  waa 
afiected  as  pleuro-pneumonia.  Another  animal  in  the  same  pasture  is  sick  and  seri- 
ously affected  as  the  cow  wo  slaughtered,  and  will  probably  die,  Two  or  three  cattle 
on  another  place  aro  not  well.  Our  herd  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  fitty  head, 
and  all  of  them  had  an  opportanity  to  take  the  disease  if  contagious. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

FRISBIE  &  LAKE. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Carman, 

AaHng  Cammiseioner  of  Agriculture, 

The  meeting  of  stook-men,  alluded  to  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  in 
their  first  letter  to  the  Department,  was  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1884.  The  Department  is  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Bunyon,  sec- 
retary, jfor  the  following  official  copy  of  the  proceedings : 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  KENTUCKY. 

In  response  to  an  orveat  request  of  the  president  of  the  Kentucky  SJiorthom 
Breeders'  Association,  aiarge  number  of  Jersey,  Shorthorn,  and  grade  oattla-breeders 
assembled  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  September  19, 18^,  to  detormine  on  the  oourse  of  action 
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in  regard  to  the  report  ofiBeially  made  that  plenro-pneimioiaa  exiflted  in  t^e  h«r4  of 
Jerseys  owned  by  Meesrs.  Friehie  &  Lake.  The  Bev.  Rutherford  Dooglaae,  a  promi- 
nent  Jersey  breeder,  was  caUe<l  to  the  ehair,  and  Mr.  Dan  Ranyou,  of  the  Live  Stook 
Record,  was  made  secretary.  Messrs.  Frisbie  &.  Lake  did  not  arrive  untU  the  meet- 
ing had  made  some  progress,  bat  were  represented  by  tbeir  attorney,  Hqn.  Qf^h 
West.  Mr.  Kstill  st<ated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  detCMrmim^  whether 
pleuro-pneumonia  did  or  did  not  exist  in  this  seotion,  and  that  as  it  was  a  aabject  9f 
vital  import  to  cattle^men,  we  should  at  once  take  action  en  the  «ftair.  Theohaifinan 
responded  that  the  disease  was  the  most  destruotive  known,  and  tbat  eve^ thing 
kH6wn  of  its  existenoe  In  the  State  should  be  folly  told.  The  secretary  was  then 
banded  the  fbUowiug  letter  to  read : 

[This  was  tbe  letter  addressed  by  the  Department  to  Governor  Knott  on  Septen^- 
ber  la,  1884,  quoted  above.] 

Several  short  speeches  were  then  made  by  Attorney-General  P.  W«  Haf4i9i  P^* 
Keller,  Leslie  Combs,  Ethelbert  Warfield,  and  others. 

Mr.  Henry  Higgins  said  he  wonld  like  to  hear  from  the  other  iide,  and  Jodlfa  W#9t 
responded  that  au  would  be  told  in  good  time;  that  he  would  ffiye  everarihias  HMt 
his  clients  knew^  and  stated  that  the  first  intimation  they  haa  of  the  eiiate|L9«  of 
pleuro-pneumoma  in  their  herd  was  a  special  dispatch  sent  to  the  CommerQii^  Oa^i^. 
They  expected  to  prove  that  Dr.  Trnmnower  was  unworthy  of  credence,  as  h^  n^ade 
a  statement  in  the  presence  of  responsible  parties  to  the  contsary  of  the  stateineiit 
made  therein. 

Capt.  Phil  Kidd  wanted  to  read  a  dispatch  from  a  Nashville  paper  which  ebwmd 
pleuro-pnenmonia  on  the  cattle  sold  by  Mr.  Alexander  McClintooa  at  a  recN»Bt  sSk- 
Mr.  McUllntock  made  a  short  but  satisfhctory  speech,  and  w]]ten  the  profK^siti^p  waf 
bfoached  oifered  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  committee  going  down  to  examme  his  |iei^; 
and  part  of  the  expense  in  kilhue  any  of  the  suspected  cattle.  This  statment  wsis 
received  with  much  applans6.  Mr.  MoCUntock,  in  response  to  a  question,  said  that 
one  of  his  cows  was  sick  at  Mr.  Henry  Higgins',  and  that  gentleman  refened  tQ  Br. 
Haggard,  who  said  he  wonld  delay  his  answer  until  later. 

After  further  discussion  the  reports  were  traced  through  various  sources  to  Pr. 
Trum1>ower,  Government  Inspector,  who,  on  September  1,  iiuished  the  inspection  of 
Frisbie  &.  Lake's  Jersey  herd  at  Cynthiana.  Frisbie  ^  Lake  were  ^ready  to  nrodace 
witnesses  that  Dr.  Trumbowers  conversation  thereon  duriug  and  immediately  after 
the  inspection  induced  them  to  believe  that  their  herd  was  free  from  the  diseasSi  and 
that  their  card  of  denial  was  written  in  the  presence  of,  read  by,  and  corrected,  in 
one  instance,  by  Dr.  Trnmbower,  On  September  13  they  saw  a  Lexington  dispatch 
in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  giving  Dr.  Trnmbower  as  authority,  that  four 
cases  of  pleuro-pnouuiouia  existed  in  their  herd.  They  telegraphed  Dr.  Salmon, 
Chief  of  the  purean,  who  answered  that  such  was  the  report.  They  then  telegraphed 
for  a  copy  of  Trum  bower's  report,  but  never  received  a  reply  till  September  1&,  when 
they  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Carman,  Actinc  Commissioner  of  Affriep^t- 
lire,  mentioning  a  report  from  Dr.  Salmon  as  explaining  the  intrednctien  of  the  dis- 
eafie  into  their  uer4  hy  twenty  cattle  bought  from'  Clarke,  of  Gtoneva,  111.  But  Salmon 
should  know,  aiicl  Trnnil>ower  had  been  told^  that  they  (ftily  bought  fifteen  from 
Clarke,  >vho  aenied  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  his  herd,  and  they  coqld  not  un- 
derstand why  Trnmbower  should  tell  two  different  tales,  or  why  they  had  received 
no  official  notitication.  They  still  refused  to  believe  the  disease  was  In  their  herds. 
Thoy  promptly  answered  Salmon's  letter,  also  oue  from  Governor  Knott  requesting 
theni  to  make  no  sales  from  their  herd.  On  Sunday  they  were  notified  tbat  xwq  aiil- 
iog  cows  had  been  found.  On  Tuesday  they  had  several  cattlo'iuen  look  at  them, 
aM  were  still  without  assurance  of  plonro-pneu^ooia.  Wednesday  the  cows  grew 
worse,  and  they  telet^raphcd  Dr.  Haggard,  who  arrived  Thursday  morning,  held  a 
pqst-mortem  on  one  of  the  cows  killed  ^r  the  purpose,  and  found  one  lung  completely 
diseased  and  the  other  touched  by  undoubted  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  declared  the 
other  cow  affected  in  the  same  way.  They  at  once  wrote  the  facts  to  all  concerned, 
and  stated  them  fully  to  the  meeting.  Dr.  Haggard  detailed  the  result  of  his  exam- 
ination, and  showed  pieces  of  the  diseased  lung.  Another  cow  from.  Clarhe's  herd 
had  the  disease,  and  several  others  showed  symptoms. 

The  following  resolution  wasoffered  by  W.  P.  Hardin,  attomey-general,  and  unani- 
mously passed : 

^^Mesolv^f  That  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Frisbie  &,  Lake,  with  the  accompanying 
papers  and  proofs  we  regard  as  satisfitctory  and  eoncluslve  of  their  hopes).  Just,  and 
gentlemanly  conduct,  both  to  themselves  and  the  public,  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  their  herds;  and.  appreciating  their  manly  course,  we  thank 
them  for  the  cordial  aud  iutercstiug  information,  as  well  as  tJieir  exiirossed  desire  to 
fuUy  co-operate  with  us." 

The  following  resolution  wuh  oll<Mod  bjr  Mr.  Leslie  Combs,  and  passed  unani- 
moosiy : 

**Be§oh9d,  That  whereas  a  Qoyeroment  Intpeetor  ^sai^ii&ei  tho  l(erd  of  FmM«  A 
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Lttko  on  Angilflt  31,  an^  mnee  he  ropQrt^d  t^b»t  pleqni-pQ«Qvaoiii»  f xi«tcM|  vs^  #^4  lufifd, 
that  this  meetinfic  condemns  his  concealmeal)  of  the  results,  re^ioirted  to  thQgQver9,Qr  hy 
Meaars.  Frisbie  &.  Lake,  whereby  they  coald  not  sooner  have  isolated  their  herd,  ana 
that  n  0({py  of  sai(|  r^solntions  be  forwarded  to  the  Coinipissioner  of  Agricultaro." 

The  fon6w^9fr  ir99olatio9,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  W.  I^till,  was  earriedt 

'^Bt$0he4j  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  governor  at  onoe  call  the 
legislature  together  to  devise  wa^  and  means  for  extemuDating  pleuro-pneumonia  as 
dftineostratea  hy  poBi-nwiem  to  exist  in  our  State.'* 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Sir.  T.  C.  Anderson,  wae  oavried : 

''BMelMd,  That  the  governor  of  Keutnoky  be  requested  to'oall.  upon  the  Coiuviis^ 
aioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  put  into  quarantine  all  the  herds  of  oattle 
in  this  State  sqroected  of  bein^r  InfSsoted  witD  pleuro-pneumonia." 

Qenator  Johu  8.  Williams  said  the  geyemor  ought  to  be  requested  to  eall  the  legla* 
latgjre  into  extra  sessii^n  to  consider  the  matter,  tod  if  such  session  ii  not  called  the 
oottie  should  be  at  once  slaughtered,  and  he  Mt  sure  that  the  next  legislature  would 
pay  ^e  owners  a  reasonable  price  fbr  them.  He  sala  that  if  something  Is  not  done  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  it  will  destroy  the  cat^  interests  of  the  State. 

The  following  resolution  was  ofi)»red  and  adopted : 

*^  Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  and  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to  de« 
▼ise  W9y9  and  me$ns  to  extermini^te  the  disease.^' 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  in  conformity  with  this  resolution, 
vi^ :  Qeaeral  P.  W,  Hardin,  A.  J.  Alexan<|er,  Leslie  Combs,  William  WarAcdd,  ai^ d  D, 
A.  Givens. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Lexington  on  Saturday,  September  a)7, 


1884. 


K.  DOUGLASS,  PreMent 


D.  BONTON,  See/feiary, 

Septeml^er  24  I  visited  and  inspected  this  herd.  I  examined  partic- 
ularly the  animals  Dr.  Tnimbower  reported  to  be  diseased,  and  was 
able  to  confirm  his  report  in  every  respect  At  that  time  a  number  of 
additional  animals  were  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  several 
seemed  to  be  in  the  first  stages  of  this  disease^  but  owing  to  the  great 
number  in  this  herd,  and  the  large  pastures  in  which  they  were  run- 
ning, I  was  unable  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  animals. 

October  3,  Dr.  Faaren,  State  veterinarian  of  IlUuois,  found  a  Jersey 
heifer  at  Saint  Charles,  lU*)  which  belonged  to  W.  A.  Stewart,  and  had 
bee«  purchasiwi  from  Mr,  Clarke,  that  was  e^ffering  from  plwro-imeu- 
mcAia;  also  a  tentyear^old  native  oow,  belonging  to  the  same  geQtlemaM, 
whiot^  had  been  running  with  this  heifer  and  had  contracted  thediseaBe 
from  her.  Both  were  slaughtered,  and  vt>po9t-m(yriefn  examination  is  9aid 
to  haviQ  revealed  typiQ%l  pleurorpneumpuia.  The  following  week  Dr. 
Paaren  killed  a  second  Jersey  heifer  at  Saint  Charles,  which  belonged 
to  p.  B.  Moore,  which  had  been  purchased  early  in  the  spring  firom  the 
Olarfee  herd  at  0ei|eva^ 

IThe'  following  ii  a  r^^pitulation  of  the  total  number  of  animals 
aflTected  in  this  outbreak  aeccuding  to  ooir  information: 


Owner. 

Ws: 

8;  V.  ifiiefiii  v-ir.r.V-! 

•••«>•«•••««■• •.^«««pVVf«f^^P«9-5«*f*-f*«>«««^Y. •*•«••••• 

66 

i 

» 

13 
17 
13 
7 

J>.  W,  Kawl|Bg» , .,..„ 

5 
8 

1 

1 

Frisbie  4&  Lake ' ' ! ! - 

380 

16 

ToUl 

m 

101 

*  lacIadM  t]ie  animals  spld  which  were  afterwards  C>t^l4  ^^eeased. 

t  About  the  naMbev  exp<»ed  eiiwioaB  tu  the  sale,  and  theaa^ber  s^tM^  luolndM  tluiio  wUdL6aR- 
tncted  the  diaeaio  after  the  aale. 
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The  following  statement  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  January,  1884 : 

EXTENT  OP  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NATIONAL 
ACTION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  extent  of  territory  infected  with  contagious  plouro-pnentnonia  of  cattle  and 
the  number  of  animals  aotnally  sufi'oring  from  this  disease,  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  annnal  direct  and  indirect  losses  traceable  to  it,  and  the  danger  to 
which  oar  immense  live-stock  industry  is  continually  subjected. 

In  Connecticut  two  herds  were  infected  during  the  past  summer,  in  which  12  ani- 
mals were  exposed  and  7  contracted  the  disease.  In  one  of  these  herds  the  alfecte<l 
animal  was  destroyed,  and  at  last  accounts  no  others  had  contracted  the  disease;  iu 
the  other  herd  4  animals  had  died,  or  had  been  kiUed,  and  2  with  very  extensively  dis* 
eased  lungs  remained  in  quarantine.  Both  of  these  were  Jerseys,  and  the  owner  re- 
fused to  have  them  destroyed.  What  has  been  done  with  them,  or  what  ^vill  be,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  as  the  State  authorities  seem  powerless  to  proceed  beyond  quarantine, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  secure. 

In' the  State  of  New  York,  luthough  the  disease  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island,  to  Staten  Island,  and  New  York  City,  these  localities  are 
quite  <fxtensively  infected,  and  as  there  are  more  tlian  two  thousand  stables,  some  of 
which  contain  several  hundred  cows,  and  many  of  which  contain  from  50  to  100,  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  district  in  the  country  at  this  time.  Recent  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  disease  is  extending  through  the  river  counties,  and  exists  in  herds 
located  from  50  to  60  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  How  many  cattle  are  affected 
in  these  counties  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  existence  of  the  disease  here  is  really  of 
much  greater  importance  to  the  country  at  large  than  the  number  of  diseased  ani- 
mals would  lend  one  tu  suppose,  because  it  is  a  district  where  nuuiy  thoroughbred  cattle 
arc  raised  and  from  which  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

New  Jersey  was  recently  supposed  to  be  nearly  nee  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  cases  occuned  without  the  knowledge  of  the  State  authorities, 
that  a  still  larger  number  of  herds  were  lately  known  to  be  infected  in  Union  and 
Essex  Counties,  and  that  a  very  extensive  outbreak  in  Hunterdon  County  was  ro- 
cently  traced  by  means  of  sick  cattle  shipped  to  the  Now  York  market,  and  discovered 
by  the  inspector  employed  by  th^  United  States  Department  of  Aj^culture  who  is 
stationed  at  Jersey  City,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
State  might  bring  to  light  still  other  cases.  The  Hunterdon  County  outbreak  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  that  has  recently  occnrred.  It  was  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  car-load  of  cows  brought  from  Pennsylvania ;  but  wnere  these  were  in- 
fected is  not  known.  Seven  herds,  at  last  accounts,  were  in  quarantine ;  and  as  all 
were  large  herds,  oontaining  from  40  to  70  cattle,  a  large  number  of  animals  were 
exposed. 

Inoculation  was  extensively  practiced  to  check  the  fatality;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
reliable  authority  places  the  loss  at  over  50  head. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  has  recently  been  another  very  extensive  outbreak,  which 
was  the  result  of  taking  a  car-load  of  14  cows  from  the  Calvert  stock-yards  in  Balti- 
more to  Chester  County.  Most  of  these  eows  were  taken  into  large  dairy  herds, 
which  they  thoroughly  infected.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Baltimore  cows  were  the 
first  to  sicken,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  cattle  wore  soon  affected  with  the 
same  disease.  These  heras  were  visited  the  3d  of  October  by  the  Veterinarian  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  company  with  the  State  authorities,  who  killed  8 
of  the  animals  in  his  presence  in  order  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  cases  were  typical  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  all  those  appearances  were 
present  which  were  recently  accepted  by  the  lutemational  Veterinary  Congress  held 
at  Brussels  as  characteristic  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  most  cases  a  whole 
lung  wa«  hepatized;  the  inflammation  was  of  different  ages,  showing  the  progressive 
character  of  the  disease;  the  interlobular  tissue  was  greatly  distended  with  the  exu- 
dation, and  the  pleurisy  was  intense.  According  to  an  official  rei>ort,  dated  October  30, 
the  number  of  animals  known  to  have  been  exposed  was  104,  and  the  number  of  sick 
ones  that  had  been  killed  or  had  died  wa«  46.  A  semi-official  report  of  the  present 
month  places  the  number  destroyed  at  70.  It  is  now  beliered  that  the  disease  has 
been  entirely  overcome,  and  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  free  from  it. 

In  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  many  infected  herds  in  which 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  animals  annually  contract  the  disease.  By  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  reliable  Inspector  was  sent  to  Baltimore  late 
in  October  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  stables  there  as  regards  this  disease. 

Nineteen  stables,  containing  398  animals,  were  examined.  In  twelve  of  these  the 
infection  was  admitted:  one  had  lost  more  than  200  animals  within  three  years; 
othcn  had  lost  heayUy  lor  yean;  12  sick  animals  were  found,  18  recent  deaths  were 
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admitted}  and  3  tick  oows  had  Just  been  sold  or  exchanged.  This  nnmber  of  sta- 
bles comprises  but  a  small  part  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  bat  it  is  believed 
that  the  nomber  is  sofflcient  to  demonstrate  the  presence  and  dangerous  character  of 
the  disease.  We  have  no  information  of  plenro-pneomonla  in  the  country  districts  of 
Maryland  at  any  great  distance  firom  the  cities. 

One  or  more  nerds  near  the  District  of  Columbia  have  recently  lost  a  number  of 
cows,  and  at  latest  aooounts  had  some  sick.  Within  the  District,  without  making  any 
regular  inspection,  three  infected  herds  have  been  found  where  from  3  to  6  animals 
ate  admitted  to  hikve  been  lost  within  the  year.  In  Virginia  there  are  stables  firom 
which  animals  have  lecentiy  been  lost  with  symptoms  of  tms  dieease ;  but  none  of  these 
could  be  secured  for  examination,  and  therefore  we  can  not  be  positive  in  regard  to 
the  natnze  of  the  disease. 

SEASONS  FOB  BXUEVINO  IT  CONTAGIOUS. 

The  fine  great  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  oontagions  plearo^pneommila  is  fha 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  oonntry  ounide  of  the  comparatively  small  strip  of  tenitoxy 
stretching  from  Conneoticot  to  Virginia^  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  have 
any  oases  been  found  which  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  the  disease  under  oonsid- 
esation.  If  this  disease  were  the  result  of  olimatio  oauses,  or  if  it  were  produced  by 
improper  food  and  care,  then  we  should  certainly  find  it  distributed  over  the  whole 
ooontTYf  or  at  least  in  aJl  of  those  parts  of  it  whcHre  similar  conditions  exist.  It  can- 
not be  originated  by  the  manner  of  stabling  and  feeding  oows  near  our  .Esstem  cities, 
for  substantially  the  same  bonditions  exist  at  Rochester^  Buffalo.  Cleveland^  Detroit^ 
Chicago.  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  W^tem  cities,  ana  no  veterinarian  has 
been  anle  to  6nd  any  similar  cases  of  disease  there,  although  special  inspection  bas 
been  made  by  competent  persons. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  stable  cows,  however,  nor  to  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  acute  lung  diseases  can  be  aocounted  for  by  the  inden^ency  of  the  weather. 
The  outbreak  referred  to  in  Connectiout  occurred  in  the  summer,  in  a  country  district, 
and  whete  the  cattle  were  running  upon  nice  pasture  fields.  The  extensive  outbreaks 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  also  happened  in  summer,  and  were  in  the  best  farm- 
ing districts  of  these  States. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
about  nhiety  herds  have  been  infected  since  March.  1879,  and  that  not>vithstanding 
the  appointment  of  special  agents  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  the  investigation  of 
all  cattle  diseases  wherever  round,  there  was  no  disease  resembling  pleuro-pneumonia 
discovered  except  in  eight  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  that  StMC.  The  remaining 
fif^-nine  counties  have  been  free  firom  any  suspicion  of  this  plague.  What  is  even 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  these  counties  are  not  distributed  over  various  parts 
of  the  State,  but  that  they  join  each  other,  and  are  all  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  State,  where  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  infection  by  cattle  brought  ttom  Phil- 
adel^iia  and  Baltimore.  With  seventeen  of  these  herds  the  infection  was  traced  to 
cattb  tnm  Baltimore  or  other  points  in  Maryland ;  with  twenty-one  it  was  traced  to 
Pliilad^phia ;  with  ten  it  was  traced  to  cattle  from  herds  in  Pennsylvania  Imown  to 
bediseaMd. 

The  most  favorable  conditions  of  life  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  cattle  where 
this  disease  was  introduced.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  number  of  the  out- 
breaks referred  to  occurred  during  the  summer,  said  that  the  animals  were  running 
upon  irreproachable  pasture  fields.  Many  of  the  a£fected  oows  were  young  and  in  fine 
condition.  In  Connecticut  a  Jersey  bull,  less  than  two  years  old,  and  two  steers  fit 
for  beef,  were  amon^  the  victims.  Again,  the  disease  as  we  see  it  here  does  not  occur 
in  isolated  herds  a  single  case  at  a  time,  as  does  non-infectious  Innc  disease,  but  when 
it  enters  a  herd  a  minority  of  the  cattle  are  affected  sooner  or  later.  Some  of  the 
herds  in  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore  have  been  losing  cows  firom  this  plague  for  yean, 
and  one  near  the  latter  city,  where  but  about  fifty  cows  were  kept  at  a  time,  has  IcSt 
between  900  and  300  cows  within,  three  years. 

These  instances,  all  recent,  are  referred  to,  not  as  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point,  but  simply  as  examolee  of  what  has  been  occurring  for  years  past;  and  it  is 
i)elieved  that  they  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  tne  oontagions- 
ness  of  the  disease, 

DANOKR  OBKATKB  THAN  EXTENT  OF  INFECTED  TERBITORY  AND  NXTBIBEB  OF  DISEASED 
ANIMALS  WOULD  INDICATE. 

OlsDoing  over  the  territory  which  I  have  stated  to  be  infected,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  not  extensive-^  single  farm  with  perh^  five  animals  in  Connecti- 
cut about  four  oounties  in  New  York,  as  many  in  New  Jersey,  two  or  thwe  counties 
in  Maiyland,  and  possibly  a  £dw  stables  in  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

14  A-^4 
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In  most  of  the  infeoted  hotdt  thexo^we  bat  one  or  two  sick  animals  at  a  time,  and 
frequently  there  are  none;  for  where  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  certain  time  the 
susceptible  animals  die  off  and  only  those  which  possess  a  certain  imuinnity  from  it 
remain. 

As  about  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  animals  exposed  are  able  to  resist  the  contagion  in- 
definitely, a  herd  of  comparatively  insusceptible  cattle  is  in  time  acquired,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  this  is  shortened  both  in  Baltimore  and  Brooklyn  by  the  pnMstice 
of  inoculation. 

But  these  stables  and  grounds  remain  infected,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  new  oows 
brought  into  them  contract  the  disease  unless  thev  are  previously  protected  by  inoc- 
ulation. Hie  practice  of  inoculation  does  not  destroy  the  infection ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  keeps  it  up,  but  it  enables  dairymen  to  keep  their  cows  in  infected  stables 
without  great  loss,  when  without  it  more  than  half  of  the  new  cows  brought  into  them 
would  surely  die. 

Another  »ct  of  great  importance  brought  out  by  the  expeximenta  of  the  French 
commission ''" 


don  is  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  animals  exposed  to  this 
iisease'sho  w  no  symptoms  of  it  bevond  a  slight  cough.  Buch  animals  are  probably  as 
dangerous  toothers  as  those  which  have  it  in  a  more  severe  form,  and  yet  they  ean  be 
transported  to  varions  parts  of  the  country  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion. 

The  anim^  which  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  outbreak  in  Connecticut  was  prob- 
ably in  this  condition,  as  a  careful  examination  of  her  lungs  did  not  enable  the  voter- 
inarians  to  detect  an;^  evidences  of  the  disease ;  and  ^et  plenxo-pneumonia  existed 
in  the  stable  from  which  she  oame^  and  her  admission  mto  the  new  herd  was  followed 
by  ti^e  seven  cases  that  have  been  mentioned.  Similar  instances  are  referred  to  again 
and  again  by  the  veterinarians  of  every  country  where  the  disease  exists. 

These  infected  districts,  though  small,  are  then  a  real  danger  to  the  whole  country, 
because  all  the  way  from  Connecticut  to  Virginia  there  is  a  lar^e  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  which  are  frequently  shipped  to  the  West  and 
some  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  infected  with  this  disease.  Fortunately, 
the  owuei-s  of  thoroughbred  cattle  have  generally  had  too  much  regard  for  their  repu- 
tation to  ship  cattle  when  there  was  any  disease  in  their  herds,  and  the  common  cat- 
tle have  not  been  sent  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  do  much  harm. 

But  with  the  increased  price  of  cattle  a  liu*ge  number  are  being  shipped  from  the 
East  toward  the  West,  and  the  danger  of  carrying  the  disease  is  consequently  increas- 
ing. If  the  car-load  of  cattle  shipped  from  Baltimore  to  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  gone  to  the  ranges  of  the  West,  they  might  have  done  irreparable  harm. 
Again>  thethorouffhbred  Jersey  cow  which  went  from  an  infected  stable  in  New  Jer- 
say  might  as  readuy  have  been  shipped  to  the  West;  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
if  the  Connecticut  outbreak  had  occurred  a  few  months  later  one  or  more  of  the  herds 
would  have  been  sent,  according  to  contract,  to  a  Western  State.  Now,  while  it  is 
true  that  pleuro-pnenmonia  has  existed  in  the  East  for  forty  years  without  having 
been  carried  to  the  West,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  what  has  occurred  so  many  times 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  that  there  has  been  danger  of  this,  and  that  this 
danger  is  increasinj^  with  the  larger  number  of  cattle  now  being  shipped  in  that  direc- 
tion. No  doubt  this  danger  has  been  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  that  there  Ib  danger, 
and  that  the  disease  once  carried  to  the  Western  herding  grounds  would  probably  be 
beyond  our  control,  if  we  can  Judge  from  the  experience  of  Australia  and  South  Af- 
rica, is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  grappling  with  it  while  it  can  be  so  easily 
handled.  The  rapiditv  with  which  a  disease  spreads  on  these  ranges,  when  once  in- 
troduced, is  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  of  last  summer  in  Southwestern  Texas.  A 
drove  of  cattle  brought  a  oommunicable  disease  to  that  section,  which  the  army  sur- 
geons believed  to  be  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  before  any  careful  examination 
could  be  made  several  hundred  cattle  had  died,  and  a  large  territory  was  infected.  For- 
tunately, investigation  showed  that  this  was  not  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  a  disease  which 
does  not  outlast  a  single  season  of  the  year.  If  it  had  proved  to  be  pleuro-pneumonia, 
would  it  not  have  been  a  national  calamity  f  With  a  large  territory  already  infected, 
with  no  money  and  no  power  to  control  the  disease,  and  occurring  in  summer  months, 
before  the  State  and  national  legislative  bodies  would  convene,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  auyefTective  measure  could  have  been  adopted. 

TJUE  INEFFICIENGT  OF  STATS  AOTION. 


TbougU  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  States  now  Infeoted  to  rid 
hemselves  of  pleuro-pneumonia  these  have  generallv  or  always  filled,  because  for 
various  reasons  the  work  was  not  tlioronghly  done.    We  saw  the  %ite  anthoriticA 


of  Connection t  unable  to  exterminate  the  disaase  a  fow  months  ago,  when  but  a  sin- 
gle herd  contained  sick  animala.  The  stables  of  Brookl]r&  were  never  under  com- 
plete supervision,  and  some  could  not  be  entered  by  the  inspectors  even  when  the 
Bute  of  New  York  was  most  active  in  its  endeavors  at  extirpation  |  and  though  the 
aothoritiee  of  New  Jersey  have  been  engaged  at  the  same  task  tar  five  years,  the  State 
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hu  probably  neyer  dnrinff  that  time  been  entirely  free  firom  plenro-pnenmonia. 
In  liarylaDd  the  assertion  nas  been  made  again  and  asain  that  there  were  no  oases 
of  this  disease  in  the  State,  and  yet  daring  any  part  or  this  time  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion ooald  not  have  failed  to  reveal  a  considerable  number.  At  best  the  attempts  of 
the  States  have  been  spasoiodio ;  and  while  one  State  was  eiimestly  striving  to  aooom- 
plish  somethin|{  a  neighboring  one  would  allow  the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle,  and  , 
counterffot  the  influence  of  the  former.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  State  action  has  never 
been  thorough,  and  the  lack  of  unity  of  action  between  the  States  has  prevented  any 
lasting  benetit  even  when  much  has  been  accomplished. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    WORK    BEING   DIRECTED    BY   THE    UNITED    STATES    OOVKKN- 

BCBNT. 

A  national  direction  of  the  work  for  the  extermination  of  plenro-pneumonia 
would  overcome  at  once  the  disoouraginff  features  which  have  done  so  much  to-pre- 
vent  the  efforts  of  the  individual  States  &om  being  effective.  With  inspeotio{is  in 
everv  infected  State  the  shipment  of  diseased  oi^e  would  soon  cease ;  new  out- 
breaks would  thus  be  prevented,  and  the  danger  which  has  so  long  menaced  the 
great  cattle  interests  of  the  country  would  be  removed.  The  work  would  be  more 
thorough  and  energetic,  because  those  engaged  in  it  would  not  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  good- will  of  the  interested  cattle  owners  for  their  posi- 
tions, and  the  plea  of  inability  to  pay  for  the  diseased  cattle  which  ought  to  be 
slaughtered  would  also  be  overcome.  These  have  been  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
success'  of  State  action,  and  practically  they  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  States  alone  to  free  themselves  from  this  plague. 

THE    PRESENCE   OF   PLEURO-PNBUMONIA  COSTS    ANNUAIJiT  MORE    THAN  WOULD    BE 
NECESSARY  FOR  ITS   DESTRUCTION. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  plenro-pneumonia  in  the  United  States,  every  steer  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  must  be  slaughtered  within  a  certain  time  on  the  wharf  where  ne  is 
landed.  This  restriction  upon  the  export  cattle  trade  is  said  by  competent  authori- 
ties to  make  the  price  of  our  steeds  average  $10  less  than  similar  animals  shipped  from 
Canada.  With  over  100,000  beeves  going  abroad  every  year,  this  makes  a  loss  of 
$1,000,000  annually,  or  enough  to  clear  our  country  of  the  disease.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  continual  losses  which  are  going  on  in  the  infected  districts,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  trade  fruni  the  many  false  alarms  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  this  disease, 
the  entire  annual  losses  being  estimated  by  good  authorities  as  high  as  $3,000,000. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INVESTIGATING  OTHER  DISEASES. 

The  prox)08ition  of  establishing  a  permanent  bureau  for  investigating  the  communi- 
cable diseases  of  animals  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  While  we  have  no 
more  disease  than  other  countries  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  animals,  the 
enormous  development  of  our  live-stock  industry  has  made  the  question  of  contagious 
diseases  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  The  cause  of  these  plagues,  which  has  oeeu 
an  impenetrable  mystery  during  all  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  is  beins  revealed  by 
the  science  of  to-da^,  and  the  infinitely  small  organisms  which  are  able  to  produce 
Huch  torriblo  havoc  in  our  flocks  and  herds  are  at  last  being  brought  under  subjection 
themselves,  and  their  study  has  revealed  much  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  in  our 
warfare  against  them.  A  country  with  so  much  at  stake,  with  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually swept  away  by  this  class  of  maladies,  cannot  afford  to  be  idle.  Other  nations 
which  have  much  less  capital  invested  in  animals  than  we  have,  see  the  necessity  for 
this  work  and  are  making  provisions  for  it :  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  country 
that  wo  were  one  of  the  first  to  enter  this  neld,  and  that  results  have  been  accom- 
plished which  will  boar  comparison  with  the  investigations  of  any  other  country. 
Rut  while  much  has  been  done,  while  millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  saved  to 
«nir  farmers  by  the  facts  thus  far  discovered,  we  have  only  made  a  beginning  in  the 
;;ivat  work  that  is  before  us.  Some  of  the  most  important  diseases  affecting  our  ani- 
mals ai*e  still  mysteries  to  us,  and  though  they  are  distributed  over  large  territories 
and  decimate  tlie  live  stock,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  cause;  we  do  not  'know  how 
they  are  kept  up  from  year  to  year ;  we  have  nomeams  of  combating  them,  and  the  idea 
of  freeing  ourselves  from  their  rava^  has  scarcely  dawned  upon  us.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  necessity  of  such  work  is  seen  in  the  recent  investigations  of  Texas  cattle 
fever.  This  disease  has  been  advancing  and  infecting  new  territory  for  a  century, 
:ind  until  the  last  year  ot  two  we  knew  nothing  about  It,  difd  our  best  informed  Velr- 
•Tinariiinfi  and  stockmen  did*  not  suppose  that  it  was  found  in  one-fifth  of  the  terri- 
tory which  it  has  actually  overrun.  These  were  points  which  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
tlerstand  before  either  legislative  bodies  or  individuals  could  adopt  intelligent  meas- 
ores  for  preventing  the  aimoal  losses  which  have  been  most  dieoooiaging  to  th«  oattU 
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indaBti^  in  large  sectiona  of  the  conntry.  And  -with  eveiy  disease  there  arc  eqnally 
important  points  still  to  he  investigated. 

'the  laboratory  and  experiment  station  which  hafve  been  fitted  np  daring  the  past 
sninmer  under  the  diiection  of  the  CommisAioner  of  Agricultnrey  for  investigating  con- 
tagions diseases,  make  it  possible  to  attempt  the  solntion  of  qnestions  which  were 
forLu«rly  beyond  onr  reach.  The  laboratory  contains  the  most  improved  apparatiiH 
for  such  investigations,  much  of  which  was  constmcted  according  to  new  designs,  es- 
pecially for  this  work,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  facilities  here  are  now  eqaal  t>o 
those  possessed  by  investigators  of  similar  diseases  in  any  conntry,  and  in  some  Tf*- 
8i)ects  they  greatly  i^nrpass  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  there  is  uot  a  department  of  original  research  or  of  agri- 
onltnral  investigation  in  regard  to  which  there  is  more  pressing  need  for  developmeut 
than  this,  and  none  which  promises  to  effect  a  greater  saving.  Onr  losses  are  now 
heavy,  bat  they  must  increase  as  oar  animal  population  increases,  as  new  diseases  an^ 
introduced,  and  fresh  areas  are  infected.  But  it  is  not  alone  a  qnestion  of  dollars;  tfy^ 
investigation  of  animal  oontagia  must  throw  new  lighten  those  human  plagues  which 
in  our  country  alone  sweep  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  lives  out  of  existence  eacli 
year.  Borne  of  these  aiiimal  diseases  are  communicable  to  man,  a^d  have  a  greater 
inflaence  over  our  health  and  lives  than  is  generally  sopposed,  and  any  means  of  con- 
trolling them  cannot  faU  to  have  an  important  influence  on  human  health  as  well. 


ENZOOTICS  OF  ERGOTISM. 

Early  in  March,  1884,  a  disease  among  the  cattle  of  Goffey  Goanty, 
Kansas,  which  was  supposed  by  certain  veterinarians  to  be  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  iu  a  most  virulent  form,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  that  State;  and  such  exaggerated  accounts  were  sent  to 
the  press  from  day  to  day  as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm 
among  all  engaged  in  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  West.  The  3d  of 
March,  Dr.  Wilhite  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Danic-LKeith,  located  in  Cof- 
fey County,  4  miles  northwest  of  Neosho  Palls,  and  pronounced  the 
trouble  among  his  cattle  to  be  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  same  day 
Governor  Glick  telegraphed  as  follows : 

Topeka;  Kanb.,  March  Z,  1884. 
Hon.  Gbo.  B.  Lorino, 

CammissUmer  of  AgrieuUure: 
A  very  malignant  disease  has  broken  out  among  the  cattle  in  Neosho  County,  this 
State.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  foot-aiid-mouth  disease.  The  feet  become  sore  and 
soon  rot  off.  The  disease  sometimes  extends  to  the  knees.  Over  a  hundred  animold 
have  been  attacked  in  a  few  days.  Great  consternation  among  the  cattle  owners. 
Can  yonr  Department  send  here  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  f  Ko  one  here  can 
advise  what  to  do.  . 

6.  W.  OLICK,  Oiftemor  of  Kansas. 

Two  days  later  the  following  dispatch  was  received : 

TOPBKA,  Ka^'S.,  March  5,  1884. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  LoRXNa, 

CommiuioMr  of  Agriculture : 

Veterinary  snrgeon  reports  disease  of  which  I  advised  yon  tobefoot-and-month  dis- 
ease. 

G.  W.  GLICKj  Oovernor  of  Kansas. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  and  similar  representations  by  the 
Senators'from  Kansas,  Dr.  M.  B.  Trumbower,  a  veterinarian  whose  pre- 
vious reports  of  various  diseases  had  led  us  to  put  great  confidence  in 
his  knowledge  and  judgment,  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Ne<^sho 
Falls,  and  make  an  early  report  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
among  cattle  which  was  said  to  exist  at  that  place.  He  started  on  the 
6ti^,  but  could  not  reach  the  affected  farms  until  the  9th  of  March. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  General  Augur  de- 
tailed Dr.  Holcombe,  of  the  army  veterinary  service,  to  make  an  im- 
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mediate  investigfltion.  In  company  with  the  governor,  the  secretaiy 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltare,  and  a  delegation  or  citizens  flrom 
Eini)ona,  Dr.  Holcombe  reached  Neosho  Palls  March  6,  and  after  a  hur- 
ried examination  of  the  Keith^  Goodrich,  and  Beard  herds  he  reported 
that  the  disease  was  the  genuine  epizootic  aphtha  of  Europe.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  was  received  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
same  day : 

Nkosho  Falls,  Kans.,  Uarch  6. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lorinq, 

Corn'mimwuw  of  Agriculture : 
Veterinary  snrgeonR  A.  A.  Holcomb  and  A.  H.  Wilhite  hAve  to-day  made  an  exami- 
nation of  the  infected  cattle,  and  pronounoe  it  foot-and-mouth  disease.    Over  100 
head  are  aifected,  bat  the  disease  is  confined  to  stock  cattle  on  a  half  dozen  farms. 

G.  W.  GLICK,  Governor  of  KaMos, 

When  Dr,  Trumbower  reached  Neosho  Falls,  he*  found  an  excited 
throng  of  people  who  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  making  an  im- 
mediate diagnosis,  and  relying  rather  upon  the  representations  of  others, 
which  in  many  important  respects  proved  to  be  incorrect,  than  upon 
what  he  was  fustually  able  to  see,  and  a  careful  judgment  based  upon 
this  alone,  he  was  led  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  professional  gen- 
tlanen  who  had  been  upon  the  ground  for  the  preceding  three  or  four 
days. 

On  March  10,  Dr.  Holcombe  made  his  formal  report  to  the  governor, 
in  which  occurred  the  following  sentence: 

That  it  is  foot-and-moath  disease  cannot  be  donbted  when  the  symptoms  are  con- 
sidered ;  for  to  recapitulate,  the  varions  cases  show  vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  month ; 
Tesicleeandoloers  in  the  cleft  of  the  hoof;  suppuration  and  sloughing  at  the  foot ;  ulcers 
of  the  rectum ;  vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  udder ;  diarrhea ;  a  temperature  varying 
from  101  to  104.4  de^es  Fahr.,  and  the  most  remarkable  emaciation  even  in  cases 
where  the  appetite  is  good. 

The  excitement  now  became  so  great  that  by  your  direction  I  left 
Washington,  March  13,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  to 
see  what  action,  if  any,  was  necessary  to  hold  it  in  check.  At  Chicago 
I  learned  of  what  was  supposed  to  t»e  a  similar  outbreak  at  Effingham, 
IlL,  and  was  requested  by  Dr.  Bauch,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  by  others  largely  interested  in  the  cattle  industries  of  the 
State,  to  make  an  immediate  investigation.  The  condition  of  affairs  in 
Kansas,  however,  was  so  urgent  that  I  concluded  to  press  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

1  reached  Topeka  March  15,  and  immediately  had  an  interview  with 
the  governor  and  vi  ith  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
1  was  informed  by  both  that  the  malady  was  undoubtedly  foo^*and- 
mouth  disease,  but  that  it  was  so  quarantined  that  there  was  little 
danger  of  its  immediate  extension :  and  at  the  request  of  the  governor 
I  proceeded  the  following  day  to  Fawnee  County,  to  investigate  a  sup- 
posed outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  found  tbe  cattle  thero  to  be  suf- 
fering from  clironic  indigestion,  the  result  of  feeding  too  exclusively  for 
a  long  time  on  dried  sorghum  with  a  probably  insufficient  water  supply. 

1  at  once  returned,  reaching  Neosho  Falls  March  19,  and  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  was  able  to  telegraph  you  on  the  21st  that  the  affection 
was  not  foo^aud-nlouth  disease,  but  that  it  had  been  produced  by  local 
causes  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  spreading. 

Beturning  through  Topeka,  I  reported  my  conclusion  to  the  governor 
and  was  iutbrmed  that  experiments  would  be  made  with  susceptible  an- 
imals to  decide  the  nature  of  the  disease.  I  was  invited  to  assist  in 
these  experiments,  and  at  first  decided  to  do  so,  but  1  soon  learned  that 
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the  mvestigation  neoessary  to  satisfy  Dr.  Holoombe,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  State  veterinarian^  was  saoh  as  to  reqaire  muoh  more  time 
than  I  ooold  give  to  it.  I  accordingly  visited  Kirksville,  Mo.»  by  your 
direction^  where  I  found  an  outbreak  of  the  same  disease  as  existed  at 
Neosho  Falls,  and  tcom  there  returned  to  Washington. 

In  Kansas  I  met  Professor  Stalker,  of  Iowa,  Professor  Faville,  of  Col- 
orado, Colonel  Greom,  of  Texas,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Wyoming,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  their  respective  States  to  report  on  the  nat- 
ure of  the  disease  and  the  necessity  of  quarantining  all  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  from  Kansas.  I  was  also  requested  by  the  secretary  of  iJie 
Illinois  State  board  of  health  to  inform  him  if  there  was  any  necessity 
for  his  State  to  adopt  similar  measures.  Fortunately,  each  of  these 
States  received  a  report  that  fioot-and-mouth  disease  did  not  exist  In 
Kansas,  and  what  threatened  to  be  an  almost  complete  suspension  of 
the  live-stock  business  of  the  West  was  averted.  There  is  no  donbt, 
however,  that  the  cattle  industry  suffered  a  considerable  loss  from  the 
excitement.  The  market  became  unsteady,  the  price  of  cattle  declined, 
and  buyers  became  exceedingly  cautious. 

April  9  I  received  information  that  Dr.  McEachrau,  principal  of  the 
Montreal  veterinary  school  and  live-stock  inspector  for  Canada,  had  vis- 
ited Neosho  Falls,  Kans.,  and  Effingham,  111.,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  positively  asserted  that  the  malady  at 
both  places  was  the  real  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  Europe.  April  10, 
a  telegram  from  the  State  agent  for  Kansas  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conveyed  the  information  that  the  State  vet- 
erinarian had  just  reprted  to  the  governor  that  six  healthy  cattle  co- 
habited with  the  sick  animals  had  all  contracted  the  disease,  and  that 
further  experiments  by  inoculation  would  at  once  be  made.  A  letter 
fh)m  the  governor  of  the  same  date,  received  two  days  later,  contained 
similar  statements.  A  few  days  later  still  an  item  appeared  in  the  press 
dispatches  from  Washington,  stating  that  "  a  private  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived here  to-day  from  the  governor  of  Kansas,  saying  that  caaes  of 
sickness  among  cattle  which  had  been  most  carefully  examined  had 
turned  out  to  be  true  foot-and-mouth  disease.  He  was  afraid  that 
some  cases  had  got  in  the  herds.  There  was  an  attempt  made  at  first 
to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  but  the  information  was  deemed  such  as  should 
go  to  the  public." 

It  now  seemed  that  a  repetition  of  the  former  excitement  and  panic 
was  about  to  occur,  and  by  your  direction  I  visited  Kansas  a  second  time 
with  instructions  to  make  such  experiments  as  might  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease  beyond  question. 
I  reached  Emporia  April  20,  and  was  there  met  by  a  telegram  from  l^e- 
osho  Falls  asking  me  to  join  the  State  veterinarian  and  Professor  Law 
at  the  governor's  office  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  Not  intending  to 
turn  backward  until  the  difference  of  opinion  was  conclusively  settled, 
I  telegraphed  in  reply  requesting  these  gentlemen  to  meet  me  at  Em- 
l)oria  on  their  way  to  Topeka.  This  they  did  on  March  21,  and  I  had  a 
conference  with  them,  at  which  the  State  veterinarian  admitted  that  ^l 
attempts  to  convey  the  disease  by  inoculation  upon  cattle,  rabbits,  and 
sheep  had  failed;  that  the  second  experimental  lot  of  cattle  which 
had  cohabited  with  the  first  lot  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  suffer- 
ing with  foot-and-mou^  disease  had  not  been  in  the  least  affected ; 
that  the  foot  symptoms  of  the  first  lot  had  only  been  noticed  with  two 
animals,  were  very  slight  and  of  exceedingly  short  duration ;  and  that, 
finally,  whatever  the  disease  might  be,  it  was  not  the  continental  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 
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After  receiving  this  information  1  letarned  to  Topeka,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  live-stock  commission  in  lihe  governor's  office,  when  the 
State  verterinarian  reported  that  the  malady  at  Neosho  Falls  was  not 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  governor  sent  oat  a  dispatch  to 
the  same  effect. 

On  my  way  to  Washington  I  visited  the  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Effing- 
ham, 111.,  examined  the  cattle  and  the  food  and  assured  myself  that  the 
disease  there  was  identical  with  that  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  that 
it  was  in  every  case  traceable  to  the  ergot  which  existed  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  hay. 

SITUATION  OP  THE  AFFECTED  HERDS  AND    BBDSF  HISTORY  OP  THE 

DISEASE. 

The  cattle  disease  in  Kansas  which  recently  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion from  its  supposed  identity  with  the  contagious  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease of  Europe,  was  first  noticed  in  the  herd  of  Daniel  Keith  about  the 
23d  or  24th  of  December,  1883.  Mr.  Keith's  farm  is  located  4  miles 
northwest  of  l^eosho  Falls.  The  first  to  sicken  were  some  yearlings, 
which  were  noticed  in  the  morning  standing  '^  humped  up,"  with  droop- 
ing heads  and  jerking  the  hind  feet  in  a  peculiar  manner.  These  would 
wfdk  but  little  and  would  soon  lie  down.  Within  two  or  three  days 
they  were  inclined  to  lie  continually.  The  feet  were  examined  and  found 
free  firom  mud;  the  interdigital  space  was  described  as  red,  swollen, 
and  sensitive,  the  toes  spread  apart.  The  feet  began  to  swell  at  the 
coronet,  or  as  high  as  the  fetlock ;  a  line  of  separation  was  established, 
and  pus  appear^  within  two  or  three  days  from  the  first  symptoms. 
The  mouths  were  not  examined,  but  the  animals  were  supposed  to  be 
eating  all  right. 

On  or  about  December  10,  Mr.  Keith  had  purchased  63  head  of  year- 
lings of  Mr.  Davis,  all  of  which  had  been  gathered  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles.  Two  cows  and  6  yearlings  were  bought  of  Alexander  Linn,  1 
mile  down  the  river  irom  Neosho  Falls.  This  lot  of  yearlings  were  said 
to  have  sickened  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  on  the  Keith  farm; 
it  is  believed  that  some  were  sick  within  three  days  and  that  all  were 
suffering  within  a  week,  and  during  this  time  they  had  been  fed  on 
shelled  corn  and  mowed  oats.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
how  severely  they  were  affected,  whether  they  were  all  attacked  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  exact  number  of  days  they  were  on  the  farm  before 
showing  any  symptoms.  While  it  was  asserted  that  they  ate  no  hay  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was  probably  some  hay  in  the  racks.  Ei^ht 
other  animals  were  purchased  about  the  same  time  of  neighbors  living 
within  2  or  3  miles. 

By  January  1  he  had  between  20  and  30  head  sick,  a  number  of 
new  cases  being  observed  each  day.  March  9  Dr.  Trumbower  found  a 
red  yearling  steer  with  a  very  hot  mouth,  mucous  membranes  much 
reddened,  a  vesicle  the  size  of  a  dime  on  the  soft  palate,  and  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  tongue.  There  was  also  a  small  ulcer  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum ;  the  temperature  was  104.4^  F. ;  the  animal  was 
lying  down,  and  when  forced  to  rise  it  moved  very  stiffly, but  there  was 
no  swelling  of  the  feet.  The  following  day  the  vesicles  were  found  rupt- 
ured, and  in  their  place  was  a  deep,  red  cavity  which  bled  when  touched. 
Temperature  still  104.4P.    March  20  this  animal  appeared  well. 

Mie  cattle  on  this  farm  were  divided  into  two  lots,  which  were  in  ad- 
joining incloBures,  and  were  separated  only  by  rail  fences.  The  second 
lot  oontained  40  two-year-old  steers,  purchased  about  November  1,  and 
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was  tree  from  disease  until  Febrnary  281,  though  some  of  these  had 
broken  through  the  fence  at  times  and  mingled  with  the  diseased  part 
of  the  herd.  March  10  about  10  or  12  animals  in  the  seoond  lot  were 
sick.  Three  days  later  Dr.  Trumbower  found  2  that  would  lose  all  fou^ 
feet.  At  this  time  there  were  118  bead  of  cattle  on  the  farm,  of  which 
74  were  more  or  less  affected.  Nine  animals  had  one  foot  off,  4  had  two 
feet  off,  1  four-yearold  cow  lost  both  hind  feet  and  a  toe  from  one  fore 
foot,  3  others  were  affecte<l  in  but  one  loot,  6  in  two  feet,  and  1  in  thre^ 
feet.  In  nearly  all  that  showed  lameness  there  were  more  or  less  mouth 
symptoms. 

Across  the  road,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Keith,  lives  Edward  Hind- 
man.  It  was  here  that  the  cattle  belonging  to  A.  C  Goodrich  were  lo- 
cated. The  10th  of  March  this  herd  numbered  96  head.  The  first 
animal  affected  was  a  milch  cow,  noticed  to  be  lame  January  10.  No 
other  cases  occurred  until  February  14  or  15,  when  one  was  seen  to  be 
lame  in  the  morning  after  a  heavy  ice  storm.  The  following  morning 
16  wei*e  lame.  After  that  he  discovered  new  cases  almost  daily,  and  on 
March  14,  when  they  were  separated  from  the  well  ones,  65  head  were 
affected.  March  19  the  most  severe  cases  were  as  follows :  18  animals 
had  lost  both  hind  feet,  5  had  lost  one  hind  foot,  1  had  lost  both  hind 
feet  and  one  fore  foot,  and  1  had  lost  all  of  its  feet  Seven  of  the  others 
were  lame  in  the  hind  feet,  and  the  remainder  of  the  65  head  affected 
were  more  or  less  lame. 

In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  herds  the  sick  animals  at  the  time  of 
my  visits,  March  19  and  22,  had  small  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  and  2  or  3  had  hard  yellowish  crusts  in  the  same  situa- 
tion an  inch  or  more  in  extent.  In  no  case  were  these  sufficient  to  in- 
terfere with  mastication.  This  lesion  was  more  noticeable  in  the  old 
chronic  cases  than  in  the  recent  x>nes. 

The  third  herd  which  contained  diseased  animals  was  located  about 
2^  miles  from  those  already  mentioned.  It  belonged  to  J.  W.  Beard. 
This  herd  contained  70  head  of  animals,  and  3  cows  and  2  steers  are 
all  that  have  been  affected.  All  had  been  running  together  until  the 
disease  was  noticed,  when  the  sick  were  separated  from  the  well.  The 
first  symptoms  were  observed  on  the  17th  of  February,  when  a  cow  was 
seen  to  be  lame.  The  second  one  to  go  lame  was  a  cow  bought  of  Mr. 
Keith  and  brought  to  the  farm  February  18— she  became  lame  about 
the  22d  or  29th,  accounts  differing  between  these  dates.  The  third  one, 
a  steer,  became  affected  March  1.  The  fourth  was  a  cow  observed  to 
be  sick  March  1  or  2.  It  is  reported  that  she  slavered  very  profusely.  Mr. 
Beard  states  that  he  examined  her  mouth  and  found  it  very  red  and  the 
tongue  covered  with  little  pimples.  At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  she 
died.  This  animal  had  not  been  lame.  The  fifth  one  was  taken  about 
the  same  time.  It  was  lame  in  one  foot,  became  better,  wci^  affected  in 
a  second  foot,  and  was  entirely  recovered  from  lameness  by  March  11. 
At  this  time  Dr.  Trumbower  found  several  small  sores  and  discolored 
spots  in  the  mouth,  and  the  temperature  was  102.5  degrees,  or  very 
nearly  the  average  of  cattle  in  health.  The  highest  temperature  found 
by  Dr.  Trumbower  was  that  of  the  oow  purchMed  of  Mr.  Keith,  which 
reached  102.8  degrees— a  point  too  low  to  indicate  fever  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

The  fourth  and  only  remaining  herd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neosho 
Falls  was  that  of  Christian  Pribbemow,  whose  farm  is  located  on  Owl 
Greek,  10  miles  southeast  of  the  town.  There  were  on  this  farm  183 
head  of  cattle,  and  but  16  have  shown  any  signs  of  the  disease.  This 
herd  was  madie  up  as  follows :  54  yearlings,  24  two-year-old  steers,  13 
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two-year-old  lieifers  with  oallj  15  ttoee-year-old  steers,  ami  77  cows  and 
heifers.  The  yearlings  had  been  pnt  in  a  separate  pen  and  fed  on  oats 
and  corn-fodder— oioue  of  these  were  affected.  Three  apparently  well 
animals  were  lassoed  and  examined;  their  mouths  contained  small 
erosions  and  discolorations  of  the  mucons  membranes.  The  tempera- 
tntlB  of  one,  thought  to  be  slightly  lame,  was  101  degrees;  that  of  another, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  103  degrees.  Six  of  the  affected  ones 
have  either  lost  their  feet  or  have  them  in  such  condition  that  they  wiH 
surely  separate  from  the  legs,  and  2  others  have  lost  digital  bones. 
None  of  these  animals  have  shown  salivation  or  loss  of  appetite ;  but 
the  mouths  contained  erosions  and  discolorations  similar  to  those  seen 
in  other  herds. 

At  Hall's  Summit,  a  distance  of  20  or  25  miles  north  from  Neosho 
Falls,  Gteorge  R.  Smith  owned  2  cows.  About  February  1  one  became 
lame;  there  was  noticeable  slavering  and  loss  of  appetite  for  several 
days.  This  cow  calved  February  29,  and  Dr.  Trumbower  saw  her  March 
17,  when  the  calf  appeared  well  but  small.  The  cow  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  Her  right  hind  leg  had  broken  off  half  way  between  the  fet- 
lock and  hock  joints,  carrying  with  it  the  lower  half  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  The  left  hind  leg  was  separating  at  about  the  same  point.  One 
toe  of  the  left  fore  foot  was  coming  off  at  the  first  joint. 

Near  Hartford,  some  20  miles  northwest  of  Neosho  Falls  and  15  miles 
west  of  Hall's  Summit,  was  the  larm  of  Mr.  O'Toole,  where  another  out- 
break of  disease  occnrred,  showing  precisely  the  same  symptoms.  The 
animals  at  this  jtlaee  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  before  my  visit, 
and  consequently  I  did  not  see  the  herd.  Dr.  Wilhite,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, thought  the  first  cases  appeared  about  January  10.  The  first 
animals  attacked  were  yearlings.  Soon  after  all  the  calves  became  af- 
fected in  the  same  way.  Then  the  large  steers  in  the  feeding  pen  were 
attacked. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  governor  of  Kansas  sent  a  veteri- 
narian to  investigate  a  disease  which  was  reported  to  exist  in  Osborne 
County.  According  to  verbal  information  which  I  received  from  the 
State  ofQcers  while  at  Topeka,  this  disease  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  existed  at  Neosbo  Falls.  The  distance  between  these  two 
points  must  be  at  least  175  miles  in  a  direct  line. 

After  investigating  the  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neosho  Falls, 
I  ])roceeded  as  directed  to  Kirksville,  Adair  County,  Missouri,  to  visit 
herds  nt  that  place  reported  to  be  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
On  March  27  1  was  at  the  farm  of  William  Bragg,  who  lived  5  miles 
south  of  Kirksville.  The  disease  in  this  section  was  first  noticed  here, 
but  later  6  other  herds,  within  a  radius  of  4  miles,  have  had  aff'ected 
animals.  The  only  new  animal  introduced  on  tbe  Bragg  farm  was  a 
steer  bought  in  the  neighborbood  about  December  20.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sfckeu,  bat  there  was  no  disease  on  the  farm  from  which 
it  came.  A  cow  that  had  been  purchased  a  month  earlier  sickened 
about  the  same  time.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  The 
weather  had  been  extremely  cold  early  in  January,  and  reached  10^  or 
12<^  below  zero  at  other  times  during  the  month. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  there  were  4  animals  lying  in  the  stable^ 
One  cow  hail  lost  a  hind  leg  from  about  half  way  between  the  hock  and 
fetlock  joints;  the  bones  had  separated  at  the  latter  joint  and  tbe  meta- 
tarsal bone  protruded  half  its  length  beyond  the  flesh.  The  other  hind 
leg  w^  dividing  at  the  fetlock  joint.  Six  inches  at  th*e  end  of  the  tail 
was  gangrenous,  and  was  being  separated  fft>m  the  remainder  of  the 
organ.    There  were  a  number  of  abrasions  and  small  discolored  spots  in 
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tba  month.  A  second  oow  had  a  healthy  month;  both  hind  feet  were 
lost  at  the  coronet^  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  was  gangrenous.  A  steer^ 
probably  two  years  old,  had  lost  both  hind  feet  at  the  fetlock,  about  an 
inch  of  the  tail  was  lifeless,  and  the  mouth  contained  a  number  of  sores 
and  discolorations.  A  second  steer  was  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
condition.  A  third  steer  was  walking  around  the  yard,  very  lame,  and 
had  a  large  slough  of  the  tissues  on  the  posterior  snrface  of  the  fetlock 
joint.  A  fourth  steer  in  the  palsture  had  both  limbs  as  high  as  and  in- 
cluding the  fetlock  joint  stiff  and  cold.  Still  another  animal  was  lame 
in  the  hind  limb.  Seven  herds  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  had  suffered. 
Six  abortions  were  reported. 

April  24  and  25 1  yisited  a  number  of  the  diseased  herds  in  Effingham 
and  adjoining  counties  in  Illinois.  The  farm  of  Lemuel  Faunce  is  situ- 
ated 10  miles  northeast  of  Effingham  and  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
Montrose.  The  first  cases  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and 
began  with  diarrhea  and  other  signs  of  digestive  disturbance.  There 
were  21  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm  and  no  new  ones  had  been  purchased 
at  the  time  of  or  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak.  Two  cows,  each 
of  which  had  both  hind  legs  affected,  had  been  killed  before  my  visit; 
1  steer  has  a  hind  limb  off  at  the  fetlock;  another  has  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  formed  at  the  fetlock,  the  part  below  being  gangrenous;  a 
bull  has  lost  both  toes  from  onefoot  andone  toe  from  the  other;  2  other 
animals  were  very  stiff.  One  steer  had  two  attacks  and  another  had 
three  attacks  of  lameness,  and  the  latter  entirely  recovered.  The  ani- 
mal that  was  first  to  suffer  still  had  sores,  i.  e.,  erosions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  upper  lip  and  gums  exactly  like  those  which  I  saw 
when  examining  the  affected  cattle  at  ]N^eosko  Falls  and  at  Kirksville, 
though  four  months  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  the  sick  ones  had  slavered  and  smacked  the  lips,  showing  that 
the  mouth  was  quite  severely  affected. 

The  horses  on  this  farm  bad  also  been  troubled  with  an  eruption  in 
the  mouths  which  had  caused  salivation  and  loud  smacking  of  tlie 
tongue  tfnd  lips.  These  were  now  entirely  recovered,  though  slight 
evidences  of  the  sores  on  the  lips  wore  still  visible.  The  horses  were 
seen  to  have  lost  appetite  in  January  or  early  in  February.  The  last 
of  February  sores  were  observed  in  the  mouths,  and  it  was  six  weeks 
before  these  healed.  Only  one  hog  was  kept,  though  many  of  the 
neighbors'  hogs  had  been  continually  running  around  the  pastures. 
None  of  these  had  been  affected. 

Three  miles  north  and  1  mile  west  of  Mr.  Faunce's  farm,  Mr.  Dubroc 
had  yearlings  in  a  high,  dry  lot,  in  which  was  an  out-house  for  shelter, 
parly  filled  with  hay.  All  of  these  were  affected  and  all  recovered. 
There  were  here  160  head  of  cattle,  only  8  or  10  of  which,  all  told,  were 
lame.  Ten  or  12  goats  were  running  with  the  cattle,  but  remained  well ; 
the  two  places  mentioned  above  were  so  situated  on  different  roads  that 
there  was  little  if  any  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  outbreaks 
were  therefore  independent  of  each  other. 

Other  cases  of  the  disease  occurred  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Mason, 
who  lives  near  Wheeler  in  Jasper  County.  This  gentleman  owned  120 
head  of  cattle,  of  which  17  had  been  affected.  Six  animals  were  sobad 
that  they  had  been  killed;  2  others  remained,  one  of  which  had  lost  a 
foot,  and  the  second  one  would  lose  both  of  the  posterior  feet  at  or 
above  the  fetlock;  a  part  of  the  tail  of  this  one  was  also  gangrenous. 
Nine  others  had'been  more  or  less  lame  but  had  lost  no  limbs.  On  this 
farm  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  cattle  were  25  horses  and  mules,  100 
hogs  and  40  sheep,  all  of  which  had  been  free  from  disease. 
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In  the  town  of  Wheeler,  a  single  fi»mily  oow  was  found  with  the  lower 
parts  of  the  posterior  limbs  separating  as  a  result  of  dry  gangrene. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  only  sick  animal  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Keating,  who  lives  6  or  8  miles  from  Effingham,  had  also  saftered 
from  the  same  disease.  His  herd  consisted  of  45  young  cattle  and  G 
cows.  Kone  of  the  cows  were  affected,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here 
that  they  had  been  fed  upon  hay  harvested  in  1882.  *The  young  cattle 
were  fed  upon  the  crop  of  1883,  and  of  these  8,  which  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition  from  the  loss  of  their  limbs,  had  been  killed ;  two  others  were 
still  alive  with  the  feet  off  at  the  fetlock.  About  half  of  the  45  young 
cattle  were  more  or  less  affected.  There  were  60  sheep  and  a  number 
of  hogs  on  this  farm,  none  of  which  had  shown  any  signs  of  disease. 
The  cattle  here  were  attacked  about  the  8th  of  January. 

These  farms  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  what  had  occurred  at  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  different  places  that  I  learned  of  within  a  radius  of 
15  miles  from  Effingham.  As  a  matter  of  great  interest  connected  with 
this  subject,  I  was  informed  by  a  number  of  people  that  there  had  been 
a  greater  number  of  abortions  among  mares,  and  more  cases  of  difficult 
parturition  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  than  was  ever  known 
before. 

Other  herds  were  reported  on  good  authority  to  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner  at  different  points  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Col^ 
orado. 

CLASS,  CONDITION,  SUBEOTJNDINOS,  AND  CABE  OF  THE  ANDIALS. 

All  the  diseased  animals  on  the  farms  visited  by  me  were  stock  cattle 
in  medium  to-  thin  condition.  Those  worst  affected,  in  which  one  or 
more  limbs  were  separating  as  a  consequence  of  dry  gangrene,  had 
evidently  lost  much  flesh  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  There 
were  no  fat  cattle  on  any  of  these  farms.  At  Mr.  O'Toole's  it  wa«  said 
by  those  who  visited  the  place  the  fattening  cattle  were  attacked  as  well 
i\&  the  stock  cattle  and  calves. 

On  most  of  the  farms  there  were  cattle  of  all  ages — calves,  yearlings, 
two-year-olds,  three-year-olds,  and  cows.  The  calves  and  yearlings 
seemed  to  escape  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  older  cattle.  In  the 
Goodrich  herd  were  20  calves  which  occupied  a  lot  through  which  the 
other  animals  were  frequently  driven  to  water  and  into  which  some  of 
the  lanfb  ones  were  placed.  This  lot  was  separated  by  an  open  fence 
from  that  in  which  were  kept  the  worst  diseased  animals  of  the  herd, 
and  yet  not  one  of  the  calves  suffered  in  the  least.  At  Pribbernow's 
were  54  yearlings  running  with  the  other  cattle,  and  from  which  the 
worst  affected  ones  were  only  separated  by  a  rail  fence,  and  all  of  these 
escaped.  At  Keith's  were  2  young  calves  sucking  diseased  mothers, 
but  themselves  in  good  health.  Here  also  were  hogs  and  a  litter  of 
young  pigs  running  in  the  same  lot  with  the  sick  cattle,  but  free  from 
any  signs  of  disease.  At  Kirksville  sheep  had  been  ninning  with  the 
cattle  and  were  also  healthy.  In  Illinois,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats 
mingled  with  the  affected  herds  with  perfect  safety. 

The  winter  has  undoubtedly  been  a  severe  one  upon  the  stock  of  the 
Western  States,  and  the  cattle  were  consequently  somewhat  below  the 
average  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  appearance  of  the 
disease  cannot  be  explained  by  this  fact,  however,  since  tbonsands  of 
healthy  herds  were  in  worse  condition  than  those  on  the  farms  in  ques- 
tion. Some  of  these  herds,  and  noticeably  that  of  Goodrit^h,  were  in 
much  better  than  average  condition;  they  had  evidently  been  well  fed 
and  cared  for. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  anrronndings  of  the  affected  animals  which 
would  explain  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  feeding  lots  in 
most  cases  were  unusually  drv  and  the  disease  had  appeared  at  a  time 
when  all  mud  was  frozen  solid.  The  soil  did  not  contain  enongh  alkali, 
even  at  Neosho  Falls,  to  make  it  at  all  probable  that  this  could  have 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  As  is  usual  in  the  management 
of  cattle  at  the  West,  the  herds  were  without  shelter.  At  Keith's  the 
cattle  lots  were  in  a  ravine  protected  by  timber;  on  some  of  the  farms 
there  was  little  protection  of  any  kind.  Such  a  condition,  however,  is 
BO  common  that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  much  influence  in 
the  production  of  this  trouble.  All  of  the  affected  herds  seem  to  have 
received  ordinarily  good  care.  Keith  had  fed  some  of  his  cattle  shelled 
com  and  mowed  oats  in  addition  to  hay.  Pribbernow  had  fed  his  year- 
lings on  millet,  oats,  and  corn-fodder,  and  consequently  they  had  eaten 
less  hay.  Beard  had  fed  shocked  corn.  In  Illinois,  Keating  had  fed 
liberally  on  com.  On  most  of  the  farms  the  water  was  very  good,  but 
probably  deficient  during  the  cold  weather.  Keith  had  pumped  water 
from  his  well ;  Goodrich's  cattle  drank  from  a  pond ;  Beard's  from  the 
river,  and  Pribbemow's  tvom  a  creek.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  holes 
through  the  ice  and  these  would  soon  freeze  over ;  consequently,  it  may 
1)0  admitted  that  in  most  cases  there  might  have  been  a  deficiency  of 
water. 

'When  the  animals  first  became  lame  it  was  supposed  that  mud  bad 
collected  between  the  toes,  and,  becoming  hard,  was  producing  irrita- 
tion. The  animals  were  caught  and  their  feet  cleaned,  but  this  had  no 
efiect  on  the  development  of  the  disease.  It  is  evident  that  the  ani- 
mals were  cared  for  as  well  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  slight  deficiency  of  water  and  the  exposure 
to  cold  were  accessory  rather  than  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  OHABAOTEBS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  first  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  Illinois  epizootic  were  diarrhea, 
lameness,  stiffness  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  affected  limb,  and  coldness 
and  insensibility  of  the  same  parts.  In  Kansas  this  derangement  of 
the  digestive  ai)paratus  was  not  noticed.  At  all  the  places  visited,  how- 
ever, the  lesions  of  the  feet  were  of  a  common  character  and  were  pro- 
duced by  a  common  process.  In  the  more  severe  cases  a  constricted 
band  formed  around  the  limb  at  the  point  separating  the  gangrenous 
from  the  living  flesh.  So  marked  was  this  constriction  that  some  of  the 
owners  looked  upon  it  as  the  initial  lesion  of  the  disease  and  cut  across 
it  with  a  knife  in  the  hopes  of  re-establishing  the  circulation.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  hope  was  delusive,  since  the  part  below  the 
constriction  was  entirely  lifeless  before  this  was  formed.  The  constric- 
tion was  the  first  step  in  the  effort  of  nature  to  rid  the  l)ody  of  parts 
that  were  of  no  further  use  to  it. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  separation  was  a  cra(^  in  the  skin  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  band  of  constriction,  which  gradually  extended 
toward  the  center  of  the  limb,  the  softer  parts  dividing  first  and  the 
tendons  and  ligaments  resisting  much  longer.  Oenerally  this  separa- 
tion was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  and  in  this  case,  as  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  limb  were  lost  a  comparatively  even  surface  was  left  which 
healed  readily.  Some  animals  lost  only  a  toe,  the  dividing  line  passing 
through  tbe  joint  between  the  os  pedis  and  osooronw;  others  lost  both 
the  o«  pedis  and  os  corance  ;  still  others  lost  the  three  lower  bones,  and 
the  line  of  separation  passed  through  the  fetlock  joint,  while  in  the 
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moBt  severe  caaes  the  line  of  constriction  formed  at  the  upper  third  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  fleshy  parts  sloaghed  off,  leaving  the  un- 
covered bone  protruding  for  more  than  half  its  length.  Plates  V  and 
TI  are  drawings  made  from  limbs  which  I  secured  in  Kansas. 

It  was  reports  by  some  of  the  veterinarians  that  small  vesicles  were 
formed  in  the  iuterdigital  space  and  about  the  coronet,  and  this  was 
doubtless  true,  as  such  vesicles  are  not  uncommon  in  gangrene ;  but 
their  appearance  was  far  from  being:  the  rule,  as  I  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  a  single  one  in  all  the  animals  that  I  examined.  In  nearly  all 
of  the  cases,  whether  the  foot  was  afiected  with  dry  gangrene  or  whether 
there  had  been  simply  lameness  without  death  of  the  part,  the  skin  of 
the  interdigital  space  and  about  the  coronet  was  perfectly  preserved. 
There  was  loss  of  neither  epidermis  npr  hair,  as  there  certainly  would 
have  been  had  the  disease  commenced  by  a  superficial  inflammation  in 
this  region  and  extended  to  deeper  parts  of  the  foot  or  to  higher  parts 
of  the  limb.  Indeed  there  were  no  abscesses,  no  burrowing  of  pus,  no 
ulceration  about  the  feet,  which  could  lead  one  for  a  moment  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cause  of  the  disease  had  commenced  its  action  externally 
and  extended  gradually  to  the  interior  of  the  limb.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  skin  was  intact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that  the 
part  was  cold  and  insensible  almost  from  the  first,  and  that  the  line  of 
separation  passed  entirely  through  the  limb,  removing  one  or  more 
phalanges  as  completely  as  it  could  have  been  done  with  a  knife,  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  disease  had  an  internal  origin. 

The  gangrene  was  not  confined  to  the  feet,  however,  for  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois  there  were  individual  animals  which  were  losing 
from  2  to  6  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  by  exactly  the  same 
process.  The  portion  below  the  dividing  line  was  very  dry  and  hard, 
while  the  line  itself  was  sharply  defined,  as  though  it  had  been  a  knife- 
cut.  With  the  greater  part  of  the  animals  affected  in  the  feet  a  careful 
examination  of  the  end  of  the  tail  revealed  a  slough  of  greater  or  less 
extent;  sometimes  it  was  simply  the  skin  at  the  tip  that  was  affected, 
but  oftener  one-half  inch,  1  inch  or  2  inches  would  be  found  discolored, 
lifeless,  and  dry.  In  a  very  few  cases  a  part  of  the  ear  was  found  in 
the  same  condition. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  enzootic,  because  it  had 
not  been  heretofore  described,  was  the  implication  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  With  some  animals  this  was  limited  to  a  more  or 
less  diffuse  red  discoloration,  without  loss  of  substance.  More  fre- 
quently there  were  circumscribed  dark  red  spots  or  patches,  from  a 
Iburth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Very  often  there  was  loss  of 
substance — erosions  firom  a  third  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of 
the  veterinarians  reported  that  they  had  discovered  blisters  in  the 
mouths,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  erosions  in  their  first  stages 
were  more  or  less  vesicular  in  character,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them  in  this  stage  at  any  of  the  places  visited.  In  some  animals 
the  part  of  the  membrane  that  was  being  lost  was  still  attached  by 
shreds,  in  others  it  was  entirely  removed,  but  in  no  case  did  I  see  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  vesicle.  None  of  the  erosions  presented  the 
appearance  of  ulcers,  or  showed  any  considerable  inflammation.  Tbey 
were  dark-colored,  the  borders  were  not  elevated,  and  the  surrounding 
blood-vessels  were  neither  prominent  nor  injected.  It  appeared  to  be 
only  the  superficial  layer  of  the  membrane  that  was  involved. 

Fn  a  very  few  animals  a  lesion  of  a  different  character  was  observed 
in  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  an  irregular  patch  of  mucous  membrane 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  was  elevated^  corrugated  upon  its  surface, 
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hard,  insensible,  and  of  a  light  oolor,  tinged  with  pink  and  yellow.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  circnmscribed  gangrene  of  the  mnoons  membrane,  the 
dead  parts  being  partially  decolorized  by  soaking  in  the  flaids  of  the 
month. 

There  was  also  an  evident  irritation  of  the  mncous  membrane  of  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  and  organs  of  generation. 
That  covering  the  rectnm  and  vagina  was  generally  red,  covered  with 
mncos,  and  presented  spots  denuded  of  the  epithelium.  In  Missouri 
six  cases  of  abortion  in  cows  were  reported,  and  in  Illinois  there  were 
many  oases  of  abortion  and  difficult  parturition  with  mares. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  were  not  very  marked.  The  temperature 
of  the  animals  which  I  examined  was  about  normal,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  from  which  one  or  more  limbs  were  sloughing  and  with  which 
there  was  suspicion  of  septic  poisoning.  Drs.  Holcombe  and  Trum- 
bower  observed  high  temperatures  (104  to  104.8  degrees)  in  some  cases 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection. 

In  those  animals  which  recovered  after  showing  lameness  there  was 
no  loss  of  substance  or  inflammation  of  the  skin  as  would  have  resulted 
from  freezing  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  cause  lameness.  In  these  animals 
the  lameness  and  stifhess  of  the  lower  joints  were  the  only  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  the  feet,  though  the  same  animals  frequently  showed 
erosions  in  the  mouths. 

EVIDENOS  POmTmO  TO  EBaOT  AS  THE  CAUSE. 

In  each  of  the  herds  which  I  visited,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Beard's,  there  were  typical  cases  of  dry  gangrene  of  the  extremities, 
with  an  evident  preference  for  the  posterior  limbs.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  there  was  complete  death  of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  metatarsal  bone.  This  dead  part  was  sharply  defined, 
first  by  a  constriction  and  later  by  a  crack  from  the  living  flesh  above. 
It  was  not  a  death  of  the  superficial  structures  alone,  but  the  skin, 
tendons,  and  bone  were  all  involved,  and  every  part  of  the  leg  be- 
low the  line  of  separation  just  referred  to  was  completely  lifeless.  A 
study  of  these  legs  showed  very  clearly  that  the  disease  had  not  begun 
at  the  hoof  or  in  the  interdigifeal  space  and  progressed  upward,  for  these 
parts  had  not  been  changed  by  disease  of  any  kind  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  whole  affected  part,  which  had  evidently  occurred  very  suddenly. 
To  my  mind  this  condition  made  it  very  plain  that  the  trouble  was  not 
the  result  of  any  disease  which  had  begun  in  the  interdigital  space,  or 
in  the  skin  around  the  coronet.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  the  worst  affected  animals  presented  typical  cases  of  dry  gangrene, 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  determine  which  of  the  conditions 
that  these  animals  were  subjected  to  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
enzootic.  When  we  turn  to  veterinary  literature  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  accepted  causes  of  dry  gangrene,  we  learn  that  there  are 
very  few  agencies  which  are  liable  to  affect  a  number  of  animals  at  a 
time  and  are  capable  of  producing  this  effect.  Oompression,  burning, 
caustics,  plugging  of  blood-vessels,  and  ergot  about  completes  the  list 
of  those  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  produce  dry  gangrene  in  young 
animals,  and  of  these  the  last  is  the  only  one  that  could  have  possibly 
been  instmmental  in  developing  the  outbreaks  in  the  West. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  disease  led  me. to  examine  the  feed  to  learn  it 
any  unusual  quantity  of  ergot  could  be  found.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
amination was  to  show  that  at  every  one  of  the  farms  where  the  dis- 
eased cattle  were  located,  hay  had  been  fed  which  contained  one  or 
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more  grasses  ergotized  to  an  extreme  degree.  At  Keith's,  Beard's,  and 
Pribbemow's,  in  Kansas,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  wild  rye  (Ely- 
miM  virginicuSj  variety  submuHcu^)  which  oontiained  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  ergot.  In  many  heads  half  the  grains  and  in  other  heads 
every  grain  had  been  replaced  by  the  fnngns.  Garefal  weighings  of 
heads  brought  to  Washington,  and  from  which  some  of  the  ergot  had 
been  lost  in  transit,  gave  in  one  case  12  per  cent.,  and  in  another 
case  10  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion  of  ergot.  iNow,  if  the  head  repre- 
sented one-half  the  weight  of  the  entire  plant,  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  rye  must  have  been  ergot;  and  if  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  hay  was  made  up  of  wild  rye,  then  a  20-pound  ration  of 
hay  would  contain  about  4  ounces  of  ergot 

As  is  always  the  case  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  results 
when  the  conditions  affecting  these  have  not  been  intelligently  observed 
and  carefully  recorded  at  the  time,  we  found  some  apparent  discrepan- 
cies in  the  ergot  theory.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  been  explained 
in  a  remarkably  satisfactory  manner,  and  if  we  could  know  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  tlie  feeding  and  care  of  the  animals  for  thirty 
or  forty  days  preceding  their  illness,  doubtless  the  most  critical  could 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  every  subject.  As  we  are 
compelled,  however,  to  rely  upon  the  more  or  less  defective  memories 
of  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  who,  of  course,  did  not  make  their  observa- 
tions in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  we  must  accept  the 
situation  as  we  &nd  it  and  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if  a  connection 
can  be  traced  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cases. 
An  exact  estimate  could  not  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  ergot  in  a  given 
quantity  of  the  hay  in  Kansas,  but  the  weight  of  ergot  in  the  hes^s  of 
wild  rye  indicated  this  very  closely.  The  head  shown  in  Plate  VII,  Fig- 
ure 3,  is  a  good  representation  of  this  plant  as  it  existed  in  the  hay. 

In  Missouri  the  hay  was  made  up  mostly  of  red  top  {Agrostis  vtUgaris)^ 
but  also  contained  some  blue  grass  and  timothy.  The  red  top  and 
blue  grass  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  ergoted  grains,  and  an 
occasional  head  of  timothy  was  also  affected.  Figures  1, 2,  and  4,  Plate 
YII,  are  drawings  from  specimens  of  these  grasses  taken  from  the  hay- 
racks at  which  the  diseased  cattle  were  eating. 

In  Illinois  the  hay  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  red  top,  and  this 
contained  a  relatively  large  amount  of  ergot.  Oarefnl  weighings  of 
specimens  of  this  hay  and  the  ergot  which  it  contained,  from  l^o  of  the 
worst  affected  flEmns,  demonstrate  that  every  75  pounds  of  hay  contains 
1  pound  of  ergot ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  animal  eating  20  pounds  daily 
of  this  hay  consumed  4.2  ounces  of  ergot.  Doubtless  this  quantity 
might  be  taken  daily  for  a  considerable  time  without  producing  appre- 
ciable effects  under  some  conditions,  but  when  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities  is  diminished  by  extremely  cold  weather,  and  when  in  ad- 
dition to  this  the  water  supply  is  limited  then  ergot  in  this  dose,  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  becomes  very  dangerous. 

In  Kansas  I  examined  the  hay  on  adjoining  farms  where  no  disease  had 
appeared,  and  1  found  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  ergot.  At  the 
Dibble  farm,  which  joins  Keith's,  one  might  examine  a  dozen  heads  of 
rye  without  finding  a  grain  of  ergot,  and  the  same  was  true  of  hay  found 
in  the  town  of  Neosho  Falls.  In  Illinois,  at  two  farms,  I  saw  hay  of  the 
crop  of  1882  and  also  that  of  1883,  and  while  the  former  contained  some 
ergot  the  latter  contained  a  greatly  increased  proportion.  It  had  been 
notlG^  by  tiie  people  here  that  the  red-top  hay  of  the  crop  of  1883,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  was  greatly  inferior ;  that  animals  neither 
relished  it  nor  thrived  when  fed  upon  it,  and  it  sold  for  $3  a  ton  when 
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other  hay  would  brin^  $10.  At  Keatin^'s  the  Miimals  fed  on  the  bay 
of  1882  escnped  the  disease  entirely,  while  those  fed  upon  the  hay  har- 
vested in  1883  alone  suffered. 

Evidently  the  year  1883  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  production  of 
ergot  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  Western  States,  but  the  local  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  situation  and  the  time  of  cutting  the  hay  had  a  very 
great  influence  on  its  development.  All  of  the  ergoted  hay  of  the 
affected  farms  in  Kansas  was  cut  from  bottom  lands,  and  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  it  was  grown  on  very  level  prairies  the  drainage  of  which 
was  very  imperfect.  Again,  the  early  cut  hay  was  comparatively  free, 
when  that  allowed  to  ripen  was  badly  affected. 

In  brief,  then,  our  reasons  for  considering  the  disease  to  be  ergotism 
were,  first,  the  character  of  the  lesions,  which  were  such  as  have  always 
been  ascribed  to  ergotism  in  the  past,  and  as  could  ^caix^ly  be  produced 
in  so  many  animals  from  any  other  known  cause ;  and,  secondly,  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  ergot  found  in  the  food  of  the  animals  on 
every  affected  farm. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  cold  weather  had  a  considemble  influence 
in  developing  the  effects  of  the  ergot,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cases 
were  first  noticed  during  or  soon  after  such  weather.  Many  cases  oc- 
curred soon  after  a  severe  ice  storm  or  sleet.  Again,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  milder  weather  new  cases  ceased  to  appear,  although  the  same 
hay  was  still  being  fed.  The  two  or  three  njew  cases  in  Missouri  were 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  statement. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  cases  which  I  investigated,  and 
the  similar  cases  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other  localities, 
were  cases  of  ergotism.  Professor  Law,  of  Oomell  University,  Profes- 
sor Stalker,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  OoUege,  and  Professor  Faville,  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  have  seen  similar  cases  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  due  to  poison- 
ing from  ergot. 

CHABAGTKBB   WHICH   DISTINGUISH    THIS    DISEABB    FBOM  EPIZOOTIC 
APHTHA,  OR  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

History. — ^The  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  Europe  is  aspeciflc  feverwbich 
only  arises  by  contagion  from  other  affected  animals.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory  of  America  there  have  been  no  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  this  disease, 
and  in  Europe  the  conviction  is  growing  stronger  every  year  that  it  has 
no  other  cause  than  contagion.  We  may  accept  it,  therefore,  as  a  fact 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  cannot  occur  in  the  United  States  except 
by  the  introduction  of  virus  from  abroad. 

When  a  disease  having  some  resemblance  in  its  symptoms  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  found  ih  the  interior  of  our  country,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  ports  where  the  contagion  must  necessarily  be  in- 
troduced, it  becomes  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  determine  if  there  was  any  means  by  which  this  contagion  could 
have  been  transported  to  the  affected  herd.  When  a  contagious  dis- 
ease is  spread  broadcast  over  a  country  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  trace  many  outbreaks ;  not  so,  however,  with  a  single  outbreak 
produced  by  so  virulent  a  contagion  as  that  or  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. In  such  a  case  it  would  be  remarkable  if  it  could  not  be 
traced. 

In  the  present  instance  the  animals  of  the  affected  herds  had  been 
purchased  or  raised  In  the  neighborhood ;  no  foi'eigu  animals  or  people 
had  been  upon  the  farm  where  the  first  attacks  occurred.    Foreign  cat- 
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ile  bad  for  a  long  time  been  qnarantined  at  the  sea-board  a  saffioieut 
time  to  make  it  impossible  that  this  disease  oonld  have  been  carried  by 
them  to  the  West.  It  was  absolately  impossible  to  find  any  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  which  a  foreign  contagion  conid  have  been  introduced. 

This  important  indication  seems  to  have  been  greatly  neglected  in 
deciding  npon  the  natui?e  of  the  disease  in  Kansas.  It  was  said  if  this 
is  foot-and-mouth  disease  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  it,  whether 
we  can  trace  its  introduction  or  not.  Plausible  as  this  reasoning  may 
seem  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  diagnose  a 
disease  off-hand  from  its  superficial  characters.  And  in  the  diagnosis 
of  contagious  diseases  we  must  remember  that  the  symptoms  are  but 
the  expression  of  the  effects  of  the  virus,  and  that  these  symptoms 
may  be  simulated  more  or  less  closely  by  other  agencies  acting  upon 
the  animal  economy. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  any  disease  believed  to  be  contagious  is, 
then,  a  most  important  part  of  the  evidence  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  a  diagnosis  is  reached.  We  may  take  contagious  pleuro-^ 
pneumonia  for  example.  Many  cases  of  this  disease  resemble  so  closely 
■  spontaneous  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  cattle  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  a  diagnosis  can  be  reached  to  inquire  if  the 
contagious  plenio-pneumonia  has  been  introduced  or  if  the  malady  occur- 
red spontaneously.  The  same  principle  holds  good  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  other  diseases,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  when  the 
history  does  not  receive  proper  consideration  many  mistakes  will  be 
made  that  otherwise  might  be  avoided. 

Cantagiofisness. — ^The  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
active  contagions  known.  The  period  which  elapses  between  exposure 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule, 
but  two  or  three  days;  a  very  large  proportion  of  exposed  animals  be- 
come diseased,  and  the  plague  spreads  rapidly-  from  farm  to  farm.  As 
a  result  of  these  characters,  within  a  week  after  the  introduction  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  into  a  herd  nearly  every  animal  in  that  herd 
shows  unmistakable  evidences  of  having  contracted  it.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  animals  may  resist  the  contagion,  but  this  pn»portion 
is  much  less  than  with  mont  other  conta^ons  diseases,  and  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  rule  just  mentioned. 

The  disease  at  Neosho  Falls  showed  very  different  characters  irom 
this.  Goodrich's  herd  suffered  in  the  largest  proportion,  65  out  of  96, 
or  68  per  cent.,  being  more  or  less  affecte<l.  The  first  case  here 
occurred  January  10,  and  no  others  until  February  15,  or  more  than 
a  month  later.  After  this  new  cases  continued  to  develop  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  But  in  a  lot  adjoining  that  in  which  the  sick  cattie 
were  placed  there  were  20  calves,  which  remained  entirely  free  from 
disease.  The  isolation  of  these  calves  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  check  for  a  single  day;  it  was  even  said  that  the 
sick  cattle  had  been  driven  through  tiie  calf  lot  to  water,  and  that  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  when  attack^,  were  placed  with  the  calves. 

At  Keith's  74  out  of  a  total  of  118,  or  63  per  rent,  were  affected. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  but  20  or  30  head  had  been  attacked,  and 
from  this  time  new  cases  continaed  to  appear  until  March,  or  during 
a  period  of  two  months.  Here  also  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  a 
lot  of  animals  separated  firom  the  sick  ones  by  a  simple  rail  fence 
there  was  no  ap])earance  of  disease  until  two  months  after  it  had  at- 
tacked the  first  lot  Ht)gs  were  runnhig  in  the  lot  with  the  worst  cattle; 
they  even  ate  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  ones  and  nibbled  at  the 
affected  feet,  but  they  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  A  sow  had  brought 
.15  a— ^84 
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forth  a  litter  of  pigs  in  a  shed  which  forms  a  part  of  the  inclosure^and 
these  were  doing  well.  Two  calves  were  socking  mothers  under  the 
influence  of  the  disease  but  were  themselves  in  good  health. 

4t  Pribbernow's  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  animals  had  been  attacked, 
and  among  a  lot  of  54  yearlings  running  with  the  other  cattle  there  was 
not  one  case  of  disease. 

At  BeanVs,  in  a  herd  of  75,  the  first  animal  was  lame  a  week  before 
the  second  was  aflected;  and  then  another  week  passed  before  the 
others  showed  any  sym})tom8.  Here  only  6  per  cent  of  the  cattle  on 
the  farm  were  attacked,  and  one  died  within  twenty  hours  from  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  the  first  symptoms. 

At  Eirksville  the  proportion  of  animals  that  suffered  was  not  defi- 
uitely  ascertained,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  contagion,  and  sheep 
running  with  the  affected  cattle  remained  healthy.    - 

In  Illinois,  on  the  Faunce  farm,  the  horses  suffered  &om  an  eruption 
in  tbe  mouth.  The  exact  nature  of  this  disease  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  may  be  remarked,  however^  that 
horses  seldom  suffer  from  footand  mouth  disease ;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  case  which  came  under  my  notice  on  any  of  the  affected  farms 
where  any  other  animals  than  cattle  showed  symptoms  that  were  even 
suspected  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  disease  among  the  cattle. 
In  this  instance  the  eruption  in  the  horses'  mouths  could  not  have  re- 
sembled foot-and-mouth  disease  very  closely,  for  it  remained  at  least 
six  weeks,  or  three  times  the  period  of  the  latter  disease.  Here  the 
neighbors'  hogs  which  were  running  around  the  farm  failed  to  contract 
any  disease  or  to  carry  it  to  other  &rms. 

At  Mr.  Mason's  there  was  still  more  striking  evidence  to  show  that 
the  disease  was  very  different  from  epizootic  aphtha.  One  hundred  hogs 
and  40  sheep  had  been  exposed,  and  not  one  suffered.  Only  17  bovine 
animals  out  of  120,  or  about  15  -per  cent,  showed  any  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  Eeating's,  60  sheep  and  a  number  of  hogs  were  exposed  but 
all  remained  well.    At  Dubroc's,  goats  were  exposed  without  suffering. 

The  disease,  therefore,  did  not  resemble  foot-and-mouth  disease  either 
in  the  proportion  of  the  animals  attacked  or  its  rate  of  extension,  or  in 
attacking  other  species  of  animals  than  cattle. 

Occurrence  at  the  same  time  on  widely  separated  farms. — ^If  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  had  been  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  coontry  in  any 
of  the  extraordinary  ways  which  were  offered  to  explain  its  appearance, 
we  surely  cannot  conceive  of  its  being  brought  to  so  many  widely  sep- 
arated points  at  about  the  same  time,  especially  where  there  had  been 
no  communication  between  these  places.  In  Kansas  there  were  the 
Keith,  Goodrich,  and  Beard  herds  which  might  be  grouped  together ; 
14  miles  from  these  was  the  Pribbernow  herd;  20  miles  iVom  any  of 
these  was  the  cow  at  Hall's  Summit;  across  another  space  of  15 
miles  was  the  O'Toole  herd ;  then  it  was  necessary  to  travel  nearly  200 
miles  to  reach  the  Osborne  County  cases.  Again,  the  same  disease  un- 
doubtedly existed  at  several  points  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
There  had  been  no  communication  between  these  places,  and  if  we 
assumed  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  foreign  contagion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conclude  that  a  considerable  number  of  imlependent  introduc- 
tions of  this  had  occurred  at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  This  assump- 
tion, in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  contagion  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  im})ossibility  of  tracing  such  intro- 
duction at  this  time,  was  so  improbable  that  it  could  scarcely  bo  a4l- 
mittcdeven  if  all  other  evidenee  had  pointed  to  AM^taiid-iuouth  diHeas(\ 
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Comparison  of  symptoma.T^The  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
are  constitutional  and  local.  The  constitntional  symptoms  are  loss  of 
api)etite,  elevation  of  temperature,  and  other  signs  common  to  fevers. 
The  local  symptoms  consist  in  an  eruption  of  blisters  in  the  mouth,  be- 
tween the  toes,  about  the  coronet,  and  on  the  adder  and  teats.  In  order 
to  understand  t^  difference  in  symptoms  between  the  recent  disease  in 
the  Western  States  and  foot-and-month  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine each  of  those  x>ointB  separately. 

The  ixmstitutional  symptoms. — In  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  usu- 
ally a  very  marked  Increase  of  temperature,  reaching  from  W4P  to  1 07^. 
At  Neosho  Falls  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  did  not  exceed  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  in  health.  Some  of  the  perfectly  healthy  year- 
lings had  a  temperature  of  103°,  while  that  of  most  of  the  sick  ones  was 
below  this  point.  One  of  the  steers  in  the  early  stages  of  disease  at 
Keith's  showed  104.4^  on  March  9,  which  was  about  the  highest  point 
reached  by  any.  In  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and 
difiBculty  of  swaUowing,  but  here  the  universal  testimony  was  that  the 
appetite  bad  remained  good  throughout  and  there  was  no  trouble  in 
mastication  or  swallowing.  In  Illinois  there  were  marked  symptoms  of 
digestive  disturbance,  and  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  diarrhea. 

The  mouth  symptoms. — In  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  an  eruption 
of  blisters  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lips,  gains,  tongue,  and 
palate,  which  are  numerous  and  painful.  Often  they  unite  with  each 
other  and  form  large  patches,  from  which  the  covering  becomes  detached, 
leaving  ulcerous  patches  of  a  bright  red  color  and  of  great  sensitiveness. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  animals  in  this  condition  to  eat  hay  or  other 
dry  food,  and  it  is  necessary  to  support  them  with  gruel.  Such  animals 
stand,  making  a  peculiar  and  rather  loud  smacking  noise  with  the  lips 
and  tongue,  grinding  the  teeth  and  slavering  profiisely.  In  Kansas  the 
mouth  symptoms  were  much  less  severe  than  this,  but  two  or  three 
animals  were  reported  to  have  had  any  salivation  or  any  difficulty  in 
eating  hay.  Some  of  the  mouths  presented  erosions,  which  were  mostly 
small,  very  superficial,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ulceration .  I  did 
not  see  a  single  blister,  but  a  few  of  these  were  reported  by  those  who 
visited  the  herds  at  an  earlier  date.  The  lesions  which  I  saw  in  the 
mouths  seemed  to  be  due  rather  to  a  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
than  to  vesication;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  appearances  did  not 
differ  materially  at  the  tiipe  of  my  visit  from  what  they  were  when  the 
veterinarians  first  saw  them.  In  one  or  two  animals  there  were  large 
patches  of  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  a  yellowish  color,  hard  and 
difficult  to  detach.  Healthy  herds  in  the  vicinity  were  visited,  and  in 
the  mouths  of  these  cattle  were  found  discolorations  and  erosions  very 
similar  to,  though  less  extensive  than^  those  seen  in  the  sick  ones.  In 
Missouri  some  of  the  cattle  had  the  mouths  involved  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  I  saw  in  Kansas,  but  others  with  equally  bad  feet  had  per- 
fectly sound  mouths.  Here  I  dtiw  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  becom- 
ing detached,  but  no  blisters.  Figures  1  and  2,  Plate  X,  show  the 
highly  inflamed  condition  of  the  ulcers  in  the  real  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. 

The  cattle  in  Illinois  still  had  erosions  in  their  mouths  as  late  as  April 
24,  which  were  identical  in  appearance  with  those  I  saw  in  Kansas.  The 
steer  which  first  came  down  with  the  disease  on  the  Faunce  farm,  and 
which  had  consequently  been  affected  about  four  months,  showed  these 
about  as  plainly  as  any  animals  I  saw  in  Kansas.  In  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease the  eruption  disappears  in  from  two  to  three  weeks^  and  the  animal 
is  convalescent.    Before  proceeding  to  Kansas  and  niinois  the  second 
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time,  I  visited  the  herd»  at  Portland,  Me.,  which  had  been  affected  with 
foot-and-moath  dit^ase.  The  contrast  was  very  striking.  Although  the 
cattle  in  Maine  had  not  showed  the  disease  until  the  second  week  in 
February,  they  were  on  the  16th  of  April  in  apparently  good  health. 
There  were  no  longer  any  sores  in  the  mouths  or  on  the  feet.  A  week 
later  than  this  I  found  cattle  in  Illinois  that  sickened  in  December  and 
still  had  as  marked  mouth  symptoms  as  could  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Western  herds. 

The  feet  symptoms. — ^The  intenligital  spaces  and  the  coronet  are  the 
seat  of  the  eruption  in  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Not  only  is  there  red- 
ness, heat,  and  swelling  in  these  parts,  but  there  is  fonnation  of  blisters, 
loss  of  epithelium,  and  a  secretion  from  the  whole  affected  suiface  of 
tlie  skin.  The  appearance  of  the  feet  with  sheep  and  cattle  having  this 
disease  is  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  Plate  IX.  Sometimes  abscesses 
form  beneath  the  horn,  finom  which  the  pus  may  burrow  and  cause  the 
loss  of  the  hoofs,  or  even  affect  the  ligaments  and  joints.  But  severe 
complications  in  the  region  of  the  foot  do  not  occur  except  fh>m  this 
cause.  With  the  cattle  which  I  visited,  the  feet  presented  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  Some  of  the  limbs  were  separating,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  dry  gangrene,  half  way  between  the  fetlock  and  hock  joints, 
with  the  skin  of  the  foot  stUl  in  perfect  condition,  though  dead.  In 
othera  the  separation  occurred  at  the  fetlock,  and  in  many  others  at  the 
joints  below,  but  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  burrowing  of  pus.  In- 
deed, very  little  pus  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  feet  It  is  not  rare  to 
see  the  horn  of  one  or  both  toes  lost  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  it 
would  be  remarkable  for  the  whole  toe,  including  the  bone,  to  slough 
off,  as  occurred  so  frequently  here.  I  did  not  see  a  case  where  the  hoof 
was  lost  without  a  loss  of  the  bone  at  the  same  time.  The  complete 
death  of  the  foot  to  the  fetlock,  or  even  higher,  as  occurred  in  all  the 
worst  cases  in  the  West,  is  altogether  unheanl  of  in  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. While  there  was  redness,  heat,  and  swelling  above  the  line  of 
separation,  I  saw  no  appearance  of  blisters  between  the  toes  or  around 
the  coronet'.  A  large  proportion  of  the  affected  animals  were  simply 
lame,  and  had  neither  blisters  nor  sores  about  the  feet.  Finally,  the 
disease  was  generally  confined  to  the  hind  feet,  or,  if  it  attacked  a 
forefoot,  it  was  only  after  both  hind  ones  were  affected.  Foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  no  such  decided  preference  for  the  posterior  exti'em- 
ities. 

The  eruption  on  the  udder. — In  only  one  case  that  T  have  heard  of  in 
the  West  was  there  any  appearance  of  an  eruption  on  the  udder  of  the 
affected  cow.  This  was  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Keith,  the  young  calf  of 
which  died,  as  was  sup(K>sed  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  contracted 
from  its  mother.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  sores  which  evidently 
existed  on  the  udder  of  this  cow,  not  having  seen  her  until  they  were 
nearly  healed.  There  is  also  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
cult's  death.  Certain  it  is  that  an  eruption  of  blisters  on  the  udder  is 
an  extremely  common  occurrence  in  foot-and  mouth  disease  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  X).  In  the  West,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  cows  were 
afiected,  and  but  one  had  any  symptoms  of  this  kind. 

lieviewiug  these  symptoms,  we  can  see  that  the  disease  which  I  in- 
vestigated had  few  if  any  characters  in  common  with  foot-and  mouth 
disease.  Among  the  whole  number  there  was  not  a  single  animal  which 
presente<1  the  typical  characters  of  this  plague.  There  did  not  ap|>ear 
to  be  a  single  animal  which  presented  even  the  typical  mouth  symptoms, 
or  the  typical  feet  symptoms  of  that  disease.    The  history,  the  charac- 
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ters,  the  symptoms,  everything:  connectiHl  with  the  diReaae,  led  un  to 
couulude,  theretbre,  tbat'it  could  uot  be  the  contagious  foot-aud  luouth 
disease. 

0HARA0TRR8  WHICH  DISTINGUISH  THIS  DISBASE^FROM  FOUL-IN- THE- 

FOOT. 

The  disease  known  as  foul-in-the-foot,  and  often  called  foot-rot,  has 
its  origin  in  the  skin  of  the  interdigital  space.  It  begins  as  a  su|)erfi- 
cial  inflammation,  wbich  is  followed  by  sloughing,  ulceration,  suppura- 
tion, the  burrowing  of  pus,  and  tbe  formation  of  sinuses.  By  this  pro- 
cess tbe  disease  may  gradually  extend  beneath  tbe  horn  of  the  toes  and 
toward  the  deeper  parts  of  tbe  foot,  until  the  tendons,  bones,  ligaments, 
and  articulations  are  involved.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  even  extend 
to  or  above  the  fetlock  joint.  Steel,  in  his  new  work  on  tbe  *^  Diseases 
of  the  Ox,''  sums  up  this  characteristic  of  the  disease  as  follows : 

Thas  the  pathological  oonditions  of  this  disease  are,  at  first,  the  existence  of  inflam- 
niation  in  the  interdigital  substance,  which  may  be  partially  removed  by  sloaghing, 
then  the  presence  of  pus  beneath  the  hoof-hom,  boring  and  forming  simple  sinuses, 
which  extend  ontwaras  and  burst  on  the  surface.  The  patient  is  very  lame,  and  the 
digits  are  separated  from  one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

That  is,  foul  begins  between  the  toes,  forms  sores  there,  and  these 
slowly  extend  by  ulceration  and  the  burrowing  of  pus.  l^either  in 
Kansas,  Missouri,  nor  Illinois  were  any  such  pathological  characters  as 
these  seen.  There  was  sudden  and  complete  death  of  a  toe  or  of  a  foot, 
or  in  some  cases  of  a  leg  as  high  as  the  hock  joint ;  the  disease  showed 
no  tendency  to  extend,  but  was  limited  by  a  groove  around  the  limb, 
which  soon  became  a  crack,  and  the  affected  portion  was  sloughed  off. 
There  was  no  burrowing  of  pus,  no  ulceration,  and  when  the  lifeless 
portion  of  the  limb  had  separated,  the  stump  healed  as  readily  as  could 
be  expected.  The  disease  was  dry  gangrene  beyond  question,  and  dry 
gangrene  is  not  produced  by  foulin-the-foot. 

Again,  those  who  so  confidently  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  foul, 
overlooked  the  gangrene  of  the  tails,  which  was  present  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  was  most  marked  in  those  animals  in  which  the  feet 
were  most  severely  affected. 

Finally,  the  digestive  disturbance  and  the  lesions  in  the  mouths  were 
too  evidently  connected  with  the  disease  in  the  feet  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  consideration. 

It  is  surprising  that  two  diseases  having  such  different  symptoms 
could  be  confounded,  and  the  mistake  of  such  a  number  of  competent 
veterinarians  can  only  be  explained  on  tbe  supposition  that  the  ex- 
amination was  hurried  and  superficial,  and  that  ergotism  among  ani- 
mals has  received  but  little  attention  in  English-speaking  countries. 

OBJECTIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN    UEGED  AGAINST    THE    THEOBY   OP 
EBGOTISM  IN  KANSAS. 

ynien  we  first  diagnosed  the  disease  at  Neosbo  Falls  to  be  ergotism, 
we  were  met  by  the  objection  that  ergotism  could  not  occur  without 
ergot  in  the  food,  and  that  this  condition  did  not  exist  on  the  affected 
farms.  It  required  but  a  few  minutes  inspection  of  the  hay  racks,  how- 
ever, to  satisty  the  most  skeptical  that  the  hay  at  Eeith^s,  Beard's,  and 
Pribbernow's  contained  a  large  quantity  of  ergot  in  the  wild  rye  which 
made  up  a  considerable  proiiortion  of  the  forage.  And  subsequent  ex- 
amination has  proved  its  existence  nearly  everywhere  that  this  disease 
oocurred. 
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The  second  objection  was  that  eri^ot  did  not  produce  dry  $rangrene  in 
animals;  and  this  statement  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  by 
professional  men  who  certainly  oiiglit  to  have  known  better.  The  quo- 
tations from  standard  authorities  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot  and  the 
historical  compilation  contained  in  other  sections  of  this  report  will  be 
sufficient,  I  believe^  to  satisfactorily  dispose  of  these  assertions. 

Again,  it  was  said  that  it  required  enormous  quantities  of  ergot  to 
produce  appreciable  effects  on  cattle,  and  even  if  it  could  in  that  case 
cause  dry  gangrene,  the  quantity  found  in  the  Kansas  hay  was  totally 
insufficient  to  account  for  these  results.  To  this  I  reply  that  ergot  in 
different  seasons  is  known  to  differ  widely  in  ita  poisonous  qaalities; 
that  certain  conditions,  such  as  extremely  cold  weather  and  deficiency 
of  drinking  water,  undoubtedly  increase  its  effects  in  a  very  important 
degree,  and  that,  finally,  we  do  not  know  how  much  is  actually  neces- 
sary to  cause  dry  gangrene.  Careful  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  ergot 
in  the  hay  in  Illinois.  Missouri,  and  Kansas  show  that  these  cattle  must 
have  taken  with  their  food  from  3  to  4  ounces  of  this  poison  each  day. 
The  dose  of  ergot  recommended  by  standard  veterinary  authorities  as 
safe  for  medical  purposes  is  about  one  ounce  for  grown  animals,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  this  would  be  used  for  more  than  one  or  two  days 
together.  The  diseased  cattle,  therefore,  had  taken  from  three  to  foar 
full  doses  of  ergot  a  day,  and  continued  this  for  days  and  weeks.  Gon- 
sidering  that  the  action  of  ergot  is  to  diminish  the  caliber  of  the  blood- 
vessels, that  the  gangrene  of  the  extremities  is  directly  traceable  to 
deficient  blood  supply,  and  that  alanosph'eric  cold  also  has  a  marked 
tendency  in  this  direction;  that^  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  drinking 
places  were  frozen  over,  and  the  holes  that  were  cut  tlm>ugh  the  ice 
were  only  kept  open  a  short  time  each  day,  it  would  appear  that  the 
conditions  were  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  ergot  poisoning. 

Then  it  was  reported  that  the  outbreak  in  Osborne  County  was  cer- 
tainly the  same  disease,  and  that  the  cattle  had  been  pasturing  on  green 
rye  and  consequently  could  not  get  ergot.  A  few  inquiries  brought  out 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  rye  pasture  had  only  been  in  use  for  three 
weeks,  while  the  disease  had  appeared  at  least  six  weeks  previously. 
There  was  no  reliable  information  as  to  what  these  cattle  had  been 
eating  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  forage  was  not 
examined  by  any  competent  person.  4 

"If  this  disease  is  due  to  ergot  poison,'^  says  one  gentleman,  "why 
then  is  this  the  first  outbreak,  since  the  Kansas  formers  have  red  this 
same  kind  of  hay  to  their  cattle  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State) ^ 
But  who  knows  that  they  have  ever  before  fed  hay  containing  as  much 
ergot?  In  Europe  the  enzootics  of  ergotism  have  at  times  been  a  cen- 
tury apart,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  only  in  occasional  years 
that  these  enormous  quantities  of  ergot  are  produced.  Then  how  can 
it  be  known  that  this  is  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Kansas  f 
Cattle  have  frequently  suffered  with  the  same  symptoms  in  New  York^ 
Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  why  not  also  in  Kansas?  Who 
outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  suffering  herds  would  have 
heard  of  the  outbreak  under  consideration  had  it  not  been  for  the  miff- 
taken  diagnosis  that  led  the  country  to  fear  the  presence  of  a  dimgerous 
contagious  diseiase  t 

Again,  woidd  not  this  reasoning  apply  to  any  supposed  cause  of  the 
disease  as  well  as  to  ergot?  No  matter  what  prodooed  the  disease,  if 
such  an  octtbreak  has  never  occurred  before  it  might  be  said  with  just 
as  much  force,  "Why,  then,  is  this  the  first  outbreak?" 

"Again,''  the  same  gentleman  goes  on  to  say,  "on  Mr.  GKMxirieh'fl 
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fann,  where  the  disease  prevails,  the  lands  are  improved  by  cultivation, 
and  there  is  no  ergotized  rye  in  his  hay.  Yot  out  of  06  cattle,  40  head 
of  young  stock  are  reported  affected  ^vith  the  disease/'  This  fact  was 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  I  had  to  contend  with  in  making  my  diag- 
nosis, and  I  appreciated  its  importance  perhaps  as  much  as  my  critics 
could  have  appreciated  it.  The  gentleman's  statement  is  not  absolutely 
correct,  however,  as  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  ergoted  rye  in  the 
hay;  but  still  there  was  so  much  less  than  was  seen  at  the  6thex  farms 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  explain  why  the  cattle  here  should  be  affected 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere.  In  my  preliminary  report  I 
explained  this  by  saying  that  wild  rye  was  known  to  grow  in  patches, 
and  that,  consequently,  hay  that  was  being  fed  at  one  time  could  not 
be  considered  as  exactly  the  same  as  that  fed  three  months  before. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  in  this  case  has  since  been  explained,  how- 
ever, in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner.  Some  time  last  fall  Mr. 
Goodrich  bought  two  stacks  of  hay  of  Mr.  Keith,  and  it  was  this  hay 
that  he  had  b^n  feeding  to  his  cattle  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease.  When  this  fact  was  learned  the  whole  matter  became  per- 
fectly clear,  and  what  at  first  appeared  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
ergot  theory  turned  out  to  be  one  of  its  strongest  supports. 

Then  Mr.  Beard  is  mentioned  as  having  fed  75  head  of  cattle  all  win- 
ter on  hay  full  of  ergot,  and  escaped  with  but  5  diseased  animals.  Mr. 
Beard,  however,  had  fed  his  cattle  twice  a  day  on  corn-fodder,  that  is, 
on  corn  which  had  been  shocked  but  not  husked,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence his  cattle  ate  very  much  less  of  the  hay. 

'*  Stranger  still  for  the  ergot  theorj-,  Mr.  Pribbemow  fed  195  cattle 
on  millet  hay  and  corn-fodder,  and  he  has  14  of  his  young  stock  affected.'' 
Here,  again,  the  zeal  of  the  gentleman  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
ergot  theory  has  led  him  to  make  statements  which  are  not  correct. 
Mr.  Pribbemow  had  some  very  badly  ergoted  hay,  which  he  showed  to 
me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  feeding  it  to  his  cattle ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  from  the  condition 
of  the  feeding  yards  and  racks.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  54  yearlings 
were  fed  on  millet  hay,  oats,  and  corn-fodder  in  addition  to  the  hay,  and 
tliat  not  one  of  these  was  affected.  The  older  cattle  had  been  fed  more 
.exchisively  on  the  hay,  and  it  was  among  them  alone  that  the  effect  ol 
the  er;^ot  was  seen.  These  facts  I  noted  down  as  they  were  related  to 
me  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Pribbemow. 

"Another  puzzle  is  presented  by  Mr.  Keith  buying  63  head  of  young 
stock  from  Mr.  Davis  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  on  the  23d  nearly 
all  were  down  with  the  disease.  Keith's  hay  contains  ergotized  rye. 
Davis  lias  had  no  sickness  in  his  herd."  This  statement  is  a;lso  very 
jncorrect,  and  yet  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  one  unsolved  diflBculty 
connected  with  the  Kansas  outbreaks.  The  63  head  of  cattle  were  pur- 
chased December  10,  and  as  the  first  cases  of  sickness  on.  this  farm  did 
not  occur  until  the  23d  or  24th,  and  as  at  the  1st  of  January  there  were 
still  less  than  thirty  ciises  all  told  on  the  farm,  it  is  plain  that  these  ani- 
mals had  sufficient  time  to  contract  the  disease  after  their  purchase. 

The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  ergot  theory  at  Keith's  was  in  connec- 
tion with  another  lot  of  cattle  bought  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. This  lot  consisted  of  6  yearlings  and  2  cows,  some  of  which  Mr. 
Keith  asserts  were  sick  within  three  days  and  all  within  eight  days, 
/and  that  they  were  not  fed  upon  hay  during  that  time,  but  upon  mowed 
oats  and  corii -fodder.  lie  admitted,  however,  that  there  was  probably 
hay  in  the  racks  t^  which  they  had  access.  There  was  much  doubt  as 
to  the  days  on  which  these  cattle  were  first  seen  to  be  lame,  and  as  to 
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how  severely  tbey  were  affected.  It  is  also  impossible  to  say,  at  tliis 
time,  on  what  they  had  been  fed  previous  to  their  purchase.  This  difiB- 
culty,  however,  does  not  compare  with  that  felt  at  first  in  regard  to  the 
Goodrich  herd,  and  as  the  latter  was  satisfiictorily  explained  at  the  last 
roinntef  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  are  some  unknown  facts 
in  regard  to  the  8  cattle  in  question  that  would  explain  this  ease  just 
as  satisfactorily. 

I  have  reviewed  above  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  advanced 
to  show  that  the  disease  in  Kansas  could  not  be  ergotism.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  add  that  they  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  captious  criticism. 
The  malady  had  been  pronounced  foo^and  mouth  disease  by  some  and 
foot-rot  or  foul  by  others,  and  these  ^ntlemen  found  it  desirable  to 
make  out  at  least  an  apparent  case  against  ergotism.  In  other  sections 
of  this  report  I  have  given  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  could  be 
nothing  but  ergotism,  and  the  plates  herewith  presented,  which  were 
carefnlTy  prepare  by  a  competent  artist,  are  sufficient  to  prove  this 
beyond  doubt  to  any  one  who  understands  the  pathology  of  these  differ- 
ent  diseases. 

THE  NATUX^E,  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  AND  ACTION  OP  ERCK)T. 

The  substance  known  as  ergot  is  one  of  the  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  a  ftingiis  which  has  been  named  Claviceps  purpurea.  The  term  ergot 
was  applied  to  it  by  the  French  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  spur 
of  a  cock.  The  place  which  this  flingus  occupies  in  the  plan  of  nature 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  table,  which  is  taken  principally 
from  the  classification  proposed  by  Sachs : 


1       Oioiiih.  ChML  Order.  WuaOf.  Ow». 

3  fProtophyU.  (Qfmwyaacm. 

(ClaricMpa. 


1{ 


JKXS^^"*  <"«>'*•■■3~«'-lB3r^''^^Ell::2!:^. 


CordycepA. 
ByasoUMcioik 


Pleospnra. 
fiphnorWln. 
,  Ldhoulbeni*. 


The  growth  of  the  olaviceps  begins  by  the  germination  of  conidia  or 
spores  of  this  ftingtis,  which  have  been  carried  by  cuirents  of  air  or  other 
means  to  the  flowers  of  the  grajsses  fovorable  for  its  development.  These 
conidia  or  spores,  as  the  case  may  be,  germinate  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  or  the  ovary  while  this  is  still  in  an  early  stage  of  its 
growth,  and  form  a  mycelium  which  penetrates  the  walls  of  the  ovary, 
and^  as  a  rule,  respects  only  the  summit.  It  thus  by  degrees  substitutes 
itself  in  place  of  the  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and,  consequently,  preserves  to 
a  considerable  extent  tiie  form  of  this  organ.  It  bears  on  its  summit 
the  stigma,  while  its  external  coat  is  traversed  by  deep  grooves  and 
irregular  cavities.  (In  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  1,  is  seen  the  normal  ovary  of 
the  rye  plant ;  Fig.  2  shows  the  same  invaded  by  the  claviceps.) 

In  this  stage  of  its  existence  it  has  been  called  the  sphacelia.  As  it 
develops  it  takes  entire  possession  of  the  ovary,  obliterating  its  cavity, 
and  preventing  the  development  of  the  ovule.  The  ovule  may  be  either 
entirely  absent  or  it  may  be  present  in  an  imperfect  form,  but  does  not 
develop  into  a  seed.  Th:^  mycelium  produces  at  the  surface  of  the  ovary 
a  large  number  of  oval  corpuscles,  which  are  called  conidia,  and  tehich 
falling  upon  other  flowers  may  germinate  and  again  produce  the  my- 
celium or  sphacelia  form  of  the  fungus.  (PL  VIII,  Fig.  3,  which  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  ovary,  now  called  sphacelia,  shows  these  coniilia 
at  its  borders.) 
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Tbesphacelia, however^ isnottheergotformof thefanpros.  Atthebase 
of  this  is  prodaced  a  hard  substance  with  a  black  or  dark  violet  surface^ 
and  white  or  grayish  within,  which  is  the  true  ergot  or  sclerotium  stage 
of  the  claviceps  fungus.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  development  of 
the  sclerotium  this  is  entirely  covered  by  the  sphacelia,  but  it  gradually 
increases  in  size  and  pushes  the  sphacelia  before  it  until  the  latter  is 
raised  entirely  beyond  the  floral  glumes,  and  is  supported  on  its  summit 
(PI.  YIII,  Figs.  4, 5, 6).  The  sclerotium,  or  ergot,  continues  to  increase  in 
size  and  length,  and  the  deformed  ovary  or  sphacelia  adheres  to  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  may  even  be  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
specimens  as  seeH  in  hay  or  mature  grain  after  curing.  In  these  the 
form  of  the  stigma  can  be  rei^ily  made  out  in  most  cases  by  the  use  ot 
a  low  power  lens. 

Ergot  is  not  therefore  a  diseased  seed;  on  the  contrary,  it  develops 
entirely  below  the  ovary  and  prevents  the  formation  of  the  seed.  It  is 
entirely  a  fungus  growth,  and  is  the  resting  stage  of  the  organism.  It 
contains  little  or  no  starch,  and  its  micFoscopical  structure  is  that  of  the 
sclerotic  mycelia.  The  sclerotium  is  looked  upon  as  a  hard  compact 
mass  of  imperfectly  developed  mycelia.  It  appears  to  be  about  a  month 
from  the  time  the  fungus  invades  the  ovary  until  the  ergot  is  fully 
formed. 

The  ergot  is  the  dormant  form  of  the  fungus,  and  remains  in  this  con- 
dition until  autumn,  or  usually  until  the  next  spring.  If  at  this  time  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  damp  ground  it  germinates  and  stromata  grow 
from  its  surface  (PI.  VIII,  Fig.  7).  These  consist  of  a  long  stalk  and  a 
globular  head,  and  become  perfect  fruiting  fungi.  In  the  head  a  large 
number  of  flask-shaped  perithecia  are  formed  ifsee  PI.  VIII,  Fig.  8), 
which  are  filled  from  the  bottom  with  a  number  or  asci  (PI.  VIII,  Pig.  9), 
each  of  which  contains  several  slender  filiform  spores  (PI.  VIII,  Fig.  10). 

When  the  spores  reach  the  young  flowers  of  rye,  red  top  or  other 
nearly  allied  grasses,  they  germinate  and  form  a  mycelium  which 
invades  the  wall  of  the  ovary  and  again  produces  a  sphacelia.  With 
this  the  cycle  of  development  <^f  the  fungus  is  completed  and  we 
probably  have  its  entire  life  history.  The  meteorological  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  ergot  are  not  well  known.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  only  appears  in  large  quantities  in  rainy  seasons, 
but  others  believe  that  moisture  has  little  or  no  influence  on  its  devel- 
opment It  is  also  uncertain  whether  more  than  one  species'  of  clavi- 
ceps is  concerned  in  the  production  of  ergot  in  the  different  varieties  of 
grasses.  The  ergot  of  the  red-top  hay  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  produced 
identical  effects  with  that  in  the  wild  rye  of  Kansas,  and  it  would 
therefore  api)ear  that  the  physiological  effects  are  substantially  the 
same  even  though  the  species  growing  upon  these  two  plants  may  be 
different. 

The  grains  of  ergot  of  rye  are  from  half  an  inch  to  over  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they 
are  nearly  cylindrical,  sometimes  slightly  ribbed  and  furrowed,  and  often 
have  irregular  fissures ;  they  are  curved,  and  taper  toward  the  ends. 
The  color- of  the  surface  varies  from  dark  violet  to  blue  black  or  black ; 
the  interior  is  white,  often  tinted  with  violet.  The  ergot  of  wild  rye, 
blue  grass,  and  red  top  has  the  same  general  appearance,  but  the 
grains  are  smaller.  In  red  top  many  of  the  grains  are  so  small  that 
they  are  only  recognized  with  difficulty  by  the  unaided  eye.  Some- 
times the  taste  is  pronounced  and  disagreeable;  but  the  ergot  in  the 
wild  rye  of  Kansas,  where  the  outbreaks  of  disease  occurred,  was  al- 
most or  entirely  without  taste,  and  certainly  was  in  no  sense  disagreea- 
ble when  masticated. 
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Chemical  composition. — Ergot  is  a  very  complex  material  when  cou- 
Hidered  cbomicallj,  and  althoagU  it  lias  been  studied  by  many  compe- 
tent chemists,  there  is  yet  much  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  number  of 
the  substances  which  have  been  found  iu  it.  About  35  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  consists  of  a  thick,  fluid,  fixed  oil,  which  is  now  believed  to  be 
without  medical  properties.  Two  non-crystallizable  alkaloids  have  been 
described  and  called,  respectively,  ecbolina  and  ergotina ;  and  one  crys- 
tal llizable  which  has  been  designated  as  ergotinine. 

SclerotiCj  ergotic,  and fttscosclerotinic  Acida  have  been  isolated.  There 
is  also  a  question  of  a  peculiar  ammoniacal  base  variously  stated  to  be 
methylamine.  trimethylaminCy  and  propyUxmia.  A  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance called  scleromucin  and  several  other  products  of  doubtful  nature 
have  been  recognized.  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  which  of  these 
bodies  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the  drug,  or  whether  the  phj's- 
iological  effect  may  not  be  due  to  a  number  acting  together. 

The  one  point  on  which  most  of  those  who  have  studied  ergot  have 
agreed  is  that  water  extracts  the  medical  properties,  and  this  seems  to 
be  about  the  extent  of  our  reliable  information  in  regard  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  subject. 

The  actum  of  ergot  on  the  animal  body, — ^The  action  of  this  poison  in 
large  doses  is  ve^  clearly  given  in  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  H. 
C.  Wood'a  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology : 

According  to  Diez  [quoted  by  StiUe],  the  principal  effects  of  poiBonous  doses  of  ergot 
are  in  the  lower  animals  profuse  salivation,  Toiniting,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  hur- 
ried breathing,  frequent  pulse,  cries,  trembling,  staggering,  paraplegia,  sometimes 
diarrhea,  sometimes  constipation,  prostration,  urgent  thirst,  conyulsions,*  and  death. 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wright,  In  a  series  of  experiments  (Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.f 
Oct.,  1839,  vol.  lii)y  noted,  when  the  mcKlicine  was  given  by  the  mouth,  symptoms 
similar  to  those  Just  spoken  of;  the  paralysis  was  much  more  marked  than  the  spasms. 
Late  in  the  poisoning,  the  heart's  action  became  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the 
pulsations,  which  hm  been  rapid,  grew  slow  and  feeble.  In  some  cases  the  special 
senses  seemed  to  be  destroyed,  anil  coldness  of  the  surface  was  a  A'^ery  prominent 
sjrmptoni.  Mr.  Wright  also  injected  a  strong  infusion  of  the  drug  directly  into  the 
torrent  of  the  circulation.  Death  was  in  some  cases  produced  in  nine  minutes.  IJie 
symptoms  ijeiiig  iiu mediate  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  great  increase  in  the  rate  or  the 
cardiac  pulsation.Sy  paralysis,  uud  convulsions.  When  the  fatal  result  was  not  brought 
about  in  so  short  a  space,  great  anesthesia  of  the  surface  was  noted  a  oonsiderable 
time  before  death ;  coldness  of  the  surface  and  paralysis  of  the  special  senses  were 
also  present  in  some  cases.  In  Dr.  Kersch's  experiments  (BeWi  Memor.,  vol.  xviii), 
liie  concentrated  infusion  waA  iniected  into  the  jugular  vein ;  the  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face was  e^ecially  noted,  and  also  great  muscular  rigidity.  Upon  rabits,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Wnght,  ergot  acts  very  feebly.  In  birds,  as  represented  by 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  it  causes  symptoms  analogous  to  those  produced  iu 
mammals,  as  is  testifieil  by  Tessier  and  by  Gross,  both  quoted  by  Stille,  and  by  Bon- 
jean  {Trait4de  V Ergot  de  ikigle,  Purls,  1815.) 

The  above  summary  of  the  general  symptoms  caused  by]K>isonou8  doses  of  ergot 
shows  that  the  phenomena  are  mainly  paralytic  in  their  nature :  but,  althout^  an 
enormous  amount  bos  been  written  about  the  drug,  we  have  very  little  knowledge  as 
to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  paralysis.  Since  both  Wright  {loo.  cit.,  pp.  320,  321) 
and  Kohler  have  found  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  affected  by  ergot,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nervous  system  must  beaf  the  brunt  of  the  poison.  Eugene  Haudelin  is 
said  io  have  shown  that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not  anected,  and  tlie  experimente 
of  Kohler  have  confirmed  thra  so  far  as  oonoems  the  motor  nerves  and  the  watery  ex- 
tract of  ergot.  He  found,  however,  that  those  .portions  of  the  drug  not  soluble  in 
water  appeared  to  increase  the  excitability  of  the  peripheral  efferent  nerves,  and 
that  upon  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  both  portions  of  the  ergot  acted  as  a  feeble 
depressant.  On  tne  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  action  of  the  dmg  ia  upon 
the  nearve  centers. 

The  following  exi)eritnents  of  Tessier  also  indicate  the  active  natnre 
of  the  ergot  x>oi8on  (Memoire  sur  lee  effete  du  eeigle  ergoU.  Hiet.  Soe. 
Roy.  de  Med.,  1777, 1778,  Paris  1780,  vol.  ii,  pp.  587-615): 

These  experiments  were  institated  with  hygienic  precautions  upon  a 

*  Pereira  states  that  convulsions  were  not  present  in  the  experinentt  of  i>iM. 
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number  of  animalB.  Of  two  dncks  fed  nx>OQ  ergot,  one,  tbe  female,  died 
in  nine  or  ten  days.  It  had  consumed  one  ounce  and  three  drachms  of 
ergot.  There  was  a  hxrge  violet  si)Ot  on  the  beak,  the  covering  epider- 
mis was  raised  up  by  a  collection  of  dark,  f<itid  blood.  The  male  died 
in  fourteen  days  with  the  beak  similarly  affected;  there  was  also 
drooping  of  one  wing  which  showed  two  regions  of  inflammation,  one 
in  the  fold  and  the  other  on  the  first  phalanx.  It  had  consumed  2 
ounces  and  6  drachms  of  ergot.  A  turkey  was  fed  8  ounces  4^ 
drachms  of  ergot  within  twenty-two.  days.  The  autopsy  revealed 
inflammation  about  the  beak,  but  none  of  the  feet  and  wings.  A  pig 
six  weeks  old  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  days  after  receiving  1 
pound  and  12  ounces  of  ergot.  The  autopsy  revealed  swelling  of  the 
four  feet  especially  at  articulations,  which  were  a  reddish  violet  color. 
The  ears  were  livid,  there  was  gangrene  of  one  side  of  the  head  and 
various  internal  inflammatory  lesions.  The  articulations  of  the  feet 
with  the  lejgs  being  uncovered  there  was  seen,  particularly  with  the  pos- 
terior limbs,  a  thick,  black,  and  fetid  liquid.  The  animal  previous  to 
death  had  been  able  to  support  itself  better  on  its  fore  than  on  ita  hind 
limbs.  A  six-months'  old  pig  died  after  being  fed  during  sixty-nine 
days  upon  a  total  of  22  pounds  and  6  ounces  of  ergot.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed various  internal  inflammatory  lesions^  several  violet  spots  on 
jBront  and  hind  legs,  the  end  of  the  tail  dark  violet,  and  ears  livid.  The 
two  first  phalanges  of  the  right  anterior  foot  were  gangrenous  and  dry. 
especially  near  the  articulations.  The  bones  themselves  wei'e  tinted 
brown.  The  same  parts  of  the  left  foot  were  gangrenous  but  not  so  far 
advanced^  as  the  bones  were  not  altered.  Upon  each  calcaneum  there 
was  a  livid  spot,  larger  on  one  than  on  the  other. ,  During  life  there 
was  on  the  twentieth  day  a  purulent  discharge  from  two  cavities  in  the 
articulation  of  the  right  foot ;  these  were  soon  covered  with  a  crust. 
The  limb  remained  cold.  On  the  forty-second  day  the  corresponding 
joint  of  the  left  anterior  leg  developed  a  tumor  which  by  the  fifty-eighth 
day  became  an  open  sore.  Both  legs  were  cold  and  swollen,  dry,  in- 
sensible, and  portions  of  the  muscles  became  detached.  The  animal 
was  no  longer  able  to  walk.  * 

Saleme,  cited  by  Bead,  gave  to  a  small  male  pig  barley  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  ergot  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  legs  became  red, 
secreted  a  yellowish  and  fetid  humor,  the  skin  of  the  back  and  beneath 
the  abdomen  became  black  in  color.  This  food  was  continued  for  fifteen 
days  and  then  replaced  by  some  free  from  ergot.  The  animal  died  four 
days  later;  there  was  no  gangrene  of  the  feet.  Bead  fed  a  pig  three 
montlw  old  for  fifteen  days  with  ergoted  wheat  mixed  with  bran. 
Gangrene  seized  the  left  ear  on  the  seventeenth  day  and  it  dropped  off. 
The  pig  died  two  days  later  with  convulsions.  A  gangrenous  spot  was 
foand  on  tiie  liver.    (A.  Tardy.    De  V Ergotism^  Paris,  1858.) 

Fleming,  in  his  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police, 
(Yol.  I,  p.  65),  says :  ^^  The  ergot  on  rye,  wlieat,  &e.,  has  also  given  rise 
to  extensive  disease  in  man  and  animals,  inclnding  birds,  marked  by 
OimvnlfiLons,  paralysis,  dry  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  hair  and  horn, 
and  other  strange  phenomena." 

M.  Taboorin,  in  his  Ifawoecm  TraitS  de  Mati^e  MMioale  de  TktrapenU' 
igue  et  de  Fharmade  VitMnmres^  Paris,  1866,  gives  the  following  de- 
seription  of  the  action  of  ergot  (pp.  4i8  to  450) : 

The  effects  of  ergot  of  rye.ahonld  be  divided  into  medicinal  and  toxic. 

MMdtiial  (ffeoi8.^-'tb»  action  that  ereot  of  lye  exercises  on  the  natnral  sarfaoes  and 
on  ^e  dennded  tissues  has  been  very  little  studied  -with  animals,  bat  appears  to  be 
dightly  irritating;  with  man  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  aqneons  extract  arrestfl 
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capillary  heiDorrUaK^-'s  with  cousidurablo  rapMity,  and  that  it  hu«  a  tiiauilV)8tly  at»- 
tnoffent  action  ou  den  tided  timnea.  In  the  digetitive  tube  the  elTectR  are  bnt  little 
marked  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  small  doiies;  it  is  only  when  the  qnantities  in« 
gested  are  considerable  that  vomiting  occunt  with  camivora  and  a  serious  irritation 
of  the  intentines  with  all  animals.  In  regard  t-o  the  dynamic  or  general  effects  pro- 
daced  by  the  ergot  of  rye  in  medicinal  doses,  when  its  acrive  principl&s  have  been 
absorbed,  they  are  almo&t  nnnotioeable  with  healthy  animals  and  have  been  only  very 
imperfectly  studied  np  to  this  time.  It  follows,  however,  from  the  trials  undertaken 
by  various  authors  on  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  this  medicine 
proiluces  with  them  as  with  man  two  effects  somewhat  opposod  t4>  each  other:  a 
very  prononnced  sedative  action  on  the  circulatory  ccntor,  and  an  energetic  stimula- 
tion of  the  nervous  centers  and  particularly  of  the  post«rior  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  We  will  return  to  these  two  culminating  effects  of  ergot  of  rye  in  connection 
with  the  toxic  action  that  it  has  ou  the  organism  which  we  are  now  about  to  study. 

Toxic  effucts.-^Tho  poisoning  of  animals  by  ergot  of  rye  is  called  ergotism.  It  may 
occur  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  various  circumstances  and 
particularly  accoixling  as  the  ergot  is  given  alone  or  mixed  with  the  food.  In  the 
lonner  case,  it  occurs  after  a  few  days  with  birds,  and  after  weeks  or  even  mouths 
with  mammals,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dofies  and  the  time  between  them.  In  the 
second  case  it  is  much  slower  still,  and  when  ita  existence  is  manifest imI  by  apparent 
phenomena  the  destruction  of  the  organism  is  already  consummated  and  there  is  no 
means  of  providing  a  remedy  for  it.  This  It  a  remarkable  example  of  chronic  or  slow 
poisoning. 

The  clmracteristic  signs  of  ergotism  are  of  two  varietiea.  One  of  these  is  dne  to  the 
narootioo-acrid  and  exciting  action  that  the  ergot  exercises  on  the  nerve  centers ;  the 
other  is  due  to  the  sedative  action  that  it  produces  on  the  heart.  When  the  former 
predominates,  as  has  been  observed  with  certain  epidemics  with  the  human  species, 
the  ergotism  is  called  convulsive;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  second  is  more  pro- 
nounced the  ergotism  Is  called  ffangrenons.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  this  distinction 
with  animals  where  the  signs  of  the  two  varieties  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tion OB  we  shall  demonstrate. 

1.  SoHpeds.— Of  all  the  domestic  animals,  the  solipeds  are  the  least  exposed  to  poison- 
ing by  ergot  of  rye,  because  oats,  the  grain  they  receive  most  often,  is  rarely  affected 
with  this  alteration.  Only  two  authors,  MM.  Hertwig  aud  Parola,  have  made  experi- 
ments on  solipbds  with  ergot  of  lye.  The  former  administered  three  and  one-hair  kil- 
ograms (7.7  pounds)  of  ,this  substance  to  a  horse  in  the  space  of  34  days;  he  ob- 
served some  nervous  phenomena  and  a  great  depression  of  the  circulation,  bat  no  ap- 
pearance of  gangrene.  The  latter  gave  ergot  of  rye  to  a  mule,  affected  with  chronic 
coryza,  for  six  days  in  the  dose  of  one  to  two  ounces  ^  day.  There  was  slowing  of  the 
circulation,  decreased  temperature  of  the  body,  difficulty  of  respiration,  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  strength,  general  depression,  muscular  trembling,  slight  swelling  of  the  knees 
toward  the  end,  &c.  The  subject  was  destroyed.  The  dischage  from  the  nose  had 
disappeared. 

2.  JAirge  ruminants, — ^Poisoning  of  large  ruminants  by  ergot  is  more  common  than 
that  of  solipeds  because  these  animals  receive  quite  often,  as  a  supplementary  ra- 
tion, the  rejected  grains  coming  from  tho  thrasher  or  from  screening,  which  always 
contain  more  or  le^s  ergot  of  rye  and  of  other  grains.  With  the  large  ruminants  the 
convulsive  phenomena  are  not  seen  or  are  not  very  apparent;  bat  the  depressive  ef- 
fects on  the  circulatoi*y  system  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  marked.  Besideij,  the 
health  is  maintained  without  serious  disturbance  during  weeks  and  even  months  if 
the  ergot  is  taken  with  the  food.  Only  the  extremities  lose  little  by  little  their  nat- 
ural warmth,  as  is  noticed  with  the  oars,  the  tail,  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs,  Slc 
The  digital  region,  and  sometimes  even  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions,  as  BL 
DecoHte  has  observed,  are  smitten  with  dry  gangrene.  In  this  case,  the  parts  lose 
their  warmth,  their  sensibility,  become  hardeued  and  mummitied,  and  soon  separate 
without  pain  from  the  parts  which  have^till  remaine<l  living. 

3.  SmaU  ruminants. — It  is  known  that  the  sheep  ma^ ,  like  other  animals,  feel  the  noxl- 
oas  inflnenco  of  ergot ;  but  science  is  wanting  in  precise  documents  concerning  thifl 
mmiiiaut  and  the  goat. 

4.  Pins,— It  follows  from  some  experiraonts  made  on  these  animals  by  Tesaier,  that 
ergot  of  rye  poibous  them  after  a  greater  or  less  time  according  to  their  force  of  resist- 
ance. There  is  seen  in  tho  first  place  vertigo,  unsteadiness  in  standing,  a  tottering 
walk,  moaning,  sweUing  of  the  eyes,  &«. ;  then  the  ears,  the  tail,  the  lower  part  ox 
the  limbs,  !<»8e  their  warmth  and  vitality ;  soon  appear  livid  spots,  which  afterward 
become  black  and  gangrenous,  and  are  the  beginning  point  for  the  separation  of  the 
murl  itied  from  tht*  living  parts. 

5.  Dugs,—^,  Dien  has  given  ergot  of  rye  to  do^^s  in  the  dose  of  15  grams  (half  an 
ounce)  a  day.  The  animals  were  soon  taken  with  nausea,  bUM>dy  diarihea,  a  nnsal 
dischai'iEe  aliio  colored  with  blood,  depression,  weakness,  and  soou  drop  Into  a  fright- 
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fill  tnftra8mns.    The  experiments  not  baving  been  pressed  to  the  end,  tbe  phenomena 
of  dry  gangrene  could  not  be  observed. 

6.  Fowl8, — These  little  animals  are  most  exposed  to  tbe  poisoning  under  considera- 
tion, because  they  often  receive  for  nourishment  the  residue  from  cleaning  grain 
'wbicb  always  contains  more  or  less  ergot*  The  first  signs  of  tbis  poisoning  are  loss 
of  liveliness,  indifference  to  surroundings,  and  great  dullness ;  then  there  is  veitigo, 
drooping:  of  tbe  wings,  &ii,;  finally  appear  more  characteristic  signs— a  blotxly  dis- 
chaige  from  the  nostrils  is  seen ;  the  crest  becomes  black.  Nhrjinken,  and  mummified; 
the  beak  dries  aiul  is  detached  ;  tbe  same  course  is  soon  followed  by  the  tongue;  tbe 
feathers  lose  their  Inster  and  fall  out.    Death  results  soon  after  these  symptoms  are 


To  recapitulate,  the  most  ordinary  signs  of  ergotism  with  the  various  animals  are 
as  follows:  Dalness,  fixed  expression,  vertigo,  dilated  pupils,  intoxication,  coma; 
in  tbe  beginning  muscular  tremblings,  then  convulsive  shocks,  tetanic  attacks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  po.*iterior  members  which  afterward  become  weak  and  paralyzed,  nn- 
steadv  position  while  standing,  slow  and  difficult  walk,  &c. ;  general  weakness,  pro- 
gressive emaciation ;  pulse  slow  and  weak,  skin  cold  ;  hair  dull,  limbs,  ears,  horns, 
and  tall  lose  their  natural  warmth ;  sero-mucous  and  sometimes  bloody  discharge 
ftom  the  nostrils,  cold  swelling  of  the  limbs ;  black  spots,  livid  patches,  gangrenous 
sores ;  dry  gangrene  of  the  crest,  of  the  beak  and  of  the  tongue  of  birdjB,  ana  of  the 
ears,  the  tail,  the  phalanges,  the  limbs,  which  become  detached  little  by  little  and 
piece  by  piece  from  the  trunk  without  infiamraation  or  pain,  &c. 

Zesiom, — ^The  digestive  tube  is  more  or  less  intensely  iiritated,  tbe  viscera  are  flabby 
and  softened,  the  muscles  semi-gelatinous,  the  blood  fluid,  violet  colored,  the  interior 
of  the  vessels  red  as  in  putrid  diseases  &c. 

M.  Verbeyen,  in  his  article  on  ergotism  in  the  Nouveau  Bicfionnaire 
j^ratique  de  MSdioine^  de  Chirurgie  et  cPHygiene  ViUrinaires^  gives  tlie 
following  acooant  of  the  effects  of  this  poison: 

SjfwpfonMtoloify, ^lu  spite  of  the  numerous  experimental  studies  of  which  tbe 
ergot  of  rye  has  been  tbe  object,  its  effects  on  the  organism  are  far  irom  being  suffi- 
ciently understood  to  enable  us  to  Write  in  a  complete  and  connected  manner  the 
part  of  the  medical  history  of  ergotism  relating  to  the  symptomatology  and  pathology 
loai  anatomy.  The  mode  of  action  of  ergot  on  the  economy  is  only  presented  so  far 
in  a  fragmentary  state;  the  acquired  knowledge  does  not  permit  the  tracing  of  a 
physiological  chart  of  all  tbe  phenomena  produced  by  tbis  agent.  A  large  nuuiber  of 
experimenters,  particularly  among^  the  modern  ones,  have  only  produced  an  acute 
intoxication,  of  rapid  pr9gres8,  which  leaves  in  obscurity  tbe  evolution,  the  gradua- 
tion, and  the  succession  of  the  morbid  phenomena;  in  a  word  the  progress  of  natural 
ergotism  resulting  from  the  introduction  into  the  economy  of  small  hut  long  continued 
doses  of  tlie  toxic  substance.  History  mentions  destructive  epidemics,  and  others 
which  have  been  relatively  mild ;  this  difiTerenoe  can  only  be  due  to  predisposition 
and  to  the  abundance  of  ergot.  Rye  is  rich  in  it  in  the  calami  tons  years :  the  high  price 
of  cereals,  and  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  prevents  the  poorer  classes  m>m  pnicuring 
sufficiently  nutritions  food.  There,  coiise(]uently,  follows  a  constitutional  debility 
aiid  anemia,  which  singularly  favorsgangreiious  and  convulsive  disorders.  The  obser- 
vation, HO  precise,  of  M.  Decoete,  as  regards  the  hygienic  diet  to  which  the  cow,  which 
was  tbe  subject  of  it,  had  been  submitted,  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  epizootic 
of  the  State  of  New  York  a]>peared.  proves  that  misery  constitutes  a  predisposing 
canso  not  less  energetic  for  animals  tnan  for  man.  The  experimenters  have  not  taken 
into  account  these  constitutional  modifications  which  increase  the  susceptibility  to 
the  poisonous  agents  and  give  to  ergotism  a  new  symptomatic  expression.  Here,  it 
.ippears  to  us,  is*found  the  Key  to  the  numerons  contradictions  that  are  not  it  ed  when 
the  experiments  are  compared  with  each  other.  To  cite  only  a  single  example  con- 
cerning tbe  bovine  species,  we  see  that  Rien)ann  did  not  succeed  at  the  end  of  eight 
dAvs  in  provoking  tbe  least  abnormal  j^henomenon,  and  that  Wahlin  produced  no 
other  noticeable  symptom  than  constipation  Tbe  authors  who  have  observed  cases 
of  ergotism  with  animals  during  the  course  of  an  epidemic  may  be  correct  when  they 
mention  tbe  fact  very  suuimirily,  and  limit  themselves  to  a  stn'ement  that  the 
phenomena  were  absolutely  similar  to  those  nresented  by  man.  This  identity  J usti- 
ne&  to  a  certain  extent,  their  laconism,  auu  tbe  epidemic  oonditiona  explain  the 
differences  obtained  by  experimenting  during  the  epidemic  periods  and  out  of  these 
periwls.  During  the  epidemics  the  rule  relative  to  the  gangrenous  form  in  the  south 
and  the  convulsive  in  the  north  is  applicable  to  artificial  ergotism.  A  final  remark, 
perfectly  Justified,  and  which  has  been  little  if  at  all  considered  by  tbeexiierinienters: 
Teesier,  who  bronsbr  a  bfgb  onler  of  intelligence  to  the  elucidation  of  tne  history  ol 
ergotism,  asserts  that  all  animals  sliow  a  very  great  repugnance  to  t-iike  ergot  volun- 
tarily ;  this  is  so  insurmountable  for  some  individuals  that  they  will  die  of  hunger 
rather  than  touch  it.  Conaeqaently  all  were  far  from  being  assured  that  the  ergot 
offered  waa  really  consumed. 
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Having  made  theee  obBerrationfl,  let  ns  take  up  the  symptomatology  of  ergotism— 
ibey  will  excuse  the  incomplete  sketch  that  we  trace. 

These  morbid  phenomena  are  very  inconstant  during  the  period  of  invaision.  Some- 
times they  indicate  a  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  apparatus,  at  other  times  the  diges- 
tive tube  is  invaded,  at  still  other  times  the  svmptoms  proceed  from  the  circulatory 
system.  This  variability  is  common  with  fowls,  with  pigs,  and  with  oamivora.  The 
predominance  of  the  eerebro-spinal  affection  manifests  itself  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity ;  it  may  be  arreted  after  development  when  the  exciting  cause,  the  aliment- 
ary use  of  ergot  of  rye,  has  ceased.  In  tne  first  ^lace,  there  is  vertigo;  the  animals 
stumble  as  if  they  were  intoxicated;  they  lose  their  equilibrium,  fall  on  the  side,  and 
remain  in  a  state  of  drowsiness,  which  is  not  dissipated  even  when  they  arise.  The 
hair  and  feathers  lose  their  luster;  the  temi>erature  of  the  skin  is  lowered;  there  is 
anaesthesia,  the  insensibility  following  a  condition  of  hypertesthesia:  this  alterna- 
tion afiects  also  the  sight  and  the  hearing  (Wright).  It  is  unmistakable  in  the  canine 
species ;  the  pupils  are  constantly  dilated.  The  symptoms  of  narcotism  that  we  have 
just  enumerated  persist  or  are  interrupted  by  convulsive  phenomena,  sometimes  of 
the  limbs  only,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  body.  The  general  convulsions  are  char- 
acteriised  by  tetanic  epileptic  attacks  usually  followed  by  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
posterior  parts.  The  suffering  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  it  is  manifested  by  plaintive 
cries  and  con  tortious.  The  nervous  attack  over,  the  animal  falls  again  into  a  condition 
of  apathy  or  drowsiness.  If  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the  limbs,  there  remains  after  the 
attack  a  contraction  which  persists  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

These  phenomena  which  characterize  spasmodic  ersotism  have  an  indefinite  dura- 
tion. Death  may  occur  after  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  as  a  result  of  a  paroxysm, 
or  the  disease  may  be  more  prolonged  and  take  a  chronic  form.  The  nutrition  suf- 
fers ;  the  animals  become  thin  in  spite  of  the  appetite,  which,  however,  is  irregular, 
and  finally  u  convulsion  at  last  destroys  tlicm  in  an  advanced  condition  of  marasmus. 
The  circulation  is  abnormal,  the  pulse  is  slow,  accelerated  but  afterwards  retarded; 
the  arterial  and  canliac  contractions  are  spasmodic. 

The  participation  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  may  be  either  the  principal  or  the 
accessory  cause  of  the  eerebro-spinal  affection,  is  announced  by  nausea,  pharynffial 
spasms,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  sometimes  followed  by  an  insatiable  hunger.  If  thu  is 
satisfied  the  foo<f  does  not  alleviate  the  hunger,  for  it  causes  convulsions.  In  the 
south  all  these  symptoms  may  be  preceded  by  gangrenous  accidents :  the  latter  may 
also  precede  when  the  circulatory  lesion  is  the  lirst  to  occur.  With  the  gallinaoeans 
the  crest  becomes  cold,  takes  a  violet  or  black  color,  shrivels^ and  dries:  these  phe- 
nomena are  also  qnite  constant  in  the  north,  but  the  dessication  of  the  beak,  some- 
times of  the  feet,  constitutes  an  alteration  exclusive  to  the  south ;  gangrenous  patches 
also  cover  the  abdominal  walls  (Millet).  In  gangrenous  erji^otism  of  the  palmipeds, 
besides  the  beak,  there  is  sometimes  seen  mortification  of  the  point  of  the  tongue 
(Tessier),  and  of  the  interdigital  membrane  which  is  diseolored  and  becomes  dry  and 
brittle ;  then  the  digits  are  lost  (Decoste).  With  mammals  the  gangrene  attacks  the 
lower  part  of  one  or  several  limbs,  the  ears  or  the  tail ;  these  parts  l^ome  red  aa  if 
they  were  the  seat  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  the  color  changes  to  violet,  to 
blue,  or  to  black ;  they  become  mummified  and  detached  when  the  oouvnlsive  par- 
osysm  has  not  destroyed  life  before  the  completion  of  the  work  of  elimination.  Wnile 
this  is  occurring  the  loss  of  fiesh  progresses  and  marasmus  comes  on^  then,  finally,  a 
convnlsive  movement  which  destroys  the  patient.  The  mummification  also  attacks 
isolatetl  muscles  and  in  very  exceptional  cases  the  dry  form  of  gangrene  is  associated 
with  the  humid  form  (Tcssier).  The  pulse  remains  small,  feeble,  slow,  or  indeed  it 
becomes  accelerated,  febrile,  and  precipitates  marasmus. 

Sheep  which  are  subject  to  convulsive  ergotism,  are  probably  also  subject  to  the 
gangrenous  form.  We  have  abstained  from  considering  it  in  the  symptomatology  l)o- 
cunse  we  have  not  met  with  documents  which  authorize  us  to  generalize  the  symp- 
toms and  to  extend  them  to  the  ovine  species. 

The  gangrenous  form  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  observed  with  the  bovine 
species;  it  remains  local  and  is  not  complicated  with  the  greater  part  of  the  general 
Hymptome  wliich  may  precede  it  with  the  other  species  of  the  domestic  animals  tbat 
have  just  been  referred  to.  The  appetite  is  preserved,  the  muzzle  remains  moist. 
:&ud  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  not  changed.  These  signs  of  health  often  remain 
until  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  The  circulatory  lesion  seems  then  to  be 
alone  in  play;  it  is  localized  in  the  digital  region  of  the  posterior  limbs  (Randall), 
or  extends  to  the  metacarpal  and  metstarsal  regions  of  the  limbs  of  one  side  (De- 
coste). A  slight  swelling  of  these  parts  announces  the  beginning.  The  hair  becomes 
dull,  the  skin  is  dried,  hardened,  and  mummified  as  well  as  the  parts  immediately 
1)cnoath  it.  The  appetite  is  preserved,  but  the  animals  bepome  thin;  a  few  individ- 
uals take  tU^sli  after  the  loss  of  the  gangrenous  limbs  and  may  be  prepared  for  the 
butcher.  Death  in  a  condition  of  marasmus  is  the  most  common  result.  When  the 
affection  takes  a  relatively  benign  form  the  gangrene  does  not  destroy  the  part;  the 
digital  region  loses  its  elasticity,  the  points  of  the  toes  are  elevated,  grow  to  an  nn-  . 
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QBnal  length,  and  the  weij^ht  is  sapported  on  tbo  back  of  the  fetlock.  In  this  sitUAp 
tion  the  animals  pass  a  miserable  existence  until  the  owner,  from  pity,  sends  them  to 
the  batcher  (Randall).  The  more  benign  form  seems  to  us  to  have  a  resemblance  to 
conTulsive  ercotism ;  the  position  oC  the  posterior  limbs  has  perhajra  for  its  orl^u  a 
contraction  of  the  extensors. 

In  the  records  of  ei)i demies  of  ergotism  there  are  found  but  few  referuncee  to 
the  disease  in  the  horse,  and  these  are  of  no  use  in  tracing  the  symptomatology. 
We  are  then  rednced  to  a  recapitulation  of  experiments  to  the  n amber  of  two,  one 
made  by  Hertwig  and  the  other  by  Parola. 

Hertwig  administered  to  a  horse  within  twenty-four  davs  3,552  j^rams  [about  7 
^Kmndsl  of  ergot  of  rye.  The  phenomena  observed  were  slight  colics,  Ioms  of  appetite, 
which  disappeared  within  a  few  hours,  drowsiness,  which  also  soon  passeil  away,  di- 
lation of  the  pupils,  slight  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  skiu  and 
diminished  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  The  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
were  retarded  from  40  to  28  to  the  minute.  The  day  following  the  administration  of 
the  last  doee  all  abnarmal  phenomena  had  disappeared. 

Parola  experimented  on  a  vigorous  and  lively  mnle  affected  with  a  niMal  discharge. 
During  six  davp  he  gave  it,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  ration,  ergot  ot  rye  in  progres- 
sive doses  of  fin>m  iw  to  64  grams  [f  to  2  ounces]  a  day.  The  first  day,  the  pulse  was 
ftom  5(S  to  66.  with  lowering  of  the  external  temperature.  The  second  day,  pulse  68, 
respiration  difficulty  tearful  eyes,  lots  of  appetite,  dullness,  beating  of  heart  insensi- 
ble. The  third  day,  coldness  of  the  skin,  general  tremors,  difficult  respiration,  spas- 
modic trouble  of  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pnlsations^  absence  of  appetite,  apathy, 
dnllness,  suppression  of  the  nasal  discharge,  which  returned  after  the  use  of  irritating 
injections,  rrom  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  develoi>ment  of  these  symptoms,  un- 
steady and  difficult  walk,  trembling,  inclined  to  lie.  painfiil  swelling  of  the  knees, 
the  nasal  discharge. definitely  arrested.  After  having  taken  in  all  284  grams  [0*6 
ponuds]  of  ergoty  the  mule,  which  had  continually  lost  in  flesh  and  liveliness,  became 
insensible  and  was  destroyed. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  facts  that  the  horse  escapes  the  pernicious  eft'ects  of 
ergot  no  more  than  other  animals,  and  that,  placed  under  iavorable  conditions,  one  of 
the  two  forms  of  the  disease  may  l>e  clearly  manifested,  as  the  result  of  long  and  con- 
tinued use.  Ereot  is  also  a  poison  for- insects ;  in  Poland  thev  kill  flies  by  giving  as 
a  bait  powder  of  ergot  mixed  with  honey.  Leeches,  plunged  into  an  infhsion  of  ergot, 
perish  instantly  (Lorinser). 

AnaUmical  charaeien, — Studied  for  centuries,  ergotism  presents,  in  regard  to  its  patho- 
logical anatomy,  lamentable  deficiencies  as  well  with  mankind  as  with*animals.  Oou- 
sidering  the  variation  of  symptoms  it  is  useless  to  iusist  that  the  auatomical  lesions 
cannot  In  all  cases  be  the  same.  Those  which  we  are  about  to  enumerate  all  belong 
to  eitiier  artificial  or  experimental  ergotism. 

The  rigor  mortU  is  never  excessive ;  the  flabby  muscles  are  softened,  the  bones  en- 
gorged with  blood,  particularly  near  the  articulations.  The  venous  system  is  dis- 
tended by  a  black,  pitchy,  semi-fluid  blood;  the  arteries,  sometimes  empty,  coutaiu 
in  other  circumstances  a  rod  fluid  blood.  In  the  thoracic  cavity  the  lungs  are  found 
hepatized  in  the  posterior  portion ;  the  heart  flabby,  small  or  voluminous,  oontaina 
fibrous  coagnla  and  a  blacky  viscid,  semi-fluid  blood ;  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
which  is  often  empty,  there  is  nothing  found  but  fibrinous  concretions.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  pale,  yellowish,  infiltrated,  and  softened,  some- 
times covered  with  red  strise  or  blaok  points.  These  black  points  are  compounds  of 
fat  and  pigment  (T.  O.  Heusinger).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine 
shows  hyperamia,  which  is  far  from  being  constant.  The  proventricnlus  of  the  gal- 
linaceans  has  a  gray  or  a  wine-red  appearance;  its  mnoous  membrane  is  ulcerated  or 
covered  with  gmnnlations;  the  gizzard  is  black  (Millet).  Do  not  the  granalations 
depend  upon  the  ulceration  of  tne  pepsine  glands  f  The  cerebral  envelopes,  priuci- 
pally  at  tne  base,  are  congested,  engorged  with  a  black  blood  resembling  that  found 
in  the  vei|;i8;  a  section  of  the  brain  shows  sometimes  a  very  apparent  punctation ;  in 
other  oases,  much  more  common,  it  is  an»mio.  Analagona  changes  are  met  with  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

The  local  disorders  of  gangrenous  ergotism  are  those  of  dry  gangrene  (see  Ga«- 
grene). 

Pkysioloffioal  aeH&n, — The  symptoms  of  gangrenous  or  convulsive  ergotism,  as  a 
whole,  indicate  incontestably  that  the  nervous  system  fills  the  prinoipiu  r61e*  The 
phenomena  observed  by  Hoppe  when  he  placed  ergotine  in  contact  witn  the  isolated 
organs  of  the  firog  or  the  rabbit  would  remove  all  doubt  if  any  could  exist.  Ergotine 
causes  a  marked  stimulation  of  the  heart,  followed  by  a  weakening  and  a  retardation 
of  its  movements;  the  intestine  oontracts,  but  the  contraction  is  not  renewed  after  a 
aeoond  application;  the  blood  vessels  dilate;  loon  follows  a  contraction  with  conges- 
tion  of  the  va$a  voBorum  which  swell  and  cause  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  arteries  to 
beoome  rigid ;  the  sensitive  nerves  are  partially  paralyzed ;  later  their  sensibility  is 
inoteased ;  a  general  intoxication  oongests  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.    This  last  effect 
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is  not  oonHtant ;  the  aatopsies  show  that  thoagh  the  enyelopes  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  are  always  congested,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  nervons  oeuters  themselves  are  quite 
often  anaemic. 

It  follows  from  these  resnlte  which  are  conformable  to  what  is  observed  in  ergotism 
that  the  primitive  phenomena  depend  npon  a  sedation  of  the  sensory  nervous  system, 
and  this  ausesthesia  is  succeeded  by  a  hypenesthesia  and  a  retardation  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  exaltation  of  the  sensibility  has  not  always  the  same  seat;  this  circum- 
stance explains  the  variations  of  the  symptoms  and  the  predominant  lesions  of  a  func- 
tional apparatus.  In  all  cases  the  hyperiesthesia  excites  reflex  action,  sometimes  in 
the  intestinal  tube  (colic,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea);  at  other  times  in  the  voluntary^ 
muscles  (contractions  and  convulfious) ;  at  still  other  times  in  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles of  the  vessels  (gangrene).  These  reflex  actions  may  be  successive,  simultaneous, 
or  they  are  developed  separately  and  remain  separated  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  With  man,  who  can  give  an  account  of  his  subjective  sensations,  infeuso 
pain  precedes  the  contraction  ;  then  follows,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
convnlsions  varying  from  trembling  to  epileptic  attacks.  The  over  stimulation  leads 
to  exhaustion,  which  brings  a  calm  in  the  sensitive  system.  Intolerable  pains,  which 
are  more  localized,  also  precede  the  dry  gangrene ;  the  patient  feels  in  the  part  which 
beoomea  the  seat  of  it  a  cold  sensation ;  later,  this  is  recognized  l^y  tHe  thermometer 
and  to  the  patient  it  seems  glacial ;  the  sensation  is  lost  when  the  gangrenous  effect  is 
accompli  shed.  The  d  i  latation  of  the  vessels,  followed  by  a  narrowing  of  their  channels 
are  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  primitive  antestbesia,  a  secondary  hyper- 
asthesia,  and  wii  h  reflex  action,  which  affect  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  rigidity  and 
congestion  of  the  vascular  tulies,  the  weakening  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  re- 
tard the  oircnlation  in  the  extremities,  favor  the  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently necrosis,  even  if  the  reflex  phenomena  are  not  sufliciently  intense  to  obliter- 
ate the  channel  of  the  afferent  vessel  and  produce  mortificutiou  by  anasmia.  What 
is  produced  in  an  intense  manner  at  one  or  several  extremities  is  repeated  at  all  the 
periphery  in  gangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism;  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
has  no  other  cause  than  the  retanlation  of  the  circulation  and  the  reflex  mnscnlar 
spasm.    The  cerebral  phenomena  are  probably  only  sectmdary  and  are  due  to  the  con^ 

gmtion  of  the  brain  and  its  envelopes ;  the  aniemia  of  this  organ  would  also  account 
r  them.  It  is  a  law  that  local  congestions  go-side  by  side  with  local  anasmia ;  when 
eigottsm  becomes  chronic,  the  anaemia  is  generalized,  a  common  result  in  all  diseases 
which  are  of  long  duration.  The  absence  of  exudations  removes  all  idea  of  inflam- 
mation, and  if  hepatization  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  lungs  has  been  fonnd,  par- 
ticularly with  the  gallinaceans,  this  lesion  is  neither  constant  nor  general. 

The  medium  dose  of  this  aReiit  for  medicinal  purposes  is  given  by 
Taboarin  (Nauveau  TraU6  de  Nat  Med,^  etc.j  11^  p.  447)  as  follows :  Cat- 
tle and  horses,  one-half  to  one  ounce  (16  to  32  grams);  goats,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  one  to  two  drachms  (4  to  8  grams) ;  dogs  and  cats,  one-half 
to  one  drachm  (2  to  4  grams).  Finley  Dun  sajrs :  As  a  parturient  or 
styptic,  for  the  mare  or  cow,  one-half  to  one  ounce ;  for  sheep,  swine, 
and  bitclies,  about  one  drachm  (Yet  Medicine,  p.  212). 

HISTOBY  OF  ERGOTISM.  ^ 

Wood  states  that  epidemics  of  ergotism  nr  chronic  ergotio  poisoning  have  been 
recorded  from  time  to  time  since  the  days  qf  Galen  [130  to  200,  A.  D.land  of  Csesar 
[B.  C,  100  to  441.  (Therap.  Mat.  Med.  and  Tox.,  4th  ed.,  p.  565.)  There  is  much 
reason  for  doubt,  noweyer,  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  cases  occurring  before  the 
tenth  century. 

Verheyen  says  that,  ''From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  several  grave  epi- 
demics appeared  in  France.  The  first  chroniclers  who  made  mention  of  them,  faithful 
to  their  traditional  habit,  confounded  them  under  the  generic  denomination  ofplaoue 
(  pc8te).  In  the  tenth  century  these  epidemics  recei  ved  a  special  name ;  they  were  called 
iffnia  Bocer^  tursura^  olaudea  9eu  pestia  igniaria.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  nomenclature 
was  increased  with  the  terms  ignis  aanoti  Anioniiy  sancii  Martiali8f  JbeatCB  Virginia,  ignia 
inriaiHlia,  aeu  ittfemulia.  All  these  expressions  were  used  to  designate  one  and  the 
•atiie  aflfection,  which  was  no  other  than  ergotism. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  epidemics  of  feu  aaer4  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Professor 
Fuchs  (Daa  heilige  Feuer  im  Mlttelalier,  Berlin,  1834),  fixes  the  first  invasion  in  the  year 
^7.  Tnis  explicit  passage  of  the  chropicle  leaves  no  doubt  in  this  regard.  Pfaga 
magna  vcsicarum  Imrgentium  grasaatur  in  populo  el  det4ifahili  wa  putredine  oofummtif,  ila 
ut  membra  dinaolnta  ante  m<Mrtem  decidiruni.  (Pertx,  11,  !^30.)  The  epidemic  of  580 
(Greg.  Tur.,  X,  30)  that  some  authors  refer  to  the  fou  aacr^  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
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hare  prMented  the  clianoten  of  this.  Its  oonnewMeztnordinsrily  rapid;  itb^gan 
with  a  slight  headache,  a  forerunner  of  death  (iia  ut  modieo  quiaquU  agrottu  oopMf 
Morey  puUdiu9f  animam  funderet).  These  morbid  characters  can  no  more  be  consid- 
ered motism  than  the  very  yagae  statement  that  near  Limoges  serbral  were  con- 
somed  oy  the  f^  celeste  with  which  some  were  burned  in  Tonrraine  (nommUi  ah  hoc 

rsamt  adusU).  At  the  same  time  a  very  fatal  epizootic  ooourred  whicn  did  not  spare 
deer.  J^  grc^at  drought  had  desteoyed  the  herbsge;  it  followed  rains  and  inunda- 
tlons.  oonditioDs  favorable  to  the  OTolntion  of  oliarbonnous  diseases.  A  fact  support- 
ing this  view,  m  well  as  the  opinion  of  Fachs,  is  that  rye,  which  is  an  Asiatic  plant, 
was  only  introduced  into  cultivation  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Link).  Admitting, 
what  is  suppos^,  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  invasion  or  the  Huns,  it  is  stm 
very  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  world  before 
eonclnding  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiy  the  new  cereal  had  beoome  generalised 
and  had  entered  into  the  regular  agricultural  rotation  of  Oaul. 

All  tho  epidemics  of  feu  eaeari  correspond  to  years  which  were  characterized  by  a 
rigorous  winter  followed  by  a  very  rainy  summer,  eattsing  a  deficiency  in  the  harvests, 
and  bringing  scaroity  and  famine.  The  epidemics  began  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber or  October  and  terminated  in  the  spring,  unless  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the 
foUowii^g  year  continued  to  be  fifttal  to  the  products  of  the  eartL  No  mention  is  made 
of  great  epidemics  otftn  socrtf  during  years  which  were  oharaoterised  by  produotive- 
HSBB,  but  local  epidemics  are  met  with  which  wero  eiroumsoribed«wlthin  the  limits 
whero  the  center  of  ergotism  still  exists  in  our  days,  and  which  compiisea  la  Sologne, 
U  Da^lMy  U  LgamntMef  la  Lorraime.  and  VArtoie, 

If  we  take  into  account  the  conditions  whioh  concur  in  the  evolution  of /an  eaer^  it 
may  be  CbtablisBed,  a  oHori,  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  domestic  animals  was  not 
move  favophble  than  that  of  the  human  species,  and  that  epizootics  should  have  been 
more  fi»quent  than  they  are  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers.  Aro  indications  found  in 
their  amuUs  which  authorize  us  to  attribute  these  epizootics  to  the  same  source,  that 
is,  to  the  fea  9aer4t  This  Question  cannot  be  solved ;  moro  than  that,  the  aooounts 
themselveB  forbid  an  hypothesis  relative  to  the  form  and  nature  of  simultaneous  dis- 
eases. It  is  sufiident  to  dte  this  passage  from  the  chronicle  of  St.  Bavon,  referring 
to  the  year  1127 :  Plaga  divCiia  .fWmoMm  eJjUgity  igwie  ecilioet  corpora  eruoiane,  FeeiHeti- 
Ua  maxima  faeta  eei  aiUmatUm,  What  was  this  plague  of  animals  f  Formulated  in 
this  manner  it  is  impossible  to  ooi^ecture.  If  in  the  piiesence  of  such  profound  ob- 
scurities we  are  permitted  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  would  say  that  in  all  probabibty 
the  food  of  the  animabi  did  not  consist  of  rye  in  these  calamitous  years  when  scaroity 
and  famine  werj  general,  and  when  the  cause  of  feu  taerivrua  unknown.  Bemoved 
from  the  toxic  i^«ctor,  they  did  not  escape  its  powerful  accessories,  and  the  diseases 
which  decimated  tiie  herds  must  have  been  other  than  ergotism.*  Perhaps  the  first 
epidemic  otfeu  MUir4  which  ravaged  Portugal  in  1189  was  an  exception,  and  it  may  be 
'  to  attribute  the  concomitant  epizootic  to  ergotism.    It  is  thus  described: 


Hn^  sNdM  tempore  m/orhi  nuinquamy  anfe,  v{«i  ingruebaui^fereewliatiimie  UUra  viscera  or- 
^QrM>«f,  qwibus  howdnes  quasi  fuadam  rahie  escagita^ntur.    Exorta  etiam  fames,  fruffOms 
tarn  vi  tenmetaH",  quam  verminihus  cormptis,  et  lues  non  minus  noeens peoori  quamh4nnini'  ' 
hue  el  muUorum  ^eUeUB  vaoucs  possessionibus  (C.  F.  Heusinger,  Fuohs). 

The  uncertain^  relative  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  epizootics  is  one  of  the  most 
common  facts  it  the  records  of  the  Middle  Age.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
black  plague  in  1347  was  preceded  in  several  countries  by  epizootics  no  less  fatal. 
XnprimisluBoaorba  pesUs  %n  brutis  animaUbus  inoohavit;  seabies  et  lepra  totaUterap- 
prHnt^nt  equos^  hoves,  peoudes,  et  capras  ;  ita  ut  pili  de  dorsi  ipsorum  depilabantur  et  oaae- 
bant  et  ei|lo&lMmi:ir  maori  et  debHeSf  et  jpo«f  paicoM  dies  moriebantur.  Delude  ineipit  hcBo 
rabiosa  pestis  pe*  umwreum  mnnnduim  disoMSrondo  in  miserahUes  Komines  leikdUier  swvire 
(Cutteis).  Thii  passaffe  evidently  refen  to  a  gangrenous  affection,  whioh  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  fen  sacr^  for  with  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  of  Brittany, 
which  occuned  it  the  beginning  of  the  black  plague,  no  traces  of  ergotism  are  found 
iintU  1373^  who:  it  appeiued  anew  in  France  rTessier). 

During  the  w.iole  period  of  the  Middle  Age  but  rare  epidemics  of /m  soortf  are  men- 
tioned in  the  north  of  Europe.  Heusinger  believes  that  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  dMignatea  by  the  name  of  scorbutus,  belonged  to  ergotism.  This 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  have  foundation ;  in  fact  the  celebrated  botaj&ist,  Doilonieus, 
«lescribed  the  ^Ipidemic  of  scorbotus,  whioh  occurred  in  B^^um  in  1566,  and  was 
characterized  b/  sangrene  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  ^  attributed  it  to  tbe 
spoiled  grain  wMon  was  imported  from  Prussia,  and  says  in  another  work  (Historia 


exactly  to  that  observed  m  France  and  Spain,  \ 

iu  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  by  the  convulsive  form,    when  the  epidemics 

*  T1^  authpr  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  such  a  disease  might  have 
beeft  jsodnced  by  ergotized  gEasaeti-- D«  £.  S. 
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of  ergotism  of  the  Sonth  and  thoee  of  the  North  of  Europe  we  OMBpsred  a  very  re- 
markable fact  preeente  itself;  in  the  Sonth  the  gangrenons  torm  is  the  mle ;  a  few  of 
the  epidemics  were  complicated  by  mnsonlar  contractions  (oontroofiire*);  in  the  North, 
ou  the  contrary,  dry  gangrene  was  a  rather  rare  affection.  This  phenomenon  is  ap- 
plicable to  animals  with  which  ergotism  has  been  obserred  daring  the  eontii|aanoe 
of  an  epidemic  as  well  as  with  those  experimented  npon.  Fowls  are  the  only  exoep- 
tion,  and  with  these  gangrene  of  the  comb  is  an  almost  constant  result.  Do  tne  prop- 
erties of  ergot  of  rye  difSr  in  the  north  and  in  the  sonth  f  Chemical  analyses  may^ 
perhaps,  imorm  ns;  in  waiting  for  these  we  may  admit  that  the  phenomena  are  not 
dependent  npon  the  dose.  In  1840,  after  threshing,  ergot  made  np  half  the  harrest 
of  Finland.  The  epidemic  showed  itself  as  acute  febrile,  convulsive  eigotism.  Death 
vnry  often  occurred  within  forty-eight  hours  (Haartman). 

Dating  from  the  seventeenth  oentury  observers  were  more  attentive  to  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  animals  during  the  epidemics  of  ergotism,  bnt  they  notice  the  fact 
with  a  briefhess  which  cannot  satisfy  the  science  of  pathology,  because  the  proper  ele- 
ments are  not  fhmished  for  retracing  the  medical  history.  Brusner,  the  recorder  of  the 
epidemic  of  16d4,  in  U  Harg,  limits  nimself  to  this  phrase :  2i&vi  peooro,  armmia^  Mie9, 
«*quo8,  an$er9$  quoque  nonfuisae  a  oontagione  immunia.  In  spite  of  the  contagion  which 
he  admits,  Brunner  leaves  nothing  equivocal  in  regard  to  the  cause,  for  he  says:  De- 
gewnvHi  quoque  iMole  0t  loco  granorum^alimentariorum  proiruHi  oomkuUt  nigra.  The 
quoque  relates  to  t>ats  which  had  equally  undergone  degeneration,  the  characters  of 
which  are  not  indicated;  its  meal  prodnced  vertigo  in  the  persons  who  oonsumed  it. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  indicate  the  eftect  produced  in  horses,  but  the  au- 
thor maintains  an  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  this.  Though  distingnisned  botanists 
affirm  that  the  oat  is  subject  to  ergot,  we  must  admit  that  our  researches  to  discover  a 
fact  where  the  injurious  properties  of  ergoted  oats  have  been  -noticed  with  animals 
have  remained  without  success. 

In  the  description  of  the  epidemic  in  Silesia  in  1722,  we  read  that  the  King  of  Pms- 
sia  ordered  an  exchange  for  sound  rye  of  that  affected  with  ergot,  which,  as  nsnal, 
caused  sickness  of  the  horses  and  hogs  (Hecker).  Convulsive  ergotism  reappeared  in 
Silesia  and  Bohemia  in  1736.  Antoine  Soring,  the  historian,  makes  the  remark  that 
it  is  known  and  demonstrated  bv  experiment  that  ergoted  rye  produces  disease  with 
fowls  and  mammals,  and  that  when  animals  suffer  during  the  epidemics  of  ergotism 
it  is  conclusive  of  the  quantity  and  violent  action  of  the  ergot  in  the  rye.  , 

From  1765  tp  1769  ergot  was  very  abundant  in  Sweden  in  the  rye  and  barley.  The 
epidemics  which  followed  were  attributed  by  Linnssns  to  the  min  of  the  Saphanus 
raphanUtrumf  from  which  is  derived  the  name  Raphania,  which  In  Scandanavia  is  still 
given  to  convulsive  ergotism.  Wahlin,  after  having  experimentally  demonstrated  the 
mocnousness  of  the  seeds  of  Raphanus,  observes  that  there  is  no  reason  for  not  ac- 
cusing ergot  when,  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  domestic  animals  such  as  fowls  and 
hogs  present  similar  sym]itoms  to  what  are  seen  in  man.  This  passage  tends  to  prove 
not  only  that  the  domestic  animals  contract  convulsive  ergotism,  but  also  that  the 
ergot  of  barley  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  rye.  This  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  Betzius 
when  he  asserts  that  beer  brewed  with  ergoted  barley  becomes  a  cause  of  oonvulsive 
ergotism  for  those  who  consume  it.  In  Hesse,  it  has  been  often  observed,  notably  iu 
1770,  that  the  heads  of  barlev  contained  as  many,  if  not  more,  long,  black  grains  as 
the  rye.    In  our  times  (1866)  this  same  remark  has  been  made  by  T.  O.  Heusinser. 

Tranbe,  who  left  a  much  esteemed  description  of  the  epidemic  of  1770.  whicn  was 
very  extensive  in  Hanover,  says  that  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  observe  the  facts  for 
himself,  he  saw  in  the  circle  which  he  traversed  a  single  pig  attacked  with  convul- 
sive ergotism.  Horses  eating  the  ergoted  bread  were  not  incommoded ;  bovine  ani- 
mals oonsumed  the  flour  with  repugnance,  but  also  without  inconvenience.  Dogs 
and  sheep  were  not  affected,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  village  of  LohOi  where 
7  sheep  succumbed  after  presenting  the  phenomena  of  the  convulsive  disease.  These 
animals  had  pastured  on  the  rye  fields  after  the  harvest,  which  was  made  in  a  very 
dry  time,  when  an  abundance  was  lost  by  shelling.  Traube  did  not  discover  a  single 
case  of  abortion  which  Soring  and  others  thought  they  observed  with  hogs.  One 
fact  impressed  him :  traveling  through  the  villages  which  still  contained  the  suffer- 
ers, the'following  spring,  he  neard  general  complaints  in  regard  to  the  small  number 
of  the  young  fowls.  But  few  eggs  were  produced,  and  the  hens  did  not  ait.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred  in  the  viUages  which  had  been  exempt  from  ergotism.  Two 
fowls  were  sent  him  which  presented  the  spasmodic  symptoms;  these  birds,  placed 
npon  their  feet,  fell  to  one  side,  allowed  the  head  to  hang,  and  agitated  the  limbs. 
When  they  arose  of  themselves  the  phalanges  were  contracted  spasmodically;  they 
lived  four  weeks ;  no  autopsy  was  made  ((teofciofcts  ddr  Eriebolkrankheii,  176S,  pp. 
13  and  15). 

It  is  seen  that  in  these  epidemics  the  convulsive  fbrm  predominates,  while  In  France 
the  gangrenons  form  is  almost  exclusive.  The  last  extensive  epidemic  from  which 
this  country  suffered  occurred  in  1750,  and  the  ravages  at  this  time  recalled  those  of 
the  Middle  Age,     Jt  commenced  in  Sologne,  its  vaditional  oenter,  and  extended 
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thioiiffh  LandMi  Flftttd«n,  and  Arioii.  The  eigot  Unmed  athirdpf  the  thmhodyye; 
anijDiua  which  weze  fod  upon  it  oontiraoted  the  lame  gangrenous  aooidemtt  ae  man 
(Saleme). 

Toward  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry  the  epidendoa  of  ergotism  were 
no  longer  so  frequent;  the  perfeotTon  of  agriooltnre  may  claim  a  part  in  this  happy 
resnlt,  bat  the  greater  part  is  inoontestabiy  due  to  the  generalisation  of  the  enltnxe 
of  the  potato  in  the  North  and  of  maize  in  the  South.  In  spite  of  these  alimentary 
ffuarantees  ergotism  was  not  extinffnlshed.  In  the  present  century  it  was  mentioned 
by  Conrhant  and  Bordot,  in  1856 ;  Barrier  observed  the  gaugrenous  form  in  the  de- 
partments ci  Is^re,  Loire,  Haute-Loire,  Ardtehe,  and  Shone.  Ergotism  has  reap* 
peared  in  Russia,  Fmland,  Sweden,  and  some  cantons  of  Germany.  In  the  epidenue 
described  by  Wagner  (1831)  the  hogs  which  ate  ergo  ted  rye  presented  the  same  STmp* 
toms  of  the  disease  as  the  human  species,  and  Helm  saw  in  romerania  12  hogs  which, 
a  few  hours  after  having  oonsumea  a  ration  of  rye  mixed  with  ergot,  were  taken  with 
▼sKtigo  and  oonmkions.  They  moaned  and  uttered  anxious  cries  j  thepost^oriaajrts 
were  paralysed^  and  the  animals  manifested  their  sufferings  bv  smgular  oontortiODS. 
Thu  last  epidemic  occurred  in  1855;  it  appeared  in  Hesse,  and  concurred  with  that 
mentioned  in  France  by  Barrier. 

A  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark  was  connected  with  the  Hessian  epidemic;  the 
younger  Heusinger,  who  recorded  it,  says  that  his  £sther,  professor  at  tiieXJniTSCsity  Off 
Karboorf^,  who  was  charged  by  the  Government  to  examme  the  harvests  of  the  vaar. 
accompkshed  his  mlssionbeforethe  threshing.  In  the  sheaves  of  the  cereal  he  found 
a  large  quantity  of  Bromu$  9eoaHnu$  [common  chess  or  cheai]  rich  in  erect,  though 
the  headiB  of  the  lye  were  exempt  from  it ;  and  as  this  ergot  presents  all  the  physi^ 
chaiacters  belonging  to  that  of  rye,  it  becomes  certain  that  this  cereal  ii  not  always 
to  be  blamed  as  much  as  has  been  generally  believed.  B ve  harvested  on  lands  badly 
cultivated  was  infested  with  Bromu$;  when  properly  cultivated  but  little  was  pro- 
duced. This  fact  demonstrates  the  ereat  influence  of  agricultural  progress  on  l^e 
extension  of  ergotism  and  its  cause.  In  countries  where  agricultnre  is  in  an  advanced 
condition,  as  in  Belgium,  ergotism,  either  in  the  gan^prenous  or  convulsive  form,  is 
unknown.  The  observation  of  Heusinger  is  not  the  only  one;  in  two  communes  of 
theprinoipaUty  of  Waldeck  the  ergot  of  chess  also  caused  an  epidemic  (Bosrig). 

This  f^t  is  not  without  interest  for  the  veterinarian,  since  straw  makes  up  part  of 
the  food  of  the  domesticated  herbivora,  and  the  plants  mixed  in  the  sheaves,  with  the 
nature  of  their  productions,  merits  more  attention  than  is  ffenerally  bestowed  upon 
it.  Daring  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic  in  Hesse,  T.  O.  Heusinger  collected  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  diseases  which  affected  domestic  animals.  He  learned  that 
in  the  oommune  of  Roda,  where  the  most  people  snffered,  and  where  convulsive 
ergotism  was  most  violent,  the  sheep  presented  symptoms  which  could  be  refiamd 
to  poifloniuK  by  ergot  with  the  more  reason  as  these  animals  were  fed  with  rve  straw 
and  receiv^  the  screenings  of  the  grain.  The  inhabitants  oomplained  of  tne  great 
mortality  among  the  sheep ;  the  shepherds  reported  that  several  nad  Jumped  the  in« 
closures  of  the  pastures,  that  they  were  then  taken  with  convulsions  and  turning  in 
a  circle  had  dropped  dead  as  if  thnnderstricken.  Abortions  were  ftequent,  as  also 
early  parturitions ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lambs  died. 

Bootor  Bandall  reporu  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  disease  appears  each  win- 
ter amonff  the  cattle,  which  beirins  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pos- 
terior limbs,  with  stiffiiess  of  tne  joints.  This  affection,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  very  mild,  invariably  terminates  by  dry  gangrene  of  the  parts  first  involved, 
which  fieeze  afber  the  mortification.  In  the  severe  climate  of  New  York  the  animals 
winter  in  the  fields,  and  the  farmers  attribute  the  disease  to  freezing.  Bandall  ob- 
serves that  if  this  were  the  real  caujse  a  ciroular  line  of  demarkation  would  not  divide 
the  dead  and  living  parts  as  regularly  as  happens  in  this  disease,  and,  finally,  that 
the  external  appendages,  less  protected  against  the  cold  than  the  limbs  when  lying, 
should  fieeze  sooner.  He  adds,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  other  physicians,  that 
the  affection  is  no  other  than  gangronous  ergotism.  Indeed  the  Poa  pratemU  is  rich 
in  ergot,  and  as  it  does  not  produce  each  year  an  equal  quantity,  Ranaall  thinks  that 
the  oases  more  or  less  freqnent  correspond  to  the  abundance  of  ergot.  (Veterinarian, 
1843.) 

If,  in  presence  of  the  facts  enumerated,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  existenoe  of 
gangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism  with  animals,  we  must  also  admit  that  tliese 
facts  are  neither  so  precise  nor  nave  the  rigorous  correlation  of  cause  and  effect  whlcii 
is  desirable  in  pathology ;  they  do  not  even  give  the  elements  for  asymptomatic  tablsi 
Randall  famishes  in  tnis  connection  some  important  infiormation ;  it  agnes  with 
that  contained  in  the  interesting  observation  of  Decosta.  (Beo.,184d.)  These  mata- 
rials  Joined  to  the  phenomena  studied  with  animals  in  experiments  permit  us  to 
tnme  the  symptoms  of  gangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism.    * 

Mr.  Flemingj  in  hia  work  eatiiled  Animftl  Fli^gueSi  bas  oomplled  ft 
ooouriderable  number  of  leferenoes  to  epidemics  and  epizootiog  of  ergotr 
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ism,  which,  while  they  contain  a  large  part  of  the  early  records  relat- 
ing to  this  interesting  subject,  also  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  some  of  the  diseases 
to  which  allusions  are  made. 

In  A.  D.  992  there  was  a  long  and  severe  winter  and  an  extremely 
diy  summer,  followed  by  famine.  The  wheat  crops  were  affected  with 
blight  or  ergot,  and  the  forage  was  generally  of  a  bad  quality.  Soon 
after  there  was  a  widespread  and  deadly  epidemic  of  ergotism  {feu 
aojcri)  in  France. 

Ergotism  was  again  prevalent  in  France  in  994.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  58.) 

In  1041  there  was  most  unpropitious  weather,  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes, tempests,  and  inundations.  It  snowed  heavily  during  harvest 
time.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  there  wore  heavy  rains  throughout  the 
year.  Flanders  was  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  there  were  great  storms. 
The  conseouences  of  these  disturbances  were  &mine  and  disease  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Cattle  and  men  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered equally.  **  The  plague  of  Divine  Fire  (tflmw  divina^  ergotism,  or 
erysipelas)  afflicted  many,  who  were  saved  only  through  the  merits  X)f 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  And  in  all  that  year  it  was  very  sad  in  many  ^M 
various  things,  both  In  tempests  and  in  earth's  fruits.  And  so  much 
cattle  perished  in  this  year  as  no  man  before  remembered,  both  through 
various  diseases  and  through  bad  weather.''    (An.  PU  I»  PP-  60,  61.) 

For  1085  Mr.  Fleming  makes  the  following  record:  Epidemic  eirysip- 
elas  (ergotism  f )  in  France,  with  inundations  and  famine,  ^^in  th,e  year 
1085  there  was  disease  in  plants,  and  also  in  animals,  throughout  the 
world."    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  63.) 

In  1089-'91,  on  the  Continent,  <4n  these  years  many  men  were  kflled 
by  the  ^nis  «ao^.  (ergotism  or  gangrenous  erysipelas),  which  destroyed 
their  vitals,  putrified  their  flesh,  and  blackened  their  limbs  like  to 
charcoal.  Even  if  their  lives  were  preserved  their  extremities  were  so 
affected  that  they  were  only  reserved  for  a  most  pitiable  existence.^ 
This  epidemy  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  chroniclers.  Animals 
suffered  as  well  as  the  human  species.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  64.) 

In  1099  gangrenous  erysipelas  (ergotism  f)  in  France  in  the  human 
species.  From  the  severity  of  the  epidemy,  we  may  infer  that  animals 
also  suffered.  There  were  great  inundations  in  England  by  the  sea  and 
by  the  rivers,  whereby  people,  cattle,  and  whole  towns  were  drowned. 
(An.  PL,  I,  p.  65.) 

In  1127  the  *^ divine  plague"  (ergotism!)  appeared  in  mankind  in 
France.  Prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  healed  the  afflicted,  it  is  recorded. 
Great  pestilence  among  animals. 

In  1213  gangrenous  erysipelas  {feu  sodsri)  in  mankind  in  France  and 
Spain. 

Neither  was  the  soaroity  Umited  to  the  frnits  of  the  earth,  nor  disease  to  the  hnman 
species,  for  birds,  oattle,  and  sheep  became  sterile,  and  brought  forth  no  yoa]ifi%  and 
many  riding  and  other  horses  perished  for  hbok  of  straw  and  barley.  (An.  Fl.,  1, 
p.  71.) 

In  1598,  after  inundations  and  heavy  fogs,  there  was  a  general  epi- 
zo5ty  among  cattle  in  Germany.  In  the  same  year  there  appeared  er- 
gotism in  the  human  species.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  138.) 

In  1604  an  erudition  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  A  supposed  epidemy  and 
epizo9ty  of  ergotism.    Brunnec  writes : 

By  what  nn fortunate  combination  of  olrcnmstanoes.  for  so  many  years,  the  whole 
of  natnre  seemed  to  labor  under  an  nnhealthy  atmosphere  remains  a  secret.  Many 
men,  and  those  most  learned,  have  written  on  the  state  of  the  air,  and  I  have  been  a 
spectator  of  most  grievous  calamities ;  for  not  only  did  unwonted  Ibvers  attack  and 
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km  tllA  human  Twse^  and  would  gnbmit  to  no  remodlea,  bnt  also  the  beasls  were  h«N 
raasod'  by  deadly  diseases.  I  know  that  sheep,  cattle,  pJ^  horses,  and  freese  were 
not  £pee  from  the  oonta^on.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  corn,  not  only  on  acoonnt  of 
the  inordipate  consumption  of  it  by  the  soldiers,  bnt  also  from  the  character  of  the 
Ip^ounVL  Some  of  tiie  com  was  so  plainly  diseased  that  it  was  dangerous  for  man  to 
eat  of  it.  I  know  also  that  pease,  which  formed  a  fin'eat  part  of  the  food  of  the  army, 
Were  infested  and  diseased  by  a  small  insect,  which  made  a  minute  hole  in  them.  1 
never  remember  seeing' such  an  abuudant  crop  of  darnel  (tares)  mixed  with  the  oats, 
and  which  prevented  the  making  of  good  oat  meal,  our  chief  food,  for  it  was  needless 
to  attempt  to  labor  on  it,  it  was  so  bad.  All  grain  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  small, 
blacky  horn -shaped  masses  became  apparent,  which  were  highly  injurious  to  man- 
kind. These  were  named  **  St.  Martin's  com.''  A  woman  was  shown  to  me  by  a  sur- 
geon who  suflfered  from  convulsions  every  eleventh  day,  solely  from  eating  this  corrupt 
grain,  and  the  same  surgeon  told  mo  he  had  amputated  a  leg  mortified  from  the  same 
cause.    (An.  PI.,  I,  pp.  166-167.) 

In  1721  the  winter  was  mild,  but  the  spring  time  cold  and  damp,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  wet.  Locusts  in  France  and  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Epidemic  ergotism  in  Silesia  during  this  and  the  next  year,  and 
scarlatina  in  man  at  St.  Petersburg,  Courland,  and  Lithuania.  So 
notorious  was  it  that  diseased  grain  produced  formidable  diseases  in 
the  lower  animals,  that  while  the  epidemic  continued  in  Silesia  the  King 
of  Prussia  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  use  of  rye  tainted  by  the  ergo^ 
because  it  seriously  affected  horses  and  pigs.    (An.  PI.,  I,  p.  234.) 

Another  strange  phenomenon  was  the  generally  laborious  parturi- 
tions of  the  domestic  animals  at  this  i>eriod : 

The  sheep  in  many  places  lambed  wfth  great  difficulty,  so  that  the  shepherds  were 
obliged  to  use  f«>rce  to  deliver  them.  Among  the  cattle  one  hears  of  nothing  particu- 
lar beyond  the  fact  that  the  breeding  cows  and  ewes  brought  forth  their  young  with 
great  difficulty  so  that  force  was  obliged  to  be  used  to  assist  them.  At  Strelitz  three 
one  voung  cows  died  from  this  laborious  parturition.  They  strained  so  violently  that 
all  their  internal  organs  were  protruded.    (An.  Pi.  I,  p.  235.) 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Fleming  gives  the  following  quotation  from 
Hecker: 

The  uncertainty  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  epizootics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  leaves  us 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  simie  of  them  might  not  belong  to  that  class  which  have  a 
common  origin  with  many  of  the  epidemics  of  mankind.  TAeiyitiff  «acer,  artmra,  claudes 
Mir  pe8t99  ioHiariat  ignin  SancH  Antonii^  Sancti  MariialU^  Btata  VirginU^  iynU  invMhiHt, 
•ev  inftrnaiis,  4itc.,  would  all  seem  to'be  employed  to  denote  the  same  affection,  and 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  ergotism.  It  is  only  by  chance,  as  it  were,  that 
wide-sprea<l  and  fatal  diseases  among  the  lower  animals  are  mentioned  as  occurring 
coinioidently  with  these  obscurely  named  epidemics,  and  when  we  read  that  the 
oanses  of  their  outbreak  were  unfavorable  weather,  which  brought  about  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  crops  and  pastures  we  are  only  partially  enlightened  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  affection. 

ibe  scorbutus  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  has  been  supposed,  with  much 
reason,  I  tuink,  to  have  been  ergotism,  and  up  to  tiiis  period  it  appears  to  have  devel- 
oped in  a  gangrenous  form.  At  this  time,  however,  it  changed  to  the  convulsive 
type,  which  it  kuui  chiefly  maintained  to  the  present.  A  curious  feature  in  this  disease 
is  shown  as  it  appears  in  the  South  and  Nortn  of  Europe.  In  the  Soutli,  the  gangren- 
ons  form  is  the  rule;  in  the  North  the  convulsive  form  is  particularly  marked,  and 
very  rarely  the  dry  gangivne;  while  a  few  of  the  epidemics  present  both  characters. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  phenomena  of  ergotism  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals during  the  existence  of  an  epidemy,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  to  exist  by  ex- 
perimentation:  the  only  exception  would  appear  to  be  in  the  case  of  gallinaceoaa 
birds,  in  which  gangrene  of  tlie  orest  or  comb  is  the  most  constant  pnenomenon. 
It  is  not  until  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  that  we  can  with  certainty 
find  authors  describing  ergotism  in  the  epizootic  form  in  animals  and  fieom  that  time 
till  now  observers  have  been  nnmerons.    (Page  234.) 

Oonvulaive  ergotism  appear^  in  mankind  in  Silesia  and  Bohemia 
(1736)^  and  Antoine  Soring,  the  historian  of  the  epidemy,  notices  that 
it  had  been  remarked,  and  the  subject  had  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment, that  spurred  rye  produces  disease  in  fowls  and  mammiferons 
animals,  and  that  when  we  know  positively  that  animals  are  affected 
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in  tliis  w«y  during  epidemies  of  ergotism,  we  may  oonclnde  that  the  lye 
is  very  rich  in  ergot,  and  its  action  very  violent    (An.  P.  I,  p.  262.) 

In  1754  a  veiy  extensive  epidemy  of  ergotism  prevailed  in  France, 
nearly  approaching  in  its  ravages  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  began 
at  Bologne,  its  traditional  birthplace,  and  spread  through  the  Llandes, 
Flanders,  and  Artois.  The  ergot  was  so  abundant  that  it  formed  one- 
third  of  the  rye.  The  animals  fed  on  it  contracted  the  same  gangrenons 
diseases  as  afflicted  the  human  species.    (An.  PL  I,  p.  384.) 

The  next  outbreak  referred  to  is  described  as  follows : 

An  epidemy  of  ergotism  was  also  reported  as  occarrinff  in  many  northern  conntries. 
oansed  by  the  wheat,  rye,  and  com  having  been  diseased.  It  lasted  during  this  ana 
the  next  year,  and  animals  seem  to  have  suffered.  Wagner  desoribed  it  as  it  appeared 
in  the  nuushy  distriots  of  Saxony,  the  oirole  pf  Schlieben,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bister:  **  A  light  frost  destroyed  the  blossom  on  the  yine  and  the  rye  in  1831.  Each 
partiaUy  withered  blossom  of  the  rye  crop,  instead  of  a  healthy  seed,  broogbt  forth 
a  spur  of  ergot  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  *  *  *  In  some  houses,  where 
the  disease  raged  most  violently,  grain  was  found  consisting  of  two  parts  of  diseased 
and  one  of  bitter  rye,  vetch  and  a  variety  of  other  seeds.  *  »  •  Pigs  ate  erro- 
tited  lye  {MiUierkarn)^  and  suffered  from  its  effects.  Dogs,  however,  instinctively, 
avoided  it;  but  when  compelled  by  hunger  to  eat  it,  they  exhibited  symptoms  of 
madness  ( ToUwuth).  I  believe  that  such  food  was  partaken  of  here  and  there  by  dogs, 
and  that  it  assisted  in  producing  madness,  as  dogs  and  cats  were  so  affected  that  no 
man  ever  remembers  seeing  so  many  mad  as  during  the  existenoe  of  the  ergotism 
(XrieMhrankheit)  among  the  people.  This  unhealthy  grain  may  have  had  somethinflr 
to  do  with  the  sickness  among  the  lower  animals  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  ana 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  choleraic  influence,  though  its  share  must  have  been  small.'' 
(An.  PL  n,  p.  ITS.) 

Baphania  in  pigs  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Helm : 

Twelve  pigs  of  various  ases  were  fed  with  rje  which  contained  much  ergot.  A 
few  hours  afterwards  convulsions  set  in,  with  zoaming  at  the  month ;  the  animals 
grunted  and  croaned  most  piteously ;  became  paralysed  in  the  hinder  extremities, 
and  expressed  their  agony  in  the  strangest  contortions.  At  first  I  presumed  the  dis- 
ease arose  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  but  on  opening  the  first  animal  that  died  I 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  malady  by  finding  in  the  stomach  mnoh  ergoted  rye. 
The  ^aws  were  so  tightly  closed  that  with  great  difficulty  a  purge  of  white  hellebore 
was  introduced,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  dose  of  vinegar  and  buttermilk  and  re- 
peated douches  of  very  cold  water.  By  those  means  seven  of  the  animals  were  saved. 
The  other  five  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  da.vs.    (An.  PI.  II,  p.  197.) 

In  onr  own  country  we  have  no  compilation  of  the  references  to  animal 
diseases  which  may  have  been  made  &om  time  to  time,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  a  history  of  ergotism  in  this  country.  My  a^ 
tention,  however,  has  been  called  to  the  following  article  in  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  Vol.  Ill  (1838-^39),  p.  161,  which  shows  not  only  that  the  dis- 
ease has  occurred  heretofore,  but  that  its  cause  was  recognized : 

I  have  just  seen  a  number  of  the  ''Farmer  and  Gardener''  of  Baltimore,  dated  19th 
June  last,  which  contains  an  article  on  the  ''Hoof-ail"  of  cattle,  and  copied  from  the 
OeiisMs  Farmer,  upon  which  I  will  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  John  B.  Bowers,  dates  from  Ledyard,  and  ascribes  the 
loss  of  the  hoofs  in  three  cows  to  their  having  been  fed  for  eiffht  or  nine  days  on 
spear  grass  (I  suppose  our  green  grass,  poa  viridU^  affected  with  ergot.  The  con- 
iecture  is  well  founded,  as  yon  majfbe  assured  by  referring  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  p.  196,  where  you 
wiU  see  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  subject,  which  I  think  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  curious  fftct  that  the  ergot  of  rye,  if  ground  into 
meal  with  sound  rye,  when  made  into  bread  and  eaten  produces  morUflcation  of  the 
lower  extremitlea  in  Franca.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  same  society,  volume  3,  appendix, 
p.  5.) 

JAMBS  MEASE. 

CmcsTNUT  Strxbt,  Ootoher  6, 1838. 

Dr.  James  Mease,  the  writer  of  the  above,  gives  the  following  ad- 
ditional information  on  the  same  subject : 

In  the  year  1803,  the  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  Kew  Jersey,  informed  me  that  he  had 
observed  the  hay  made  of  the  natural  green  grass,  or  spear-grass  (poa  vM4k)f  glowiiig 
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mi  hiB  fine  xneftdowsy  on  Potty's  Uandi  made  by  banking  oat  the  Delaware,  to  be 
oocuionally  affected  witb  a  black  spear,  about  one-fourth  or  half  an  inch  in  length, 
aomewhat  resembling  th»  ergot  in  rye,  and  that  cattle  eating  snch  hay  became  affectea 
'With  a  disease  in  their  hoofs,  causing  them  sometimes  to  drop  off..  He  ascribed  the 
morbid  production  in  the  grass  to  neglect  in  supplying  it  with  water  from  the  river, 
by  means  of  sluices,  during  the  dry  season.  Upon  my  mentioning  the  facts  soon  after 
to  the  late  William  Rush,  of  Philadelpbia,  an  extensive  grazier,  he  confirmed  them 
from  his  own  observations  at  Blooming  Grove,  near  Gray's  Court,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  Winter  succeeding  the  very  dry  summer  of  the  vear  1793.  The  hay  was 
the  produce  of  a  boe  meadow ;  it  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  made  from  the 
aame  liatural  grass  wat  wcevr  in  the  meadows  of  Joseph  Cooper. 

Some  years  after,  Mr.  W.  T.  Woodman,  of  Tredyfirin  Township,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylyania,  communicated  to  me  an  account,  in  the  following  letter,  of  a  similar 
disease,  and  from  a  like  cause,  among  his  father's  cattle : 

"  Having  observed  the  remark  in  the  Part  Folio  for  May,  1815,  in  the  review  of  «the 
third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelplda  Agricultural  Society,  that,  '  as  yet, 
in  America  we  have  never  heard  of  any  human  person  falling  a  victim  to  the  ergot, 
nor  indeed  is  it  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  it  has  ever  been  injurious  to  our  ani- 
mals, I  think  proper  to  communicate  to  yon  an  account  of  a  disease  which  in  1802 
or  lii03  prevailed  in  this  neighborhood  amone  milk  cows  particularly,  but  which 
also  affected  other  cattle  and  horses.  Ton  will  perceive  that  it  was  analogous  to  the 
one  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  ergot. 

"  For  my  part  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  still  I  am  unwilling  to  as- 
cribe it  to  ergot  (with  which  rye  in  this  neighborhood  is  more  or  less  affected  every 
year),  for  this  reason,  that  milk  cows,  which  are  never  fed  with  rye  by  our  farmers 
or  buttep-makers,  exhibited  more  violent  symptoms  than  oxen  or  horses. 

"The farmers  attributed  the  disease  to  a  peculiar  mildew,  which  sometimes  affects 
the  grass  on  the  bottom  meadows  of  a  small  stream,  the  basin  of  which  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  very  luxuriant,  and  entirely  appropriated  to  meadow  land,  and  suffered  to 
lie  under  natural  grass.  No  timothy  or  other  grass  seeds  have  ever  been  sown  on  it, 
to  my  knowledge. 

"  The  cattle  affected  did  not  appear  to  lose  their  appetite,  and  while  they  ate  heart- 
ily of  hay  and  other  food  became  daily  more  and  more  lean,  manifesting  great  un- 
easiness, occasioned  most  probably  by  violent  itching.  Their  hair  in  many  places  fell 
off,  or  was  rubbed  off  by  the  animal  in  striving  to  scratch  itself.  After  these  symp- 
toms had  continued  for  some  time,  one  or  both  hind  feet  became  sore  and  the  hoofs 
loose,  at  which  period  the  animals  began  to  grow  better.  Others  lost  their  hoofs  and 
part  of  their  legs.  Three  of  my  father's  cows  lost  both  of  their  hind  feet,  and  some 
others  in  the  neighborhood  were  eqnallv  as  bad.  The  legs  began  by  drying  and  grow- 
ing smaller  from  the  hoof  to  half  wsky  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hock,  at  which 
pomt  it  appeared  as  if  a  string  of  twine  were  tied  very  tight  round  the  leg.  Above 
this  part  the  fiesh  was  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health ;  the  lower  part  was  hard, 
black,  and  offensive.  When  the  lower  part  became  quite  dry,  and  little  else  than 
bone,  it  separated  and  fell  off,  after  which  the  animals  lived  and  ate  heartily,  hob- 
.  bling  idong  on  the  remaining  stumps.  They  even  began  to  g^row  fat.  Their  heoilth 
seeqied  peneot.  They  would,  no  doubt,  have  lived  long  in  this  state,  and  were  killed 
only  from  motives  of  compassion. 

"One  cow  belonging  to  my  father,  which  had  lost  only  one  of  her  hind  feet,  and  that 
at  the  first  joint  above  the  foot,  bore  a  very  strong,  vigorous  calf,  which  lived  and 
did  well.    The  cow  also  afforded  as  much  milk  after  as  before  her  misfortune,  and  wiis 

Santured  on  the  same  grass  to  which  her  disease  was  attributed  when  in  a  state  of 
ay. 

"  I  think  the  disease  was  never  known  but  one  season.  The  first  symptom  of  it  was 
observable  in  February,  and  it  reached  its  crisis  about  the  middle  of  May.  Should 
this  communication  lead  to  any  further  observations  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
disease  I  shall  be  much  pleased,  and  they  may  be  of  sreat  service  to  the  aj^riciiltiirist. 
Should  the  disease  ever  again  make  its  appearance  i  shall  be  more  particular  in  my 
observations. 

**I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

'WM.  T.  WOODMAN. 

"  P.  S.— It  should  be  observed,  that  though  we  have  every  year  more  or  less  of  the 
ergot,  the  quantity  of  it  is  never  considerable.  I  think  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
pint  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  rye. 

*^  Different  remedies  were  tried,  but  none  of  them  afforded  any  relief." 

"  Being  desirious  to  acertain  whether  the  disease  of  the  grass  to  which  Mr.  W.  re- 
ferred hm  grown  in  meadows  that  had  been  deprived  of  their  usual  supply  of  water, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  refereuce  to  this  point,  and  received  the  following  an- 
swer, under  date  of  June  10,  1815 : 

'Tour  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo  came  to  hand  the  4th  instant  Since  the  receipt  of  it  I 
hftTe  made  nmoeioiii  inqoiEiM,  to  the  puipose  of  obtaixiing  additiaiial  ,infoniuition> 
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cespMting  the  dlMMd  (af  wUoh  I  eommiiiiiefttdd  an  aoooant),  and  on  the  8ea«m 
preceding  its  prevalence,  Slo  ;  bnt  I  regret  to  inform  yon  that  tanners  in  general  m 
so  deficient  in  observation,  and  so  entirely  ont  of  practice  of  recording  faots.  that  I 
have  noc  been  able  satLBfiictorily  to  ascertain  whether  the  season  in  which  the  ''  in- 
Jurions  hay  was  made"  was  a  dry  one  or  not. 

"However,  my  father  informs  me  thit,  as  nearly  as  he  can  recollect,  abont  that  period 
the  ditch  whicli  conveyed  water  to  his  meadow  became  so  filled  with  miid  and  ao- 
cnmulations  of  mnd  and  other  matter  as  to  render  the  supply  very  imperfect.  As  a 
defioiencv  of  water  appears  to  be  the  canse  of  the  nn wholesome  qnalities  of  the  hay, 
it  is  highly  probable  tliat  the  ii^Jurions  hay  was  made  during  the  seamn  that  water 
was  wanting.  But  shortly  after  this  time  the  death  of  my  graodiather  in  a  great 
measure  excluded  my  father  from  the  benefit  of  the  water.  The  ori  {inal  plantation 
being  divided  into  two  farms,  and  that  of  my  father  lying  farther  down  tne  stream, 
the  water  of  the  artificial  course  is  exhausted  before  it  reaches  his  1  >nd.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  since  that  period  he  mows  his  grass  while  t  is  very  young, 
and  before  the  seeds  are  touched  by  the  "smutty  affection.'^  ludcMl,  the  farmers 
generally  in  this  neighborhood,  since  their  cattle  were  a£fected  with  the  disease,  are 
oarefUl  to  mow  much  earlier  than  they  did  formerly. 

"I  am  strongly  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cooper  ascribes  the  dise:  se  to  the  pYoper 
cause,  for  I  have  been  correctly  informed  that  a  load  of  the  ii]Juriou%  hay  was  sold  to 
—  Rogere,  who  at  that  time  kept  the  Buck  Tavern,  in  second  street,  wbose  oow,  in 
consequence  of  feeding  on  it,  was  affected  with  a  disease  df  a  simiiar  nature. 
Your  friend,  &o., 

W.  T.  WOODMAJ5I/' 

The  disease  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Orange  Oonn'y,  New  York, 
in  the  year  1820,  and  is  very  well  and  miuntely  described -^y  DSr.  AmelL 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  agricaltnral  society  of  that  county, 
The  facts  detailed  by  him  leave  no  doubt  of  the  deaths  of  numerous 
cattle  in  his  vicinity  l>eing  caused  by  their  eating  hay  made  from  some 
grass  that  was  afl'ected  with  the  species  of  ergot  observed  in  the  pto- 
duce  of  the  meadows  before  mentioned^  for  he  expressly  uientions  that 
the  spear  grass  g^w  in  the  meadows  in  the  towns  of  Wallkill  and  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  in  a  bog  meadow  soil. 
Dr.  A.  remarks  that,  **  the  hay  was  ciit  m  June  or  begiiiuing  of  July, 
immediately  before  harvest;  that  only  cattle  in  good  cont^Hion  suffered 
fipom  eating  the  diseased  hay,  the  poor  and  meager  es<^apiug.''  The 
meians  of  prevention  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Arnell  are  simUir  to  that  ju- 
dically  recommended  by  Mrl  Woodman,  viz.,  to  cut  the  g?as8  early,  be- 
fore the  ergot  forms ;  or,  if  it  be  found  in  the  grass,  to  d»  .fer  cutting  it 
until  late,  wheti  experience  proves  that  it  may  be  safely  used ;  for 
Dr.  A.  remarks  that  ^*  the  ergot  then  becomes  dry  and  sfcriveled,  with- 
out aiiy  of  the  flour  or  vegeto-animal  matter  which  it  usu  dly  containV 
But  the  hay  made  from  such  late-made  grass  must  be  c  f  little  value, 
because  Dr.  A.  says  traly  that  ^^this  spear  grass  is  ^  early  thsN; 
if  left  to  stand  till  the  usual  time  of  mowing  meadows  ir  loses  all  its 
succulent  and  nutritions  proiHsrties."  This  agrees  with  cur  experience 
irith  n3spect  to  the  spear  grass  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  ripens  next 
in  order  to  the  early  Anthroxanthumodoratumj  or  sweet-sct^nted  meadow 
grass.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  useful  by  answering  oie  purpose  oi 
food  in  all  animals:  to  stimulate  by  distention,  and  to  ad  1  to  the  stock 
of  barn -yard  manure.  The  various  remedies  tried  to  cuie  the  disease 
in  New  York  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  AmelL  Those  th  it  succeeded 
were: 

1.  Poultices  of  soap,  rye-meal,  and  salt,  to  the  legs  and  feet. 

2.  A  wash  of  beef-brine,  composed  of  saltpetre,  and  common  salt, 
applied  several  times  a  day,  and  after  washing  and  rubbing  the  feet 
with  the  bitter-sweet  ointment.  Of  the  animals  thus  treated,  one  only 
lost  its  hoof. 

In  the  tresitment  of  the  disease,  the  first  object  to  be  atU^uded  to  is  to 
remove  the  cause  producing  it.    This  is  to  be  effected  by  drenches  of 
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oadtor-oil,  or  sweet-oil  and  molasBos  And  water  warmed)  to  wlilch  may  be 
added,  if  found  necessary,  after  the  failure  to  operate  of  the  first  dose, 
half  a  pound  of  glauber  salts,  dissolved  in  warm  water.  During  the  op^ 
eration  of  the  drench  com  meal,  ryis,  or  oatmeal,  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion dt  warm  water,  and  a  nandful  of  common  salt  to  every  bucket 
of  it,  should  be  fireely  given.  The  use  of  hay  free  from  ergot  is  as  ob- 
viously indispensable.  A  handful  of  salt  should  be  given  every  day  to 
promote  digestion  and  give  tone  to  the  system.  The  local  applicatiouB 
must  be  of  a  stimulating  nature  to  rouse  the  activity  of  the  circulation 
and  of  the  absorbents,  and  to  enable  the  part  laboring  unde^  a  defi- 
ciency of  vital  energy  to  resume  its  healthy  functions,  or  to  throw  off 
the  disease*  Fish  or  beef-brine  will  answer  as  well  as  any.  but  they 
should  be  well  rubbed  on  the  feet  and  legs,  for  friction  greatly  tends  to 
assist  in  restoring  the  health  of  the  parts.  To  prevent  the  aiJpearance 
of  ergot  in  the  grass,  care  should  be  taken,  when  practicable,  to  supply 
the  meadows  with  water  in  dry  seasons. 

In  the  Grenesee  Farmer,  1857,  p.  50,  was  published  the  following  letter, 
clearly  referring  to  this  disease : 

Perhaps  yon  are  aware  there  Ib  a  complaint  among  cattle  occasionally,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  it  may  he  in  many  others.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  Canada.  I  do  not 
know  the  correct  name.  It  is  not  the  hoof-ail.  although  it  attacks  the  hind  feet  of 
cattle,  and,  if  not  arrested,  the  limh  will  rot  ofiC  np  to  the  second  Joint  of  the  It* g,  and 
the  animal  most  be  killed,  or  it  wi  11  die :  after  it  naa  proceeded  so  fiur  as  to  be  incnrable, 
the  only  wav  is  to  knock  it  in  the  heaa. 

I  write  this  to  inform  your  numeroos  readers  of  a  cnre  we  have  here,  althonffh  per- 
haps the  remedy  is  generally  known.  It  is  to  cnt  off  the  toes  of  the  hind  foot  (tn 
which  only  it  appears),  about  an  inch  liorizontal,  so  as  to  o|)en  the  foot  sufficiently 
there  for  toe  blood  to  come  out ;  then  put  the  foot  in  a  stockiog  with  plenty  of  tar  at 
the  toe.  If  taken  in  time  this  will  eftect  a  cnre.  It  must  be  done  early,  however, 
when  the  animal  first  shows  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  by  a  frequent  and  slight 
kicking  out  of  the  hind  foot,  as  if  pricked  with  something. 

I  have  heard  the  cause  attributed  to  poisonous  hay,  such  as  smut.  Do  you  or  any 
of  ^onr  correspondents  know  anything  about  it  f  If  so,  let  oa  have  your,  or  their,  ex- 
perience. 

CHILTON  FOED. 

MoRRiSTOWN,  Saint  Lammce  dnmiif,  K.  T. 

Again,  in  the  same  periodical,  1867,  p.  245,  we  find  the  following  re- 
port of  this  troable  in  Portage  County,  Ohio : 

In  consequence  of  the  appearanoe  of  a  severe  and  fatal  disease  amon^  cattle,  in  soAfe 
pfurts  of  Portage  Conuty  (Ohio)  the  past  winter,  the  Farmers'  Association  bf  Edinbui^ 
appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  ascertain  u 
possible  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  this  malady.  The  report  of  this  committee  we 
herewith  forward  for  publication  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  together  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  association  at  the  close  of  an  mstructive  discussion  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

BtparU'— The  disease  is  not  caused  by  ireedng,  neither  is  it  what  is  called  hoof-aiL 
foot-roty  or  fouls.  Its  symptoms  seem  to  be  a  deadnta  of  the  end  of  the  taiL  extend- 
ing upward  till  in  some  cases  the  flesh  separates  firom  the  bone  and  falls  off.  AHDout 
the  same  time  there  is  a  purple  appearance  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  hair,  above  .the 
hoof.  It  then  commences  sweUing,  oecomes  feverish,  eztenmng  upward  to  the  ankle, 
and  in  some  instancee  causing  a  separation  of  the  coffin-bone  mm  the  pasteru  Joint. 
The  lameness  is  confined  entirely  to  the  hind  feet.  The  blood  is  pale  and  thin,  and  in 
most  cases  the  animal  retains  a  good  appetite  tiU  near  the  last.  The  cause  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  feeding  on  hay  containing  ergot  (a  parasitic  fungus  growing  within 
the  glumes  of  various  grasses)  in  considerable  quantities.  We  arrive  at  this  condn- 
sion'fh>m  the  fact  that  the  hay  fed  by  one  individual  who  had  lost  a  laree  number  of 
cows  contained  much  of  this  article,  and  also  that  the  fanner  ftom  whom'  he  purchased 
the  hay  lost  cattle  from  the  same  disease,  and  in  both  instances  cattle  fed  on  other 
hay  were  not  affected.  In  every  weU  marked  case  of  this  disease  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  hay  on  which  the  animals  were  fed  contained  the  ergot.  The  hay  in 
which  the  ergot  was  found  the  most,  was  the  kind  called  the  June,  or  spear-gross, 
growing  in  old  meadows  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  growth  rank. 
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.  The  seyere  ^ost  on  the  3lBt  of  Hay  1856,  is  lappoeed  by  some  to  haye  been  the  oante 
of  this  disease  in  the  graas  by  destro^ng  the  vitality  of  the  seed  before  it  arrived  at 
]»erfcctioii ;  while  by  others  it  is  attribnted  to  the  extreme  warm  growing  weather  in 
June  causing  an  ovorilow  of  sap. 

Although  we  consider  the  whole  snbjeot  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
and  requiring  further  investigation,  yet  we  are  satisfied  the  best  manner  of  treating 
the  disease  is  immediate  resort  to  restoratives  and  a  change  of  diet,  whereby  an,  in- 
crease of  animal  heat  and  vitality  is  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  making  an  appli- 
cation  bf  suitable  remedies  to  the  affected  parte,  by  cutting  off  the  toee  until  they 
bleed,  and  blue  vitriol  moderatelv  applied  to  the  foot  has  in  several  instancee  been 
found  beneficial.  A  free  use  of  cqarcoal  and  salt  in  various  ways  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  preventive ;  and  a  carefhl  examination  of  the  hay  or  grass  on  which  stock  is  fed 
U  indispensable ;  if  ergot  is  found  in  hay  it  may  be  removed  by  threshing  or  tramping. 
Of  tfie  specific  nature  and  properties  of  the  ergot  in  hay,  or  whether  they  are  identical 
with  that  of  rye,  we  are  not  well  informed.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  latter  in 
large  dosbs  is  well  known,  but  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  ordinary  known  effects  of 
vegetable  poisons.  What  effect  would  be  produced  by  its  gradual  and  continual  use 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  positively; 
but  we  do  suppose,  after  a  careful  examination,  that  it  operates  on  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  unless  immediate  remedies  are  applied  it  proves  fatal. 

P.  BAERON.  M.  D., 
R.  M.  HART,  Esq., 
J.  Y.  PEARSON, 
JONAS  BOND, 

CommitUe. 

The  following  resolation  was  tmanimoasly  adopted : 

BeBOlved  (inasmuch  as  the  evidence  adduced  is  conclusive),  that  ergot  in  hay  is 
the  cause  of  this  disease.  The  association  cannot  decide  that  it  is  the  real  cause  of 
a  poison  being  introduced  into  the  system,  owing  to  our  inability  to  analyze  this  sub- 
stance ;  therefore  we  desire  to  ask  the  editors  of  our  agricultural  papers  for  more  in- 
formation, and  to  obtain  a  ohemical  analysis  of  ergot. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  March  14, 1884,  appeared  a  letter  signed  J. 
Hosmer,  containing  the  following  paragraph,  which,  while  it  refers  the 
disease  to  a  different  canse,  evidently  describes  the  same  affection : 

In  1873-'74,  in  Chariton  County,  Missouri,  the  winter  was  very  severe,  the  mercury 
going  to  more  than  2(P  below  zero.  The  people  on  the  open  prairie,  mostly  Qermans 
who  had  recently  moved  there,  seeing  that  the  native  Missourians  provided  no  shel- 
ter for  their  stock  provided  none  themselves.  In  the  spring  from  one  to  three  in  a 
flock  of  eight  to  ten  had  t)ie  **  black  leg."  It  commenced  to  separate  just  where  the 
skin  joins  the  hoof.  The  animal  being  in  great  pain,  lapped  tue  infected  part,  and 
the  poison  was  thus  transferred  to  the  mouth.  It  wasnotning  more  or  less  than  gan- 
grene, as  the  leg  rotted  and  became  putrid. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1884,  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Breeder's  Gazette  by  Onshman  Brothers,  of  North  Bast,  Pa.,  in  regard 
to  a  strange  disease  of  dairy  cattle  there  was  referred  to  me.  This  let- 
ter, written  February  19,  and  a  second  one  from  the  same  gentlemen, 
dated  March  8,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  of  mine,  contained  the  foUow- 
lowing  information : 

*  The  dairy  in  question  contained  18  cows,  and  the  disease  appeared 
about  January  1, 1884.  The  first  indication  was  "  cocked ''ankles  behind, 
the  legs  beginning  to  swell  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  two  days  were  ''  as 
large  as  the  skin  could  hold."  This  swelling  only  extended  as  high  as 
the  hock  joint.  In  about  a  week  the  hoofs  began  to  come  off;  the  parts 
beneath  were  red,  but  there  was  no  formation  of  pus.  The  teet  were  ap- 
pKrently  healthy  between  the  claws,  the  appetite  good,  the  eyes  bright, 
and  the  cud  regularly  masticated.  The  animals  haa  been  kept  in  a 
warm  stable  all  winter.  At  the  latter  date  mentioned  four  had  been 
killed,  their  appetite  having  finally  failed,  two  more  were  very  bad,  ^*  a 
scab  having  formed  from  top  of  hoof  to  several  inches  above  ankle  and 
leg  rotting  off;"  the  foot  of  one  animal  had  come  off  at  first  joint  above 
the  hoof,  the  fore  feet  of  none  had  been  affected  but  with  two  the  fore- 
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leg)B  irere  Uieii  sweHing  above  the  kneeB.  One  that  had  been  aflbeted 
without  losing  hoofs  and  had  apparently  recovered,  was  taken  down  a 
second  time.  Many  people  said  their  feet  were  frozen,  bat  the  owner 
says  they  have  now  changed  their  minds.  He  had  looked  carefully  in 
their  months  for  sores  but  had  found  none. 

This  was  undoubtedly  ergotism,  and  was  so  diagnosed  by  Dr.  Germer, 
the  health  officer  of  Erie,  Pa.,  after  the  Kansas  disease  had  been  attnb- 
nted  to  this  cause. 

In  recent  years  several  epizootics  of  ergotism  have  also  been  observed 
in  New  Tork  by  Professor  Law,  in  Iowa  by  Professor  Stalker,  and  in 
Colorado  by  Professor  Faville;  and  it  seems  probable  that  wlien  our 
veterinarians  learn  to  recognize  this  disease  and  to  refer  it  to  its  proper 
origin,  we  shall  And  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  of  cattle. 

TREATMENT  AND  PBEYBNTION  OF  EBOOTISM. 

When  the  first  signs  of  this  disorder  appear  the  most  important  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  make  a  complete  change  of  food,  and  to  see  that 
this  is  of  good  quality,  nutritious,  and  free  from  ergot  It  would  also  be 
proper  to  give  a  dose  of  physic  (from  one  to  two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts), 
in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  poison  still  contained  in 
the  digestive  organs,  and  to  follow  this  with  soft  food,  as  mashes  and 
roots.  In  the  most  severe  cases,  those  in  which  a  part  of  the  limb  is  al- 
ready lifeless,  treatment  wHl  avail  but  little.  The  greater  number  of 
cases,  however,  have  not  advanced  to  this  stage  when  lameness  is  first 
noticed,  and  these  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  removing  the  cause,  and 
placing  the  animal  under  conditions  favorable  for  resisting  the  poison. 
A  very  unportant  condition  is  warmth.  Bven  when  animals  are  fed 
large  quantities  of  ergot  they  seldom  suffer  except  in  cold  weather^  and 
consequently  in  attempting  to  check  the  advance  of  the  disease,  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  this  fact  by  placing  the  cattle  in  warm  sheds. 

Another  condition  believed  by  some  to  have  much  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  ergotism  is  the  water  supply.  With  plenty  of  water  al- 
ways at  hand  it  is  believed  that  larger  quantities  of  ergot  may  be  taken 
for  a  longer  time  than  when  the  water  supply  is  deficient.  In  the  cold  win- 
ters which  occur  over  much  of  our  cattle-raising  country,  it  is  difiicult 
to  induce  the  animals  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  water.  Holes  cut 
through  the  ice  soon  freeze  over,  and  the  weather  is  frequently  so  severe 
that  the  cattle  will  drink  only  a  few  swallows  of  water  before  they  will 
leave  toseek  a  shelter  from  the  cutting  winds,  and  when,  later  in  the  day, 
they  try  to  obtain  more  water,  the  drinking  holes  are  frozen  over. 
Where  ergotism  prevails  the  watering  should  receive  close  attention. 

Ergotism  can  probably  be  entirely  prevented  by  cutting  the  hay  be- 
fore the  seeds  have  formed.  Both  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  I  saw  the 
clearest  examples  of  this.  Hay  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  grass, 
cat  upon  the  same  land,  was  free  from  ergot  or  largely  infested  with  it, 
according  as  it  had  been  cut  green  or  ripe.  This  matter  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration.  Hay  cut  green  is  more  digestible  and  in  every  way 
more  valuable  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  become  ripe  and  woody; 
and  the  latter  is  much  more  liable  to  produce  severe  disease,  such  as  in- 
digestion, impaction,  and  ergotism. 

This  fatal  disorder  may,  therefore,  be  prevented  in  the  future  by 
proper  and  careful  management;  the  chief  points  in  this  being  to  cut  the 
hay  before  the  seeds  have  formed,  to  see  that  the  animals  have  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  drinking  water,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  bv 
the  liberal  use  of  nutritious  food,  and  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possl- 
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bB^  &om  the  Inolement  weathex&i  Whan  it  is  foand  neoessaiy  to  feed 
hay  which  contains  a  consideral^le  quantity  of  ergot  it  is  of  conrae  doubly 
imi)OrtaDt  to  look  after  the  water  supply  and  tlie  shelter. 


GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTBIBUTION    OP   SOUTHBEN  CATTLE 

FEVER. 

An  approximately  correct  outline  of  the  district  x)ennanently  inl<dcted 
with  southern  fever  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  not  only  to  the 
people  ^ho  live  within  and  near  this  district,  but  to  those  interested  in 
live-stock  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  losses  which  occur  every 
summer,  and  which  in  some  years  have  been  really  disastrous  to  the 
stock  owners  of  certain  sections,  have  been  largely  the  result  of  igno- 
rance of  the  districts  from  which  it  is  dangerous  to  bring  cattle  in  sum- 
mer, and  to  which  adult  cattle  cannot  be  taken  with  satiety  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  unless  they  are  to  be  slaughtered  for  beef  within  a  short 
time  after  their  arrival. 

An  attempt  to  make  efficient  laws  to  guard  a^inst  this  malady  by 
regulating  the  movement  of  cattle  from  infected  localities  has  generally 
failed  to  give  relief,  because  these  districts  could  not  l^  accurate!}' 
designated.  States,  therefore,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  been  unable 
to  protect  themselves,  and  the  losses  have  gone  on  year  after  year  in 
spite  of  individual  precautions  and  State  laws.  Tlie  cheap  cattle  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Southeastern  Virginia,  and 
other  infected  sections  are  at  times  carried  to  the  most  remote^  sections 
of  the  country,  and  when  this  is  done  in  spring  or  summer  extensive 
and  fatal  outbreaks  of  southern  fever  among  the  susceptible  animals 
which  cross  their  trail  or  mix  with  them  upon  their  pastures  is  the 
general  result. 

Last  year  such  outbreaks  of  disease  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  even  in  Dakota.  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  seem  to  have  escaped,  notwithstanding  the  introduction 
of  Sonthem  cattle,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions,  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  germs  and  soon  destroying  them. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  disease  may  be  carried  to  most  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  before  anything  can  be  accomplished  toward 
preventing  the  very  important  losses  which  are  now  annually  caused  by 
it,  we  must  have  more  accurate  knowle<1ge  of  the  section  from  which 
cattle  are  liable  to  carry  the  infection.  To  obtain  the  information  nec- 
essary to  map  out  the  infected  district  special  agents  have  been  em- 
ployed, who  have  carefully  traversed  every  county  along  the  border- 
line of  this  district,  and  have  investigated  the  cattle  diseases  with  suffi- 
cient detail  to  locate  the  limits  of  the  infected  district  in  most  counties 
with  very  great  accuracy.  In  some  counties  a  sharp  line  cannot  be 
drawn,  because  it  does  not  exist,  but  in  such  cases  the  line  has  been 
drawn  sufficiently  toward  the  uninfeetetl  district  to  embrace,  as  is  be- 
lieved, all  the  territory  that  was  really  infected  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion. As  this  district  is  being  continually  enlarged  by  a  gradual  though 
very  slow  advance  of  the  infeetion,  it  is  not  safe  to  buy  cattle  near  this 
line  for  shipment  to  the  North  in  summer,  unless  a  careful  personal  in- 
vestigation is  made  by  the  purchaser  at  the  time. 
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The  infected  part  of  the  Sonth  is  clearly  shown  on  the  accompanyiDg 
maps.  To  establish  the  boundary -line  of  this  district  beyond  contro- 
versy our  special  agents  have  carefully  reported  the  individual  ex|>ep- 
ence  of  thousandth  of  fEirmers,  and  others  who  have  moved  cattle  either 
northward  or  southward  in  the  vicinity  of  thjs  liu^  Thes^  reports  are 
&r  toQ  numerous  and  voluminous  to  publish  in  detail,  and,  consequently, 
a  simple  r^am6  of  the  facts  as  they  are  known  to  exist  is  all  that  we 
have  attempted  to  give  in  this  report  The  location  of  the  borderline 
of  the  infected  district  is  as  follows: 

VIBGrNIA. 

The  northeastern  extremity  of  the  line  is  in  Accomack  Gpunty  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  permanent  existence  of  the  disease  on  this 
peninsola  has  not  heretofore  been  suspected  by  the  country  Bit  liBurge. 
A  few  firsts  had  come  to  our  notice  within  the  past  year  or  two  wliioh 
seemed  to  indicate  that  certain  outbreaks  of  southern  fever  in  MarylflUQd 
had  followed  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  Northampton  Oount^,  whicQ 
covers  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  it 
seemed  impossible  that  this  disease  could  have  secured  a  permanent 
lodgement  so  far  north,  and  the  i^pports  were  scarcely  credited. 

A  careful  exanunation  of  the  peninsula,  however,  has  demonstrated 
the  existence*of  ,the  infection  of  southern  cattle  fever  throughout  Norttt- 
ampton  County,  and  extending  for  2  or  3  miles  across  the  boundaiy  in^ 
the  southern  part  of  Accomack  County.  The  in^tion  seems  to  have 
been  in  Kortliampton  County  so  long  that  no  one  remembers  a  time 
when  it  was  alisentf  It  is  said  that  there  are  local  laws  prohibiting  the 
movement  of  cattle  from  Northampton  to  Accomack  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  ttiat  recently  they  have  not  been  strictly  enforced.  In  1880 
*  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  that  had  been  running  upon  commons  in 
Accomack  County,  2  or  3  miles  from  the  southern  boundary,  died  with 
symptoms  of  southern  fever.  It  was  found  by  investigation  that  ipore 
or  less  cattle  had  died  from  pasturing  on  these  commons  every  summer 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

In  April,  1881,  a  drove  of  about  50  heaid  of  cattle  was  collects  in 
Northampton  County  and  driven  to  market  across  Accomack.  At 
Pungoteague  a  stop  of  several  hours  was  made,  and  here  at  least  six 
head  of  cattle  contracted  the  disease  during  the  following  summer  and 
died.  Two  miles  farther  north  another  halt  was  made  for  dinner,  and 
in  this  vicinity  nine  of  the  native  animals  died.  Twenty  miles  hortli  of 
this  the  herd  seems  to  have  stopped  again,  and  here  a  large  number  of 
native  cattle  died. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that  Northampton  County 
has  long  been  infected,  and  that  the  cattle  from  that  section  when 
driven  among  susceptible  animals  produce  the  same  fatal  results  as  has 
long  been  recognized  to  follow  a  similar  movement  of  Texas  and  Oulf- 
coast  cattle.  The  infected  part  of  Accomack  County  is  very  narrow, 
perhaps  not  more  than  5  miles  wide,  and  it  is  said  that  the  disease  is 
more  malignant  toward  the  seacoast  than  it  is  in  the  parts  which  border 
on  the  bay.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  southern  fever  is 
known  to  have  existed  aloug  the  seacoast  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
for  many  years  before  it  invaded  the  interior. 

A  carefu)  investigation  of  the  counties  north  of  the  Bappahannock 
lliver  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  the  dise^^se*  Not  only  were  all  the 
cattle  apparently  in  good  health,  but  imported  cattle  had  remained  free 
from  disease  after  their  introduction.    Several  instanoes  were  related 
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of  bolls  being  brought  from  North  or  West  and  oontinning  to  OiziTS  in 
their  new  home.  According  to  all  the  information  attf&able,  then, 
there  is  no  permanent  infection  north  of  the  BappahannodL  Biver. 

Coming  south  of  this  river,  we  find  that  cattle  brought  from  Glouces- 
ter and  Matthews  Counties  to  sections  of  the  State  f^rUier  noitii-  and 
west  infect  pastures  and  thus  destroy  native  animals.  The  fbcDto  ob- 
tained indicate  that  Middlesex  Gounfy  has  become  entirely  luflBOtsd, 
but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  evidence  of  any  permanent  infection  in 
Essex  County.  In  King  and  Queen  County  the  infection  baa  reached 
the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  King  and  Queen  Court  House  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  it  now  survives  there  through  the  winter. 
Ten  miles  north  of  this  cattle  are  susceptible  to  the  disease  and  suffer  . 
when  on  the  same  pastures  with  others  from  south  or  east  of  that  lo- 
cality. While  therdbfe  the  southeastern  part  of  this  connjy  is  oec- 
tainly  infected  the  greater  part  is  still  free.  The  same  phenomena  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  disease  that  has  been  noticed  in  oiber 
parts  of  the  South  were  also  apparent  here.  The  effects  of  the  disease 
had  been  apparent  for  twenty  years  south  and  east  of  the  court- 
house, but  the  pastures  here  had  not  become  infected  until  about  ftve 
years  ago,  and  since  then  cattie  have  been  fi^equentiy  lost  In  Caroline 
County  there  was  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  1881  caused  by  cattie  from 
Gloucester  County. 

In  King  William  County  we  find  the  infection  permadentiy  located 
on  the  Pamunkey  Biver  8  or  10  miles  above  the  New  Kent  County  line, 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  Hanover  County  the  permanent  infection  has  been  at  Hanover 
Court  House  and  Ashland  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  that  cattle  brought  from  north  or  west  of 
these  places  are  nearly  certain  to  die  either  the  fiiist  or  second  summer 
after  their  arrival.  The  infection  has  extended  but  littie  beyond  these^ 
two  points. 

Henrico  appears  to  be  entirely  overrun  with  the  infection.  AU  the 
cattie  sold  from  this  and  the  surrounding  counties  go  to  Bichmond  either 
to  be  killed  for  beef  or  to  be  shipped  by  boat  to  other  markets,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  littie  opportunity  to  collect  instances  of  disease  caused 
by  cattle  carried  from  here  to  unintected  localities.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  admitted  pretty  generally  by  those  who  handle  cattle  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  if  not  absolutely  fatal  to  bring  these  from  the  elevated  sec- 
tions of  the  State  to  any  part  of  this  county. 

In  Goochland  County  t^ere  have  been  very  few  cases  of  disease  for  a 
longtime,  but  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  county  is  recognised 
to  be  dangerous  to  northern  cattle.  Farms  on  the  James  Biver  three 
or  four  miles  above  Goochland  Court  House  lose  a  tew  animals  from 
year  to  year  with  southern  fever.  There  is,  however,  little  opportunity 
for  the  disease  to  occur,  since  the  traffic  in  cattie  is  not  extensive.  Ani- 
mals are  not  brought  from  north  or  west  because  of  their  liability  to  be- 
come affected,  and  they  are  not  brought  from  the  South  because  this  is 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  natives. 

Powhatan  County  is  undoubtedly  infected,  and  has  been  in  this  con- 
dition for  many  years.  It  is  reported  by  all  the  farmei^  along  the  James 
Biver  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  cattie  to  be  brought  from  north  of  the 
river  to  the  south  side.  They  suffer  to  the  same  extent  when  simply 
carried  from  the  north  to  the  south  bank  as  when  the  distance  is  greater. 
Oattie  from  this  county  have  long  been  considered  dangerous  to  the 
native  stock  with  which  they  came  in  contact  when  being  driven  to  lo- 
caUties  farther  north.    The  introduction  of  this,  disease  is  not  iiememi- 
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bered  by  the  oldest  inhabitaiitS)  but  no  fyst  back  as  the  meipory  of  man 
goes  the  present  conditions  have  prevailed. 

Gnmberland  County  does  not  appear  qnite  so  thoroughly  infected. 
At  Trenton  Mills  and  McBea's  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  permanent  infec- 
tion, but  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  still  seems  to  be  free  fix>m 
it.  In  the  counties  alon^  the  river  it  is  very  plain  that  the  sections 
immediately  ac^acent  to  the  river  have  been  longer  infected  and  that 
the  disease  here  is  more  generally  dilRised  and  more  virulent  than  in 
the  same  counties  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  water.  And  accord- 
ingly as  we  attempt  to  investigate  the  condition  of  other  sections  we 
encounter  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  smaller  number  of  cases  and  a  greater 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  whether  the  native 
pastures  really  hold  the  infection  from  yearto  year,  or  whether  each  out- 
break is  the  result  of  a  fresh  importation. 

In  Buckingham  Oonnty  our  reports  confirm  the  statements  that  were 
made  last  year.  The  infection  extends  up  the  south  bank  of  the  James 
Biver  to  a  point  slightly  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  James  and  Slate 
Rivers.  From  here  the  boundary  line  of  the  infected  district  passes  up 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Slate  to  Diana  Mills;  then  the  direction  is  a 
sonl£ea8tem  one  to  the  vicinity  of  Gravel  Hill,  and  to  McBea's,  in  Cum- 
berland County. 

In  Amelia  and  Nottoway  Counties  it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  any 
line  or  even  to  demonstrate  the  complete  infection  of  the  territory.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  twenty  years  ago  and  longer  there  was  a 
complete  infection  of  this  district,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  much 
less  disease  and  it  has  become  possible  to  bring  in  cattle  from  north  and 
west  with  safety.  In  these  counties  there  are  no  fences,  and  each  man 
must  necessarily  keep  his  cattle  upon  his  own  pastures ;  as  a  conse- 
qaence  there  is  none  of  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  cattle  which  used 
to  occur,  and  the  chances  of  contagion  are  greatly  lessened. 

While  there  have  been  considerable  losses  in  Prince  Edward  County 
there  is  little  evidence  of  permanent  infection,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part.  Most  of  the  cases  seem  to  have  been  the  result 
of  pasturing  on  commons  that  had  been  frequented  by  animals  from 
Lunenburg  County. 

In  Lunenburg  there  is  no  doubt  of  permanent  infection.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  bring  catUe  from  west  or  north  into  this  county,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  cattle  from  this  county  have  frequently  spread  disease  when 
driven  toward  the  west  or  north. 

In  Charlotte  County  the  boundary  of  infection  becomes  plainer  and 
follows  very  nearly  the  line  of  the  Bichmond  and  Danville  Railroad  in 
its  whole  course  across  the  county. 

From  the  point  where  this  railroad  crosses  the  Staunton  Biver  to  the 
I^orth  Carolina  boundary,  the  line  of  infection  was  definitely  located  in 
my  last  year's  report.  The  accompanying  map  delineates  the  portion 
of  Virginia  permanently  infected  with  southern  cattle  fever  as  correctly 
as  this  could  possibly  be  done.  Parts  of  the  line  have  been  retraced 
three  and  four  times  in  order  to  have  it  satisfactorily  located. 

NOBTH  OABOLINA. 

The  Blue  Bidge  Mountains  of  19'orth  Carolina  are  now  looked  upon 
by  the  people  of  this  State  as  the  practical  boundary  Une  of  the  district 
permanently  infected  with  southern  fever.  At  some  points,  as  in 
Wilkes  County,  the  infection  has  not  quite  reached  the  mountains,  and 
atone  other  point  it  has  crossed  the  ridge  and  invaded  Henderson 
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Ooaniy.  The  laws  of  the  State,  however,  make  the  Blae  Bidge  the  line, 
and  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle  from  the  easteni  oojontieB  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

SOUTH  0AB0I.II9A  AND    OEOBOIA. 

The  whole  territory  of  South  Carolina  seems  to  have  been  overran 
with  this  infection.  The  Blae  Bidge  Moautains,.  which  form  a  part  of 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  State,  have  here  been  crossed  by  this 
contagion  and  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  line.  The  infected 
dist^ct  beyond  these  mountains  is,  however,  at  present  of  small  extent, 
ai)4  the  advance  is  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

Blie  small  portion  of  Georgia  which  has  hei^Btofore  been  considered 
free  from  this  infection  is  being  rapidly  overrun ;  and  it  is  now  doubt- 
M  if  any  of  even  the  northern  tier  of  counties  can  be  considered  entirely 
free,  Jhe  mountain  sections  are  not  so  thoiou^hly  infected,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Towns^  Union,  and  Fannin  Gounties  are  practlcaDy  free 
from  the  permanent  infection. 

Whitfield  and  Murray  Oounties  have  been  quite  thoronghly  inspected 
and  the  commons  of  both  found  to  be  infected  in  aU  parts.  Many  of 
the  forms  are  also  infected,  but  some  still  remain  free,  especially  near 
the  northern  boundary.  Oattie  token  from  these  counties  to  the  mount- 
ain ranges  of  Gilmer  for  pasture  have  not  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained 
caused  any  outbreaks  of  disease.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Gilmer  County  is  also  pretty  thoroughly  overrun. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  localities,  t^bere  are  evidences  of  a  different  in- 
tensity of  the  contagion  in  various  parts  of  the  counties,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Thus,  cattle  which  have 
pastured  on  the  ordinary  infected  ranges  of  Whitfield  County  without 
harm,  have  become  diseased  as  a  consequence  of  feeding  along  the  trails 
and  on  the  commons  where  cattle  from  Southern  Gtoorgia  had  latdy 
grazed.  The  movement  of  bovine  animals  from  one  farm  to  another  or 
from  one  county  to  another  is  also  considered  dangerous.  The  fotigue 
induced  by  driving  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  factors  in  producing 
the  disease  in  such  cases.  Even  cattle  from  the  extreme  south  often 
succumb  whea  exhausted  by  long  journeys.  Similar  £a>cts  have  long 
been  noticed  with  other  diseases,  and  jiarticularly  with  anthrax,  cattie 
which  have  resisted  the  contagion  on  the  infected  farms  becoming  vio- 
tiips  to  the  virus  already  within  their  bodies,  when  their  vital  resistance 
is  lowered  by  great  fatigue. 

At  Daltou  there  is  a  probability  that  permanent  infection  existed  be- 
fore ibe  war,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present.  The  cattie 
driven  from  South  Georgia  to  provision  the  armies,  and  later  those 
brought  by  the  refugees  returning  to  their  homes,  are  beUeved  to  have 
Wn  the  means  ofdistributingand intensifying  thecontagion throughout 
Northwest  Georgia. 

TENNESSBB. 

The  line  of  the  infected  district  crosses  the  boundary  line  between 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  near  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  fol- 
lows a  northwesterly  direction  to  Parkvllle  and  Benton,  in  Polk  County; 
then  its  direction  is  nearly  directiy  west  to  Clevdand,  Bradley  County, 
and  to  Snow  Hill  and  Harrison^n  Japies  County.  From  this  point  the 
river  becomes  the  line  across  Hamilton  County*  Chattanooga  and  the 
Chickamauga  Valley,  having  been  infected  for  a  long  time.  The  south- 
western part  of  Polk  and  the  southern  parts  of  Bradley,  James,  and 
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Hamilton  Ooniities  are,  therefore,  permanently  infected.  The  district 
infected  is  here,  as  we  have  fonnd  to  be  the  case  elsewhere,  extending 
slowly  toward  the  north ;  and  though  this  extension  is  slow  it  is  ap- 
parently continnoos,  and  the  territory  once  overrun  is  seldom  redeemed 
from  the  scourge.  The  points  which  we  have  mentioned  as  existing  on 
the  border  line  of  the  district  have  only  been  infected  within  a  few 
years,  and,  as  elsewhere  in  newly  infected  sections,  it  is  the  commons 
rather  than  the  farms  that  are  dangerous,  and  even  the  commons  are 
not  uniformly  affected. 

In  Marion  County  the  line  of  infection  passes  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection up  the  eadt  side  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley  and  within  one  or  two 
miles  of  the  Sequatchie  County  line,  and  then  crosses  the  valley  and 
down  the  west  side  for  five  or  ten  miles,  passing  around  the  monntain 
range  and  taking  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  Jasper; 
from  here  the  direction  is  a^ain  northwesterly  to  Decherd,  in  Franklin 
Coanty,  the  greater  part  of  this  county  being  apimrently  permanently 
infected.  From  Decherd  the  direction  of  the  lino  is  slightly  south  of 
west  to  Fayetteville,  in  Lincoln  County,  and  from  this  point  along  the 
Elk  Biver  to  the  Alabama  State  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Veto  Station. 
The  southern  part  of  Lincoln  County  is  what  is  called  the  barren  region, 
and  has  been  infected  for  many  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marbut's  the 
line  again  crosses  into  Tennessee,  taking  a  northwestern  direction,  and 
at  the  county  line  between  Oiles  and  Lawrence  Counties  is  about  five 
miles  north  of  the  Alabama  State  line.  On  the  boundary  between  Law- 
rence and  Wtiyne  Counties  this  line  is  10  miles  north  of  Alabama.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  sudden  bend  toward  the  north,  the  line  crossing  to 
the  northwestern  comer  of  Wayne  County,  taking  in  about  one-fifth  of 
Decator  County  and  all  of  Harden.  In  Henderson  County  it  reaches 
as  far  north  as  Shady  Hill,  then  passes  directly  west  to  the  vicinity  of 
Miffiin,  in  the  same  county.  From  here  the  direction  is  slightly  sonth 
of  west  to  Denmark,  the  boundary  between  Madison  being  crossed  2 
oodles  north  of  Hardeman  County;  from  here  the  direction  is  westerly 
to  Stanton  Depot,  in  Haywood  County,  and  onward  toward  the  south- 
western comer  of  Haywood  and  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Shelby 
to  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  All  of  Shelby  and  Fayette  Counties  appear 
to  be  infected,  while  Tipton,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  free 
from  any  infection. 

This  concludes  our  examination  of  the  district  permanently  infected 
with  southern  cattle  fever  for  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Tennessee  has  already  become  infected.  Even  the  mount- 
ainoos  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  have  been  in- 
vaded, while  in  the  river  valleys  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  the  line 
has  reached  considerably  farther  toward  the  north.  Along  the  whole 
line  of  the  infected  district  in  this-  State,  as  in  the  other  States  pre- 
viously examined,  we  have  found  the  same  histoiy  of  the  extension 
of  the  permanenUy-infected  district.  At  some  points  this  extension 
has  been  insignificant  or  is  scarcely  noticeable  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  but  in  the  situations  more  favorable  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease  there  has  apparently  been  a  regular  advance  of  from  one 
to  four  miles  per  year.  This  history  coincides  substantially  with  what 
was  learned  c  f  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  As  a  consequence  of  thile  facts  there  can  be  no  longer 
substantial  reason  to  doubt  the  continued  extension  toward  the  north 
of  the  district  permanently  infected  with  this  disease.  Considering  the 
extreme  temj^rature  which  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  southeastern 
Tennessee  ami  in  the  part  of  this  State  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
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we  can  scarcely  hoi)e  that  the  winters  in  any  considerahle  part  of  the 
stock-raising  section  of  the  country  will  be  sufficiently  severe  to  prove 
a  permanent  check  to  the  extension  of  this  contagion. 

It  is  proposed  to  oontinae  the  examination  of  this  district  across  Arkan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  to  the  Bio  Grande  Bi ver,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  definite  location  of  this  line  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  whole  southwestern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  mortality  among  thoroughbred  cattle  taken  son  th  of  the  border 
line  of  the  permanently  infected  district  is  so  great  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  iro]X)rtance  to  buy  animals  which  have  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  immunity  from  this  disease.  It  is  believeil  by  many  breed- 
ers that  by  establishing  breeding  farms  just  within  the  line  of  infection 
that  there  will  be  a  smaller  mortality  from  the  disease,  and  that  the 
animals  raised  under  these  conditioDs  will  still  be  able  to  resist  ita  ef- 
fects in  a  very  perfect  manner.  Already  such  fiurms  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Southeast  KaBsas  and  Southern  Missouri,  under  the  belief  tbat 
animals  raised  in  this  locality  will  prove  insuBceptible  to  the  disease 
when  carried  further  south,  but  the  great  uncertainty  which  at  prevent 
exists  with  regard  to  the  exact  location  of  this  line  makes  it  extremely 
doubtful  if  these  farms  have  been  correctly  located.  A  numbw  of  ex* 
tensive  breeders  who  have  a  very  Intelligent  idea  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  this  disease  have  recently  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
toward  establishing  the  boundary  of  this  infected  district.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  will  relieve  them  fh>m 
many  of  the  causes  of  embarrassment  connected  with  the  shipment  of 
thoroughbred  cattle  to  the  South* 


nrrBSTIGATIONS  OF  SWIITE  PLAGUE. 

In  a  communication  of  M.  Pasteur  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Comptes  Bendus,  1883,  p,  1163)  it  was  asserted : 

1.  That  the  microbe  of  swine  plague  is  a  dumb-bell  microcoocus. 

2.  That  pigeons  are  very  susceptible  to  the  virus,  and  passing  this 
through  a  succession  of  these  birds  increases  its  activity. 

3.  That  rabbits  are  also  susceptible,  and  passing  the  virus  through 
a  succession  of  these  animals  attenuates  it  to  such  an  extent  that  if  pigs 
are  inoculated  with  it  they  only  contract  a  slight  illness  which  grants 
them  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks. 

To  these  assertions  Dr.  Klein  (Yet^-  Jr.,  1884,  July,  p.  30)  replies : 

1.  That  M.  Pasteur  has  overlooked  the  true  microbe,  and  that  this  is 
a  bacillus  and  not  a  micrococcus.   . 

2.  That  all  of  his  (Klein's)  inoculations  of  pigeons  with  virus  taken 
directly  from  diseased  swine — virus  which  invariably  produces  the  dis- 
ease in  swine  and  other  susceptible  animals — and  with  his  artiflciid  cul- 
tures of  the  organism  of  swine  fever,  produced  absolutely  no  effect, 
either  general  or  local, 

3.  That  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  M.  Pasteur's  rabbits  died  of 
swine  fever  or  of  septicaemia,  though  he  (Klein)  had  shown  in  1877  that 
rabbits  are  susceptible  to  swine  fever  when  inoculated  from  material 
directly  derived  &om  tlTe  pig. 

4.  He  adds  in  an  addendum  that  he  has  recently  satisfied  himself 
that  the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  virus  in  the  organs  of  mice  or  rab- 
bits  by  inoculating  these  £pom  diseased  swine  will  produce  a  mild  form 
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of  swine  plague  from  which  the  animal  quickly  recovers,  and  is  thereby 
protected  from  the  disease. 

It  is  very  evident  that  before  any  safe  method  of  protective  inocula- 
tion or  vaccination  can  be  adopted  we  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  virus.  Rabbits  and  mice  are  both  subject  to  septicaemia,  and 
it  is  quite  certain,  from  the  difference  in  the  microscopical  appearance 
of  the  germ  described  by  these  two  investigators,  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  had  cultivated  and  inoculated  with  a  septic  virus.  Dr.  Klein 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  seems  probable  to  him  that,  ^^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera,  M.  Pasteur  did  not  work  with  pure 
cultivations  of  the  microbe  of  swine  fever."  M.  Pasteur  will  doubtless 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dr.  Klein  has  evidently  been  cultivating  and 
inoculating  with  the  septic  vibrio.  Both  cannot  be  right  in  their  belief 
that  they  have  been  working  with  the  true  germ,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  very  probable  that  both  sets  of  hogs  were  not  protected  from  t)ie 
genuine  swine  plague.  Each  has  made  many  inoculation  experiments, 
each  has  cultivated  his  germ  through  a  number  of  cultivations  in  purity 
as  he  supposes,  and  each  believes  that  he  has  produced  the  true  swine 
plague  with  such  cultivations^  but  one  of  them  is  wrong;  vaccination 
with  the  virus  of  one  will  fail  in  practice,  and  if  the  wrong  virus  is  so 
easily  obtained  it  becomes  doubly  important  to  know  how  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them. 

In  former  reports  I  have  given  details  of  experiments  which,  if  correctly 
stated,  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  the  microbe  of  swine  plague 
is  a  micrococcus.  These  experiments  were  made  and  the  accounts  of 
them  published  in  advance  of  those  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  the  evidence 
furnished  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  required  to  decide  a  scientific 
question  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Kiein,  however,  has  published  evidence  which 
on  its  face  is  equally  conclusive  in  his  favor;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
two  different  diseases  resembling  each  other  so  closely  in  symptoms  and 
lesions,  but  having  such  dissimilar  virus,  have  been  investigated,  the 
most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  one  is  mistaken  in  his  conclusion.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  review  certain  points  in  the  investigations  and 
to  bring  forward  such  new  evidence  as  shall  be  required  to  remove  these 
uncertainties. 

1.  The  mierobe  of  stoine  plag^iie. — As  I  have  shown  elsewhere  {Scieneej 
1884,  p.  155)  Dr.  KleiD  was  first  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  micrococci 
in  the  tissues  of  animals  that  had  suffered  from  swine  plague,  but  he  did 
not  at  that  time  (1876)  attribute,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  subsequently  at- 
tributed, the  cause  of  the  disease  to  this  organism.  On  the  contrary^  he 
published  a  long  series  of  investigations  in  1878  (report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  fh)m  which  he  concluded  that 
the  true  germ  of  this  disease  is  a  bacillus,  and  in  his  last  pai>er  reiterates 
this  conclusion  and  asserts  that  the  micrococcus  is  entirely  an  epiphe- 
nomenon  (Vet.  Journal,  July,  1884,  p.  39-47). 

In  my  report  for  1880  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Special  Eeport  No. 
34,  pp.  22-24),  1  published  experiments  showing  that  the  blood  of  sick, 
not  dead,  hogs,  which  had  been  received  into  vacuum  tubes  that  were 
thrust  inside  the  vein  with  proper  precautions  before  being  opened,  aitd 
were  then  immediately  withdrawn  and  hermetically  sealed,  contained 
micrococci  and  no  other  organisms,  and  that  hogs  inoculated  with  this 
blood  contracted  a  severe  form  of  swine  plague.  This  organism  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  virulent  liquids  (blood,  peritoneal  effusion,  &c.),  in 
three  distinct  outbreaks  of  the  disease  which  were  investigated  at  that 
time.  This  was  the  first  discovery  recorded,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
t^e  existence  of  micrococci  in  the'  blood  of  the  affected  swine  before 
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deatli;  and  it  baa  a  very  important  bearing:  on  the  etioloiry  of  the  dis- 
eaHe,  Hinue  Vkpont  mortem  developtiient  of  the  irerms  is  out  of  the  question^ 
and  they  were  found  In  situations  to  which  there  was  no  direct  commam- 
cation  from  tlie  outside  of  the  body. 

In  my  nextre]»ort  (I)ef>artment  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report,  1881 
and  1882,  pp.  267-2G9)  1  gave  the  details  of  experiments  which  dem- 
onstrated that  these  micrococci  after  they  had  b€^n  carried  through  six 
cultivations  in  considerable  qnantities  of  liquid  were  still  cafiable  of 
pnNliUiing  very  marked  cases  of  the  disease.  This  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pathogenic  eflfect  of  the  micrococci 
in  the  disease  known  as  swine  plague;  and  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  faet  that  these  inoculations  were  made  January  17,  1881,  or  more 
than  fourteen  months  before  tlie  discovery  of  the  same  organism  by  M. 
Pasteur  and  Tliuillier. 

Toestablisli  the  connection  of  the  bacilli  with  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, Dr.  Klein  relies  upon  the  following  evidence: 

1.  Tlie  presence  of  bacilli  in  microRcopic  sections  of  the  tissues. 

2.  The  multiplication  of  bacilli  in  the  artificial  cultures  of  the  virus. 

3.  The  production  of  disease  by  inoculations  with  the  cultivated 
bacilli. 

He  has  not  forgotten  that  in  his  first  import  he  described  micrococci 
and  not  bacilli  as  existing  in  the  tissues,  but  there  is  an  evident  attempt 
to  explain  this  by  conveying  the  impression  that  these  were  found  ex- 
clusively in  situations  wliere  they  might  be  derived  from  external  sources. 
For  uistauce,  in  his  last  paper  (Vet.  Journal,  July,  1884,  p.  41)  he  says : 

Preparing  Bf*ctiou.<4  tbroagb  the  typically  ulcerated  mucons  membrane  of  the  large 
inteHtine,  staining  theHe  in  aniline  dyes,  and  examining  tbom  under  tbe  microscope, 
I  find  this :  In  the  8ii}>erticial  parts  of  the  necroned  membrane  are  present  large  nam- 
bers  of  micrococci  of  various  Kinds,  chiefly  varying  in  tbe  size  of  tbe  elements  and 
in  the  niinle  of  aggregation.  These  micrococci  stain  well  in  Spiller's  purple  and  in 
meth.vl  bine,  and  are  pres«'nt  only  in  the  necrotic  parts  of  the  ulceration,  in  which 
they  appear  irregularly  distributed.  But  in  the  depth  of  tbe  tissue,  and  extending  in 
many  case's  into  the  inflamed  snb-mucons  tissue,  are  oe^u  streaks  and  dumps  of 
minute  ro4l-!»ba(»ed  bacteria,  which  coincide  as  regards  size  O^i^gth  aud  thicknesB) 
with  tbe  bacilli  which  I  descrlbe<l  in  my  former  memoir,  tbe  single  organisms  being 
about  0.001  to  0.004  ■^™.  long,  aud  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  as  thick. 

In  his  first  report  he  described  the  situation  of  the  micrococci  in  the 
intestiue  somewhat  clift'ereutly,  as  follows: 

From,  and  even  before  the  first  signs  of  necrosis  of  the  mucosa,  viz.,  when^the 
epithelium  begins  to  break  down  and  be  shed  from  the  surface,  there  are  found  masaea 
of  miopococci,  which  in  some  ulcers  occupy  a  great  portion  of  debris.  (Report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  privy  council  and  local  governmeut  board,  1876,  p.  98.) 

Afrain,  in  regard  to  the  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  he  says  in  his  last  report : 

I  have  seen  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  ulcers  large  clumps  of  microoooci,  but  in 
the  depth  of,  aud  extending  betweeu  the  inflamed  muscular  tisane  I  have  found  the 
same  rod-shaped  organisms  as  meiitione<l  above;  they  are  chit  fly  in  spaces  between 
the  bundles  of  the  inflamed  connective  tissue,  formiug  here  streaks  of  louger  or  shorter 
chains.    (Page  42.) 

lu  his  first  report  this  was  stated  as  follows : 

In  the  ulceration  of  the  tongue  just  mentioned,  and  at  a  time  when  the  superficial 
flcab  has  not  been  removed,  I  have  seen  masses  of  micrococci  situate  chiefly  in  the  tisane 
of  the  papilliB,  but  at  some  places  reaching  as  far  deep  as  the  inflammation  extends. 
(Page  99.) 

In  regard  to  the  similar  lesions  of  the  epiglotis  the  following  Ian* 
guage  was  used : 

I  have  before  me  preparations  through  the  epiglottis,  the  submnoosa  of  the  poa- 
terior  surface  being  m  a  state  of  necioslB,  and  near  the  edge  so  broken  down  aa  to 
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leaTe  there  a  deep  nicer,  while  the  mnoous  membrane  of  the  anterior  sarfaoe  is  onlv 
nlightly  inflamed  in  its  sabmncooa  tissue;  in  this  1  find  lymphatic  vessels  filled  with 
micrococci,  d^c.    (P»c;e  luO.) 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  lung  his  last  reiK)rt  says : 

Sections  thronsrh  the  diseased  parts  of  the  long  reveal,  in  preparations  stained  as 
above,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  micrococci  in  the  cavity  of  the  bronchi  and 
fur  vesicles,  but  not  in  all  longs,  since  I  have  found  lungs  in  which  they  were  alto- 
gether absent.  But  there  are  always  present  in  larger  or  smaller  clumps  the  same 
minnte  rod-sbapod  organisms  as  mentioned  above.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  coagnlum 
HUiug  the  air  vesicles,  or  they  block  up  a  blood-vessel  in  the  wall  of  a  bronchiole  or 
air  vesicle.  In  the  air  vesicles  I  have  seen  exudation  cells,  white-  blood  corpuscles  con* 
taining  clnmps  of  the  rods ;  they  are  well  brought  out  by  8pill«'r'8  purple.  In  the  air 
vesicles  of  some  lungs  I  have  seen  them  grow  to  very  long  chains,  leptotliriz,  ten, 
twenty,  and  more  times  the  length  of  the  single  ro4l8.  These  rods  were  present,  not 
only  in  the  air  vesicles,  but  sIho  in  the  t\n^\\e  itself,  both  of  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles 
as  well  as  of  the  smaller  or  larger  bronchi.    (Pages  41,  42.) 

In  his  first  report  there  is  a  most  radical  difference  in  the  description 
of  the  situation  where  the  micrococci  were  seen : 

In  the  infiltrated,  firm,  more  or  less  disintsgratin^  parts  I  find  great  masses  of  mi- 
crococci filling  up  capillaries  and  veins,  and  also  contained  in  lymphatics  around  arteries. 
They  may  be  found  also  in  minor  bronchi  which  have  been  cnmpletly  bhicked  up  by 
cheesy  inflammatory  products,  but  there  the  masses  of  micrococci,  conspicuous  by 
their  blue  coloration  in  hcematoxyliu  preparations,  are  generally  present  in  greater  or 
smaller  lumps  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  ping  and  the  wall  of  the  bronchus. 

The  pleura  is  much  swollen,  and  contains  great  numbers,  continuous  layers,  of  lumps 
of  micrococci.  The  free  surface  of  the  uiembruiie  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  them. 
The  exudation  fluid  is  also  charged  with  them,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  (Pages 
100.101.) 

That  is  to  say,  in  1876,  Dr.  Klein  was  able  to  find  the  micrococci  not 
only  in  the  necrotic  parts  of  the  ulcerations,  but  he  found  them /row  and 
before  the  first  si-gns  of  necrosis;  he  found  them  extending  as  deep  into  the 
tissue  of  the  tongue  as  the  inflammation  extended^  and  in  the  epiglottis  at 
a  point  where  the  submucous  tissue  was  only  slightly  inflamed  he  found  the 
lymphatic  vessels  filled  with  microcooci.  In  the  lungs,  instead  of  the 
micrococci  being  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  air  vesicles  and  bronchi 
as  he  desires  us  to  understand  from  his  last  report,  he  really  found  them 
in  the  infiltrated  and  firm  parts^  filling  up  capilliiries,  veins  and  lymphatics. 
They  had  even  penetrated  to  the  pleura  which  C4mtained  great  numbers 
and  continuous  layers  of  them  ;  the  free  surface  was  covered  unth  them^  and 
the  exudation  fiuid  was  charged  with  them.  Their  presence  in  the  pleural 
effusion  is  sufficient  evidence  that  cross-section  of  bacilli  had  not  been 
mistaken  for  micrococci  in  the  tissues;  and  it  may,  consequently^  be 
accepted  a«  beyond  question  that  this  organism  existed  at  the  points 
named  in  the  report  of  1876. 

In  the  last  report  it  is  stated  that  the  rods  (bacilli)  are  found  ^*  in  the 
bronchial  exudation,  in  the  juice  of  the  lung  tissue,  in  the  i)eritoneal 
exudation,  and  occasionally,  but  not  generally,  also  in  the  blood  alreadv 
in  the  fresh  state.''  Sections  made  through  the  fresh  or  hardened, 
swollen  mesenteric  and  inKuinal  lymph  glands  are  said  to  reveal  the 
presenceof  clumps  of  the  same  minute  rod-shaped  organisms.  Look- 
ing at  a  clump  of  these  organisms,  one  imagines  them  at  first  to  be  a 
zooglcda  of  micrococci,  but  using  oil  immersion  lenses  and  Abbe's  sub- 
stage  condenser  it  becomes  certain  that  they  are  undoubted  rods — some 
smooth  and  uniform,  others  more  or  less  "  beaded." 

In  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  tissues  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  glands  mentioned,  the  bacilli  of  the 
last  report  have  little  if  any  advanta^rein  situation  over  the  micrococci 
of  the  first  re)K)rt.  And  if  we  consider  that  the  organisms  of  these 
glandsso closely  lesemble  micrococci  that  it  requiies  oil-immersion  lenses 
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and  an  Abbe  condenser  to  make  a  distinction,  and  that  oven  under  sach 
favorable  conditions  some  of  the  rods  are  more  or  less  "  beaded,*^  the 
reader  will  not  feol  so  certain  that  they  are  undoubted  rods  as  is  Dr. 
Klein. 

The  examination  of  the  tissues  of  mice  and  rabbits  which  have  died 
after  inoculation  with  the  more  or  less  septic  liquid  of  dead  hogs  can- 
not be  acceptedas  throwing  anysatisfactory  lighten  so  difficult  a  problem, 
since  others  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  doubts  in  regard  to  Dr.  Klein's 
experimental  animals  that  this  gentleman  is  so  free  to  express  in  regard 
to  those  of  M.  Pasteur.  The  question  as  to  the  organisms  found  in  the 
tissues  of  animals  so  susceptible  to  various  forms  of  septicemia  as  mice 
and  rabbits  after  they  have  been  inoculated  with  morbid  products  fix>m 
hogs  which  have  died  of  a  disease  in  which  local  necrosis  and  gangrene 
is  not  uncommon,  is  one  which  can  only  complicate  the  real  issue  with- 
out in  any  sense  elucidating  it.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Klein  tells  us  that 
he  has  <^  seen  a  good  many  pigs  inoculated  with  culture  of  the  bacterium 
of  swine  fever,  which  beyond  the  swelling  of  the  glands  and  beyond  a 
transitoryriseof  thebody  temperatureon  the  second  and  third  day,  by  one 
or  even  two  degrees  0«,  showed  no  other  signs,"  we  have  strong  suspi- 
cions that  the  slight  txouble  produced  was  of  a  septic  nature  rather  than 
a  mild  attack  of  the  destructive  swine  plague.  The  period  of  incubation 
in  swine  plague  is  much  longer  than  that  of  septiciemia ;  sometimes  it  is 
three  weeks ;  generally  it  is  from  twelve  days  to  two  weeks,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  use  of  enormous  doses  of  virus  that  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  to  four  or  five  days ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  are  told  that  in  these 
mild  attacks  the  period  of  incubation  was  but  two  or  three  days,  and 
that  in  at  least  one  case  there  was  a  rise  of  temperature  within  twenty- 
fdur  hours  (Ibid.,  p.  43),  the  appearances  are  certainly  very  much  more 
in  favor  of  septicaemia  than  swine  plague.  Certain  it  is  that  in  none  of 
my  numerous  inoculation  experiments  has  there  been  a  rise  of  temper- 
ature within  so  short  a  time.  As  I  write  this  I  have  just  returned  from 
making  ikpoat  mortem  examination  of  a  pig  killed  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease ;  this  was  one  of  a  lot  of  three  inoculated 
with  a  virus  so  virulent  that  not  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  swine 
that  have  been  inoculated  with  it  during  the  last  three  months  has  re- 
covered. With  so  vii*uleut  a  virus  one  would  expect  the  incubation  to 
be  at  its  shortest  duration,  and  yet  neither  of  these  three  showed  any 
appreciable  signs  of  disease  up  to  the  twelfth  day.  All  sickened  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  to-day,  the  fifteenth  day,  all  were  so  extremely 
ill  that  the  most  careful  prognosis  would  be  death  of  all  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

•  In  animals  which  have  died  from  the  disease  and  on  which  a  post- 
mortem  examination  wan  not  possible  immediately  after  death,  I  have 
also  found  bacilli  in  the  ])eritoneal  and  plural  effusion,  and  even  in  the 
blood.  A  photograph  of  some  of  the  peritoneal  effusion  dried  on  a 
cover-glass  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy,  and  afterward  stained  and 
mounted,  shows  these  very  plainly  ^  this  photograph  has  been  repro- 
duced by  the  heliocaustic  process  and  accompanies  this  report  as  Plate 
XII.  Ko  doubt  bacilli  would  also  have  been  found  in  the  solid  tissues 
of  this  animal :  but  these  organisms  were  the  result  of  changes  which 
occur  either  shortly  before  or  after  death,  and  have  not  been  found 
in  any  of  the  numerous  animals  which  I  have  destroyed  for  examina- 
tion when  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  peri- 
toneal, the  pleural,  and  the  pericardial  effusions,  and  usually  the  blood, 
ftfe  found  to  contain  motionless  micrococci  of  the  figure-of-eight  form, 
but  often  united  in  chains  and  various-shaped  clusters. 
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In  the  many  caltivationB  which  I  have  made  from  material  obtained 
from  Blanghtered  animals  I  have  never  found  bacilli  except  in  a  very 
few  cases  where  the  virus  was  not  obtained  until  alter  contact  with  the 
air,  where  the  vacuum  tubes  had  not  been  properly  sealed,  or  where 
the  animal  was  not  slaughtered  until  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  A 
photograph  of  a  preparation  made  from  one  of  these  cultivations  is  re- 
produced in  Plate  XI.  It  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  pure  cultivation  ot 
micrococci  so  far  as  careful  examination  with  the  microscope  Is  able  to 
determine,  and  it  was  so  virnleftt  that  three  pigs  inoculated  with  it  all 
contracted  the  disease  and  all  died. 

In  my  most  recent  investigations  I  find  that  the  peritoneal  efiPiision 
is  often  impure  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  a  vari- 
ety of  organisms  appear  in  the  cultivations  made  with  this  liquid,  but 
pure  cultures  of  micrococci  are  still  obtained  from  the  pleural  effusion, 
or  in  those  rare  cases  where  this  too  is  impure  the  pericardial  fluid  and 
blood  have  yielded  pure  cidtnres  of  micrococci.  A  fact  of  great  im- 
portance is  that  no  pure  cultures  of  bacilli  have  been  obtained,  and  that 
where  but  a  single  species  of  organism  has  multiplied  this  has  invaria- 
bly been  a  micrococcus. 

Having  obtained  such  results  from  my  investigations,  and  having  re- 
peated them  over  and  over  again,  and  confirmed  them  with  virus  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  swine  plague 
is  due  to  a  micrococcus,  and  that  the  disease  produced  by  Dr.  Klein's 
cultivated  bacilli  was  a  form  of  septicsemia.  And  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  short  period  of  incubation  in  his  cases,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  animals  showed  no  signs  of  disease  other  than  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature  and  an  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  lymph 
glands. 

The  following  record  of  experiments  contains  the  most  important  of 
those  which'have  been  made  since  my  last  report,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  above  statements  have  been  made: 

Experiment  No.  1. — Two  pigs  were  inoculated  June  28, 1883,  with 
virus  dried  on  quills  and  sent  from  Indiana.  It  was  obtained  by  killing 
a  sick  pig  and  immediately  dipping  the  quills  in  peritoneal  and  pleural 
effiision  and  the  exudation  liquid  from  the  lungs,  and  drying  this  after 
the  manner  practiced  for  preservation  of  vaccine  lymph.  In  this  case 
the  animal  from  which  the  virus  was  obtained  di<l  not  have  a  very 
severe  form  of  the  disease.  For  inoculation  the  virus  on  three  or  four 
quills  was  rubbed  up  with  2^  of  salt  solution  and  injected  -under  the 
skin  of  thigh.  The  fourth  day  (July  2)  there  was  elevated  temperature 
(102^0  and  103^^  F.)  and  slight  redness  at  the  i>oint  of  iuocalation.  The 
fifth  day  tliere  was  diffused  redness  on  the  inner  side  of  both  thighs, 
an  eruption  of  small  papulsB  on  the  thin  parts  of  th^  skin  and  an  in- 
creased elevation  of  temperature  (103|o  and  10^<>  F.).  July  6  to  9 
the  temperature  remained  at  or  above  105^  with  one,  and  reached  its 
highest  point  on  the  7th,  being  then  105p,  and  the  eruption  was  very 
plain  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
From  this  time  they  began  to  improve,  and  in  neither  case  was  the 
disease  fatal. 

This  was  one  of  a  number  of  inoculation  experiments  made  to  obtain 
a  reliable  virus  for  experimental  purposes,  and  is  recorded  to  illustrate 
the  above  remarks  in  regard  to  .the  period  of  ineubation. 

Ilxperiment  No.  2. — ^Four  hogs  were  inoculated  July  7,  with  virus 
also  from  Indiana,  and  preserved  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  but  was 
obtained  from  an  outbreak  which  was  much  more  virulent  and  fatal. 
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Tbia  was  also  suspended  in  salt  solution  and  iiyeotod  hypc4^mieaU.v  in 
the  dose  2^^  to  S<^  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

To  and  including  July  17,  or  for  the  first  ten  days,  there  were  small, 
hard  swellings  at  the  poiutof  inoculation,  but  no  positive  sirns  of  disease, 
and  the  appetite  remained  good.  There  were  considerable  variations 
in  the  temperatures,  but  it  is  doubtfhl  if  this  had  any  pathological  sig- 
nificance. July  18,  three  were  evidently  sick,  with  temperatures  of 
102f  o,  105J,  and  106f  o  P. 

The  one*most  severely  affected  was  ^Ued  July  21,  at  which  time  the 
temperature  was  104|<^  F,,  and  there  was  complete  loss  of  appetite. 
The  point  of  inoculation  was  much  swollen,  the  enlargement  extending 
forward  under  the  abdomen,  and  was  about  6  inches  ir  length  by  2 
in  breadth.  When  cut  across  it  was  found  to  be  dense  an  1  fibrous  and 
creaked  under  the  knife.  A  clear  lymph  flowed  firom  th  ^  cut  surface. 
In  the  center  of  the  swelling  was  an  irregular  cavity,  .  to  2  inches 
across  and  partly  filled  with  dry  caseous  material,  remiading  one  of 
the  sequestrum  formed  in  fowl  cholera  when  an  inactive  viixis  is  injected 
into  the  muscles  in  large  quantities.  The  right  lung  wa^  nearly  all  of 
a  deep-red  color  with  extensive  areas  of  infarction.  Ther^)  was  a  small 
quantity  of  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  inr^estinal  tract 
was  eong^ted  but  there  was  no  peritoneal  effusion. 

The  pleural  effusion  was  collected  in  vacuum  tubes  w<th  all  known 
precautions  to  prevent  access  of  atmospheric  germs,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Cultivations  were  made  by  infecting  sterilized  nut  ritive  liquids 
in  the  cultivation  apparatus  with  small  quantities  of  this  pl*3ural  effusion. 
The  cultivation  liquids  used  were  pork  and  beef  broths  which  had  not 
been  neutralized  and  neutral  veal  broth.  All  the  attempted  cultivations 
were  successful,  and  the  organism  which  multiplied  was  of  identical  ap- 
pearance in  each — it  was  a  diplococcus  or  figure  eight  in  form,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  adhere  in  short  chains  and  small  clusters. 

This  organism  was  carried  through  three  cultivations,  each  apparatus 
containing  about  half  an  ounce  (15<»-)  of  liquid.  August  2  experi* 
ment  No.  3  was  made  by  inoculating  2  pigs  with  the  thiitl  cultivation 
of  this  micrococcus.  One  of  these  had  a  hypodermic  injection  of  4<«- 
and  the  other  of  10<^-  of  the  cultivation  liquid.  This  was  made  on 
the  inner  side  of  both  thighs  and  with  tlie  latter  also  between  the  fore 
legs. 

There  was  swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  within  twenty-four 
hours  J  but  no  markfxl  increase  of  temperature  until  August  7,  when  it 
reached  105p  with  one,  and  104fo  with  the  other,  with  impaired  appe- 
tite, thirst,  and  shivering.  Two  days  later  the  skin  over  th^  entire  ab- 
domen was  wrinkled,  flabby,  and  in  places  losing  its  epidermis.  From 
this  time  they  improved  in  general  symptoms  until  August  17,  when 
the  one  that  received  the  larger  quantity  of  virus  and  wl  ich  had  been 
most  severely  affected  was  killed  for  examination.  At  this  time  there 
was  extensive  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  over  the  abdomen ;  the 
swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  had  softened  and  contained  pus. 
There  was  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  inguinal  and  mesen> 
teric  regions,  petechias  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  slight  peritoneal 
effusion. 

Experiment  No.  4. — .'fliree  pigs,  !N^os.  26,  27,  and  28,  were  inoculated 
June  9  with  a  cultivation  liquid  seeded  from  tbe  virulent  effusion  of  a 
pig  that  had  died  from  tbe  result  of  inoculation  with  a  very  fatal  virus 
received  from  Illinois.  This  cultivation  liquid  contaiiif  d  only  micro- 
cocci, the  appearance  of  which  are  very  well  shown  in  Plite  XI,  which 
was  reproducoil  frouL  a  photograph. 
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Photo-micrograph  of  Peritoneal   Effusion 
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Jane  14,  all  had  elevated  temperatures  varyiug  irotn  104o  to  105|^  F.« 
increased  thirs^  tacked  np  abdomens^  swelling  at  tbe  points  of  inocula- 
tion,  rigors^  and  secladed  themselves  in  their  bedding.  The  appetite 
was  still  fair* 

June  20,  there  was  complete  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  and  profuse 
diarrhea. 

Jane  29,  No.  27  died,  and  autopsy  revealed  congestion  of  intestines, 
hepatization  of  right  lang,  with  abundant  efiiision  in  the  pleural,  peri- 
cardial, and  peritoneal  cavities.  Inoculations  with  this  effusion  caused 
death  of  another  pig  July  8,  after  showing  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
swine  plague* 

July  3,  No.  28  was  found  in  a  dying  condition  and  was  destroyed,  in 
order  to  get  firesh  material  for  examination  and  lor  inoculation  experi- 
ments. 

July  6,  No.  26  died  in  convulsions  after  having  presented  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  various  stages  of  swine  plague. 

The  notable  point  in  this  experiment  is  the  virulence  of  the  cultivated 
virus.  This  virus  was  a  pure  cultivation  of  micrococci  and  produced  fatal 
results  in  every  case.  The  results  of  our  inoculation  experimentid  with 
cultivated  micrococci  have  heretofore  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory, 
because,  while  the  symptoms  were  those  of  swine  plague,  the  disease 
produced  did  not  correspond  in  its  malignancy  to  the  swine  plague  which 
BO  frequently  decimates  the  herds  of  the  West.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  disease  developing  as  a  result  of  inoculation  had  all  the  malignancy 
of  the  most  severe  outbreaks  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  iu 
subsequent  experiments  with  vims  obtained  from  these  animals  this 
fatal  type  has  been  retained  and  every  animal  inoculated  has  suc- 
cumbed. 

On  July  3,  pig  No.  34  was  inoculated  with  mixed  pleural  and  perito- 
neal effusion  obtained  from  No.  28,  which  was  killed  that  day  in  the 
last  stages  of  swine  plague,  produced  by  inoculation  with  cultivated 
virus  as  detailed  above.  July  15,  the  temperature  was  104o  F.,  and 
there  were  periods  of  shivering.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  the 
attack  was  rapid;  there  was  Sk  red  blush  of  the  skin  over  the  abdomen, 
diarrhea,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration,  and  tendency  to  hide  in  the  litter. 
July  18,  it  was  very  much  debilitated,  the  breathing  was  rapid,  and  it 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  died  in  a  few 
hours.    It  was  killed  for  examination  and  for  pure  virus. 

Autopsy  showed  the  lungs  to  be  covered  on  pleural  surfieu^  with  pete- 
chias, but  there  was  no  hepatization.  The  inguinal  and  mesenteric 
glands  were  greatly  enlarged  and  congested ;  the  small  intestines  in- 
flamed ;  the  caecum  was  the  seat  of  three  large  ulcerous  patches,  1 
to  2  inches  iu  diameter,  and  several  of  smaller  size.  These  were  black 
on  the  surface  and  on  sections  the  tissue  appeared  dense,  fibrous,  and 
pale.  The  ileo-ca&cal  valve  was  completely  covered  with  such  an  ulcer, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  congested. 

Thoroughly  sterilized  vacuum  tubes  were  filled  from  the  jugular  vein, 
from  the  right  ventricle,  and  with  the  pericardial  and  peritoneal  effu- 
sion, each  of  which  were  abundant  At  the  time  of  the  autopsy  small 
quantities  of  each  of  these  effusions  and  of  the  blood  were  dried  on 
cover-glasses  for  examination  in  the  laboratory. 

The  tubes  of  peritoneal  fluid  when  opened  emitted  a  vei7  disagree- 
able odor  of  putrefaction.  Stained  cover-glass  preparations  showed  that 
it  contained  both  micrococci  and  rods.  Cultures  of  the  same  contained 
micrococci,  a  bacillus  with  pointed  ends,  probably  the  Bacillus  butyriemy 
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and  a  few  rods  of  bacterinm  termo.  From  this  result  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  to  learn  if  these  varions  organisms  really  existed  in 
the  peritoneal  liquid  at  the  time  of  the  animal's  slaughter,  or  if  they 
were  introduced  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  necessary  manipula- 
tions for  filling  and  sealing  the  vacuum  tubes.  In  other  words,  is  it 
possible  for  septic  bacteria,  in  diseases  which  produce  lesions  of  the  in- 
testines, to  penetrate  the  waUs  of  these  organs  and  multiply  in  the  peri- 
toneal effusion  before  the  death  of  the  animal  *?  In  a  former  report 
(Annual  Eeport  Department  of  Agriculture,  1880,  p.  432),  I  have  col- 
lected a  number  of  observations  which  seem  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  Fortunately  in  the  case  under  consideration  examina- 
tions were  made  which  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  were 
various  forms  of  bacterial  organism  in  the  fluid  of  the  i>eritoneal  cavity 
before  the  death  of  the  animal.  Preparations  were  made  by  thoroughly 
drying  this  fluid  on  cover-glasses  as  soon  as  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
opened,  and  in  these,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  change  before  exami- 
nation. Bnch  preparations  stained  and  mounted  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  while  the  micrococci  predominat«*d,  there  were  also  present 
a  considerable  number  of  bacilli.  These  observations,  which  were  made 
with  the  greatest  precautions  to  avoid  errors,  go  far  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  which  have  appeared  to  exist  in  the  results  of  the  various 
investigations  of  this  disease. 

Oover-glass  preparations  of  blood  from  the  jugular  presented  no  defi- 
nite bacterial  forms  even  after  staining.  Cultures  of  this  blood  re- 
mained perfectly  sterile. 

The  pericardial  effusion  contained  large  numbers  of  micrococci,  easily 
seen  both  in  unstained  and  stained  preparations.  Cultivations  gave 
pure  growths  of  micrococci. 

The  blood  from  right  ventricle  showed  aggregations  of  micrococci, 
and  cultures  of  this  blood  produced  a  pure  growth  of  the  same  organ- 
ism. 

Sections  of  the  csecal  ulcer  contained  enormous  aggregations  of  mi- 
crococci in  the  depths  of  the  cavity ;  the  necrotic  portion  appeared  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  these  bodies.  In  some  sections  smaU  colonies 
of  micrococci  were  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tissue.  No  rods 
could  be  found  even  in  sections  stained  with  fuchsine^  a  stain'which 
Klein  used  in  IiIk  investigations. 

In  S€)ctions  of  the  spleen,  stained  in  various  ways,  no  organism  could 
be  detected. 

Sections  of  the  most  congested  mesenteric  gland  revealed  no  organ- 
isms within  the  gland  tissue,  but  the  peritoneal  surface  and  its  serous 
covering  were  studded  with  micrococci,  interspersed  with  which  might 
be  seen  a  considerable  number  of  large  and  small  rods.     . 

Pig  No.  39  was  inoculated  July  17,  and  was  slaughtered  August  11, 
being  at  that  time  very  severely  affected,  and  presenting  well-marked 
symptoms  of  swine  plague.  The  mesenteric  vessels  were  congested,  as 
were  those  about  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  but  there  were  no  ulcerations  at 
this  point  The  lungs  were  i>ale,  but  contained  a  number  of  dark-col- 
ored congested  patches.  There  was  no  pleural  effusion ;  the  pericardial 
cavfty  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid,  and  there  was  also 
slight  peritoneal  effusion. 

Cultures  of  the  pericardial  fluid  gave  a  pure  growth  of  micrococci. 
The  vacuum  tubes,  filled  with  peritoneal  fluid,  were  preserved  until 
September  2,  and  were  then  f  juud  to  contain  large  numbers  of  micro- 
eocci,  but  no  other  organisms. 
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A  large  number  of  observations  similar  to  the  above  have  been  made 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  pure  cultivation  has  been  obtained  the  organ- 
ism which  multiplied  wa^  a  micrococcus,  and  when  the  virulence  of 
such  cultivated  micrococci  has  been  tested  by  inoculation"^  experiments 
typical  and  fatal  cases  of  swine  plague  have  resulted. 
*  Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  B.  SALMOIir,  D.  V.  3f., 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
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THE  GAPE  DISEASE  OF  FOWLS,  AND  THE  PARASITE 
BY  WHICH  IT  IS  CAUSED. 


MEMOIR  ON  A  VERMINOUS  JSPIZOOTIO  DISEASE  OP  TBB  PUEASANTRTES*  AND  ON 
THE  PARASITE  WHIVU  CAUSES  IT,  THE  STNOA^US  THACHEALIS  (SIEB,),  SCLER- 
OSTOMA  SYNGAMVS  (DIES.),  BT  M.  P.  MEONI\,  LAOIJEATE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
(ACADEMIE  DESSOJE.SOES),  MEM  HER  OF  THE  SOCIUTE  DE  BIOLOGIE,  HONOBAMl 
ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERI^iARY  COLLEGE  OF  LONDON,  ETC, 

[Translated  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith.] 

For  several  yeara  past  the  pheasantries  of  the  hunting  forests  of 
France  have  been  ravaged  by  a  most  destrofetive  malady,  which  has 
killed  the  fowls  by  the  hundreds  and  even  thousands.  The  cause  is  a 
pnrasite,  a  so-called  red  worm,  which  develops  in  the  trachea  of  birds 
and  finally  suffocates  them.  Particularly  the  young  subjects,  from  six 
"weeks  tp  three  months  of  age,  are  apt  to  be  the  victims,  although  adults 
by  no  means  are  always  spared.  The  chief  symptoms  of  this  affection 
are  a  suppressed  or  aborted  cough  and  a  characteristic  gaping,  whence 
is  derived  the  English  name  '*  gapt*s."  It  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served long  ago  in  England  and  America,  whilst  with  us  it  has  not  yet 
been  studied,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  l>een  introduced 
from  England,  and  that  we  owe  its  introduction  to  commerce  by  which 
the  hunting  grounds  have  been  restocked. 

I  investigated  this  diseii.se  on  the  site  of  its  activity  in  the  inclosures  of 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  1878  and  1879.  I  received  many  cadavers 
•filled  by  the  red  worm  from  diftereut  localities  of  central  and  northern 
France;  from  the  p  'Ultry-yard  of  Baron  Uothschild,  at  Rambouillet,  where 
the  daily  losses  amounted  to  l,i'00 ;  from  M.  de  Janz6,  of  Gournay ;  from 
the  duchess  de  la  Uochefoucault,  at  Montmirail ;  from  the  inclosures 
at  Gbauteau-neuf,  and  from  various  localities  of  Loiret  and  de  Plndre. 
Finally  a  dispatch,  in  October,  1880,  informed  me  that  the  epidemic 
had  appeared  in  the  royal  pheasantries  at  Turin,  and  was  threatening 
to  do  much  mischief. 

This  disease  is  not  at  present'raging  on  the  continent  only.  For  ten 
years  it  has  beeu  the  cause  of  severe  losses  in  England.  Dr.  Crisp 
estimates  that  the.red  worm  destroys  annually  half  a  million  chickens, 
excluding  pheasants  and  partridges,  so  that  he  says  it  would  be  of 
truly  national  importance  to  find  the  means  of  preventing  the  invasion 
of  this  red  worm  or  of  destroying  it.*  Furthermore,  the  following 
statement  is  tiiken  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  Ento- 
mological Society,  October  1,  1879 : 

The  presirlent  announced  that  Lord  Walsiughaui,  in  conjunction  with  other gentle- 
men,  had  placed  at  Xha  diBposal  of  the  council  the  .sum  of  £100  to  l>e  awarded  in  two 
prizes  of  £50  each  for  the  following  sabjecta : 

1.  The  b«Rt  and  most  complete  life  hfetbry  of  Schronfoni^  nyngamwt,  supposed  to 
produce  the  so-called  gapes  in  poultry,  game,  and  other  birds. 

•  This  monograph,  finished  November,  18d0,  has  reference  to  the  <^pideraicH  in  the 
pheasantries  ox  Fraaoe. 
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2.  The  best  and  most  complete  life  history  of  Strongylus  pergraoilia  (Cob.),  aupposed 
to  produce  the  groase  disease. 

No  life  history  would  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  the  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment were  observed  and  recorded ;  the  competition  was  open  to  natnralists  of 
all  nationalities.  Essays  in  English,  German,  or  French  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society  on  or  before  October  15,  1882. 

Although  birds  only  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  economic  interest  involved  in  a  solution  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  gapes  is  sufficiently  great.  The  scientific  interest  is  no  less 
so,  because  there  are  to  be  determined  not  only  the  zoological  position  of 
the  worm  under  consideration,  and  its  r61e  in  the  terrible  disease  which 
destroys  the  galliuaceaiis,  both  domestic  and  wild,  but  also  its  mode  of 
reproduction,  a  point  hitherto  entirely  unknown. 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  a  memoir  in  which  I  be- 
lieve I  have  cleared  up  all  the  pending  questions  upon  the  zoological 
position  of  the  red  worm,  on  its  anatomy  and  physiology,  on  its  rdle  as 
a  cause  of  the  gapes,  finally  on  its  embryogeny  and  metamorphosis, 
and  consequently  upon  its  mode  of  propagation,  and  upon  the  best 
means  of  preventing  its  multiplication  and  arresting  its  ravages. 

HISTORIOAIi. 

The  first  mention  of  this  disease  was  made  by  Dr.  Wiesenthal,  who 
observed  it  in  1799,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  among  hens  and  turkeys.!  In 
180G,  1807,  and  18()9,  Georges  Montagu|  saw  this  epizootic  among  chick- 
ens in  England.  He  believed  that  of  all  the  birds  of  the  poultry  yard 
only  the  hen  could  be  its  victim,  because  he  observed  that  the  turkeys 
and  ducks  living  with  the  infested  hens  were  not  attacked.  He  ob* 
served  the  same  malady  in  young  pheasants  at  a  time  when  they  as- 
sume the  livery  which  distinguishes  the  two  sexes,  and  in  partridges 
whether  the  locality  was  elevated  or  low  and  humid. 

Both  Wiesenthal  and  Montagu  recognized  that  this  disease  was  caused 
by  worms  occupying  the  trachea  and  extending  occasionally  to  the  phar- 
ynx, but  never  as  far  as  the  lungs.  They  found  as  many  as  twenty  at- 
tached to  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  together  with  the  lungs,  was 
in  an  inflamed  condition.  These  entozoa,  acting  finally  as  an  obstade 
to  the  passage  of  air,  produced  death  by  asphyxia. 

Wiesenthal  did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  specific  determination  of 
the  worm,  but  Montagu  regarded  it  as  a  distome,  a  fasciola  (fluke)  ofm 
particular  kind,  having  a  round  cylindrical  body  with  two  suckizig 
disks,  borne  on  two  peduncles  of  unequal  length. 

Kudolphi*  and  the  authors  of  his  time  continued  to  regard  the  cause 
of  the  gapes  in  the  gallinaceans  as  a  distome,  and  included  it  in  the  spe- 
cies Bistoina  lineare  (Hud.). 

Shortly  after,  helminthologists  discovered,  upon  a  variety  of  birds,  a 
curious  parasite  likewise  inhabiting  the  trachea,  but  this  time  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  nematodes,  and  especially  characterized  by  the  sin- 
gular habit  of  permanent  union  of  the  sexes.  Siebold  t  made  it  the  type 
of  a  new  genus^the  genus  Syngamus  ;  later,  however,  yielding  to  the 
observations  of  ^athusius,  he  renounced  his  first  idea  and  united  this 
helminth  with  the  strongyli  in  naming  it  &trongyl%L8trachealu.X 

After  the  creation  of  the  genus  Sclerosioina  by  Dujardin,  in  which  this 
author  unites  the  old  strongyli  possessing  a  mouth  which  is  armed  with 

''Path.  Society  of  London,  October  15,  1872,  and  Med.  nmee,  1672,  p.  474. 
\Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (1799),  II,  p.  204. 

t  Acoonut  of  a  species  of  fasciola  wbicb  infestii  the  trachea  ofpoultry,  with  a  mode  of 
enre,  Trana.  of  the  Wemerian  Nat.  Riet.  Society ^  I  (1811),  p.  195* 
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a  tongh  coriaceoas  capsule,  Diesin^  placed  in  it  the  Strongylus  tra4>hedli$ 
of  Nathasius  under  the  name  of  Sclerosiama  syngamw.  Finally  Dujar- 
din  §  restored  for  this  parasite  the  old  genus  Syngamus  of  Siebold,  and 
gave  it  the  old  specific  name  of  Byngamus  trachealii  of  the  same  author. 
Dajardin  ascnbes  to  the  genus  Syngamus  the  following  characters: 

Worms  ordinarily  coupled  in  a  permanent  manner  or  by  anion  of  the  integoments ; 
the  male,  cylindrical,  much  smaller  than  the  irregularly  cylindrical  female,  with  con- 
stricted neck  and  tail  tapering  to  a  point ;  head  globular,  lar^e,  supported  by  an  in- 
ternal corneous  capsule ;  mouth  large,  irregularly  rounded,  with  six  or  seven  broad- 
ened lobes;  pharynx  provided  with  fleshy  papili»;  integument  folded  or  wrinkled 
\\'ithoat  regular  striaa.  The  male  has  a  truncated  tail,  the  Tatter  provided  with  a  mem- 
branous expansion  which  fastens  itself  to  the  integument  of  the  female.  The  female 
liasthe  tail  conical,  elongated ;  vulva  situated  anteriorly  at  the  base  of  the  constrio* 
tion  forming  the  neck ;  eggs  large,  ellipticah 

The  following,  according  to  the  same  author,  are  the  characters  of 
the  only  species,  Syngamtis  trachealiSj  which  this  genus  includes : 

Body  sofb,  colored  bright  red  by  a  liquid  interposed  between  the  viscera*  Male  4 
to  4.5™™  (.157— .177  inch) long;  .4™™  (.016  inch)  wide ;  enlarged,  obliquely  trnneated 
head  about  .7™n  (.0*28  inch)  broad.  Tail  terminated  obliquely  by  a  convex,  nnilate- 
ral,  membranous  sac  or  bursa  .25  to  .3°>°>  (.009  to  .012  inch)  long,  attached  to  the 
superior  border  of  the  vulva  ofthe  female  and  supported  by  12  to  15  equal  rays.  Fe- 
male 13™™  (.512  inch)  long:  .3  to  1™™  (.01  to  .04  inch)  broad,  irregularly  folded  and 
wrinkled;  head  1.3b>™  (.05  inch)  broad;  tail  resembling  an  elongated  cone;  anus 
1.2™"  (.047  inch)  from  extremity ;  projecting  vulva  at  the  base  of  a  neck  1.5  to  2P^ 
(.058  to  .06  inch)  long,  inclined  to  one  aide  ;  eggs  smooth,  elliptical,  .087  to  .093™™ 
(.0034  to  .0036  inch)  u>ng.  with  a  short  terminal  neck. 

Dnjardin  found  the  Syngamus  trachealis  to  the  number  of  five  pairs  in 
the  trachea  of  two  magpies  {Corvu8  pica)  at  Bennes.  He  was  able  to 
determine  that  even  after  maceration  the  male  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  female  without  rupture  of  the  integuments. 

This  parasite  has  been  found  by  ISTathusius  either  in  Germany  or  in 
England  within  the  trachea  of  the  following  species :  The  swift  {Cmse' 
lus  apu$)^  the  starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris)j  the  green  woodpecker  (Picns 
viridis)^  the  pheasant  cock  (Phasia/ntM  gallu8)j  and  the  black  stork  {Ci- 
conia  nigra)^  granting  that  it  was  the  same  species. 

What  relation  exists  between  the  two  parasites  of  the  bird's  trachea 
spoken  of  above — the  fosciola  of  Montagu,  the  cause  of  the  gapes,  and 
the  Syngamus  of  Siebold  f 

Digardin  and  Diesing  regarded  as  entirely  erroneous  the  classifica- 
tion among  the  distomesof  the  parasite  found  by  Montagu  in  the  trachea 
of  birds  affected  with  the  gapes.  This  parasite  was  to  them  none  other 
than  the  Syngamus^  but  as  they  did  not  enter  into  any  details  concern- 
ing the  accidents  which  it  is  liable  to  produce,  some  doubts  appear  to 
have  remained  in  the  minds  of  French  helminthologists  concerning  this 
assimilation.  For  we  read  in  M.  Davaine's  treatise  on  Entozoa  (2d  ed- 
p.  37)  the  following  statement  concerning  the  parasites  which  cause  the 
gapes  among  the  Gallinae : 

These  entoz^,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  referred  to  the  distomes.  are  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  Sclerostoma  syngamus,  a  nematode  worm,  to  which  the  perma- 
nent union  of  male  and  female  has  given  a  particular  physiognomy  which  has  de- 
ceived the  earlier  observers. 

The  word  "  probably,^'  in  the  above  extract  well  indicates  that  for  M. 
Davaine  there  was  as  yet  no  certainty  that  the  gajies  was  caused  by 
the  Syngamus  trachealis  ;  there  was  only  a  probability.    Moreover,  in 

^Sjfnops,  pp.  414,  415. 

t  Jrdt  iv  /.  NaturgeschichU,  Wiegmann  (1835),  p.  1. 

t  L.  c,  1836. 

$  HUMre  naU  des  helminthea  in  suites  a  Buffon.    Roxet,  Paris,  1845,  p.  360. 
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the  latest,  fallest,  and  most  noteworthy  article  which  has  appeared  in 
Fnince  on  tbo  subject  of  helminthology  as  applied  to  domestic  ani- 
nials,*  the  author,  M.  Baillet,  witliout  saying  a  siugle  word  about  the 
terrible  disease,  the  gapes,  with  which  in  fact  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted,  limits  himself  to  noting  the  existence  of  Byngamus  by  the 
following  sentence : 

Before  concladiDg  the  tribe  of  Bcleroslomee,  we  will  mention  the  genn^  Syngamus 
(Siebold),  a  parasite  of  various  birds  which  has  been  occasionally  observed  mthe 
trachea  of  the  cook  and  the  hen. 

This  is  all  he  says  of  this  parasite.  Up  to  the  present,  then,  theie 
have  been  only  vague  conceptions  or  none  at  all,  concerning  the  patho- 
genic action  of  syngamas.t  Even  its  natural  history  is  poorly  knowt, 
since  in  a  remarkable  monograph  on  a  new  nematode  of  the  genus  ffea- 
rurisi  P^^'*  ^*  Perrier,  citing  incidently  the  helminths  which  present  the 
peculiarity  of  a  male  united  permanently  to  a  female,  says,  concemin;? 
the  parasite  under  discussion,  page  0 : 

Among  the  nematodes  of  the  genus  Syngamvs  the  male  lives  attached  to  the  female 
by  means  of  a  caadal  sacking  disk  and  Uo'uies  himself  about  her  as  does  the  male  of 
Hedruis. 

This  last  statement  italicized  contains  an  error  which  proves  that  M. 
Perner  had  not  yet  seen  the  syngames  in  the  position  which  t^ey  occupy 
in  the  trachea,  for  the  male  is  never  coiled  about  the  female,  as  we  will 
show  farther  on,  and  as  we  have  enabled  M.  Perrier  to  demonstrate  for 
himself. 

We  are  now  permitted  to  Sfiy,  after  having  studied  the  gapes  in  the 
various  pheasantries  of  central  France,  and  the  environments  of  Paris, 
where  this  terrible  epizootic  has  claimed  thousands  of  victims,  that  we 
know  positively  that  the  parasite  which  causes  it,  the  so-called  forked- 
worm,  or  red  worm  of  the  pheasant  breeders,  is  none  other  than  the 
Syngamus  trachealis^  and  by  no  means  a  distome ;  we  know  that  it  cor- 
rcbponds  entirely  with  the  general  characters  traced  by  Dujardin  and 
Oobbold,  if  we  except  a  considerable  number  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical details  which  we  have  to  add  or  to  rectify,  and  its  migrations 
and  habits  which  have  thus  far  remained  wholly  undescribed.  There 
was  complete  ignorance  of  its  mode  of  development,  reproduction,  and 
its  transmigrations.  All  these  we  have  been  able  to  follow  experiment- 
ally or  in  the  i)oultry-yards,  and  hence  to  deduce  the  most  rational  in- 
dications to  CDiTibat  the  ga)>es  successfully  and  to  arrest  its  spread? . 
Exi)erience  has  fully  confirmed  our  deductions.  ^ 

ZOOLOGICAL  AND  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

AVc  must,  at  first,  rectify  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  and  species  a:?! 
given  by  the  authors,  because  it  api)ears  to  us  faulty,  especially  in 
that  which  refers  to  the  mouth-parts.  We  present  the  io\}owing  diag- 
nosis of  the  genus : 

Mouth  large,  supported  by  a  hoUow^,  hemispherical,  chitinous  capsult 
its  background  furnished  with  six  or  seven  chitinous,  cutting  papillae 
border  thick  and  turned  back  {retroussi)^  cut  into  six  symmetrical  lobes, 
united  to  the  integument  by  its  entire  external  face,  and  furnished  b> 
it  with  four  equal  membranous  lips,  which  form  a  prolongation  to  the  lobec" 
border  of  the  capsule.    To  this  they  are  united  by  four  bands,  whic) 

•Article  Hetviinihe,  IHcL  V4tMtu  of  Bonley and  Reynal,  vol.  UL  Paris,  1836. 
t  Acoording  to  Cobbold  the  Sjingamus  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  ffapes. 
X  NoutetUa  Arokite^  4ii  Mwmm,  vol.  YU.,  Paris,  187L 
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attach  the  commissures  of  the  lips  to  the  four  deeper  notches  between 
the  lobes  of  the  capsule.  Female  fixed  by  its  movMi  to  the  tracheal 
macous  membrane  of  its  host ;  the  male  likewise  attach«A  by  its  mouth 
to  the  same  mucous  membrane  and  united  immovably  by  its  caudal 
bursa  to  the  vulva  of  the  femlUe,  around  which  it  is  soldered,  as  it  were. 
The  two  spicules  equal,  contiguous,  extremely  fine,  and  very  short 
Ova  provided^with  a  valve  at  each  end  of  the  longer  axis.  The  ed-like 
embryos  are  developed  within  th^  uterus  of  the  female  whence  Uiey 
emerge  only  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  Cuticle,  with  very  delk»te 
strJ8B,  disappearing  with  age,  but  persisting  in  the  cervical  region. 

Are  there  seversd  species  of  Sjfn^amus  f  Up  to  the  present  time  hel- 
minthologists  have  agreed  to  admit  but  a  single  species,  the  8yngamu9 
traehealis  of  Siebold ;  but  the  characters  which  they  attribute  to  it  differ 
in  certain  points  from  those  of  the  s]>ecies  whidh  we  have  studied  as  in- 
festing the  pheasants  in  France.  Thus  the  latter  attains  twice  the 
dimensions  given  by  Diyardin.  The  head  of  the  male,  says  this  ob- 
server,  is  obliquely  truncated,  while  in  the  species  examined  by  us  it 
is  squarely  terminal.  The  tail  of  the  female,-  Dinardin  continues,  is  an 
elongated  cone  and  the  anus  1.2''°'  (.047  inch)  fix>m  the  extremity, 
while  in  the  parasite  of  our  pheasants  the  tail  is  either  abruptly  coniraf 
or  rounded  like  a  stump  and  pointed  j  in  other  words,  it  has  the  form 
of  a  cylindro-conical  appends^e,  spnnging  fix>m  the  middle  of  the 
rounded  posterior  extremity  (Plate  I,  Fig.  3) ;  the  anus  opens  at  the 
base  of  this  small  tail,  which  is  not  more  than  .1  to  .2™°'  (.004  to  .008 
inches)  long. 

Unless  there  was  some  error  of  observation,  or  some  tyi)ographical 
mistake  in  the  figures,  or  unless  Dujardin  had  not  seen  the  highest 
degree  of  development  which  the  syngames  attain,  the  parasite  of  tiie 
pheasant  would  constitute  a  distinct  species,  or  at  least  a  variety. 

Without  wishing  to  decide  this  question,  which  is  only  possible  by 
making  a  direct  comparison  of  the  individuals  (bund  on  different  species 
of  birds,  we  shall  give  the  diagnosis  of  Syngamw  tra^ekealis  after  the 
Bi)ecies  or  variety  which  jnfesto  the  pheasants  before  ofiiBring  a  detailed 
description. 

Body  cylindrical^  becoming  with  age,  in  the  female  only,  more  or  less 
sinuous  or  tomlose ;  colored  bright  red  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  ab- 
sorbed blood  which  tinges  the  nutritive  fluid  interi)osed  between  ^e 
organs. 

Male  2»°'  (.079  inch)  long  and  .2°"°'  (.0078  inch)  broad  at  the  beginnine 
of  union  with  the  female,  and  reaching  a  length  of  6°^"*  ( J236  inch)  and 
a  breadth  of  .5"*"*  (.02  inch)  at  the  end  of  ovulation.  Body  always  cylin« 
drical,  surpassed  in  its  diameter  by  that  of  the  head  by  .2°^  to  .3"^ 
(.0078 — .012  inch) ;  posterior  extremity  slightly  dub  shaped,  inclined,  ob- 
lique, terminated  by  a  membranous  bell-shaped  sac  or  bursa,  higher 
anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  where  it  is  cleft  and  notched  along  its  entire 
height,  supported  by  twelve  simple  rays,  united  to  the  vulva. 

Female  about  S"""  (.197  inch)  long  and  .35»°>  r.0137  inch)  broad  at  the 
beginning  of  copulation,  attaining  a  length  of  20°^  to  22""  (-787 — .866 
inch),  and  a  breadth  at  the  middle  of  the  body  of  1.1""  (.043  inch)  at 
the  end  of  ovulation ;  body  at  first  cylindrical  with  delicately  striated 
integument,  becoming  later  more  or  less  sinuous,  torulose,  and  smooth, 
the  striae  persisting  only  in  the  cervical  region.  Head  1""  (.039  inch), 
broad  at  the  period  of  complete  development,  surpassing  the  diameter 
of  the  neck  by  .2""  (.0078  inch),  which  is  itself  smaller  by  .S«"  (.0118 
inch)  than  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  Vulva  springing 
from  the  base  of  an  inclined  neck,  which  is  1.6"™  to  3"*™  (.059— -.118  inch) 
18  A— '8^1  .  , 
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long.  Ova  inimmerable,  smooth,  elliptical,  .086«*  to  .OO"*  (,003ft— .(MM 
inch)  long,  and  .05™^  (.002  inch)  broad,  each  pole  closed  by  a  hood-like, 
hemispherical  valve,  which  becomes  entirely  detached  at  the  time  of 
hatching.  Embryos  eel-like,  developed  in  the  body  of  the  female,  which 
sets  them  at  liberty  only  by  its  death  and  the  destraction  of  its  body; 
at  birth  they  measure  .28»»  (.011  inch). 

EaMtat  of  the  adults. — ^Trachea  of  pheasants. 

We  shall  now  study  in  detail  the  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

1.  The  general  envelope  of  the  body,  consisting  of  the  cuticle  and  the 
muscular  layer  lining  it ;  2,  the  digestive  tube  with  its  accessory  parts; 
8,  the  nervous  system  ;  4,  the  system  of  excretory  vessels;  5,  the  male 
and  female  genital  apparatus  as  it  exists  in  the  most  highly  developed 
adults. 

Body  envelope. — ^The  cuticle  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  a,  a)  is  very  thin,  about 
.OS^n  (.002  inch)  thick,  diaphanous,  in  appearance  homogeneous,  for  we 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  several  layers,  as  has  been  done  with 
the  larger  nematodes.  In  young  subjects  it  bears  fine  transverse  atriad, 
but  in  old  and  united  pairs  of  which  the  female  is  bearing  eggs^  and  es- 
^H3cially  when  these  eggs  contain  well-developed  embryos, the  stnsd  of  t^e 
trunk  are  completely  effaced,  but  persist  on  the  neck,  where  they  can 
l>e  best  seen  in  the  female,  in  which  they  are  .087»»  (.0034  iuoh)  apart, 
oiH^h  fourth  or  fifth  being  deeper  than  the  rest.  Around  the  mouth  the 
cuticlt*  i*xpands  like  a  collar  or  gamox>etalous  corolla,  with  four  equal 
rounded  divisions  forming  four  lips.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a 
broad  margin  to  the  thick  and  scalloped  border  of  the  buccal  armature. 
In  the  male  the  cuticle  goes  to  form  the  caudal,  bell-shaped  bursa, 
which  is  cleft  posteriorly  and  longer  anteriorly,  the  latter  aspect  being 
probably  the  true  dorsal  aspect  of  the  worm.  This  bursa  is  supported 
by  six  simple  rays  on  each  side.  It  caps  the  hemispherically  projecting 
vulva  of  the  female  and  is  united  to  it  so  intimately  that  even  after  the 
death  of  the  worms  and  their  maceration  in  water  it  becomes  torn  be- 
foi^  it  can  be  separated  from  the  vulva. 

The  muscular  layer  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  cuticle 
forms  four  longitudinal  bands,  as  among  the  other  nematoid  worms,  two 
dorsal  and  two  ventral,  separated  £com  each  other  by  four  linear  inter- 
vals. These  muscular  tracts  are  very  delicate  and  permit  the  internal 
organs  to  be  seen  through  them.  Only  the  superficial  layer  is  distin- 
guishable. It  consists  of  longitudinal  fusiform  fibers  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  b) 
and  is  lined  with  parenchymatous  cells,  which  may  oe  regarded  as  a 
deeper  muscular  layer. 

Digestive  apparatus. — ^In  the  digestive  tract  three  regions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished— the  mouth,  the  OBsophagus,  and  the  intestine. 

The  mouth  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4,  A,  B)  opens  on  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  equal  symmetrical  lips  already  de- 
scribed. At  the  four  commissures  of  these  lips  may  be  seen  four  strong 
bands  or  nervures,  which  unite  the  membraneous  labial  circle  to  the  cori- 
aceous armature  of  the  mouth.  This  armature,  made  up  of  brown  chi- 
tine,  has  the  form  of  a  complete  hemispherical  capsule  or  cupule,  the 
thick  border  of  which  is  divided  into  symmetrical  but  uneqdal  lobes. 
These  consist  of  two  large  lateral  lobes,  each  corresponding  to  a  lip, 
two  small  anterior  ones  corresponding  to  the  anterior  lip  and  two  smatl 
posterior  corresponding  to  the  posterior  lip.  At  the  opposite  and  sym- 
metrical notches  at  the  extremities  of  the  large  lateral  lobes  are  in- 
setted the  bands  or  ligaments  which  separate  or  which  unite  the  mem- 
branous lips.     The  bottom  or  background  of  the  buccal  cavity  Ui  a 
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trua  pbarynx,  to  which  is  attaehed  the  vaperior  end  of  the  cMophagus. 
It  is  pieroecl  by  a  roand  apertme  opening  into  the  OBSophageal  cavity. 
Oil  the  periphery  of  this  opening  are  disposed  8ix,8onietimeB  seven,  radi- 
atiug  papillae,  bard  like  the  capsnle  itself,  with  dorsal  cutting  edges. 
They  are  real  fixed  lancets,  perforiniug  a  ranction  similar  to  those  of 
the  surgical  instrument  known  under  the  name  of  bdellometer  of  Scar- 
lundiere. 

The  <Bsophagus  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  c)  is  relatively  short,  extending 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  middle  of  the  neck;  it  is  club-shaped  and  very 
thick.  Its  lumen  appears  to  us  tetraquetral  rather  than  triquetral,  a« 
among  other  nematoid  worms.  In  fact,  the  pharyngeal  insertion  of  the 
tube  is  omoial,  u  0.,  with  four,  not  three,  branches  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4,  A). 
The  mucous  membrane  is  surrounded  by  a  longitudinal  muscular  layer, 
which,  in  turn,  is  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  very  stout  radiating  fibers, 
longer  inferiorly.    The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  structureless  membrane. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  intestine  into  which  the  oesophagus  opens  is 
very  wide.  It  is  continued  by  a  straight,  wide,  cylindrical  tube,  lined,  in 
its  entire  extent,  with  brownish,  distinctly  nucleated  cells,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  short  oblique  rectum,  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 
The  anus  is  situated  at  the  base  pf  the  very  short  tail  which  measures 
only  1.  to  .2"»  (.004 — .OOdinch)  in  length.  It  appears  to  open  most  com- 
monly  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  that  aspect  which  is  opposite  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  head  and  neck  or  to  the  vulva.  This  is  due  to  the  spiral 
twisting  of  the  female  body  when  the  uterus  is  laden  with  eggs.  The 
anus  of  the  male  opens  near  the  notching  of  the  c»audal  bursa  posteriorly. 
This  shows  that  in  the  male  also  the  ventral  aspect  is  uppermost,  which 
in  the  female  is  indicated  by  the  vulva.  In  both  sexes  the  anus  is  very 
small;  and  in  fact  an  animal  food,  made  up  of  the  blood  of  the  host, 
ought  to  furnish  a  very  small  quantity  of  solid  waste. 

Nervou4i  synism. — ^The  nervous  system  of  8yngamu8  traohmliSy  like 
that  of  the  larger  number  of  the  higher  nematodes,  consists  of  a 
flattened  ganglion  forming  a  collar  about  thecssophagus,  and  giving  off 
four  quite  symmetrical  cords  anteriorly  andfour  posteriorly.  The  former 
pass  to  the  mouth  parts,,  the  latter  to  the  digestive  and  reproductive 
organs. 

Secretory  apparatus. — The  most  eminent  helminthologists,  among  them 
Bastiau,  Schneider,  and  E.  Perrier,  have  seen  in  certain  nematodes 
secretoiy  structures  composed  of  utricles  sometimes  double,  provided 
with  a  canal  which  opens  on  the  skin  in  the  middle  of  a  papilla.  These 
structures  have  been  observed  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  male,  and  in  the  region  of  the  neck  in  both  sexes.  We  have 
sought  them  without  success  in  the  Syngamus  of  the  pheasants.  Once, 
however,  we  saw,  quite  distinctly,  an  oblique  canal  opening  on  the  skin 
a  little  below  the  cesophageal  nervous  ring  and  arising  firom  a  glandular 
mass  situated  in  the  region,  where,  in  Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  we  have  shown 
the'  position  of  the  longitudinal  fusiform  muscular  fibers.  Along  the 
(usophagus  and  under  the  same  muscular  layers  there  is  situat^  an 
elongated  club-shaped  gland,  which  opens  at  the  base  of  the  pharyngeal 
capsule  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  d).  This  is  a  true  salivary  gland ;  its  walls  are 
lined  with  ovoid,  doubly-nucleated  cells. 

Reproductive  apparatus :  Oenitdl  arga$t8  of  the  male  (Plate  II,  Fig. 
7).— In  the  nematodes  generally  the  testes  consist  of  a  long  tube  uni- 
formly cylindrical  in  its  whole  extent  from  .1  to  .2^™  (.004-^.008  inch) 
in  diameter.  In  the  male  syngame  of  the  pheasants  it  presented 
({Uite  characteristic  differences  from  the  known  t^^pe.  It  is  possible  to 
see,  through  the  translucent  tissues  of  the  body,  aii^  ^\\\\  better  wheu 
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the  testicle  has  been  forced  ont  of  the  body  of  the  worm,  a  large,  abmpt 
expansion  of  the  tube  l"'"^  (.04  inch)  from  its  inferior  terminatioiL 
This  bag-pipe-like  enlargement  gradually  contracts  anteriorly  and  oon- 
tiuues  as  a  cylindrical  tube  slightly  narrower  than  at  its  commencement. 
At  the  middle  of  the  worm's  body  it  twines  abont  the  intestine,  then  re- 
descends  and  terminates  in  a  ctd-de-Bnc  near  the  posterior  extremity. 
The  disposition  of  this  seminiferons  tnbe  may  be  better  seen  when,  by 
a  fortunate  compression,  or  a  patient  dissection,  it  has  been  forced  ont 
of  the  body.  The  three  portions  of  which  it  is  composed  may  then  be 
readily  distinguished:  the  first  as  a  vas  deferens*  the  second  as  a  vesi- 
cnla  seminalis,  and  the  third  ^which  eoils  about  the  intestine)  as  the  tes- 
ticle proper.  The  latter  is  filled  with  an  opaque,  amorphous  substance, 
thecontents  of  the  vesicnla  seminab's  and  the  vas  deferens  being  likewise 
opaque  but  segmented  into  granular  cor^uisclesof  very  varying  forms, 
having  each  a  nucleus  of  .01  to  .03"°"  (.0004— .001^  inch)  in  diame- 
ter. These  are  the  spermatozoids.  The  vas  deferens,  about  .075°"^ 
(«003  inch)  in  diameter,  oi>ens  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  center  of  the  caudal  bursa,  between  two  very  small,  sliort,  an<x 
nearly  straight  spicules,  the  extremities  of  which  rest  immovably  in  the 
va£[iua  of  the  female.  The  vesicula  seminalis,  enlarged  in  the  form  of 
a  i)ear,  has  its  walls  made  up  of  muscular  fibers  which  are  all  obliquely 
placed  and  inserted  into  a  longitudinal  raph6  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather 
into  the  shall.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  undoubtedly  is  to  cause 
the  expulsion  of  the  spermatozoids  and  their  projection  into  the  vagina 
of  the  female,  the  long  duration  of  this  function  requiring  a  special  and 
powerful  apparatus. 

Female  genital  apparatus  (Plate  II,  Fig.  6). — Ab  in  almost  all  nema- 
todes, the  female  generative  organs  comprise  a  uterus  with  two  long 
bcandies  narrowing  abruptly  into  a  tubular  portion,  the  ovary  proper. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  bag-pipe-like  swelling  near  the 
commencement  of  the  ovary  which  B.  Perrier  has  seen  in  tlie  Eedruris 
armatciy  and  which  he  calls  the  copulation  pouch  (vesicula  copulatrix). 
Neither  this  pouch  nor  anything  similar  to  it  exists  in  the  syngame. 

The  vulva,  as  has  been  stated,  is  a  small  opening  pierced  through  the 
summit  of  a  hemispherical  papilla  which  is  permanently  covered  by  the 
caudal  bursa  of  the  male.  The  vagina,  the  canal  which  penetrates  the 
papilla,  is  very  narrow.  Lodging  the  spicules  of  the  male  it  serves  as  a 
passage  for  the  spermatozoids  which  the  male  pours  into  it  during  his 
entire  adult  existence.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  never  ful- 
fills the  function  of  oviduct,  since  the  inseparable  union  of  male  and  fe- 
male renders  the  discharge  of  ova  through  the  vagina  impossible. 

The  vagina  is  continued  into  a  short,  enlarged  uterus,  about  .O*"^  (.024 
inch)  long  and  broad,  which  divides  into  two  long  cylindrical  horns, 
having  a  diameter  of  .3°*°  (.012  inch)  at  the  base  and  .25™"  (.009  inch) 
at  the  apex.  They  are  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  intestine,  alxxit 
which  they  coil  in  the  most  capricious  windings.  The  uterus  and  its 
horns  are  filled  with  ova,  the  development  of  which  proceeds  with  the 
age  of  the  worm,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  Each  horn  at  its  apex 
contracts  abruptly  into  a  short  cone,  and  is  continued  by  a  small  tube 
about  .05""*  (.002  inch)  in  diameter,  which  might  be  likened  to  a  Fal- 
lopian tube.  After  a  distance  of  3"»  (.118  inch)  these  tubes  gradually 
(lii;ite  into  tubes  of  twice  their  diameter,  filled  with  spherical,  granular 
corpuscles,  (•oni]>ressed  and  cmwded  together  in  one  or  two  rows.  These 
are  the  ovules,  the  tubes  containing  them,  the  ovaries.  As  long  as  the 
utorine  honis,  these  tubes  are  wound  in  a  thousand  diflerent  ways  about 
the  intestine,  then  contract  each  into  a  tube  as  narrow  a«  the  Fallopian 
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tubes  (or  ovidaots),  containing  only  amorplions  matter,  and  lastly  ter- 
minate in  a  cul'de-sao  devoid  of  dilatation  or  enlargement. 

Amongst  the  ova  filling  the  ntems  and  its  horns,  we  have  determined 
the  presence  of  spermatozoids  closely  resembling  those  contained  in  the 
vesicnla  seminalis  and  the  vas  deferens  of  the  male,  bat  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  seeing  them  elsewhere.  We  believe  that  the  fecnndation 
is  effected  in  the  uterine  horns  near  the  ovarian  extremity  upon  the 
ovules  brought  there  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  since  there  is  here  no  or- 
gan similar  to  the  vesicula  copnlatrix,  which  E.  Perrier  has  pointed  out 
in  the  Bedruria  armata. 

E3CBRY0aENY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  narrow  terminal  extremity  of  the 
ovary  is  filled  with  a  finely  granular,  amorphous,  opaque,  and  homoge- 
neous substance.  On  approaching  the  coiled  portion  of  the  ovary  this 
granular  matter  is  seen  to  unite  into  spherules,  which  are  the  ovules 
proper.  They  are  ranged  in  a  single  row  owing  to  the  narrow  tube,  the 
internal  diameter  of  which  they  almost  fill  up.  In  the  wider  portion  of 
the  ovary  they  range  themselves  in  two  or  three  rows.  Near  the  ovi- 
duct (Fallopian  tube)  they  first  become  slightly  ovoid,  with  a  long  di- 
ameter of  .08°>™  (.003  inch),  and  they  possess  a  distinct  germinal  spot 
and  vesicle.  Still  without  shell  or  distinct  envelope,  they  are  led,  one 
by  one,  through  the  oviduct  into  the  corresponding  uterine  horn,  where 
they  find  themselves  in  contact  with  the  spermatozoids,  and  where  they 
become  inclosed  in  a  shell.  When  this  is  completed,  and  the  egg  con- 
sequently perfect,  it  presents  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid,  with  a  long  di- 
ameter of  .09°»"»  (.0035  inch)  and  a  short  one  of  .05"*™  (.002  inch).  The 
egg  is  not  truncated  nor  provided  with  a  neck  at  each  extremity,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  nematodes.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  each  pole 
a  thickening,  hemispherical  externally  and  almost  flat  within  (Plate  II, 
Fig.  8,  A,  B,  C).  Tiiis  is  an  actual  cover,  detaching  itself  completely 
when  the  embryo  emerges.  Only  the  empty  ovum,  therefore,  is  really 
truncated  at  its  two  extremities. 

In  the  uterine  horns  the  ova  undergo  complete  segmentation.  Their 
vitellus  divides  into  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.,  small  spheres,  which  assume  the 
mulberry  form  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,  A).  The  development  proceeils  in  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  egg  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,  B),  and  at  its  close  the 
embryo  may  l>e  seen  rolled  up  in  the  foi  m  of  a  circle  or  a  figure  of  eight 
The  egg  is  now  .1"^"  (.004  inch)  long  and  .0C°»"  (.0024  inch)  broad. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  developmental  phases  of  the 
ovum  can  be  followed  out  in  every  syngame.  Only  in  case  of  the 
largest  specimens  can  this  be  done  by  examining  successively  the  genital 
organs  of  the  female,  from  the  extremity  of  the  ovaries  to  the  body  of 
the  uterus  after  they  have  been  tstken  from  the  body  and  well  spread 
out.  It  is  also  possible  to  tnice  the  series  of  successive  transformations 
which  the  ovule  undergoes  from  the  embryonic  to  the  perfect  state  by 
examining  a  series  of  females  from  the  moment  of  their  sexual  union 
with  the  male  to  that  of  their  greatest  development.  Thus  in  the  syn- 
games  recently  conjugated,  at  a  time  when  the  female  is  scarcely  5°*"> 
(.2  inch)  long,  only  spheroidal  ovules  are  found  in  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages,  which  are  very  short,  but  slightly  developed,  and  not  dis- 
tmct  from  the  ovaries,  their  diameters  being  the  same.  When  the 
female  has  reached  a  length  of  l^'™  (.4  inch),  the  uterus  and  its  horns, 
now  quite  distinct,  contain  eggs  fully  formed  and  inclosed  in  a  shell, 
bttt  the  vitellus  is  not  yet  segmented.    When  the  body  is  15»«  (.59 
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inch)  long  the  vitelias  i8  already  segmented)  and  has  even  passed 
beyond  the  morala  stage,  as  many  of  the  eggs,  parikmlariy  in  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  reveal  the  embryo  in  process  of  development.  Finally, 
when  a  length  of  20  to  22»^  (.787-.866  inoh)  has  been  reached,  eggs 
containing  fnlly  formed  embryos,  rolled  up  and  moving  within  tmir 
narrow  prison,  are  observed  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  uterus.  At  this 
])eriod  they  may  be  forced  out  of  the  shell  by  pressure  between  two 
glass  slides ;  the  covers  at  the  extoemities  detach  themselves  completely 
and  the  embryo  emerges  ttirough  either  opening.  When  it  leaves  the 
egg  spontaneonsly,  an  act  we  have  frequently  observed  in  the  water, 
the  cephalic  extremity  always  emerges  first. 

The  embryo,  on  leaving  the  egg,  exactly  resembles  an  agamous  an- 
guillula  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,  D).  It  is  about  .28"^  (.011  inch)  long,  and 
has  a  diameter  of  .013°^  (.0005  inch)  at  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
obtuse  anterior  extremity  reveals  a  punctiform  mouth,  opening  in  the 
middle  of  a  papilla  and  continued  into  an  CBSophagus  which  occupies 
the  cephalic  tlurd  of  the  body  (Plate  II,  Fig.  9),  and  whose  cavity  is 
distinguished  as  a  very  fine  median  line.  This  portion  of  tihe  bodv  is 
clear ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  filled  with  granulations  or  fine  glob* 
ules.    The  tail  is  conical  and  elongated. 

The  embryos  never  leave  the  egg  within  the  living  body  of  the  mother, 
however  complete  the  development  of  both  maybe.  Only  by  the  death  of 
the  female  and  tibie  destruction  of  its  body  are  the  ova  placed  at  liberty. 
The  embryo  will  then  emerge  if  the  mediam  offers  favorable  conditions. 
These  are  moisture  and  a  temperature  of  at  least  20^  0.  (68^  F.).  These 
facts  we  have  frequently  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  in  other 
ways.  We  have  even  found  still  attached  to  the  trachea  of  pheasants 
destroyed  by  the  gapes  couples  of  dead  syngames,  with  the  soft,  flaccid 
body  of  the  female,  24""°^  (.945  inch)  long,  opened  in  several  places  by 
the  commencing  process  of  maceration,  through  which  a  large  number 
of  eggs  had  already  escaped.  It  still  contained  many  of  them,  each 
inclosing  a  fully  developed,  very  active  embryo,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  empty  egg  or  free  embryo  in  the  entire  cadaver. 

We  have  subjected  the  eggs  to  various  conditions  in  order  to  deter* 
mine  those  most  favorable  to  the  hatching  of  the  young.  1.  When  in 
a  dry  medium,  as  in  sand,  their  contents  dry  up  more  rapidly  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  2.  In  a  moist  state  they  preserve 
their  vitality  for  months,  even  for  a  year,  without  any  perceptible  modifi- 
cation of  their  contents,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  below  15©  C.  (59^  F.). 
Under  these  conditions  the  contents  finally  undergo  fatty  degeneration 
and  are  dissolved.  3.  If,  while  in  a  humid  state,  the  temperature  be 
raised  to  20^  O.  (68o  F.)  or  bett^,  to  25o  0.  (77°  F.),  the  embryo  within 
the  egg  moves  and  turns  about  and  finally  escapes  by  pushing  away 
one  of  the  coverlets. 

The  combined  conditions  of  moisture  and  warmth  are  powerful  enough 
to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  embryo  and  its  escape  iVom  the 
egg,  in  which  at  first  no  trace  of  it  can  be  distinguished,  and  which  con- 
tains only  the  vitellns.  In  ike  water  contained  in  crystallizing  dishes, 
small  enough  to  be  placed  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope,  we  have  studied 
day  by  day  the  formation  of  the  embryo  during  the  month  of  July  of 
this  year,  when  the  temperature  maintained  an  average  of  25©  C  (77°  P. ). 
We  have  determined  tiiat  in  presence  of  these  conditions  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  days  suffice  for  the  development  of  the  embryo  and  it»  esoa|)e 
from  the  shell. 

The  embryos  or  larvae  live  in  the  water,  where  they  swim  about  in  a 
serpentine  manner  like  the  anguillulse  (vinegar  eels,  &c.)*    ▲t  a  tem- 
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tieratnreof  20o  or  25^  0,  {68^^17^  F.)  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  them 
aJive  for  more  than  eight  or  ten  daye,  whilst  at  a  lower  temperature 
ihey  lived  for  many  mouths,  almost  a  year.  During  this  time  they 
molt,  the  tail  becoming  less  elongated,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a 
Hhort  coue  (Plate  II,  Fig.  10).  When  the  hatching  has  been  delaye<l 
t'lojii  iuHuiiicient  warmth,  and  the  embryo  finally  escapes  firom  the  egg, 
it  leaves  within  the  shell  an  envelope*  This  fact  seems  to  prove  that 
the  molt,  which  takes  place  normally  one  or  two  days  after  birth,  occurs 
in  the  iSgg  itself  when  birth  is  retarded.  In  the  experiment- glasses  larvad 
with  short  t^ils  were  often  seen  moving  among  those  with  long  tails* 
The  former  were  simply  older  than  the  latter. 

The  following  questions  now  arise:  Does  the  larva  molt  a  second 
time  liefore  assuming  the  adult  form,  and  what  are  the  ways  and  means 
employed  by  it  to  reach  the  only  place  where  aduli^  and  paired  syu 
games  are  found^^tbe  trachea  of  birds f 

Some  species  of  Solerostomata  presents  a  nymphal  phase,  daring 
which  the  young  parasite  is  provided  with  an  almost  complete  bucc^ 
armature,  and  lives,  rolled  up  and  encysted  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  which  it  attaches  itself  in  its  adult  state.  Repeated  invest!- 
gatioDs  have  failed  to  reveal  anything  analogous  in  the  syngame  of  the 
pheasants.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  nymphal  stage, 
no  doubt  very  short  and  active,  is  passed  in  the  air-sacs  and  pulmonary 
bronchi,  which,  as  is  well  known,  intercommunicate  very  largely  in 
birds, :  id  which  the  larvsB  may  readily  reach  by  traversing  the  intes- 
tinal or  (esophageal  tunics  after  escaping  from  the  ingested  eggs.  We 
also  believe  that  the  parasites  very  soon  after  reach  the  trachea,  to  be- 
come adult,  pair,  and  attach  themselves.  The  following  are  the  facts 
ui)on  which  this  opinion  is  based : 

1.  The  larvsB  of  Syngamus,  according  to  our  observations,  do  not 
develop  well,  nor  will  they  leave  the  egg  and  become  vigorous  except- 
ing in  a  moist  and  warm  medium,  approaching  the  conditions  offered 
by  the  interior  of  a  bird's  body. 

2.  In  a  young  pheasant,  dead  from  the  gapes,  we  found  in  the  mucus 
obtained  by  scraping  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  a  large 
number  of  eggs  of  syngames  with  the  shell  opened  and  abandoned  by 
the  embryo.    We  have  preparations  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

3.  In  the  serous  fluids  which  lubricate  the  walls  of  the  airsacs,  more 
particularly  those  in  relation  with  the  duodenum,  we  have  found  in  the 
case  of  young  pheasants  attacked  with  the  gapes  very  active  larv®, 
almost  twice  as  large  as  those  just  emerging  from  the  egg,  seeking 
their  way. 

4.  In  the  cellular  peritracheal  tissue,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  crop 
of  one  of  the  young  pheasants  referred  to  above,  we  found,  stretched 
out  parallel  to  the  trachea,  a  young  female  syngame,  already  colored 
red,  5"^  (.2  inch)  long,  with  the  mouth  formed  like  that  of  the  adult, 
and  even  sexually  matured.  We  think  that  it  was  a  syngame  which, 
having  been  delayed  in  the  migration,  failed  to  reach  the  mucosa  of  the 
trachea  in  due  time  and  now  could.no  longer  do  so,  because  the  atlult 
structure  of  the  mouth-parts  presented  an  impediment  to  its  march 
across  the  tissues. 

6.  In  the  inclosnres  of  M.  de  Janz6,  at  Gournay  (Eure),  which  were 
desolated  last  year  by  the  gapes,  and  which  hav(^  presented  this  year 
some  cases  of  this  disease,  the  following  fact  has  often  been  observed 
and  verlAed  by  M.  de  Janz6  himself:  The  young  pheasants  af['e<3ted 
with  this  malady  firequently  expel,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  plumi),  fat  syn- 
games.full  of  eggs.    The  other  fowls  near  by  consume  with  avidity  the 
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worms  thus  ejected,  Avbicta  they,  no  doubt,  regard  as  earth-woroiH,  or 
the  red  Iarv»  of  the  large  tipal»  which  resemble  them,  and  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  these  yoang  pheasants 
are  sore  to  present  symptoms  of  the  malady— the  slight,  aborted  hiss- 
ing congh,  which  is  so  characteristic,  and  the  gaping,  which  has  gained 
for  this  disease  its  English  name. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  experimentally  the  siccura4^  of  the 
facts  related  above,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  did  not  give 
rise  to  any  doubt,  we  fed  to  a  female  parrot,  on  the  7th  of  August^  fi>ar 
pairs  of  large  syngames.  We  had  just  received  from  Mme.  de  la  fr— ^ 
de  Montmirail  some  young  pheasants,  dead  from  the  gapes,  from  which 
we  obtained  an  ample  number  of  syngames ;  the  parrot  being  the  only 
subject  we  had  for  experiment  at  the  time.  On  August  28  this  bird 
be^  to  cough  and  to  g^pe.  On  September  10  it  died,  suffocated  by 
numerous  syngames  which  we  found,  at  the  autopsy,  crowded  in  the 
trachea. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  eggs — several  thousand-— which  a 
cadaver  of  the  female  syngame  contains,  and  the  relatively  small  nnm- 
bor  of  parasites — about  thirty  or  more  pairs — ^which  reach  their  destina- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  come  to  maturity,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  larvsB  which  die  on  their  way  or  never  suc- 
ceed in  finding  it.  It  is,  moreover,  a  law  of  nature,  especially  true  of 
parasites,  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  larger  in  proportion  as  the 
chances  of  destruction  during  the  earlier  peric^  of  existence  are  more 
numerous. 

The  great  variation  in  the  size,  and  hence  in  the  age  and  the  degree 
of  development,  noted  among  the  syngames  attached  to  the  trachea  of 
a  binl  shows  that  there  are  ordinarily  several  successive  infections  or 
ingestions  of  ep:gs  at  intervals  more  or  less  extensive.  This  fact  may 
al£R)  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  oonditions  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite  have  not  been  Uie  same  for  all. 

The  feeding  of  healthy  pheasants  upon  syngames  filled  with  eggs, 
which  have  b^n  ejected  by  pheasants  suffering  from  the  gapes,  is  not  Uie 
only  means  by  which  this  disease  may  be  propagated.  The  observa- 
tions which  we  have  made  concerning  the  vitality  retained  by  the  eggs 
of  the  parasite  when  in  a  moist  medium — ^a  mediutn  in  which  the  eJoi- 
bryos  are  bom  and  developed  if  the  temperature  reaches  a  suitable 
height  (2XP-25^  0.) — prove  that  the  ingestion  of  water  and  liquid  or 
pasty  aliments,  containing  these  embryos  or  eggs,  furnishes  two  other 
means  of  infection  perhaps  more  active  than  the  first.  In  every  case 
the  only  media  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  epidemics  of  the  gapes 
are  food  and  drink  contaminated  with  the  eggs  or  embryos,  and  the 
birds  themselves  when  affected  with  the  disease,  as  they  are  then  the 
source  of  an  abundant  emission  of  eggs  of  the  parasite.  Ko  other  ani- 
mated medium,  neither  adult  insect  nor  larva  (the  larvse  of  ants,  for 
example,  which  are  a  constant  element  of  food  for  young  pheasants,  and 
which  have  been  suspected  with  some  appearance  of  truth),  nor  any 
moUusk,  in  short,  can  be  incriminated. 

MEANS  OF  DESTBOYINa  THE  SYNaAMB  AND  OF  ABBESTINa  EPII)^MICS 

OF  THE  GAPES. 

The  disasters  caused  by  the  parasite  above  described  in  the  parks 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  pheasants,  point  out  the  extreme  importance 
of  finding  rapid  and  effective  means  of  arresting  the  spread  of  this  de- 
structive worm. 
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A  remedy vcovninon  in  England,  oonsists  in  mixing  the  grains  which 
are  to  be  fed  to  the  diseased  birds  with  urine  instei^  of  water.  Mon- 
tagu, who  tried  this  remedy  without  having  any  faith  in  its  efficacy,  was 
surprised  at  the  success  which  he  achieved,  and  which  proved  to  him 
that  it  was  not  without  utility.  It  is  probable  that  the  ammoniacal 
emanations  arising  from  the  urine  are  poisonous  to  the  red  worm  oir  it^s 
embryos. 

Wiesenthal  relates  that  in  America  a  heu's  feather  is  stripi>ed  of  its 
barbs  to  near  the  point,  introduced  into  the  trachea  and  rotated  like  a 
brush  to  detach  the- worms.  We  strongly  question  the  efficiency  of 
this  practice;  in  the  first  place,  because  we  know  from  experience  that 
the  worms  are  too  firmly  attached  to  be  removed  by  the  friction  of  the 
barbs  of  a  feather.  Should  they  be  detached,  however,  they  would  only 
be  pushed  to  the  root  of  the  trachea,  where,  forming  a  ball,  they  would 
augment  the  obstruction  in  the  tube  and  thus  bring  about  more  promptly 
the  death  of  the  bird.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diameter  of  the  trachea 
of  a  young  pheasant  from  five  to  six  weeks  old,  being  scarcely  equal  to 
that  of  the  shaft  of  a  hen^s  feather,  will  not  x>ermit  the  introduction  of 
the  latter.  Cobbold,*  oil  tlie  contrary,  believes  in  the  efficiency  of  this 
method,  and  adds  that  this  efficiency  may  be  increased  by  impregnating 
the  feather  with  a  germicide  substance.  Bartlett,  who  used  salt  for  this 
end,  or  a  weak  infdsiou  of  tobacco,  informed  him  that  the  essence  of 
turpentine  also  had  given  excellent  results.  Cobbold  ndds  with  reason, 
that  unless  great  care  be  exercised  with  this  method  the  birds  may  be 
seriously  inittred.t 

These  means,  at  once  mechanical  and  medicinal,  have  been  suggested 
several  times  and  varied  in  different  ways.  One  of  our  correspondents 
informed  us  that  he  had  cured  pheasants  6f  the  red  worm  by  removing 
the  parasites  with  a  small  rod  and  pouring  into  the  mputh  of  the  birds 
a  few  drops  of  Fowler's  solution.  Another  pretends  to  have  removed 
the  parasites  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  which  had  one  end  curved 
like  a  handle  and  dipped  into  oleum  hyperioum  (red  oil).  We  do  not 
doubt  that  they  could  have  succeeded  in  thus  removing  red  worms 
lodged  in  the  pharynx,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  oould  have  ex- 
tracted worms  by  this  method  from  the  root  of  the  trachea  near  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  broT^chi,  where  they  are  most  frequently  lodged^  for  It 
is  actually  impossible  to  employ  a  rod,  and  above  all,  a  metallic  wire 
curved  into  a  hook,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  tear  the  trachea.  The  fact 
that  young  pheasants,  and  more  frequently  adults,  sometimes  recover 
spontaneously  from  the  gapes,  may  have  given  rise  to  their  apparent 
success.  This  happens  when  they  are  affected  by  only  a  small  number 
of  parasites,  which  may  go  through  the  phases  of  their  development 
to  their  death  without  pr^ucing  suffocation.    This  is  the  onl^  mode  of 

*  Paraaites:  Lond(fn,  1879;  p.  445. 

t  Cobbold's  exact  words  coDceminj;  this  method  are  as  follows  (loc  cii)z 

*' First.  The  siiDplest  plan  consists,  as  Dr.  WiescDthal  long  ago  pointed  out.  in 
stripping  a  leather  from  the  tnbe  to  near  the  narrow  end  of  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a 
few  uninjured  ^obs  at  the  tip.  The  bird  bein^  secured,  the  webbed  extremity  of  the 
feather  is  introiluced  into  the  windpipe.  It  is  then  twisted  round  a  few  times  and 
witlidrawn,  when  the  worms  are  ibuud  attached.  In  some  in&tanoes  this  plan  sac- 
ceeds  entiroly. 

'*  Secondly.  The  above  method  is  rendered  more  effectual  when  the  feather  is  pxevi- 
ously  steeped  in  some  medicated  solution  which  will  destroy  the  worms.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett employs  salt  for  this  purpose,  or  a  weak  infiision  of  tobacco;  and  he  informs  me 
that  the  simple  application  of  turpentine  externally  is  sufficient  to  kUl  the  worms. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bird  itself  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  these 
drugs  if  they  are  carelessly  employed.'^  Note  that  the  tnipentlne  is  to  be  used  er- 
temally.— Traksb. 
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fatal  termination,  and  it  requires  a  oertoin  nninber  of  parasites,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  couples  for  adult,  and  frotn  five  to  ten  for  youn|2:  pheas- 
ants. In  these  cases  the  disease  is  cni^d  in  spite  of,  and  not  because 
of,  a  certain  mode  of  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  rational  methods  of  treatment  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Montagu,  who  did  not  stop  with  the  common  method  above  men- 
tione<1,  but  who  obtained  much  success  with  the  following  means  com- 
bined :  Removal  from  the  infected  places,  complete  replacement  of  the 
ibrmer  aliments  by  new  ones,  in  which  hemp-seed  and  I'resh  grass  figure 
]>romiuently  ]  finally,  for  drink,  an  inthsion  of  rue  (ruta)  and  garlic,  in- 
stead of  ordinary  water. 

Tlie  efficacy  of  the  garlic  was  demonstrated  to  us  under  the  following 
circumstances :  The  pheasantry  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  was  laid 
waste  by  the  gapes  in  1877  and  1878.  This  malady,  which  we  studied 
on  the  site  of  its  sctivity,  was  arrested  and  completely  driven  out  by 
feeding  the  pheasants  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
boiled  beefs  heart,  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  and  salad.  These  ingrodi- 
ents  were  chopped,  pounded,  and  thoronghly  mixed  so  as  to  make  a  paste. 
To  this  paste  was  added  pounded  garlic  in  the  proportion  of  one  clove  or 
bulb  to  ten  pheasants  each  day,  the  garlic  being  thoroughly  distributed 
through  the  paste.  This  mixture  was  relished  very  much.  Great  care 
was  bestowed  upon  the  drinking  vessels ;  the  very  pure  water  used  was 
renewed  twice  a  day.  The  same  treatment  was  successful  in  the  sev- 
eral inclosures  belonging  to  the  country-seats  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fontainebleau  and  Melun.  A  large  number  of  correspondents  to  whom 
we  suggested  it  were  fully  satisfied  in  having  applied  it.  We  also 
leai*neu  that  the  pheasants  occasionally  reftised  the  garlic,  and  one  of 
our  correspondents  informed  us  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  them 
take  it  by  preparing  a  real  garlic  salad;  for  he  had  accidentftlly  ob- 
served how  the  animals  which  had  refused  the  garlic  paste  cast  them- 
selves voraciously  upon  a  garlic  salad  which  was  not  intended  for  them. 

We  can  readily  explain  the  virtue  of  garlic,  known  from  time  imme- 
morial as  an  excellent  anthelmintic,  as  it  is  volatile  and  is  eliminated  by 
the  respiratory  passages,  reaching,  in  this  way,  the  trachea,  where  the 
syngaroes  are  lodged.  The  proof  that  the  essential  and  volatile  prin- 
ciples of  garlic  are  eliminated  by  the  lungs  is  daily  furnished  by  those 
persons  wno,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France,  are  fond  of 
this  condiment.    The  odor  of  their  breath  betxays  them  immediately. 

Besides  gai^lic,  we  have  experimented  with  another  substance,  which, 
like  t^e  former,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  strong-smelling  vermifuge 
and  more  stupefying  than  ether  (which  might  also  be  employed),  prop- 
erties which  enhance  its  parasiticide  powers.  We  refer  to  assalcetida, 
which  we  have  used  as  a  powder  with  an  equal  part  of  yellow  pulver- 
ised gentian,  mixed  with  the  paste  which  is  fed  to  the  pheasants,  in  the 
proportion  of  50  centigrams  (about  7 J  grains)  per  head  each  day.  As 
a  cbmplement  to  this  treatment  we  have  added  to  each  liter  (or 
quart)  of  drinking  water  the  following  solution:  Salicylic  acid,  1  gram 
(about  15^  grains);  distilled  water,  100  grams  (about  3^  fiuid  ounces). 

The  use  of  tlie  salicylic  acid,  the  toxic  power  of  which  upon  the  em- 
bryos of  syngames  we  have  recognized  experimentally,  had  for  its  sole 
ol)ject  the  destruction  of  those  embryos  which  might  be  present  in  the 
drinking  water  of  the  young  pheasants. 

This  treatment  wo  have  employed  in  the  parks  of  Baron  Rothschild, 
at  Kambouillet,  whicrh  were  ravaged  by  the  gapes  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
astrous that  up  to  1,200  young  pheasants  were  found  dead  each  mom- 
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ing.  A  letter  from  the  baron's  steward,  dated  September  7,  ISTS,  testi- 
flee  that  the  treatment  has  foUy  snooeeded  in  ariMtiniTf  in  •  fe^  diqns 
even^  the  epidemic* 

We  will  conolade  these  sagfi^tions  by  stating  that  it  is  slway  bene- 
fleial  and  even  indispensable  to  disinflaot  the  sml  of  the  inclosares  after 
having  transibrred  the  young  pheasants  to  a  virgin  soil.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  embryos  which  may  i>ossibly  ex- 
ist on  the  soil  of  the  contaminated  inclosares,  consists  in  sprinking  it 
with  water  containing  in  solution  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  salicylic 
or  sulphuric  acid,  one  gram  (15^  grains)  to  a  liter  (about  1  quart)  for 
example. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to  isolate  the  sick  birds  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  to  keep  them  closely 
confined  till  complete  and  well-confirmed  recovery.  The  cadavers  ot 
dead  birds  must  be  buried  deep,  or  it  were  even  better  to  burn  them. 

SUPPLBMBNT. 

In  the  investigations  which  we  have  made  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  Syngamus  trtwhealisj  and  which  are  reported  in  the  preceding 
memoir,  written  about  twenty  months  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  the  eggs 
ejected  during  the  coughing  fits  hatch  in  the  water,  and  that  the  em- 
bryo, resembling  an  anguilluj^,  may  live  in  this  medium  for  many  months, 
because  wo  have  kept  some  alive  almost  a  year  in  a  low  temperature! 
The  birds  are  infected  by  drinking  the  water  containing  these  embryos. 
But  how  are  they  developed  in  the  body  of  birds,  and  in  what  way  do 
thoy  reach  the  trachea,  where  they  are  found,  in  the  adult  state,  fixed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  like  leeches,  the  two  sexes  united  in  a  perma- 
nent manner  and  the  females  crowded  with  eggs? 

In  the  i>receding  memoir  we  stated  that  we  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nymphal  phase,  unknown  to  us,  was  passed  in  the  air-sacs 
and  bronchi,  and  that  later  on  the  worm  reached  the  trachea  where  it 
became  adult.  We  offered  as  a  proof  of  this  hypothesis  the  discovery 
of  embryos  of  syngames,  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  which  we  had 
obtained  from  the  hatching  of  ova,  in  the  air-sacs  of  several  young 
pheasants  killed  by  the  gapes. 

There  wsu,  therefore,  only  a  presumption,  well  founded,  it  is  true,  of 
the  existence  of  the  nymphs  in  the  bronchi  of  the  pheasants.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  no  longer  a  presumption  but  a  certainty.  At  the  autopsies, 
lately  made,  of  two  red  partridges,  killed  by  syngames,  we  met  the 
nymphal  form  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself,  rolled  up  in  the  bronchial 
dilatations.  (Plate  II,  Fig.  11.)  It  is  cylindrical,  very  elongated,  about 
1.6  to  2«°».  (.003  to  .079  inch)  long,  and  .04  »°>.  (.0016  inch)  in  diameter. 
It  is,  consequently,  ten  times  as  large  as  the  embryo  when  it  leaves  the 
eggj  and  one- tenth  as  large  as  the  adult  worm  at  the  period  of  its  great- 
est development.  The  armature  of  the  mouth  is  already  cupulate  or 
cup-shaped,  but  still  without  color,  border,  and  lobes.  The  muscular 
oesophagus  is  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  intestine,  which  extends 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  termination  of  the  (esophagus  to  the  anus, 
fills  almost  the  entire  body,  and  is  already  colored  red ;  near  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  body  may  be  seen  a  fleshy  thickening,  which  sends 
a  prolongation  forward  beyond  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  OBsopha- 
gus,  and  one,  longer  than  the  first,  backward  toward  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity.   This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  sexual  organ. 
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This  discovery  of  the  nymph  enables  us  to  say  that  all  the  develop- 
mental phases  of  /Syn^amiw  traehealis  are  now  known.  The  only  two 
media  which  this  parasite  inhabits  daring  its  entire  existence  are  the 
water  or  moist  earth  daring  its  embryonal  condition,  aad  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  its  victim  daring  its  nymphal  and  its  adult  phase.  It  is, 
therefore,  developed  without  the  aid  of  any  other  medium  than  the 
water,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  immense  mcyority  of  vermin- 
ous parasites. 
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ISTKODUCTION. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  uiy  annual  report,  together 
with  some  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The 
reiK>rt  contains  articles  on  8<'voi*alof  the  insects  .that  have  attracted  un- 
usual attention  during  the  year.  The  leading  article  is  on  the  insects 
injuriously  affecting  the  Cabbage,  being  the  continimtion  and  comple- 
tion of  that  in  my  last  report  on  "Cabbage  Worms.''  That  article 
treated  of  ten  larvae  which  were  more  or  less  perfectly  amenable  to 
similar  remedial  treatment,  while  the  present  article  adds  twenty-one 
other  insects  belonging  to  five  Orders  and  requiring  different  treatment. 
Thus  there  are  thirty-one  siiecies  known  to  be  quite  destructive  to 
Cabbage,  and  this. list  does  not  include  several  other  species  occa- 
sionally found  upon  leaf  and  root,  but  not  specially  injucions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  correspondence,  as  set  forth  in  the  repcHrt, 
between  the  insects  which  attack  the  plant  in  America  and  Europe,  for 
there  are  at  least  nine  species  common  to  both  countries,  while  six 
others  have  generic  representatives  that  work  in  a  similar  manner  and 
that  are  in  some  instances  so  closely  allied,  specifically,  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  which  are  identical  have  been 
imported  to  America  from  the  trans- Atlantic. 

In  this  connection  it  afibrds  me  pleasure  to  announce  the  successftal 
introduction  of  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  of  the'parasites  of 
cabbage  worms  in  Europe,  viz.,  Apa/mteUs  glomeratusj  the  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  which  are  recorded  in  the  report. 

I  have  reproduced  some  remarks  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  th^ 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society  last  February  on  "  General  Iruths  in 
applied  Entomology,"  believing  them  to  be  sufficiently  germane,  and 
have  given  some  words  of  caution  and  advice  as  to  the  use  of  petroleum 
or  kerosene  emulsions.  Since  I  first  advocated  their  use  in  the  reports 
from  this  Bureau,  and  since  Mr.  Hubbard  found  them,  in  experience,  to 
transcend  in  value  all  other  insecticides  against  scale-insects  and  other 
insects  injurious  to  the  Orange,  these  kerosene  emulsions  have  been  very 
generally  tried  and  have  had  more  prominent  place  than  any  other  in- 
secticide in  the  columns  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  Journals 
of  the  country  and  in  the  reports  of  directors  of  different  agncultural 
experiment  stations.  The  literature  of  the  subject  shows  that  the 
proper  methods  of  making  and  using  them  are  so  often  imperfectly  un- 
derstood that  I  have  deemed  the  reiteration  of  the  essential  fiicts  nec- 
essary. 

The  year,  on  account  of  the  severe  winter,  the  exceptionally  wet  and 
cool  early  summer,  and  the  protracted  drought  later,  has  been  what  in- 
sect collectors  call  a  bad  year,  t.  e.,  most  insects  have  been  scarce;  yet 
it  has  been  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  in  exceptionally  injurious 
numbera,  and  some  of  these,  like  the  Buffalo-gnat,  the  Streaked  cotton- 
wood  leaf-beetle,  and  the  Cottony  maple-scale,  are  treated  of  in  the  report. 
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In  the  matter  of  silk-culture  the  Bureau  has  continued,  as  heretofore 
since  my  cbarj^re  of  it,  to  aid  the  industry  by  the  dissemination  of  eggs 
and  correct  intbrmation  to  applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  even  greater  than  in  former  years, 
and  this  is  essentially  true  of  Galifomia,  where  the  substantial  encour- 
agement of  the  State  board  of  Silk-culture  and  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  have  borne  firuit-  Oonsiderable 
correspondence  was  had,  particularly  with  Dr.  O.  A.  Buckbee,  the  pres- 
icient  of  said  State  Iward,  in  reference  to  Congressional  aid  by  special 
bill  or  otherwise,  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  by  Gongress 
for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  industry.  With  this 
increase<l  means  the  Bureau  will  accomplish  whatever  can  be  accom- 
plished to  farther  the  industry,  and  a  special  division  of  sUk-eulture 
has  been  established,  with  Mr.  Philip  Walker  in  charge.  Mr.  Walker  is 
well  equipped  forthe  work,  having  had  an  extensive  experience  in  France 
and  being  enthusiastic  in  his  faith  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States.  I  find  no  reason  to  change  the  views  expressed  on 
this  subject  in  previous  reports  and  in  my  Manual^  whether  as  to  the 
danger  of  overstimulating  the  inexperienced  by  monetary  induoement 
In  the  shape  of  bounty,  or  as  to  the  ultimate  need  of  a  protective  duty 
on  the  reeled  silk  to  give  silk-production  here  any  permanent  and  profit* 
able  footing  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale.  History  shows  that  the 
former  methods  have  had  but  a  transient  influence  that  necessarily  iu^ 
volves  reaction,  whereas  the  latter  is  permanent  in  its  benefits  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  protective  sentiment  of  the  country.  Yet 
silk-culture,  by  its  peculiarities,  ofl^BTS  to  a  large  class  employment  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  get,  and  will  always  attract  attention,  even 
though  the  profit  be  trifling^  and  between  extreme  optimism  on  the 
one  side  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Buckbee's  argument  in  memoriids 
to  Congress,  and  extreme  x>essimism  on  the  other  as  illustrated  by  a 
published  reply  thereto,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Gutter,  of  New  York,  tiiiereis 
a  moderate  ground  which  should  be  carefully  cultivated.  For  fifteen 
years,  now,  I  have  carefully  watched  all  that  has  been  done,  and  have, 
in  my  feeble  way,  aided  to  promote  the  industry,  and  have  seen  one 
effort  after  another  to  establish  it  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scsile 
fail,  and  always  for  the  reason  that  capital  and  ordinary  labor  can  find 
more  profitable  employment.  In  studying  the  status  of  the  industiy  in 
South  f^rance  the  past  summer  I  was  also  surprised  to  find  it  languish- 
ing, and,  as  Professor  Maillot,  who  has  charge  of  the  sericicidtural 
station  at  Montpellier,  assured  me,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  hith- 
erto fidled  with  us,  viz :  Inability  to  compete  with  the  silk  produced  by 
the  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries  and  especially  of  China  and  Japan. 
If  the  French  silk-grower  cannot  well  cope  with  this  competition,  with 
the  price  of  ordinary  labor  at  3  francs  for  men  and  1^  francs  for  women, 
how  can  we  expect  to!  The  chief  hope,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
we  possess  as  indicated  in  the  preface  in  the  second  edition  of  my 
Manual,  is  in  the  Serrel  reeling-machine,  which,  if  it  fulfills  its  present 
promises,  will  revolutionize  the  silk  industry  and  greatly  subordinate 
the  question  of  labor.  It  is  in  this  direction,  then,  that  there  is  hope, 
and  fuller  consideration  of  it  \nll  be  found  in  the  report 

The  field  force  of  the  Bureau  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  who  is  stationed  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  and 
who  has  been  charged  with  the  study  of  yet  needed  facts  in  connection 
with  the  insects  nfiecting  our  gitun  crops.  As  will  appear  £rom  the 
context,  he  has  enabled  me  to  prove  beyond  ])eradventure  the  phyto- 
piiagic  nature  of  the  Joint-worms  (genus  Itoionfa)  aSBecting  whsftt  and 
other  small  grains,  and  thus  still  more  fully  to  settle  a  question  which 
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b^eii  in  constant  dlspiite  and  which  has  important  scientific  and 
economic  bearings. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  tbongli  suifehug  much  from  malarial  troubles  so 
common  in  Florida,  has  continued  the  work  on  insects  affecting  the  Or- 
ange, and  I  have  included  a  valuable  article  from  him  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  tbe  so-called  orang^e  rust,  which  so  disfigures  and  demeoi- 
ates  the  market  value  of  the  Florida  oranges.  The  accuracy  of  his  ob- 
servations I  hare,  in  many  cases,  been  able  to  verify  personally. 

Dr.  A.  8.  Packard  has  continued  the  special  work  he  has  been  en- 
gaged on  and  contributes  the  results  of  further  investigations  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  of  evergreens  and  other  forest  ti'ees  in  Northern  New 
Bnghmd  and  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  bas  worked  out  the  hitherto  unknown  life-history  of 
the  worm  that  so  seriously  affects  the  fruit  of  the  Oranberry  and  which 
proves  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Acrobams^  closely  allied  to  the 
Rascal  Leaf-crumpler  of  the  Apple,  and  which  I  liave  named  vaeoinii. 
He  reports  that  the  efforts  of  the  cranberry-growers  to  protect  the  crops 
from  its  numerous  enemies  have  be«n  more  sucoessiul  than  formerly, 
dnoe  the  publication  of  his  report  upon  them,  the  agent  bdng  water, 
where  available^  and,  where  hot,  the  kerosene  emulsion  and  London 
purple.  Experiments  which  I  desired  as  to  the  influence  on  the 
dimorphism  of  the  Oranberry  Teros,  as  also  on  the  hibernation  and  sum- 
mer migration  of  the  Hop  plant-louse,  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  £awrence  Bruneir  has  been  engaged  at  West  Point,  Nebr.,  in  the ' 
fbrther  study  of  locusts.  He  reports  a  few  of  the  genuine  Bocky  Mount- 
ain locust  in  that  State,  but  from  the  data  which  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  believes  that  no  danger  threatens,  during  the  coming  season  €^ 
1885,  the  farmers  of  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  known  as  the 
Temporary  Region,  and  which  the  species  temporarily  invades. 

I  boi>e  soon  to  see  the  day  when  the  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
this  Bureau  will  be  sufficiently  increased  to  permit  the  employment  of 
field  agents  in  every  State  in  which  agronomic  interests  predominate : 
for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  surroundings  of  Washington  Oity  ana 
the  insufficient  conveniences  in  the  Department  buildings  do  not  permit 
of  much  satisfactory  field  work  and  experiment,  the  insects  peculiar  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  affecting  particular  crops,  can 'only 
be  advantageously  studied  in  such  sections  or  where  such  crops  aire 
most  at  home.  Such  field  agents  should  work,  as  fto  as  possible,  in  co- 
operation with,  or  at  least  not  in  conflict  with,  whomever  in  the  State 
may  be  engaged  in  similar  work. 

The  office  force  of  the  Bureau  has  remained  unchanged,  and  with  each 
year  becomes  more  proficient  in  the  special  work  assigned  to  each  individ- 
ual member.  An  ever  increasing  correspondence  has  absorbed  the  chief 
time  of  myself  and  principal  assistants,  though  a  number  of  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  and  a  large  number  of  biographic  facts  recorded. 

Under  your  instructions  I  mcuie  a  trip  to  Europe  during  the  summer, 
sailing  the  latter  part  of  May  and  returning  the  first  of  September. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  my  connection  with  the  Department  that 
I  have  been  absent  any  length  of  time,  and  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard  acted  as 
assistant  in  charge  during  my  absence,  and  deserves  my  thanks  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  attended  to  the  correspondence  and  for 
the  assistance  lie  has  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 

1  visited  tlie  International  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh;  made 
many  necessaiy  notes  from  the  chief  insect  collections  in  England  and 
I'Yance;  took  steps  looking  to  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  beneficial 
insects:  studied  certain  questions  bearing  on  silk-cnlture,  and,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  French  minister  of  agrioulture^  spent  some  time  in 
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South  France  io  study  of  the  present  status  o(  the  Americttn  grape-Tiues 
and  of  the  OrapeMPhylloxera.  The  proposed  Phylloxera  c<Migress  that 
I  had  hoped  to^wttend  at  Turin  on  the  8th  of  August  was  postponed  on 
aooount  of  the  cholera,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  was  unable  to  apoept 
an  invitation  from  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  Italy  to  Visit  that 
cot^ntry.  The  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  as  a  remedy  against  the 
Phylloxera  was  demonstrated  at  Montpellier,  where  it  was  favorably 
received,  and  will  have  full  trial;  and  I  desire  here  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  many  persons  connected  with  the  ministry  at  Paris 
and  with  the  exi^erimental  schools  of  silk>culture,  grape-onljiure,  and 
general  agriculture  at  Montpellier,  for  the  great  Courtesy  shown  to  me 
as  a  representative  of  the  Department  and  for  the  appreciation  shown 
for  some  of  the  practical  results  of  late  years  obtained  in  the  work  of 
this  Bureau. 

Considerable  tine  has  been  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  full  ex- 
hibit of  economic  entomology  to  form  part  of  the  Department  exhibit 
at  tJie  World's  Industrial  dud  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  With 
the  aid  of  material  from  bi^  private  collection,  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
pare 32  drawers  (each  2i  by  30)  of  specimens  arranged  according  to 
the  different  crops  of  the  country,  and  giving  in  connection  with  each 
insect  the  popular  and  scientific  name,  the  remedies,  r^erences  to  the 
chief  articles  in  popular  reports  that  treat  of  it,  and  finally  its  chief 
natural  enemies.  The  exhibit  includes,  furth^^,  oolle<*.tions  of  insecti- 
cides, of  insecticide  machinery  and  appliances,  and  special  collections 
illustrative  of  silk-culture  and  bee-ciUtttre.  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw.  of 
Boston,  who  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  this  exhioit, 
and  Prof.  A,  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  who  aided 
in  the  apicultural  portion,  deserve  my  sincere  acknowledgments.  A 
catalogue  of  the  exhibit  has  also  been  prepared  and  printed. 

The  third  report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission — a 
volume  of  some  450  pagSs,  and  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  maps,  and 
62  plates — ^was  distributed  early  in  the  year,  and  the  fourth  report  is 
nearly  all  in  type.  A  new  edition  of  the  Manual  on  Silk-culture  has 
been  issued,  and  Bulletins  3  and  4,  containing  reports  and  observations 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  Bureau,  have  been  published.  It  is  my 
intention  and  desire  to  have  all  the  special  reports  already  ordered  by 
Congress,  viz.,  the  Bibliography  of  Economic  Entomology,  the  Bepoort 
on  Forest  Tree  Insects,  and  that  on  Orange  Insects  published  before  the 
end  of  tibe  present  fiscal  year. 

A  report  on  insecticides  and  several  comprehensive  monographs  of 
families  of  insects,  of  especial  economic  interest,  are  in  preparation, 
with  no  prospect  of  their  being  printed  except  by  aid  of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbiw  to  mention  that  the  work  of  tiie  Bureau 
has  outgrown  its  present  means  of  putting  results  before  the  public  and 
its  present  accommodations.  In  addition  to  the  annual  report  and  tiie 
special  bulletins,  it  would  greatly  augment  its  usefulness  to  have  means 
to  issue  a  monthly  or  periodical  bulletin  and  more  elaborate  quarto 
monographs,  while  there  is  pressing  need  of  more  room  for  the  library, 
the  collections,  the  laboratory,  and  the  workers;  and  I  would  earnestly 
commend  these  facts  to  your  consideration. 

The  illustrations  to  the  report,  where  not  otherwise  credited,  have 
been  drawn  by  Miss  Lillie  Sullivan,  under  my  immediate  supervision. 

Bespectfully  submitted,  l^ovember  3, 1884. 


Hon,  Geo.  B.  Lobino, 

Commimoivcr  of  Agriculture, 


a  V.  BILBT, 

UnUmohgist 
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CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  publislied  an  article  upon  Cabbage 
Worms,  taking  up  in  succession  all  the  Lepidopterous  larv»  whidh 
have  come  into  prominence  as  destroyers  of  Oabbage,  and  which,  firom 
their  habits,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  similar  remedial  measures. 
From  these  the  cut-worms  were  necessarily  excluded  on  account  of 
their  difierent  feeding  habits,  and  they  will  be  considered  in  this 
article  in  connection  with  the  principal  cabbage  insects  belonging  to 
other  orders. 

CABBAGE  CUT-WOBKS. 
Order  Lepidoptrba;  family  KoOTUiDiB. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  usually  concerned  in  the  work  which 
the  truck  fanner  generally  puts  to  the  account  of  ^^  the  cut-worm." 
The  habits  of  all  are  in  most  respects  similar,  and  we  can  best  treat  of 
them  all  under  one  head,  giving  the  general  habits  and  characters 
which  will  answer  for  all,  and  afterward  considering  each  species  sep- 
arately. 

The  common  out-worms  are  all  larv»  of  l^octuid  moths,  and  princi- 
pally of  the  genera  AgrotiSj  Hadena^  and  Mamestra.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  stout,  naked  worms  of  somber  colors,  curling  into  a  roU  when  dis- 
turbed, and  transforming  to  naked  pupae  under  ground.  The  moths, 
in  general  colors,  are  as  somber  as  their  larvse,  but  the  softness  of  the 
tints  and  the  delicacy  of  the  shading  render  them  fuUy  as  beautiftal  as 
more  highly-colored  species.  They  fly  only  by  night  or  at  dusk,  unless 
startled  from  their  retreats  at  the  roots  of  grass  tufts  or  other  seduded 
spots,  when  they  fly  for  a  short  distance  with  a  quick^  darting  motion, 
and  then  seek  shelter.  It  is  generally  stated,  following  Harris,  that 
they  lay  their  eggs  usually,  in  the  l^orthem  States,  from  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  summer,  attaching  them  generally  to  some  substance  near  the 
ground.  While  this  statement  is  broad  enough  to  include,  doubtless, 
more  or  less  truth,  yet  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  in  cases 
where  actual  observations  have  been  made,  the  eggs  have  been  laid 
on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  shrubs  or  trees,  away  from  the  herbaceous 
food  of  the  young  larvae  which  thus  are  obliged  to  seek  it  as  the  neces- 
sary flrst  act  of  their  lives.  The  young  worms  hatch  out  and  feed  un- 
noticed ui>on  the  superabundant  vegetation,  and,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  traced,  the  first  larval  stages  differ  from  the  later  chiefly  in  the 
front  pair  of  prolegs  being  atarophied  so  as  to  cause  the  worms  to  loop 
in  walking  as  do  ttie  Geometers.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  are 
usually  from  half  to  full  grown,  and  seek  hibemacula  under  stones 
and  logs,  or  burrow  beneath  the  surface,  of  the  ground.  From  these 
winter-quarters  they  come  forth  on  the  approach  of  spring  with  raven- 
ous appetites  and  work  great  injury  to  many  young  and  tender  plants, 
not  contenting  themselves  with  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  but  cutting 
off  the  plants  at  the  stem.  Many  of  them  feed  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  pulling  into  their  underground  burrows  leaves  and  sprouts,  and 
there  devouring  these  at  their  leisure.  The  pupa  state  lasts  from  three 
to  four  weeks.  Many  of  the  species  are  single-brooded  even  as  far  south 
as  Missouri,  but  others  have  two  annual  generations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  hiding  propensities  of  the  larvsB  they  are,  nevertheless,  subject 
19  A— ^84 
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to  the  attacks  of  parasites,  especially  Tacbinid-flies  and  Ichneumouids 
of  the  genus  OphUm  and  allies. 

Yoong  cabbage-plants  often  saffer  severely  from  cut- worms,  aud  there 
un  one  or  two  species — ^notably  Mamestra  cJienopodii — which  badly  dam- 
age the  old  plant  by  eating  the  leaves  and  boring  into  the  head.  All 
or  pMriy  all  of  the  principal  cut- worms  will  undoubtedly  feed  upon  cab- 
bage, but  we  shall  here  consider  only  those  concerning  which  we  have 
absolute  knowledge  of  their  cabbage-feeding  proclivities.  The  subject 
of  vemedies  will  be  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the  consideration  of  the 
difBttreut  species. 

THE  DARK-SIDED  CUT-WOEM. 

(Larva  of  Agroiis  messoria  Harr.) 
[Platen;  Pig.  6.] 

This  insect  was  first  described  by  us  in  the  PrairU  Farmer  of  June 
22, 1867,  and  subsequently  treated  of  in  our  first  report  on  the  insects 
of  Missouri  ^.  74)  ba  Agrotia  oochranii,  out  of  compliment  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
CJodiran,  of  Calumet,  111.,  who  had  made  a  number  of  interesting  obser- 
vations on  this  and  other  climbing  cut- worms.  Later,  however,  in  ex- 
amining his  types  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  iN'atural 
History,  we  found  it  to  be  a  synonym  of  Harris's  Agroiis  msasoria. 

Evidently  an  indigene  of  North  Ameriea,  Agroiis  messoria  is  wide- 
spread in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  common  in  California,  one  of 
the  commonest  of  the  climbing  aud  garden  cut-worms  in  Mistsouri,  is 
abundant  throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  was  first  de- 
seribed  t^m  Massachusetts,  and  doubtless  occurs  throughout  the 
States.  It  is  found  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  though  not  commonly  in 
the  last-named  Province. 

While  commonly  found  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  Western  and 
Northern  States,  this  cut-worm  has  gained  its  reputation  chiefly  as  a 
climber,  and  as  injuring  dwarf  fruit  trees.  We  have  considered  it  at 
length  in  this  connection  in  the  report  just  referred  to.  It  seems  by 
preference  to  gut  the  blossom  buds  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  when  these 
are  all  gone  it  takes  the  leaf  buds  until  every  bud  upon  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed. Seventy-five  of  these  worms  have  been  taken  from  a  single 
six-year-old  fruit  tree  on  a  single  night,  and  nearly  as  many  more  found 
the  ensuing  ni^ht.  Mr.  Cochran  says :  ^^  There  is  not  an  orchard  upon 
the  sands  of  Michigan  or  the  light  timber  openings  of  Indiana,  or  the 
sandy  ridges  of  our  own  State  (Illinois),  but  that  has  sufiered  greatly, 
many  of  titem  entirely  ruined  by  its  depredations.  It  is  fax  more  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees  than  any  other  insect,  infinitely  more  so  thaai 
the  Canker-worm,  but  unlike  the  other  depredators  of  our  orchard  trees 
it  is  easily  kept  in  check,  aud  at  small  expense  permanently  eradicated." 

The  natural  history  of  this  species  is  that  n<Minal  to  the  group.  It  is 
single  brooded,  the  larvse  hibernate,  and  the  moths  appear  in  July  and 
August,  after  a  duration  in  the  pupa  state  of  a  month  or  more. 

The  larva  ( Plate  II,  Fig.  6,  a)  is  somewhat  more  than  an  indk  in  lengthy 
of  u  dingy,  ash-gray  color,  with  lighter  or  darker  markings.  The  back 
in  light,  and  the  sides  nro  darker,  and  the  customary  wari»  are  shining 
black.  Tbe  head  aud  thoracic  plate  are  of  a  shining,  ash-gray  color, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  l>ody  a  dirty  yellowish  green. 

The  moth  is  marked  as  shown  in  the  plate,  the  colors  being :  Fore- 
wings  of  a  light,  warm  cinereous,  shaded  with  vandyke  bxown  and  um- 
ber, the  terminal  space,  except  at  apex,  being  darker  and  smoky;  hind- 
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wiDg9  whitifib,  with  a  darker  shade  along  tbe  posterior  border.  Detailed 
(}e6criptioDS  of  tbe  earli^  states  are  given  in  tilie  original  articles  already 
alladed  to.    Tke  ^gs  are,  so  far,  unknown. 

THE  GBA.FULATBD  OUT-WOEM, 

(Lai*va  of  Agrotis  wwMsoa  Treitsclike.) 

[Plate  H}  Fig- 1.] 

This  species  is  perhaps  the  nu)st  prominent  of  tbe  cut- worms  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Department.  The  moth  is  an  old  and  well-knowu 
i^pecies,  origioaUy  described  by  Treitschke  in  1825^  and  successively 
treated  by  Boisduval,  Stephens,  and  Quen^e.  It  is  given  by  the  latter 
author  as  a  common  J^ortn  American  sx>ecie6.  In  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  itis  entered  from  the  United  States,  East  Florida,  St  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  Port  I^atal,  while  Guen^e  gives  it  as  ^^rare  au  Br6sil.'' 

Concerning  the  larval  habits,  Guen^  says: 

The  larra  liveA  in  the  spring  uxxm  almost  aU  gaidan  veeetables,  sach  as  peas  and 
boans ;  but  it  is  especially  the  oereals  which  it  attaoksj  and  in  certain  years  it  occa- 
sions coDsiderable  los§  to  wheat,  portiealarly  in  Virgima.  It  bnries  itoelf  dnrang  tbe 
day  in  a  cavity  at  the  roots,  and  issues  only  at  night  to  feed.  Its  habits,  therefore, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  almost  all  Agrotids.  But  what  is  exceptional  is  that  it  also 
injures  trees,  for  it  devours  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  sometimes  does  great 
damage.  It  pupates  under  ground  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  moth  issues  about  the 
first  of  June. 

The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  United  States.  It  is  found 
from  Ifew  York  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  south  to  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama. It  is  probablv  the  most  common  of  the  species  which  were  col- 
lectively designated  by  Glover,  and  are  still  known  by  Southern  plant- 
ers as  <'the  cotton  cut- worm,"  cutting  oflf  the  young  plants  soon  after 
they  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  species  is  a  general 
feeder,  as  we  have  found  it  feeding  upon  grass,  clover,  plantain,  dande- 
lion, cabbage,  cotton,  and  many  other  plants.  Prof.  B.  A.  Forbes  sent 
us  specimens  in  April,  1882,  with  the  statement  that  they  had  seriously 
injured  cabbage-plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Normal,  111. 

In  the  Northern  States  there  is  probably  but  one  generation  in  a 
season,  but  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  the  worms  may  be 
found  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  in  almost  any  stage  of  growth,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  broods  without  an  exten- 
sive rearing  of  individuals.  There  are  probably,  however,  at  least  three 
annual  generations  in  Georgia.  They  pass  the  winter,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  the  larva  state,  retiring  under  sticks  or  stones  during  the 
cold  weather.  This  is  the  worm  to  which  we  refer  presently  in  the 
passage  on  remedies  for  Cabbage  cut-worms,  as  having  been  trapped 
in  such  enormous  numbers  by  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  larva  (Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  a)  is  of  a  dull  gray  color,  and  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  what  we  have  indicated  in  the  popular  name  as  its  gi^n- 
ulate  appearance.  The  whole  body,  when  viewed  with  a  strong  leus,  is 
closely  covered  with  very  small,  round,  blackish  granules,  each  bearing 
a  minute  sharp  point. 

The  general  color  of  the  body  and  front  wings  of  the  moth  (Plate  II, 
Pig.  1,  h)  is  dirty  yellowish  gray.  The  front  wings  are  marked  with 
black,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  hind  wings  are  pure  white  and 
sUghtly  iridescent,  with  faint  brown  shades  at  tips.  Among  upward 
of  fifty  specimens  which  we  have  reared  from  the  larva  the  variation 
is  not  very  marked,  though  some  are  much  darker  than  others. 
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In  the  warm  fall  and  winter  of  1882-^83  a  moth  of  tbis  species  ovi- 
posited October  16,  the  eggs  batched  October  27,  and  the  larv»  had 
reached  full  growth  and  began  transforming  Becember  15,  the  first 
moth  issuing  December  29. 

The  eggs  of  this  species,  which  we  have  obtained  in  onr  vivaria,  are 
laid  in  autumn,  and  were  scattered  irregularly  and  singly  on  grass,*  a 
habit  which  is  exceptional  and  probably  abnormal,  as  the  result  of  con- 
finement. In  shape  and  structure  they  resemble  those  of  saucia,  and  the 
larva)  in  the  earlier  stages  are  loopers,  having  the  first  three  pairs  of 
prolegs  atrophied.  They  are  also  quite  hirsute,  the  hairs  in  the  first 
stage  exceeding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  Dody,  but  relativdy  di- 
minishing with  each  molt.  Pro£  G.  H.  French  has  given  an  account 
(Can.  Ent.  XIY,  pp.  207-9,  Kov.,  1882)  of  the  adolescent  states,  bnt  as 
his  descriptions  of  the  larval  stages  are  mostly  colorational  and  omit  the 
exceptional  structural  features,  we  append  those  drawn  up  from  our 
own  notes: 

DESOBIPTIYE. 

AoBOTiB  AimEXA.-*Xarva.— Average  length,  38°*">.  General  color  dark  gray,  with 
a  slightly  pnrplish  tin^e  on  the  doiBum ;  venter  dingy  white.  Head  same  oolor. 
slightly  polished,  with  indistinct,  pale,  hzownish  markmj^s ;  Ij^e  triangular  frontal 
piece  bordered  each  side  by  a  dark  brownish  stripe,  which  continnes  in  an  obtose 
angle  on  the  vertex,  and  is  crossed  by  some  short  transverse  hnes ;  a  brown  stripe 
beu>w  the  eyes ;  quite  smooth,  with  only  a  few  shallow  transverse  wrinkles.  Clypeus 
whitish,  with  six  quite  deep  impressions ;  mandibles  light  brown  at  basal  half,  the  rest 
black,  and  the  edge  with  live  teeth.  Cervical  shield  grayish,  with  narrow,  white 
median  linej  front  mar^  somewhat  darker :  near  lateru  angle  a  paler,  rather  indis- 
tinct, roundish  spot,  which  extends  to  the  front  margin  in  a  fine  line.  Mediodorsal 
line  very  indistinet,  and  bordered  each  side  by  a  dusky  shade.  A  somewhat  inegular, 
more  or  less  distinct,  narrow,  dusky  line  runs  from  anterior  margin  of  each  joint 
in  an  oblique  direction  to  posterior  pUiferous  wart ;  subdorsal  line  dark  gray, 
though  not  very  diittinct ;  space  below  subdorsal  line  somewhat  paler  than  dorsum, 
and  with  indistinct,  irregular,  dusky  marks ;  snpra-stigmatal  line  whitish,  bordered 
above  by  an  interrupted  blackish  line ;  piliferous  warts  dusky,  and  somewhat  polished ; 
stigmata  deep  black.  The  whcU  body,  doraally  and  ventraUyj  i$  closely  covered  wUk  verjf 
minule*  blackish  gramules,  each  of  which  hears  a  smally  sharp  point  or  tooth,  on  account  of 
whifih  the  9wf ace  appears  and  feels  roughened  to  (he  touch  or  as  if  covered  with  fine  sand. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  color,  the  smaller  specimens  being  generally  paler, 
though  tiiere  are  also  some  full-g^rown  ones  of  the  same  color;  others,  ooth  smau  and 
large,  are  almost  black.  All  varieties  of  this  species  mav,  however,  be  recoffuised  by 
the  characteristic  granulations  of  the  body.    (For  details  see  PL  II,  Fig.  1,  o,  Cjd.e,) 

Pupa.— Length,  about  IS™"'.  Color  reddish-brown,  with  a  somewhat  darker  median 
line  on  abdomen.  Head  small,  with  the  front  slightly  prolonged;  a  more  or  less  deep 
impression  between  base  of  antenna.  Ptothorax  transversely  wrinkled,  the  wrinkles 
quite  coarse  towards  posterior  margin;  posterior  lateral  angle  with  a  dark-brown 
transverse  swelling,  which  closes  the  SJnst  spiracle:  meeothorax  almost  smooth,  with 
a  short  subdorsal,  longitudinal  impression  each  side;  metathorax  and  the  foUowing 
three  abdominal  ioints  with  quite  a  number  of  fine  transverse  wrinkles ;  abdomen  with 
joints  4-7  antenorly  with  a  transverse,  rounded  ridge,  marked  with  quite  a  number 
of  very  coarse  and  deep  impressions,  the  posterior  marsln  being  very  finely  granu- 
lated; stigmata  black;  tip  of  last  jpint  dark  brown,  ending  in  two  stout  teeth,  each 
terminating  in  a  very  fine  spine,  which  is  curved  downward;  each  side,  Just  before 
the  tip.  is  a  small  blackish  tuoercle,  and,  dorsally,  a  little  in  front  of  this  a  short  spine. 
(8eeftVli/,^0 

THE  SHAGBBENED  OTJTWOBM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  malefida  Gaen.) 

[Plate  H;  Pig.  3.] 

This  cat-worm,  which  has  also  been  noticed  to  feed  npon  the  cabbage- 
plant,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Alabama.    Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
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of  Agrotis  annexa  Tr.,  the  preceding  species,  in  company  with  which, 
though  only  in  small  numbers^  it  is  generally  found,  and  from  which  it 
is  not  at  first  sight  easily  distinguished,  having  the  same  size,  shape, 
general  coloration,  and  markings.  Yet  a  careful  examination  will  ena- 
ble its  separation  from  annexa  by  the  general  surface  appearing  minutely 
shagreened  and  lacking  the  spinous  elevations  that  cover  annexa  and 
cause  it  to  feel  rough  when  handled,  while  malefida  feels  smooth.  It  is 
also  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and  a  quite  general  feeder,  affecting,  among 
other  plants,  young  cotton.  It  also  fe^s  &eely  upon  clover,  grass,  and 
different  weeds.  It  lives, almost  exclusively  underground  in  a  tunnel 
several  inches  in  length,  into  which  it  drags  the  cut-off  leaves  and  stems 
to  devour  them  unmolested.  It  transforms  about  an  inch  below  the 
surfoce,  in  an  oval  cavity,  without  a  trace  of  silk.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  yet  unknown. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

AoROTis  MAi^EFiDA. — Xarva.— Average  lesgth.  when  fall  grown,  about  35™*>>. 
Smooth,  with  a  greasy  aspect,  and,  under  a  good  len&  yery  finely  shagreened.  Color 
uniformly  pale  gray,  with  the  venter  somewhat  paler.  Medio-dorsal  line  scarcely 
noticeable.  A  more  or  l^ss  distinct,  rather  broad,  dull  yellowish  subdorsal  line,  illy- 
defined  above,  but  bordered  below  by  a  line  which  is  scarcely  darker  than  the  ffronnd 
color,  but  is  itself  well  defined  below  by  a  faint  and  narrow  pale  line ;  a  faint  and  irreg- 
ular snpra-stigmatal  shade  and  a  dusky  stigmatal  line.  Stigmata  large  andpolished, 
deep  black.  Piliferous  warts  normally  placed,  brownish,  polished,  each  with  a  short, 
Btin,  brown  hair,  that  immediately  behind  the  stigmata  much  the  largest.  Anal  shield 
with  the  posterior  ed<re  lighter.  Cervical  shield  more  distinctly  mottled  with  brown 
and  with  a  paler  mf  <^  in  Ime.  Second  and  third  thoracic  Joints  divided  transversely 
by  five  narrow  and  <^.jte  deep  wrinkles,  with  the  transverse  row  of  piliferou» warts 
on  the  third  wrinkle.  Head  rather  small,  nutant,  and  partly  withdrawn,  finely  sha- 
greened like  the  body,  and  either  uniformly  yellowish-brown  with  larger  or  smaller 
dark  spots,  or  marked  in  front  with  the  two  usual  brownish  oblique  stripes ;  frontal 
triangle  cqucolorous ;  clypeus  with  six  quite  deep  impressions  and  almost  white ; 
labrum  bilobed,  the  lobes  much  rounded;  antenuie,  as  usual,  with  the  first  joint 
white,  the  others  yellow.  Mandibles  with  five  teeth,  black ;  the  basal  half  externally 
yellowish. 

Pifpa.— Average  length,  IB™".  Of  normal  form,  yellowish-brown,  poUshed ;  anal 
tip  short,  somewhat  conical,  and  finely  wrinkled,  furnished  with  twd  short,  stout, 
blaok  thoma  which  at  tip  are  slightly  bent  down  and  of  a  yellowish  color. 

THE  WMAEKED  OUT-WORM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  clandestina  Harr.) 

[Plate  II;  Fig.  4.] 

This  is  a  very  common  insect  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
and  in  Canada.  It  was  originally  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  from  speci- 
mens reared  in  Massachusetts,  and  also  from  a  specimen  received  from 
Dr.  P.  E.  Melsheimer,  of  Dover,  Pa.  Dr.  Melsheimer  called  the  larvae 
^<  com  cnt- worms,"  and  stated  that,  while  their  choice  of  food  was  not 
limited,  they  seemed  to  prefer  young  maize  shortly  after  it  makes  its 
appearance  above  ground.  They  will  feed,  however,  on  all  sorts  of  suc- 
culent vegetables ;  and  early  sown  buckwheat,  young  pumpkin-vines, 
beans,  and  cabbages  are  partiodlarly  mentioned. 

In  our  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  we  made  especial  men- 
tion of  this  species,  stating  that  it  seems  to  prefer  to  attack  low  bushes 
like  currant,  rather  than  to  cUmb  trees,  indicating  cabbage  as  especially 
liable  to  its  attack,  and  mentioning  also  the  fstct  that  apple  buds  are 
occasionally  eaten  by  this  species.    We  also  mentioned  that  it  fed  upon 
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a  species  of  wild  endive  (probably  Oiehoriuni  mtivum}^  nestiing  under 
its  broad  leaves  dorifag  the  day  withoat  entering  the  groand,  and  that 
Mr.  Glover,  of  the  Department  of  Agricultare,  had  known  it  to  attaek 
wheat  in  Maryland. 

The  moths  begin  to  appear  shortly  after  the  middle  of  Jnue,  aiwl  ffv 
commonly  until  the  end  of  Angast,  or  later.  The  lai'VjB  hibernate  ni 
the  usual  manner,  and  transform  to  pupse  the  latter  part  of  May  or  flie 
first  of  June.    The  eggs  are  yet  undescribed. 

The  larva  (Plate  11,  Fig.  4,  a)  and  papa  were  described  at  length  in 
the  Missouri  report  referred  to  (p.  79).  The  larva,  when  fall  grown,  \> 
a  little  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  ash-gray  in  color,  fnelining  to 
dirty  yellow  on  the  back.  The  distinguishing  featore  is  a  row  of  \Aack 
velvet  marks  along  each  side  of  the  back  on  all  but  the  thoracic  join  tj^;, 
and  bearing  a  general  resemblance,  looking  from  anus  to  head,  to  a 
series  of  Ws.  The  head  is  black,  with  a  white  line  in  front  resembling 
an  inverted  T. 

The  moth  (Plate  II,  Fig.  4^  fr)  is  of  a  dark  ash-gray  color,  with  Ikintly 
traced  wavy  bands.  The  mnd  wings  are  dirty  brownish-white,  some- 
what darker  behind. 

THE  GBEAST  OUT- WORM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  xpHhm  Bott) 

[Plate  n;  Pig.  2.] 

We  first  described  the  larva  of  this  insect  in  the  Prairie  Feumer  f&r 
June  22, 1867,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^  Black  Cut-worm,"  but  finding 
afterwards  that  it  was  quite  variable  in  its  coloration,  we  changed  the 
name  iu  our  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  (1869,  p.  80)  to  that 
of  the  ^'  Greasy  Out-worm."  At  that  time  the  technical  name  Affratis 
telifera  was  employed,  tMs  being  the  name  under  which  the  moth  was 
first  described  in  this  country  by  Harris,  In  his  Beport  on  Insects  Inju- 
rious to  Vegetation,  1841,  p.  323;  but  subsequent  investigations  have 
shown  that  th^  moth  occurs  also  in  Europe,  and  had  been  described  in 
1776  by  Von  Bottenburg,  by  the  trivial  name  of  ffpsilony  and  later  by 
Hiibner  by  the  name  of  mftua, 

,  It  is,  in  &ct^  one  of  the  cosmopolitan  insects,  as  widely  distributed  as 
Hetiothis  armmera^the  parent  of  BoU-worm  and  Corn-Worm,  or  as 
Cynthia  cardui — the  well  known  thistle  butterfly.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  our  Korth  American  eut-worms,  and  is  found  from  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to  Kova  Scotia,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Manitoba. 
It  is  found  in  England  and  all  over  Europe.  In  Asia  it  has  been  cap- 
tured, in  many  localities  in  India  and  China.  In  Africa  it  is  recorded 
from  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Swftli 
America  specimens  have  been  found  in  Venezuela,  at  Bahia,  Brazil^  and 
Montevideo^  Uruguay.  It  has  also  been  received  from  Kew  25eal»nd, 
and  firom  several  localities  in  Australia,  including  Ad^ide  and  Mfrre- 
ton  Bay,  Queensland.  These  localities  are  tak^  fiirom  the  British  Mif- 
seum  Catalogue.  Guen^  gives  as  the  habitat  e^'  the  speeies,  all  of 
Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  larva  has  a  most  emphatic  and  pemicious  cutting  habit.  We 
liave  known  it  to  cut  off  large  tomato-plants  that  were  over  G  Jnchet^ 
in  height,  generally  at  an  inch  above  ground.  After  severing  on«) 
plant,  the  same  worm  would  travel  to  other  plants,  and  thus,  iii  a  single 
night,  would  ruin  three  or  four.    In  quite  hard,  clayey,  corn  latKl,  eiMrh 
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worm  was  found  to  have  a  smooth  burrow,  in  which  it  lay  hidden  during 
the  day,  and  to  the  bottbm  of  which  it  could  generally  be  traced. 

iN'othing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  its  voracious  appetite.  It  is  reported 
as  one  of  the  species  especially  destructive  to  corn-fields  and  gardens. 
It  destroys  young  tomato  and  tobacco  plants,  and,  in  confinement,  feeds 
with  equal  relish  on  apple  and  grape  leaves,  and  has  been  found  in  a 
garden  cutting  oflF  cypress  vines  ( QuafnocUt),  It  is  also  one  of  the  cotton 
cut- worms  of  the  South. 

No  absolute  proof  has  yet  been  published  that  it  is  a  cabbage  insect. 
Harris,  in  drawing  up  his  description,  says  simply  that  it  was  one  of  five 
species  of  cut-worms  procured  in  the  months  of  June  and  July :  "  Some 
of  them  were  dug  up  among  cabbage-plants,  some  from  potato-hills, 
and  others  from  the  corn-field  and  flower  garden^  (Ins.  Inj.  Veg..  443). 
We  are  therefore  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  larva  might  not  hate 
been  taken  from  the  cabbage-roots.  But  while  in  Saitit  Louis,  we  i'e- 
ceived  on  one  occasion  two  half- grown  larva  of  this  species  fromt  Mr. 
K.  0.  Burch,  of  Jefferson  City,  with  an  account  of  how  they  cnt  off  his 
cabbage  plants  below  and  above  the  ground  (May  3, 186S),  and  in  Mfty, 
1870,  we  found  the  partly  grown  larvre  cutting  off'  young  cabbages  abottt 
one-half  inch  above  the  ground. 

There  is  with  this  species  either  a  dual  method  of  hibernation  or  else 
it  is  double-brooded.  Lists  of  local  fauna  show  that  the  moth  has  b6e<i 
captured  abundantly  in  Massachusetts  in  April,  and  again  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  In  Canada  it  is  found  from  June  to  October, 
and  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen  has  been  taken  as  late  as  October  1.  In 
Missouri,  on  several  occasions  between  1868  and  1876,  w€i  took  full- 
grown  larvsB  about  May  1,  but  in  no  instance  did  they  transfottn  to 
moths  before  July,  and  in  one  case  the  transformation  was  delayed  un- 
til late  in  August,  whether  abnormally  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  Farther 
south  the  pupa  has  been  several  times  plowed  up  during  the  winter 
months  and  mistaken  for  the  pupa  of  the  cotton- worm.  December  3, 
1878,  one  was  found  at  Virgin^  Point,  Tex.,  which  gave  forth  the  ttidth 
on  the  6th.  April  22  a  number  of  the  pupse  w^e  sent  to  us  which  had 
been  plowed  up  in  a  cotton-field  at  Americus,  6a.;  the  moths  issued 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  show  either 
that  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  time  of  development  and  mode  of 
hibernation,  or  that  there  are  two  broods  in  the  !If  orthem  States,  and  no 
more  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

We  have  already  given  (First  Missouri  Eeport,  p.  80)  descriptions  of 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  adult,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 
The  larva  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  a,  6),  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  loH^,  of  a 
dull  lead-brown  color,  with  Gxe  longitudinal  indistinct  lighter  stHpes. 
The  underside  of  the  body  is  dim  greenish-yellow.  The  moth  (Plate  ll, 
Fig.  2,  o)  has  dark-brown  front  wings,  with  a  bluish  tinge  on  the  fore 
border,  and  with  a  dark  brown  lance-shap^d  mark  running  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  a  kidney-shaped  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
The  hind  wings  are  pearly  white  and  semi-transparent. 

The  eggs,  which  have  not  before  been  described,  are  laid  in  small 
batches,  and  often  in  two  or  three  layers,  covered  sparsely  with  long 
scales  from  the  abdom^i  of  the  female  moth.  They  are  pale  fulvous  in 
color  and  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  the  base  beilxg  soiflrewhat  fiftttened. 
The  polar  libs  are  not  veiy  distinct,  and  the  crown  is  small.  Th(?se 
eggs  we  have  fotind  laid  on  peach  and  sycamore  leaves  upon  whfieh  the 
larvsB  do  not  feed.  The  larva  in  the  first  stage  is^  also,  a  semilooper, 
the  front  prolegs  being  atrophied.  The  species  is  parasitized  by  Ta- 
<Ainid«,  Which  we  have  often  bred  from  it. 
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THE  SPECKLED  OUTWOEM. 

(Larva  of  Mamestra  subjuncta  G.  &  B.) 

[Plate  nj  Fig.  6.] 

This  cat- worm  was  also  one  of  the  species  described  and  figured  by 
us  in  the  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  for  1868.  We  found  it 
on  two  occasions  hi<}ing  under  cabbage-plants  in  a  truck  garden  in  Saint 
Louis,  and  in  confinement  it  feeds  ravenously  on  cabbage-leaves,  so  that 
it  may  safely  be  pnt  down  as  a  cabba$:e  insect 

The  species  has  been  found  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Canada,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  probably  occapies  all  tlie  intermediate  ground,  if  it 
does  not  extend  beyond  these  limits. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  is  but  one  annual  generation,  and  the  moths 
fly  in  Massachusetts  in  June  and  July,  in  Canada  in  July  and  August. 
A  favorite  hiding  place  for  the  worms  in  the  spring  is  under  bits  of  ma- 
nure in  clover-fldds.  This  cut- worm  is  parasitized  by  the  ichueumonid 
Paniscus  geminatus  of  Say,  a  large  species  which  deposits  a  single  egg  on 
each  worm.  The  tough,  black,  silvery  cocoon  of  the  parasite  is  span 
within  the  pupa  of  the  cut- worm  and  completely  fills  the  .cavity. 

Pull  descriptions  of  the  different  stages  will  be  found  in  the  report 
just  referred  to.  The  larva  (Pigs,  a,  p,  c)  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
several  characteristics,  but  more  especially  by  being  speckled  as  with 
pepper  and  salt,  when  viewed  with  a  pocket  lens,  the  ground  color  be- 
ing fiesh-gray,  with  a  tinge  of  rust  color  in  the  middle  of  each  joint. 
Before  changing  to  chrysalis  it  acquires  a  uniform,  pale,  dirty  yellow 
color  with  the  markings  almost  obliterated.  It  bears  an  interrupted 
dorsal  and  subdorsal  white  line,  these  lines  being  quite  distinct  on  the 
posterior  half,  and  indistinct  on  the  anterior  half,  of  each  joint;  and  a 
Btigmatal  line  on  each  side,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  moth  (Plate  11,  Pig.  5,  d)  expands  38°»"».  The  front  wings  are 
blackish-brown  above,  shaded  with  flesh-color,  and  are  characterized 
by  the  ordinary  spots  being  very  large,  flesh-colored,  and  distinctly 
limited.  The  hind  wings  are  smoky-blackish,  paler  toward  the  base, 
and  marked  obscurely,  if  at  all.  The  eggs  of  this  species,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  known,  are  laid  (as  we  have  ascertained  in  confine- 
ment) in  the  fall  in  batches  of  fix)m  fifty  to  sixty,  and  generally  in  two 
layers.  In  shape  they  closely  resemble  those  of  sauda^  which  we  figure, 
and  in  color  they  are  at  first  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  becoming  reddish- 
brown  before  hatching.  The  young  larvte  are,  also,  semi-loopers,  the 
first  and  second  pairs  of  prolegs  being  atrophied. 

THE  GLASSY  OUT-WOEM. 

(Larva  of  Hadena  devastatriXj  Brace.) 

[Plate  IHj  Pigs.  3, 4.J 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  five  species  of  cut-worm  moths  bred 
by  I>r.  Harris  firom  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  worms,  and  described  without 
reference  to  tiieir  distinctive  larvae.  He  states  that  he  was  assured  by 
one  of  his  friends  that  his  fifth  species  was  the  mt>th  of  <^the  Cabbage 
Cut-worm."  Dr.  Harris  identifi^  this  moth  with  the  Phalama  NocUia 
devastatoTy  described  by  Mr.  John  ]P.  Brace  in  SUliman's  Journal,  ToL  J 
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(1818),  p.  154,  and  placed  it  in  the  genns  Agrotis.  The  original  descrip- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brace  from  moths  bred  from  pupee  fonnd  in  a 
cabbage-field,  and  there  remains  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  true  cabbage 
insect 

The  larva  of  this  species  was  unknown  until  1869,  when  we  published 
a  fitU  description  of  it  {loe.  cit.^  p.  83).  The  larva  from  which  this  de- 
scription was  taken  was  found  May  1  under  a  wild  endive,  the  leaves 
of  whidi  it  had  evidently  been  eating.  It  was  about  half  grown.  In 
the  breeding-jar  to  which  it  was  transfen^ed,  it  burrowed  immediately 
under  ground  and  fed  until  the  time  of  its  transformation  entirely  on 
grass-roots;  although  other  food  was  plentiful.  On  June  19  it  changed 
to  a  pupa,  and  came  forth  as  a  moth  July  7. 

Mr.  Brace's  account  of  its  life-history  was  to  a  certain  extent  errone- 
0U8.  He  stated  that  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  autumn,  near  the 
ground  and  at  the  roots  of  trees ;  that  the  eggs  batch  the  following  May 
and  the  worms  attain  their  growth  in  four  weeks,  remain  in  the  pupa 
state  four  weeks  longer,  and  come  forth  as  moths  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Dr.  Harris,  however,  Justly  criticises  this  statement  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  words :  ^<  From  what  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  the 
other  kinds  of  Agrotis  and  from  the  size  thai  the  Cabbage  Out-worms  are 
fonnd  to  have  attained  in  May,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  they  must  gener- 
ally be  hatched  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that^  after  feeding  awhile 
on  such  food  as  they  can  find  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
they  descend  deeper  into  the  ground  and  remain  curled  up  in  little  cavi- 
ties which  each  one  makes  for  itself  in  the  earth  till  the  following 
spring." 

The  Glassy  Cutworm  (Plate  III,  Fig.  3)  may  at  on^sebe  distinguished 
from  the  other  cut-worms  which  we  have  described  by  its  translucent, 
glassy-green  body,  in  contrast  with  the  very  distinct,  hard,  polished, 
dark-brown  cervical  shield,  and  a  bright  venetianred  head. 

The  moth  (Plate  III,  Fig.  4)  resembles  in  general  appearance  Agrotis 
inessariOj  previously  described,  the  ground-color  being  the  same.  It  is 
larger  in  size,  the  wavy,  transverse  lines  are  more  nearly  equidistant, 
the  arrow-shaped  spots  which  emanate  from  the  outer  line  are  darker 
and  more  distmct,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  large  kidney-shaped  spot 
is  almost  always  quite  white.  These  are  tlie  superficial  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  by  their  structural  characters  they 
are  placed  in  different  genera.  No  description  of  the  eggs  has  been 
published. 

THE  VARIEGATED  OUT-WOBM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  saucia  Treitschke.) 

[Plate  in }  Figs.  1,2.] 

This  cut-worm  was  treated  of  in  our  First  Missouri  Entomological 
Bejwrt  (i)p.  72-74)  under  the  name  of  Agrotis  inermis  Harris.  It  is  a 
common  8i)ecies  throughout  North  America  and  Europe,  and  has  been 
fonnd  in  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe.  It  is  a  very  general  feeder. 
Kaltenbach  mentions  it  as  feeding  upon  Stellaria^  Litorella^  Plantagoj 
afid  Rumex  in  Europe.  In  this  country  we  have  found  these  larvce 
abundantly  in  cabbage-patches,  and  have  fed  them  in  confinement  upon 
cabbage,  ^pe  leaves,  strawberry  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  Eupatorium, 
and  also  of  White  mulberry.  We  also,  upon  one  occasion,  found  a  sin- 
gle larva  climbing  in  a  willow  tree  in  the  day-time,  and  this  specimen 
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was  fed  apon  willow  leaves.  We  have  known  it  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  yoting  grape-vines  in  cold  frames,  as  well  as  to  yonng  lettoce 
plants^  and  one  of  onr  oorrespondents  accidentally  raised  a  nnmber  of 
larvae  from  the  egg  to  half  growth  which  had  fed  exclusively  on  apples, 
form  want  of  other  food. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  (Plate  III,  Fig.  2)  are  quite  small,  of  a  pink 
cc^or,  with  ribs  radiating  from  the  summit,  and  are  deposited  in  small 
batches.  Firom  the  evidence  which  we  have  collected  it  seems  to  be 
the  universal  habit  of  this  8X>ecies  to  lay  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of 
various  trees.  We  have  found  them  upon  the  leaves  of  Cherry,  Apple, 
Mulberry,  and  Peach,  and  have  never  found  them  in  other  situatiobs. 

The  newly-hatched  larva  is  dirty  yellow  in  color,  covered  with  da^fc 
oonspicnons  spots ;  it  feeds  openly  and  loops  somewhat  in  its  walk. 
After  the  first  molt  the  dark  spots  become  almost  obliterat^l,  and  it 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  the  full-grown  worm,  assuming  at  the  same 
time  the  normal  cut-worm  habit.  The  fcill-grown  larva  (Plate  III,  tig, 
1,  Oyb,  e)is  about  2  inches  kmg,is  finely  mottled  with  dull  flesh-brown  a^ 
black,  and  has  dark  velvety,  longitudinal  maiks  along  the  sides  of  the 
back.  It  is  lighter  on  the  sides  than  on  the  back,  and  has  a  flesh-col- 
ored stripe  below  the  stigmata.  The  pupa  is  of  normal  fbrm,  deep 
mahogany^brown  in  color,  and  has  a  single  point  at  its  extremity. 

The  general  color  of  the  moth  (^ate  IQ,  Fig.  1,  d)  is  dark  browniA- 
gray,  some  specimens  being  almost  black  along  the  fimit  edge  of  the 
upper  wings,  while  others  have  this  edge  of  a  dull  golden^bttff  color. 

The  development  of  the  species  is  quite  rapid,  as  wHl  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  our  notes : 

Eggs  fonnd  on  apple  hatched  April  17 ;  larvea  entered  the  ground  May  15  to  S^ ; 
motna  issued  June  3  to  8. 

Begs  found  on  leaf  of  mulberry  hatched  May  24 ;  larras  entered  the  ground  June  15; 
motna  issued  June  28  to  July  5. 

Eggs  found  on  peach  twig  hatehed  April  9.  Another  hatoh  hatched  April  35 ;  moths 
from  the  latter  batch  issuod  June  26. 

Batch  of  egffs  found  April  29  hatch  May  2 ;  larvee  entered  ground  May  31 ;  moths 
iflscMd  June  rTT 

These  notes  were  all  made  at  Saint  Louis,  and  indicate  at  least  two 
annual  generations,  with  a  possibility  of  three. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different  stages  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  report  cited  in  the  opening  sentence* 

REMEDIES  FOB  CABBAGE  CUT.WOBMS. 

Up  to  quite  recent  times  no  good  remedy  for  cut- worms  had  been  pro- 
posed which  did  not  involve  mnch  time  and  labor  in  the  carrying  out. 
The  use  of  drensings  for  the  soil  was  found  unsatisfactory ;  fall  plowing 
accomplislied  tlie  end  incompletely;  applications  to  the  plants  were  not 
lasting  in  tlieir  effects }  and  the  best  writers,  including  Curtis,  Harris, 
and  Fitch,  have  concluded  that  digging  tiie  worms  out  of  their  burrows 
by  hand  and  destroying  them  is  the  only  complete  and  satisfactory 
thing  to  do. 

A  preventive  urged  by  one  of  Harris's  correspondents  was,  to  wrap 
the  stem  of  the  young  plant,  on  setting  it  out,  in  a  walnut  leat^  through 
which  the  worms  will  not  penetrate  to  reach  the  stem,  and  the  same 
idea  has  since  been  used  with  good  effect  in  small  gardens,  with  the 
substitution  of  heavy  lirown  paper  for  the  walnut  leaf.  A  good  deal  of 
time  and  care  is  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  wrapping  of  the  stem,  aiid 
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this  constitutes,  so  fskv  as  ve  are  aware,  the  only  objection  to  the  fise  of 
this  preveutive. 

One  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  ont-worm  remedies  eonsists  in  tmpp4ng 
the  worms  in  deep  holes  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  For  this  pnrpoHe 
a  long,  smooth^  sharpened  stake,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter^  is  nsed, 
and  almost  as  fiast  as  a  person  can  walk  through  the  field  it  can  be 
tlirast.once  or  twice  deep  into  the  ground  near  each  plant,  leaving  a 
smooth,  round  hole  out  of  which  the  cut- worms,  having  onee  fallen  in, 
cannot  crawl,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  their  nocturnal  prowliiigs 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  drop  into  these  wells.  In  connection  with  this 
remedy  it  has  always  been  advised  to  go  through  the  field  in  the  morn- 
ing and  crush  the  worms  by  agaiii  thrusting  the  stake  into  each  bole; 
but  where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  this  is  unnecessary  labor,  as,  if  the  hole 
left  by  the  dibble  be  smooth  and  firm,  the  worms  do  no  farther  harm,  as 
they  cannot  escape  and  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  perish  without 
transforming.  This  remedy  was  advocated  m  the  newspapers  as  long 
ago  as  1817,  and  we  have  frequently  employed  it  to  advantage. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  of  the  opinion  that  vegetable  gardens  and  corn-fields 
we»e  in  a  measure,  if  not  chiefly,  supplied  with  the  worms  from  neigh* 
boring  pastures  and  grass  lota  He,  therefore,  advised  the  plowing  of 
a  single  deep  furrow  around  the  field  to  be  protected,  experiments  hav- 
ing ^own  him  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  the  worms  climb  a 
nearly  perpendicular  bank  of  earth.  Falt|>lowing  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, but  is  chiefly  useful  in  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds  upon 
which  the  young  worms  are  nounshed,  and  the  more  thoroughly  a  piece 
of  land  intended  for  cabbage  is  kept  dean,  fi'om  September  till  plant- 
ing time  the  ensuing  spring,  the  more  free  it  will  be  from  cut-worms. 

We  have  now  to  record  what  we  have  proved  by  experience  to  be  a 
moT'e  effectual  method  of  ridding  land  of  cut-worms  than  any  of  those 
hitherto  proposed.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  use  of  poisoned  balls  of  any  suc- 
culent plant,  a  method  Which  we  successfully  used  in  Missouri  in  1875. 
One  of  our  most  valued  correspondents,  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Wilmington 
Island,  near  Sayannah,  6a.,  has  long  fought  cut-worms  by  trapping 
them  under  leaves  and  grass.    To  make  use  of  his  own  words: 

"  My  method  of  dealing  with  cut- worms  of  late  years  has  been  to 
remove  them  from  the  field  before  the  crop  to  be  jeopardized  is  up  or 
the  plants  are  put  out.  By  placing  cabbage  leaves  and  bundles  of 
grass  s^ong  the  rows  of  watermelon-hills  four  years  ago,  I  caught,  by 
hunting  them  daily,  1,538  worms  on  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  before 
the  seed  came  up,  and  lost  but  a  single  melon  plant.  On  one  occasion 
I  captured,  one  morning,  fifty-eight  of  all  sizes  under  a  single  turnip 
leaf,  and  my  son  found  fifteen  at  the  root  of  a  single  small  cabbage 
plant." 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  wrote  Dr.  Oemler  that  his  remedy  would  be 
much  improved  in  point  of  economy  of  labor,  if  he  poisoned  his  traps 
before  setting  them,  or,  in  other  words,  if  ne  sprinkled  his  cabbage 
leaves  of  grass,  or  other  forage  used  for  this  purpose,  with  a  solution  of 
Paris  green  or  London  purple,  in  order  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  the  worms  in  the  morning. 

We  again  quote  from  Dr.  Oemler  concerning  the  practical  working  of 
thisirlan: 

**  After  the  laud  is  prepared  for  cabbages  or  any  other  crop  needing 
protection,  I  place  cabbage  or  turnip  leaves  in  rows  15  or  20  feet 
apart  all  over  the  field,  and  about  the  satne  distance  apart  in  the 
i:&ws.  The  leaves  are  first  dipped  in  a  well-stirred  mixture  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Paris  green  to  the  backet  of  water  j  or  they  may  be  first 
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moistened,  then  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Paris  green  to 
twenty  of  flour,  and  placed  carefully  with  the  dusted  surface  next  to 
the  ground.  Two  such  applications,  particularly  in  cloudy  weather,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  will  suffice  to  allow  the  cat- worms  to 
make  away  with  themselves,  which  they  generally  do  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. This  plan,  first  recommended  by  Professor  Biley,  is  the  best  I 
have  found.  Whoever  adopts  it  will  rid  himself  of  the  pest  at  least 
cost  and  trouble,  and  will  not  be  compelled  to  replant  constantly  or  to 
sow  his  seed  thickly .''* 

In  our  own  experience  we  used  chiefly  clover  sprinkled  with  Paris-green 
water  and  laid  at  intervals  between  the  rows,  in  loosely-tied  masses  or 
balls,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  prolonging  the  freshness  of 
the  bait  and  of  affording  a  lure  for  shelter. 

OTHEB  CABBAGE  IHSEbTB. 

THE  IMBRICATED  SNOUTBEETLB. 

{Epicasms  imbricatus  Say.) 

Order  G0LE0PTERA5  family  OTiORHTNCHtDJS. 

[Plate  in;  Fig.  6.] 

This  widely-distributed  beetle,  found  in  every  portion  of  our  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
first  figured  by  us  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  July  1 8, 1863,  for  an  article  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  subsequently  treated  as  an  injurious  species  in  our  Third 
Missouri  Entomological  Report  We  th»e  stated  that  it  frequently 
damaged  apple  and  cherry  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  by  gnawing 
the  trees  and  fruit,  and  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  more  Western  States, 
occurring  much  more  commonly  west  than  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1873  we  received  it  from  Iowa  as  doing  some  damage  to  com,  and 
it  is  often  quite  abundant  in  corn-fields  in  Western  States.  In  1879  this 
weevil  made  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  in  Monroe  Gounty,  East 
Tennessee.  Upon  the  truck  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Boyd,  of  Sweet- 
water, it  was  especially  numerous,  destroying  not  only  cabbages,  but 
radishes,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  com,  and  beets. 
Peas,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  tomatoes  were  not  touched.  Onions  suf- 
fered particularly,  and  stalks  were  sent  to  the  Department  filled  with 
holes  gnawed  by  the  weevil.  In  treating  of  this  occurrence,  Professor 
Gomstock  (Annual  Report  Department  of  Agriculture,  1879,  p.  249,  is- 
sued October,  1880),  said: 

<'  From  this  remarkable  occurrence  on  so  many  new  fbod-plants  and 
so  fieur  east,  this  insect  becomes  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  Eastern 
market  gardeners  may  ere  long  have  a  new  foe  to  contend  with.'' 

Guriously  enough,  before  this  report  was  out  of  press  we  received 
specimens  of  the  same  insect  fix)m  Prof.  George  Thnrber,  of  New  York 
Gity,  with  the  statement  that  they  had  been  received  from  Felton,  Del., 
where  they  were  <^  destroying  the  early  cabbage,  eating  the  leaves,  and 
sucking  the  juice  Irom  the  stem.''  This  statement  we  published  in  the 
Annerican  Mntamologist  for  August,  1880  (Yol.  Ill ;  new  series,  Yol.  I, 
p.  200).    The  beetle  had  not  l^n  noticed  in  that  locality  before  as  a 

*  Tmck-farming  at  the  South.  A  guide  to  the  raising  of  vegetahlee  for  the  northern 
markets,  by  Dr.  A.  Oeniler.    Orange  Jndd  Company^  1883. 
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pest,  and,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  it  seems  not  to  have  done  much 
damage  since. 

This  beetle  has  the  habit  of  ^^  playing  possam,"  a  habit  which  is  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  snout-beetles. 

The  early  stages  of  the  species  have  not  yet  been  observed,  but  the 
larv»  will,  without  much  doubt,  be  found  feeding  upon  the  roots  (ex- 
ternally) of  one  or  more  of  the  food-plant«  of  the  adult  beetle,  just  as 
do  the  larvae  of  Fuller's  Eose-Beetle  {Aomopaotes  fulleH),  described  in 
our  annual  report  to  this  Department  for  1878. 

From  its  habits  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  contend  with  this  insect 
when  it  occurs  unexi>ectedly  and  in  large  numbers.  In  small  srardens 
the  vegetables  can  be  saved  by  hand-picbing  the  beetles,  and  in  cases 
where  it  occurs  on  large  truck  farms  we  should  advise  the  use  of  the 
pyrethrum  infusion.  We  know  this  to  be  effectual  with  the  rose-beetle 
above  mentioned. 

A  beetle,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Packutl  (BecoRd  Ann.  Eep.  as  Entomologist  of  Massachusetts, 
1872,  pp.  14, 16 ;  repeated  in  Hayden's  9th  F.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  1876,  p. 
676)  as  being  net  uncommon  in  Essex  Gounty,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  Otiorhynehuspicipes,  Fabr.,  and  is  believed  to  be  an  importation  from 
England,  where  it  does  much  damage,  according  to  Ourtis^to  Gabbage 
and  other  crudferse.  It  is  very  doubtftd,  however,  whether  Packard  has 
correctly  determined  the  species,  as  coleopterists  do  not  recognize  it  as 
occurring  in  America.  It  is  prooable  that  one  of  the  other  two  species 
of  the  genus  that  are  known  to  occur  in  Massachusetts,  viz,  9uloatu8  and 
ligneuSf  have  been  confounded  with  it. 

THE  WAVY-STEIPBD  FLEA-BEETLB. 

{Phyllotreta  vitkttay  Fabricius.) 

Order  Goleoptera  ;  &mily  GHRYSOMSLiBiB. 

[Plate  nij  Fig.  6.] 

HASrrS  AND  NATURAL  HISTOBY. 

This  littleinsectis  one  of  our  most  familiar  garden  pests.  It  abounds 
throughout  the  summer  on  all  our  eruGiferous  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
turnip,  radish,  mustard  j  upon  charlock  (Sinapis)^  shepherd's  purse, 
(Oap8ella)y  stock  (MaUhtola)  rocket  (Hesperis)^  and  many  other  plants 
of  the  same  family,  occasionally  going  without  its  limits  and  feeding 
upon  other  convenient  plants,  such  as  the  common  garden  pea.  It  often 
occurs  in  great  numbers,  and  injures  the  cabbage  crop  severely.  Its 
general  appearance  is  well  known  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  oval  in  shape, 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  shining  black  Si  color,  except  that  the  wing- 
covers  have  each  a  broad,  wavy,  longitudinal  band  of  a  pale  yellow 
color.  Its  hind  thighs  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  a  great  jumper,  as 
the  popular  name  would  indicate.  The  work  of  the  beetle  itself  upon 
cabbage  consists  in  eating  innumerable  small  pits  into  the  surfiEuse  of 
the  leaf,  never,  except  upon  the  ten<lerest  and  thinnest  extremities,  eat- 
ing through  the  leaf  substance.  With  the  thin-leaved  mustard,  how- 
ever,  Hie  case  is  different,  and  the  foliage  becomes  riddled  with  holes. 

The  habits  of  this  flea-beetle  have  been  written  upon  by  Harris,  Fitch, 
Shimer,  and  others.  Harris  had  no  knowledge  of  the  immature  forms 
(Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  p.  129).    Fitch  (Eleventh  Eeport,  Ins.  N.  T.,  p.  46) 
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described  at  length  the  observations  of  Mr.  H.  Le  Keux  (Trans.  Eat* 
Boc.  Loud.  XL,  24)  upon  the  closely  allied  European  HaUica  nemorum, 
showing  that  the  larvae  ruined  tb^  leaves  of  tomips  and  allied  pUmts, 
aud  pupated  under  ground.  Then,  having  remarked  upon  the  similar- 
ity in  appearance  between  the  two  species,  he  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  This 
account  will  consequently  apply  to  our  insect  in  every  respect,  it  is 
probable,  as  exactly  as  though  it  was  the  insect  upon  which  the  obser- 
vations were  made." 

The  fallacy  of  this  belief  was  shown  by  Dr.  Shimer  {American  Nafr 
uraUst^  IX,  1869,  p.  514,  and  American  JEntomolcgistj  1,  p.  158),  who  has 
recoiled  numerous  observatious  proving  that,  the  Iarv»  live  nnder- 
ground,  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  cruciferous  plants.  Goneeming  the 
damage  done  by  the  larvfld,  he  says : 

^^  Every  year  the  young  cabbage  plants  and  turnips  in  this  region 
(Mount  Carroll,  Carroll  County,  Illinois)  receive  great  damage  from 
these  larvse,  and  often  when  we  have  dry  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  early  in  June,  the  cabbage  plants  are  ruined.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  plants  are  killed  outright  in  Jnne,  and  the  biilanoe  ren- 
dered scarcely  fit  for  planting,  but  when  the  ground  is  wet  to  the  sur- 
face all  the  time,  by  irequent  rains,  the  young  plant  is  able  to  defend 
itself  much  more  Qii'ectually  by  throwing  out  roots  at  the  surface  of  the 
gi*ouod  when  the  main  or  center  root  is  devoured  by  the  larva;  but  in 
dry  weather  these  surface  roots  find  no  nourishment,  and  the  plant  must 
perish." 

These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  our  own  and  by  those  of 
several  of  our  correspondents,  among  them  Dr.  A.  W.  Hoffmeister,  of 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  The  case,  however,  is  complicated  from  the  fact 
that  a  very  closely-allied  species  {Fhyllotreta  zimmermanm),  which  we 
shall  treat  of  next,  is  a  leaf-miner  in  the  larva  state. 

The  eggs  of  the  Wavy-striped  Plea-beetle,  as  found  upon  radishes  by 
Miss  Murtfeldt,  are  deposited  two  or  three  together  upon  the  root  near 
the  crown,  in  an  irregular  excavation  gnawed  by  the  i>erfect  beetle. 
They  are  very  minute  and  fragile,  of  an  oval  form  and  a  ti-ansluoent 
white  color.  The  larva  (Plate  III,  Fig.  6,  a)  is  slender,  subcylindrical, 
and  tapers  at  each  end.  The  color  is  pale  yeUowish- white,  with  brown 
head  and  anal  plate,  and. with  thoracic  marks  and  transverse  rows  of 
minute  hair-bearing  warts,  as  in  the  figure. 

BBM£PIBS. 

The  question  of  remedies  is  one  which  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily 
solved,  though  with  care  and  watchfulness  it  is  possible  to  keep  vege- 
tables almost  entirely  free  from  this  :fiea-beetle.  Dr.  Fitch  details  ex- 
periments with  many  of  the  substances  recommended,  and  his  conclu- 
sions, from  bis  own  experiments  and  those  of  Le  Keux  aud  others,  arc 
about  as  follows : 

The  beetles  pretty  generally  forsake  the  plants  which  have  been 
dusted  with  lime,  plaster,  ashes,  soot,  Scotch  snuff,  sulphur,  or  with 
two  or  three  of  these  substances  mixed*  Dry  unleached  ashes  se«m  to 
produce  the  most  marked  effect  in  driving  away  the  beetles.  "But," 
Dr,  Fitch  goes  on  to  say,  "  although  these  substances,  ashes  especially, 
usually  suffice  for  driving  these  flea-beetles  from  the  plants,  my  obser- 
vations assure  me  of  the  fact  that  a  season  occasionally  arrives  when 
they  fail  of  having  any  perceptible  effect.  The  iusects  at  tunes  become 
more  bold  and  fearless  than  is  their  common  habit.  Numbers  of  tliem 
will  cling  to  the  leaf,  regardless  of  the  dust  falling  upon  them,  and 
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same  iudividuals  being  stationed  in  the  little  pits  which  they  have 
eatftn  in  the  thick  textuie  of  the  leaves,  and  others  down  in  the  axils 
at  the  buKP  of  the  leafstalks,  pertinaciously  remain,  regardless  of  aqy 
jaxriag  or  shaking  of  the  plants,  and  are  only  dislodged  by  crowding 
them  ont  from  their  lairs  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  other  impLementa 
And  though  the  plants  be  kept  well  dusted  over  with  ashes,  and  the 
beetles  repeatedly  driven  off  from  them,  they  immediately  return  to 
them  again." 

It  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  season  like  this  which  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  contradictory  opinions  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticuliO*  remedy.  But  these  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned  have 
no  effect  in  actually  lessening  the  numbers  of  the  beetles — they  simply 
drive  these  from  one  patch  to  another.  Dr.  Fitch  heartily  recommended 
the  keeping  of  broods  of  young  chickens  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  de- 
scribed the  aetirity  with  which  these  fowls  search  for  the  flea-beetles 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  devour  them.  He  also  advised  the 
domestication  of  toads  in  the  garden  on  the  testimony  of  a  speaker  at 
the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  in  1864,  who  bad  cut  open  a  toad 
which  he  feared  was  feeding  on  his  bees,  and  examined  its  stomach,  in 
which  he  found  ^^two  long,  hairy  caterpillars,  and  numerous  heads  and 
parts  of  beetles;  but  the  bulk  was  made  up  of  a  sort  of  cabbage  beetle 
or  flea,  jet  black,  of  small  size,  with  a  hard  shell,  which  I  had  noticed 
very  abundant  on  my  cabbages  and  turnips.'' 

These  remedies  may  of  course  answer  in  small  gardens,  where  but  a 
few  heads  are  grown,  and  will  also  considerably  reduce  the  damage  in 
larger  flelds ;  but  large  truck  farmers  need  something  better,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pyrethrum  mixture  or  the  infusion  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  No  conclusive  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  tried.  Miss  Murtfeldt,  whom  we  charged  to  make  particular  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  this  insect,  has  reported  as  follows  as 
to  Pyrethrum:  <*  Its  effect  on  the  Striped  Fiearbeetle  which  riddles  the 
young  leaves  of  cabbage,  cresses,  and  other  cruciferous  plants  is  rather 
to  drive  the  beetles  off  than  to  kill  them.  It  seldom  absolutely  kills 
them,  but  if  thickly  applied  it  produces  temporary  stupefaction.  There 
are  at  least  two  successive  broods  of  this  beetle,  appearing  in  greatest 
numbers  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  of  July ;  and  if  the  powder 
be  applied  occasionally  to  plants  liable  to  attack  at  these  seasons,  a 
great  deal  of  injury  may  be  averted,"  In  another  place  she  gives  an 
entry  from  her  diary,  as  follows :  "  July  7.  Used  the  powder  freely  on 
some  plants  of  sweet  alyssum  that  were  being  ruined  by  the  Striped 
Flea-beetle.  It  did  not  produce  any  immediate  paralyzing  effect,  but 
evidently  caused  the  beetles  to  '  vacate,'  as  none  of  the  latter  were  to 
be  found  on  or  about  the  plants  on  the  succeeding  day." 

The  remedy  employed  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  the  well-known  fruit  and 
vegetable  grower,  for  both  this  and  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetle  is 
wi^  worthy  of  mention  here.  He  sprinkles  his  vines  with  a  liquid  made 
chiefly  of  soaked  tobacco  stems  and  soft  soap,  and  then  powders  them 
with  Ume. 

The  following  experience  of  Mr.  J.  M»  Nicholson,  of  Godkinville,  N. 
0.,  which  we  published  in  the  Eurai  New  Yorker  for  November  3, 1883,  is, 
however,  well  worthy  of  being  put  on  record  as  a  most  ingenious  way  ot 
perpetuating  the  effect  of  the  solution*  Mr.  Nicholson  writes  in  a  recent 
letter  as  follows:  ^*I  would  mention  a  simple  contrivance  which  I  have 
made  and  used  with  perfect  success  in  exterminating  bugs  on  melon  and 
cucumber  vines.  I  took  old  oyster  and  fruit  cans  (tin)  and  filled  them 
with  a  strong  decoctiioji  of  tobacco-stems  aud  water.    I  poured  it  on  the 
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stems  hot  and  allowed  it  to  cool.  I  set  one  can  on  each  hill  and  placed 
therein  a  woolen  string  (in  thickness  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw), 
thoroughly  wet  it,  and  allowed  it  to  hatig  to  the  plants.  The  string 
acts  as  a  siphon,  and  draws  the  Uqnid  out  drop  by  drop,  and  keeps  the 
plant  continually  moistened  with  the  offensive  liquid,  thus  driving  all 
insects  away.  It  further  assists  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  by  keeping 
the  roots  moist,  yet  qo  continual  and  gradual  is  the  application  that  the 
sun  neither  scalds  nor  bakes  the  earth.  I  merely  mention  this,  as  it 
may  be  something  new,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  it 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  this  season. 

DESOSIPTIYE. 

Phyixotreta  viTTATA.—Xorra.— Length,  5"»™ ;  width,  0.7»"«.  A  long,  slender, 
Bubcylindrical  larva,  tapering  bat  slightly  at  either  end.  The  general  oolor  is  yellow- 
ish-white;  head  dark  brown,  mandibles  stUl  darker,  and  labmm  light  brown.  The 
doranm  of  every  abdominal  Joint,  except  the  last,  is  marked  with  two  nearly  traas- 
verse  rows  of  about  ten  very  small,  dark,  piliferons  warts,  the  rows  separating  near 
the  dorsal  line  and  approximating  laterally.  The  legs  are  well  developed,  and  the 
coxa  of  each  has  an  irregnlar  dark-broWn,  ohitinons  ring,  which  sends  a  short  pro- 
Ionization  down  the  anterior  portion  of  each  femnr.  The  tarsi  each  support  an  ob- 
oonioal  pulviUus,  but  no  claws.  The  base  of  this  pulvillus  presents  the  appearanoe 
of  a  sucking  disk. 

The  general  surface  of  th^  body  is  microscopically  granulate.  The  prothonu^io 
plate  is  not  weU  marked,  and  is  of  a  broad,  iTregular,  hexagonal  shape.  The  anal 
plate  is  heavy,  brown  in  color,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  thedorsnm  of  the  anal  joint. 
Ito  lateral  edges  bear  eight  stout  hairs,  and  upon  its  dorsdl  surface  are  eig^t  more, 
one  transverse  row  of  foar  near  the  middle  of  the  Joint,  a  transverse  row  of  two  im- 
mediately behind  this,  and  one  near  each  anterior  comer.  The  antenn»  are  very  short 
and  stout,  and  2-Jointed.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  large,  conical,  and  apparently  3- 
jointed,  differing  fh>m  those  of  the  European  nemorum  in  that  the  first  Joint  is  lon^ 
and  stout,  while  the  second  Joint  is  insignificant ;  in  nenwntm  the  second  is  very  promi- 
nent. Labial  palpi  very  short,  2-Jointed.  The  mandibles  are  stout  and  4-dentate; 
the  first  two  teeth  are  large  and  sharp,  the  third  smaller,  and  the  fourth  sm^  and 
rounded.  The  maxillsB  are  conical,  and  each  bears  a  tuft  of  stout  bristles.  The 
labmm  is  prominent,  and  its  front  border  forms  at  tip  approximately  an  arc  of  a  circle; 
it  is  rugose  at  its  anterior  border,  but  not  subdentate,  as  with  nemorum.  The  Qbitinous 
patches^  so  strong  over  the  integument  of  Mimmermannif  are  but  faintly  indicated  here. 

ZIMMEBMANiTS  PLEA-BEBTLB. 

{Phyllotreta  zimmernianniy  Crotch.) 

Order  OoLEOPTBBA;  Family  Chbtsomklid^. 

[Plate  IV;  Pig.  !•] 

This  little  beetle  (Plate  IV,  Pig.  1,  d)  much  resembles  the  preceding 
species  {Ph,  viUata)^  and  as  it  is  also  found  upon  cabbage  and  other 
cruciferous  plants,  although  seldom  if  ever  in  such  nnmbers  as  the  other, 
the  two  species  are  without  doubt  often  confounded.  The  larv®,  too, 
are  quite  similar,  but  differ  widely  in  habit.  Instead  of  feeding  upon 
the  roots,  tiiat  of  zimmermanni  mines  the  leaves  of  certain  cruciferous 
plants,  and  notably  tiie  wild  Pepper-grass  (Lepidiwn  tirginiown).  While 
the  habits  of  the  former  have  been  long  since  known,  those  of  the  latter 
have  not  hitherto  been  published.  We  first  bred  it  from  LepidUum  in 
1872  at  Saint  Louis,  and  the  following  account  is  taken  from  our  notes 
of  that  time,  and  from  more  recent  observations  made  at  our  request  by 
Miss  M.  E.  Murtfeldt,  at  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

The  wild  Pepper-grass  upon  which  the  insect  is  found  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  abundant  weeds  in  that  locality,  and,  during  the 
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moQths  of  M^:y  and  Juue,  it  is  difficult  to  fiud  a  plaut  that  is  not  blotched 
and  discolored  by  the  larvae  of  this  liea-beetle,  many  plants  being  en- 
tindy  killed  thereby.  The  larva  is  not  confined  to  a  single  mine  or  oven 
to  a  single  leaf,  but  Avill  leave  one  mine  and  form  another  in  some  cases 
wher«  there  is  no  evident  reason  for  so  doing.  When  full-grown  (Plate 
IV,  Fig,  1,  a)  it  crawls  or  dro[)8  to  the  gi*ound  and  pupates  in  an  oval  cell 
just  beneath  r,be  surface  (Plat*)  IV,  Fig.  1,  o,  pnim).  The  eggs  are  depos- 
ited upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  along  the  mid-vein,  and  are  each 
about  0.02™*^  long,  or  just  large  enough  to  bo  i>eroeptible  to  the  an- 
uided  eye.  They  are  of  a  depressed,  oblong  shape,  glued  singly  and 
tfatly  to  the  leaf.  The  color  is  dull  white,  with  a  tinge  of  green,  and 
the  surface  uuder  the  lens  appears  fretted  or  shagreened. 

The  youTig  larvse  work  their  way  from  the  under  side  through  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf.  In  May  and  June  the  entire  cycle  of  development 
from  egg  to  perfect  insect  occupies  only  from  twenty  to  twenty -two  or 
twenty-three  days.  The  only  other  plant  except  the  Lepidium  which 
the  larv»  have  been  found  to  mine  is  the  delicate  and  pungent  Arabia 
Ind&vieianaj  v^hich  is  sparingly  attacked. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  vittata  by  the 
dilated  fifth  Joint  of  the  antennae  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  l,e),  but  the  females 
are  less  easily  separated,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  more  strikingly  the 
differences  wldch  invariably  distinguish  these  two  beetles,  which  in  gen- 
eral appearance  are  so  easily  confounded,  we  have  drawn  up,  from  abund- 
ant material  of  both  species,  the  following  comparative  table : 


ZiiMMrnumni, 


OTftte,  oonves. 


nitato. 
roRM. 

)      Oval,  more  cooTex. 


Strongly  OftHnate  anteriorly,  fh>nt 
•mootb,  ^iniDg  with  fine  median  biiIcqs; 
vertex  finely  aud  transversely  aoiculate 
and  sparsely  and  fiiL9ly  punotulate. 


Strongljr  earinate  anieriorly.  front 
smooth,  shining,  Tv^ith  distinot  median  sol- 
ous;  vertex  not  aciculate,  sparsely,  bnt 
more  clearly  punotalate. 


ANTBNNJE. 


Differing  considerabTy  in  length  and 
structure  according  to  the  sexes.  Joints 
2. 3, 4  reddish ;  Joint  1  blackish  above  and 
reddish  beneath. 


Not  differing  mnch  in  length  and  stmct- 
nre  according  to  the  sexes.  Joints  1, 2, 3 
clear  reddish  yellow. 


TBOIUX. 


Usually  finely  and  transversely  aciea* 
late,  moderately  and  sparsely  punctnlate, 
puuctations  hirger  at  base  and  sides  than 
in  front. 


AciculatioQ  usually  not  obvious,  pnnc- 
tation  variable  but  osually  denser. 


ELYTRA. 


Almcet pardlUl  at  ike  Hdes.  Sculpture 
▼ariable  in  stcength,  puuctations  ar- 
ranged in  rows  on  the  disk. 

Yellow  vitta  not  much  subject  to  varia- 
tion, hardly  ever  interrupted  at  middle, 
iiKually  pale  and  fiarrotr,  incurved  onl^  at 
a^ex;  deeply  and  widely  eroarginate  at 
outer  aide,  mner  side  almost  straight. 


Bwtndedat  theHdet,  Sculpture  variable, 
but  usually  finer  and  less  distinctly  ser- 
iate. 

Yellow  vitta  considerably  subject  to  va- 
riation, frequently  interrupted  at  middle, 
usually  bright  yellow  and  wider;  incurved 
at  bate  and  apex;  ver^  deeply  omargini^te 
at  outer  side,  inner  aide  sinuate. 
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nXMMBf  TIBIA,  AND  TARSI. 

EifLer  partly  or  wholly  piceoue-red.        |      Plceo-testaceoufti  often  clear  yellow. 


,  Antennie  stout,  Joint  4  snl^qnadrate  and 
wider  than  Joint  3:  Joint  5  as  long  as 
tfao  two  preceding  Joints,  and  more  tnan 
twice  as  wide  as  the  following  Joints, 
eloD j^ate^quadrate,  flattened ;  Joint  6  very 
small,  only  one-haliT  as  long  as  Joint  7. 

Last  ventral  segment  with  sfnooth  im- 
pressed median  fine,  apical  impression 
moderately  deep  and  traversed  by  the  me- 
dian line. 


Antenn»  more  slender;  Joint  4  not  wider 
and  hardly  shorter. than  Joint  3 ;  joint  5 
nqrmall^  not  wider,  btft  one-tMrd  longer 
than  joint  4,  not  flattened;  joint  6  one- 
half  snorter  than  Joint  7. 

Last  ventral  segment  without  median 
line ;  apical  impression  shallow  and  ill- 
defined. 


Antennae  hardly  more  slender  than  in 
^^  joint  5  very  little  longer  and  never 
wider  than  joint  4 ;  Joint  6  as  in  the  ^ . 


Antenn^  tpore  slender  than  in  ^  Joint 
4  not  wider  than  the  rest,  and  as  long  as 
Joint  3;  joint.  ^  ft  little  longer  than  joint 
4.  not  dilated;  Joint  6  about  one-third 
shorter  than  joint  7. 

Last  ventral  segment  simple.  !      Last  ventral  segment  simple. 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  ADOLESCENT  STATES. 

Phyllotrbta  ziMMERMANNL—Zarva.— (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1,  a,  i).— In  length,  size,  and 
shape  very  similar  to  P.  viitata.  Color  dark  orange,  ornamented  with  dark  brown  or 
black :  head  dark  brown,  nearly  black ;  prothoracic  shield  prqminentand  nearlv  black; 
the  other  thoracic  joints  bear  each  side  of  dorsal  line  two  sub  triangular  brown  chitinoas 
patches,  and  sublaterally  a  triangular  brown  spot.  Each  abdominal  joint  bears  clor- 
sally  three  rows  of  small  but  very  distinct  chitinous  patches,  the  middle  one  of  tiie 
posterior  row  largest.  The  ventral  surface  of  each  abdominal  Joint  is  marked  with 
four  similar  chitinous  patches.  The  whole  surface  of  the  integument,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  chitinous  portions,  is  seen  with  a  low  power  to  be  covered  with  regular, 
brownish  granulations.  The  anal  plate  bears  the  same  number  of  halts  in  hearlv  the 
same  relative  position  as  in  viitata.  The  mouth  parts  (Plat^J  IV,  Fig.  1, 5^  difl^  in 
the  mandibles  bearing  u  rudimentary  fifth  tooth,  and  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  iu  which  characters  it  comes  nearer  to  nemoiruM  than  to 
viitata.    In  other  respects  the  resemblance  to  vitiaia  is  marked. 

The  larva  of  nemorum  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  vittata  s»ji6.  timmar- 
maiitit,  bearing  the  chitinous  spots,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  jnmmermannU 

PupaCVl.  I V,  Fig.  1,  €).— White,  stout,  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  adult  beetle. 
The  wings  sheathH,  when  naturally  folded,  extend  to  the  tip  or  the  abdomen.  The 
anteunie  are  bent  arouud  ventrally  so  as  to  reach  near  the  hind  coxae.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  'm  furnished  with  many  stout  bristles,  and  the  anal  segment  ends 
in  two  short,  incurved,  calliper-like  setaa. 

While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distingaishiDg  the  two  species  under 
coDsideration  by  the  characters  given  above,  upon  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  specimens  most  of  the.  distingt^ishihg  characters  are 
found  to  be  subject  to  variation.  Even  the  secondaxiy  sexual  characters 
in  the  antennsB  are  not  constant;  in  ^rtmmertnanm  the  dilatation  of  the 
fifth  joint  varies  in  extent,  while  in  vittata  the  fifth  joint  not  unfrequently 
is  wider  than  the  other  joints,  thus  showing  a  tendency  to  become  en- 
largeO,  as  in  the  Ibrmer  species.  Still,  in  vittata  the  dilatation  of  the  fifth 
joint  is  never  so  marked  as  in  zimmermanni^  and  males  of  the  two  spe- 
cies can  always  safely  be  distingtiished  by  this  character.  The  form  of 
the  body  is  another  character  which  is  very  constant,  though  very  large 
specimens  of  vittata  approach  the  more  ovate  form  seen  in  zUhmer' 
manni.  The  most  constant  character,  however,  is  the  form  of  the  yel- 
low elytml  vitta,  which  is  straight  at  base  in  zimmemutnni^  and  always 
incurved,  i^  vift^ta.    Specimens  of  the  latter  species,  in  t^hidi  the  vitta 
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iH  ihtefrnpted  in  tliie  iniddl<^  very  blosely  6pprb&ch  ^pusiutaia^  Fabr. 
This  species,  in  company  with  the  two  species  we  have  considered, 
occQts  Bometimes  on  the  same  plants.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  large 
specimens  of  vittataj  from  which  it  may  be  distdngoished  tiA  fbllo^: 
iiie  aiitt;unsB  have  the  dve  ot  6ix  basal  joints  bright  orange  y;611bw,  the 
two  ely  tral  spots  are  bright  yellow,  the  subhnmcial  spot  almost  reach- 
ing the  side  margin,  and  being  rounded  behind  (not  sinuate  or  indented, 
as  in  vittatOj  with  iutermpted  vitta).  The  knees,  tibise,  and  tarsi  are  also 
bright  yellow.  The  only  stractnial  differences  fire,  however,  the  sec- 
oudaj-y  sexnal  characters,  viz.,  the  S  has  the  antennae  simple  and  the 
apical  impression  of  the  last  ventral  joint  is  large,  very  deep,  and  well 
defined.  ^ 

Among  the  numerons  species  of  jumping  leaf  beetles  {EalUoma)  the 
yellow-striped  species  of  Phyllotreta  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
their  small  size,  the  markings  on  the  elytra,  and  by  their  remarkable 
jumping  iiower,  in  which  they  far  surpass  the  more  clumsy  cucumber 
and  grape-vine  Flea-beetles,  and  in  which  they  are  only  equaled  by  the 
specfee  of  Longitarsus. 

But  the  species  of  tliis  group  are  difficult  to  distinguislu  There  are 
seven  species  described  from  Korth  America,  of  which  three  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  and  have  not  been 
rep<Mrted  as  injurious  to  agriculture.  Of  the  four  eastern  species.  Ph. 
robusia  seems  to  be  rare,  and  occurs  in  Michigan ;  MpusMata  is  not 
common^  and  occurs  in  t^e  more  Southern  States ;  zimmermaimi  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States ;  vittnta  in  the  I^ortherU)  Miadle,.  and 
Southern  Stiates.  There  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  geographical 
limits  Of  the  most  common  species  have  been  and  are  still  being 
enlarged  by  the  cultivation  of  cabbage  and  allied  plants. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  from 
Europe,  mostly  occurring  on  cruciferous  plants,  and  several  reported 
as  injurious  to  cultivated  Crucifersp. ;  but  it  appears  that  the  natural 
history  of  but  one  species  (Ph.  neinorurh)  has  been  studied,  and  it  has 
habits  similar  to  those  of  zimmermanni.  Several  of  these  species  are 
among  the  most  common  species  of  the  European  Goleopterous  founa, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  none  of  them  have,  so  fkr,  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

The  food-plants  of  the  genus  in  Europe  are  chiefly  CrucifersB.  Be- 
sides the  cultivated  spocies,  the  iollowiug  genera  may  be  added: 
Sisyibbrium,  Capsella,  Sinapis,  Nasturtium;  while,  of  othiBr  families, 
Reseda,  rJantago,  and  Quercus  are  also  reported  to  be  food-plants  of 
thlBgienus.' 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

From  the  leaf  mines  on  Lepidium  we  have  bred  the  following  pai:^- 
site  on  Phyllotreta  zimmermanni.  It  is  a  Ghalcid,  and  belongs  to  tlie 
tiiitfedonid  genus  Pleurotropis  of  Foenster : 

^  PLKUicoikoPis  PHYLtOTUET^  n.  Bp.—FemaZc.— Length  of  body,  1.67™»;  ezpanB^of 
wuigB,  :}.26'""» ;  greatest  width  of  front  >vi ng,  0.58"'"».  Antenual  scape  slender,  4ns()rt;€d 
below  the  iiiidili*'  of  the  face,  and  reaching  nearly  to  ocelli ;  faiiicle  3-1olnted,  joints 
somewliut  hnh-y;  oiie  ring  Joint;  club  2-jointed.  Facial  deprefision  definitely 
ujarked,  sending  off  a  ramus  towards  the  eye;  cheeks  rather  prominent,  slightly 
punctate;  vertex  broad,  smooth,  slightly  punctate  near  eyes;  occiput  deUcately 
but  densely  punctate.  Prouotum  with  a  strongly  marked  anterior  border ;  •  meso- 
Bctiututi')  densely  punctate;  parapsidesof  mesosoutum  indicated  by  depressions  an^tiorly. 
bud  po^teiciorly ;.  i^etanbtum  with  a  well-marked  median  carina,  nearly  sttiopi^  on  th^ 
sidef .  Petiole  short:  transverse,  pbuctaie.  Abdomen  broadly  ovoid,  dmootn,  miit  seg-' 
meut  vci-y  large,  and  theotnersn&y  be  Almost  entirely  drawn  within  it.    Bnbihiirginal: 
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vein  of  fit>nt  wing  close  to  oosta,  sod  ftamished  witb  two  or  three  briotlee ;  mfsfgfsi^ 
vuin  longer  and  stoater  than  sabmarginal ;  etiipnal  short  and  oval ;  port-matginal 
plainly  preeeot,  but  dhorter  even  t£ui  the  stigmal.  Color,  dark  metalKo  sreea ; 
wing  veins  brown ;  all  legs  concolorons  with  body,  tarsi  brown,  and  each  tarsujoint 
with  a  central  metallic  tinge. 

The  Male  differs  in  its  longer  abdominal  petiole,  and  in  a  more  marked  division 4»f 
the  dnb  into  two  Joints. 

Described  from  6  9  and  3  S  specimens,  bred  from  larvse  of  PhfflMreia 
zimmermmmi  miniDg  leaves  of  Lepidium,  in  Missouri. 

THE  COLOKADO  CABBAGE  PLBABEBTUE. 

{PhyUotreta  alhionicOj  Le  Gonte.) 

Order  OoLBOPTEBii)  Family  GHBTSOMELiDiB. 

[Plate  IX;  Pig.  7.] 

Another  flea-beetle  injurions  to  Cabbage  and  other  Craoiferons  plants, 
is  common  in  June  and  Jnly  tbroughont  the  Bocky  Moantain  region  of 
Colorado,  having  been  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  very  highest 
elevations.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  and  of 
a  uniform,  deep,  polished,  olive- green  color,  and  irregularly  punctate. 
The  antennffi  are  dark  and  pub^icent,  with  joints  3,  4,  and  5  reddish- 
brown.  Its  larval  history  has  not  been  recorded,  but  will  probably 
resemble  that  of  vittata. 

There  is  another  species  (P.  aregonensis^  Crotch)  which  occurs  on  t}ie 
Pacific  coast,  and  which  very  closely  resembles  vittata.  We  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush,  of  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  and  it  doubtless 
affects  Cabbage  there. 

THE  COLORADO  POTATO-BEETLE. 

(Doryphora  decenilineataj  Say.) 

Order  Coleopteba  ;  family  Chbtsomelidjb. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  is  too  well  known  to  need  extended  com* 
ment.  We  may  refer  to  our  first,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  Missouri  Beports,  and  to  our  Potato  Pests,  published  by  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York,  for  full  accouuts  of  this  insect.  In  treating 
of  cabbage  insects,  however,  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  fourth 
roport  should  not  be  omitted,  though  experience  since  has  shown  that 
the  habit  is  quite  exceptional,  and  that  the  cabbage-grower  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  insect: 

New  food  ;  cabbage. — It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  a  most  important  one  for  m,  that 
the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  has  in  the  past  been  found  incapable  of  flonriehine  oil  aoj 
other  plants  but  those  of  tho  oigbtHhade  family  (Solanacea),  and  hitherto  it  nas  only 
been  known  to  thrive  upon  the  nightshade  genus  proper  (Solanum),  which  includes  Uuft 
egg  plant,  the  horse  nettle,  and  some  other  wild  species  west  of  the  Mississippi,  snoh 
as  roairatum  and  oomutum,  which  srn  known  by  various  popular  and  hxMU  oamee. 
Upon  the  nettle  (S.  carolinen9e)t  which  is  common  with  us,  but  is  mostly  replaced  in 
Kansas  by  the  8.  roairatum^  it  seems  to  delight  even  more  than  upon  the  potato,  and 
I  Iiave  tbnnd  it  quite  iojuridus  to  other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  such  as  wanemokafi^ 
robuatunif  diacolw,  and  akgliiige^  which  are  often  cultivated  for  their  omametital  fbli- 
age.  The  other  common  niauts  of  the  family,  such  as  the  tomato  ( f  joiiMnlfsiisiX 
Kiound-obeny  {Phifaalia\  thorn-apple  (,DaJtaura\  benhaiid  (,Hyotogamm\  ap^  of  Pern 
(^toaMbv),  tobacco  (Nicoiiana),  beUadoniia,  petaiiia,and.oayeBnepepptt,  aronotovvr 
muoh  tDltaliking,  thongh  upon  a  pinch  it  will  feedon  all  of  theoi,  and  especially  on  tiha 
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first  named.    The  cayenne  pepper,  if  eaten  to  any  extent,  U  aotnally  poisonons  to  it,  as 
we  learn  from  Dr.  Le  Baron. 

Uoider  these  circnmBtances  it  is  an  interesting  fact  (as  showing  how  a  new  habit 
may  be  acqaired  under  favorable  circnmstances)  that  last  summer  this  inseot  was 
positively  found  feeding  upon  the  cabbage,  which  is  botanically  so  very  distinct  from 
the  nightshade  family.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  so  all-important  an  esculent  should 
in  the  future  be  doomed  to  Buifer,  with  the  potato,  from  the  insatiate  appetite  of  such 
a  pest,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  cabbage-raisers  need  fear  anything  of  tne  sort.  Yet 
atxaneer  things  have  happened,  and  certain  it  is  that  it  was  found  devouring  cabbages 
by  m.  H.  H.  McAffee,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  University  Experimental 
Farm,  while  Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  of  Kirkwood,  ta  whose  testimony  I  can  place 
the  utmost  reliance,  found  that  in  parts  of  Northern  Illinois  it  did  considerable  ixjniy 
to  growing  cabbages  and  was  even  breeding  in  great  nnmbera  upon  them. 

THE  HARLEQUIN  OABBAGE-BUG. 

{Murgantia  histrionioa^  Hahn.) 

Order  Heteropteba;  Family  Scvtelu^rwM. 

[Plate  IVj  Fig.  2.] 

PAST  HISTOBY. 

In  our  ^Fourth  Missonri  Entomological  Eeport  (1871)  we  published  an 
articte  upon  this  insect,  from  which  the  quoted  passages  in  the  follow- 
ing account  are  taken: 

"  Prior  to  the  year  1870  the  insect  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  \ias  not  known  to  occur  in  Missouri,  It  has  of  late  years  been 
gradually  traveliug  towards  us  from  the  more  southern  States,  and  has 
already  made  its  presence  a  little  too  manifest  in  some  of  onr  southern 
counties,  and  in  Kansas  I  have  met  with  it  at  a  latitude  higher  than 
Saint  Louis.  It  extends  to  Guatemala,  and  is  found  in  Mexico;  and 
it  varies  very  much,  as  most  species  are  found  to  do  vrhen  their  geo-. 
graphical  distribution  is  studied.  As  it  extends  southward  we  find  the 
dark  colors  predominating,  and  becoming  more  intensitied  and  brilliant, 
and  St&l  has  described  a  species  {Murgantia  munda)  from  Mexico,  which 
is  doubtless  but  a  geograjihical  race,  since  all  the  intermediate  grades 
occur  between  it  and  the  more  northern  form  of  histrianiea.  My  trlend 
Mr.  P.  B.  tThler  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  species, 
whic^  have  clearly  proven  that  when  reared  in  the  dark  the  pale-red 
parts  predominate ;  while  if  reared  in  the  bright  daylight  the  dark-blue 
colors  predominate." 

Spreading  with  great  rapidity  since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  made, 
the  Harlequin  bug,  or  ^^  Calico  back,"  as  it  is  called  in  some  sections, 
reached  as  far  north  as  Delaware  in  1876,  and  is  now  found  all  over  the 
Southern  States.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  quite  Heri- 
iously  damaged  the  cabbage  crop  in  limited  localities  in  Maryland  and 
farther  south. 

**The  Harlequin  Oabbage-bug  derives  its  name  from  the  gay,  theat- 
rical, harleqain-like  manner  in  which  the  black  and  orange-yellow  colors 
are  arranged  uiK>n  its  body.  The  first  account  of  the  operations  of  this 
very  pretty  but  unfortunately  very  mischievous  bug  appeared  in  the 
year  18Cd,  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Washington 
^?Onnty,  Texas,  and  was  printed  in  the  Practical  Entomologist  (Vol.  I^ 
p.  IJO).    His  remarks  are  to  the  following  effect: 

^  ^The  year  before  last  they  got  into  my  garden  and  utterly  de- 
fitroyed  my  cabbagei  radishes,  mustard,  seed-turnips,  and  every  otherora* 
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cjfqrm  plaint.  Last  year  I  did  not  set  any  of  that  order  of  plants  in  my 
garden.  But  the  present  year,  thinking  the  bugs  had  probably  left  the 
pi^inises,  I  planted  my  garden  with  radishes,  mustard,  aud  a  variety  of 
cabbages.  By  the  first  of  April  the  mustard  aud  radishes  were  large 
eQqugn  for  use,  and  I  discovered  that  the  insect  had  commenced  ou 
them.  I  began  picking  them  off  by  hand  aud  tramping  them  ui^der 
foot  By  that  means"  1  have  preserved  my  434  cabbages,  but  I  have 
visited  every  one  of  them  daily  now  for  four  months,  finding  qn  them 
ftopi  thirty-five  to  sixty  full  grown  insects  every  day,  some  coupled  an4 
some  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  eggs.  Although  many  have  been 
hatched  in  my  garden  the  present  seaaon,  I  have  suffered  none  to  coipe 
to  maturity;  and  the  daily  supplies  of  grown  insects  that  I  have  been 
blessed  with,  are  immigrants  from  some  other  gardjsn. 

"  ^The  perifect  insect  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  ready  to  deposit 
its  eggs  as  early  as  the  15tli  of  March,  or  sooner,  if  it  finds  any  cruci- 
form plant  large  enough.  They  set  their  eggs  on  end  in  two  rows, 
cemented  togeOier,  mostly  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  and  generally 
from  eleven  to  twelve  in  number.  In  about  six  days  in  April — ^four 
days  in  July— there  hatches  out  from  these  eggs  a  brood  of  larv»  re- 
sembling the  perfect  insect,  except  in  having  no  wings.  This  brood 
immediately  begins  the  work  of  destruction  by  piercing  and  sucking 
the  life-sap  from  the  leaves,  and  in  twelve  days  they  have  matured.  They 
ar^  timid,  and  will  run  off  and  hide  behind  the  first  leaf-stem,  or  any 
part  of  the  plant  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  leaf  that  they 
puncture  immediately  wilts,  like  the  effects  of  poison,  and  soon  withers. 
Half  a  dozen  grown  insects  will  kill  a  cabbage  in  a  day.  They  con- 
tinue through  the  summer,  and  sufficient  perfect  insects  survive  thp 
winter  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  them  for  the  coming  season. 

"  ^This  tribe  of  insects  do  not  seem  liable  to  the  attacks  of  any  of 
the  cannibal  races,  either  in  the  egg  state  or  at  any  other  stage.  Our 
birds  pay  no  attention  to  them,  neither  will  the  domestic  fowls  touch 
th^m.  I  have  as  yet  found  no  way  to  get  clear  of  them  but  to  pick 
them  oflf  by  hand.^  ^ 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  eggs  of  the  Harlequin  Cabbage-bug  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2,  c,  d,  0)  are  very 
Imautiful  objects.  They  are  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  long  by  one- 
thirtieth  wide,  and  are  usually  deposited  in  two  parallel  and  closely  ap- 
plied rows  of  about  half  a  dozen  each.  When  first  deposited  they  are 
green  in  polor,  but  soou  become  white,  with  black  markings.  Th^ir  re- 
semblance to  miniature  white  barrels  with  black  hoops  is  very  marked, 
an4  the  resemblance  is  heightened  by  a  small  black  spot  in  the  proper 
position  for  a  bung  hole.  The  sides  of  the  eggs  which  are  applied  to 
eaph  other  are  almost  entirely  black.  In  oviposition  the  female  moves 
her  ovipositor  in  a  zigzag  manner  from  one  row  to  the  other. 

The  young  larva  in  hatching  cuts  put  the  head  of  the  barrel  with  its 
beak  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  precision.  At  first  it  is  of  a  uni- 
form pale-green  color,  marked  with  black,  and  with  successive  mqlts 
takes  on  certain  orange  markings.  It  differs  from  the  adults  in  t\^p 
scarcity  of  orange  in  its  coloration,  in  the  lack  of  wings^  and  in  having 
but  fpur  joints  to  their  antennse,  those  of  the  adult  bavipg  five  jointer 

XJnder  favorable  circumstances  the  rapidity  of  developiaent  of  this 
insect  is  remarkable.  The  eggs  will  hatch  ou  the  third  day  after  lay- 
ing, and  Mr.  William  R.  Howard  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  j.he 
yoqng  bugs  will  go  through  all  their  molts  and  be  ready  for  reprod^ic* 
tion  within  two  weeks.    !lhey  come  early  and  stay  late.    |n  V  il'CrH^ifl^ 
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they  remain  actively  at  work  until  JTovember.  They  winter^  as  do  all 
related  insects,  as  mil  grown  jbngs  under  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  under 
stones,  logs  in  fence-comers,  around  out-buildings,  and  in  similar  loca- 
tions. 

The  preferences  of  this  insect  are  for  cruciferous  plants,  particularly 
cabbage  and  turnip,  but  it  also  injures  mustard  and  radishes.  We 
mentioned  in  our  Fourth  Missouri  Beport  (p.  37)  an  instance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  found  feeding  on  the  garden  pea  in  Missouri;  and  Mr.Lintuer, 
in. the  Country  Gentleman  (Vol.  XLV,  1880,  p.  679),  quotes  a  letter 
fh)m  a  correspondent  at  Ivy  Depot,  Ya.,  who  states  that  after  his  cab- 
bages and  turnips  had  been  destroyed,  the  bugs  commenced  to  suck  the 
bunches  of  late  grapes  and  the  shoots  on  some  of  his  late  com,  gather- 
ing in  great  numbers  near  the  young  silk. 

The  bugs  are  found  in  great  numbers  under  favorable  circumstances, 
80  that  the  only  hitherto  successful  remedy — that  of  hand-picking — ^be- 
comes almost  an  unending  task.  One  of  our  old  correspondents,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin B.  Townsend,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  wrote  us  in  February,  1870,  that 
he  had  within  a  few  days  gathered  47,000  of  them,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that,  according  to  Dr.  Lincecum,  half  a  dozen  will  kill  a  cabbage 
in  a  day,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  damage  they  are 
capable  of  doing. 

The  only  natural  enemy  so  far  reported  is  the  well-known  Leptoglos- 
smphyllcmus  of  the  Southern  cotton-fields,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
the  belief  rest9  is  of  the  slightest.  In  Glover's  MS.  notes  on  the  Hem- 
iptera  he  quotes  a  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  T.  Earle,  of  Evergreen,  Ala., 
as  authority  that  the  Leptoglossus  kills  the  Murgantia.  In  our  experi- 
ence, however,  the  former  is  uniformly  a  plant-feeder,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  mysterious  decay  and  £a.ll  of  cotton-bolls. 

REMEDIES. 

The  ordinary  poisonous  applications  have  little  effect  upon  thjs  bug, 
and,  indeed,  experience  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  species 
to  contend  with.  In  his  first  report  as  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lintuer  details  an  experiment  in  which  he  roDed  specimens 
of  the  bug  in  Loudon  purple,  Paris  green,  hellebore  and  p^rethrum 
X)Qwder,  with  no  result  except  that  those  treated  with  the  two  last- 
named  substances  showed  for  a  few  hours  some  difficulty  in  locomo- 
tion. They  soon  recovered,  however,  and  appeared  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy.  Both  the  hellebore  and  pyrethrum  used  in  this  experi- 
ment were  said  to  be  purchased  fresh  from  the  druggist;  but  we  are  of 
tb^  opinion  that  had  the  latter  been  freshly  ground  and  purchased  from 
a  wholesale  rather  than  from  a  retail  dealer,  the  result  would  Irnve  been 
more  favos^ble. 

Hot  water  will  be  found  of  good  avail  here,  and  also  the  plan  of  trap- 
ping the  bugs  under  turnip  or  cabbage  leaves  laid  on  the  ground,  be- 
tween the  rows,  as  recommended  (p.  299)  for  cut- worms.  On  cold  nights 
in  the  spring  and  fall  this  latter  remedy  will  be  found  particularly  eth- 
caceous. 

Clean  cultivation  and  burning  of  weeds  and  rubbish  {)iles  in  winter 
wiU  prove  useful.  We  may  also  insist  upon  the  point  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lintner,  and  often  brought  up  by  us  in  treating  of  other  insects,  of 
the  great  desirability  of  destroying,  as  far  as  possible,  the  early  broods. 
ThiA  point  should  be  especially  urged  in  a  case  like  the  present  one, 
where  the  insect  multiplies  with  such  extreme  rapidity.  The  gardener 
shauld  keep  a  constant  watch  ujion  his  cabbages,  and  upon  the  lirst  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  young  bugs^  should  ei£her  commence  carelul  hand  [lick- 
ing at  once  or  should  begin  the  use  of  some  one  of  the  n-nteUies  just 
'  mentioned. 

Finally,  though  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testiui?;  its  value  in 
this  particular  case,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion will  here  also  proye  most  satisfactory,  as  it  has  l^een  found  no 
effectual  against  other  destructive  species  of  the  same  sub-order. 

THE  TAENISHED  PLANT-BUG. 

{Lygus  UneolariSy  Beauv.)* 

Order  Heteboptera;  Family  Capsid-e. 

[Plate  IV;  Fjgs.3,  4.J 

HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

This  very  destructive  plant-bug  has  long  been  known  in  this  country. 
It  is  found  all  through  the  States,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  ex- 
tends down  into  Mexico.  Although  it  is  so  injurious  to  Cabbage  that 
it  cannot  well  be  omitted  from  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  only  in- 
cidentally that  it  feeds  upon  this  plant.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  omnivor- 
ous. B arris  states  that  during  the  very  dry  summer  of  1838,  especially 
in  the  early  part,  the  gardens  and  fields  of  New  England  fairly  swarmed 
with  these  little  pests,  which  seemed  to  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants.  They  did  great  damage  to  the  potato  and  other  field  crops,  at- 
tacking the  buds  and  terminal  shoots  and  sucking  out  the  sap,  causing 
them  to  dry  up  and  turn  black.  They  also  entered  the  flower  gardens 
and  injured  the  dahlias,  marigolds,  balsams,  and  asters.  In  our  Sec^ 
ond  Missouri  Report  we  called  attention  to  the  great  damage  done  by 
these  bugs  to  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  quince,  cherry,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  by  puncturing  the  buds  and  young  twigs,  and  also  spoke  of  the 
damage  to  cabbages  and  turnips. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  of  about  July  15, 1876, 
mentions  that  the  Tarnished  Plant-bug  had  been  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  wheat  and  com  crops  of  Michigan,  wheat  in  certain  lo- 
calities having  been  injured  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  loss.  He  also 
stated  that  the  previous  year  (1875)  he  had  noticed  it  seric^usly  injuring 
potatoes  and  currant-bushes  at  Owasso,  Mich. 

The  statement  in  Glover's  "  Hemiptera '^  as  to  the  camiverous  habitus 
of  this  bug  are  very  misleading.  In  the  first  place  he  cites  Le  Baron  as 
actually  stating  that  it  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle 
{Doryphora  decemlineata) ;  whereas  Dr.  Le  Baron  is  really  very  doubtful 
about  it,  as  he  had  only  the  testimony  of  a  ^'  Mr.  Jos.  Taylor,  of  Somo- 

*  Synonymy. --This  8{»ocies  was  originally  described  by  Palisot  de  BeaavoU  *s 
Ccreua  UneolarU^  bat  by  some  mistake  tiie  specific  name  linearis  was  attached  to  tha 
plate.  Dr.  Harris  referred  the  species  to  the  genus  Fhytooori9  of  jb  oUen,  usinff  the 
specific  name  ItMolaris.  In  a  foot-not>e  to  the  Flint  edition  of  Harris,  Uhler,  misled 
by  Beanvois's  plate,  accuses  Dr.  Harris  of  misquoting  in. using  litieolarU  ioT  linearis. 
Meantime  it  had  been  described  by  Say  (ed.  Le  Conte,  I,  340)  as  C  ipM(«  oUinMfM^ 
This  name  we  adopted  in  the  American  Entomologist,  I,  227,  276, 291,  and  II,  276;  abo^ 
in  our  Second  Missouri  ReiK>rt,  p.  113,  and  in  our  Seventh  Missouri  K^port,  p.  96. 
Packard,  foUowing  Uhler's  foot-note,  uses  the  name  Phytoooris  linearis,  and  Le  Baioa 
calls  the  species  Capsus  lineari»»  We  learn  from  private  correspondence  with  Ifr. 
Uhler  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Lygus,  and  the  species  la  given  M  i^tf** 
limeolatris  in  COovei's  Manuscript  Notes,  Remipter^.  Washington,  1876. 
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nauk/t  and,  after  discussing,  the  matter,  he  conelades:  ^^  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  after  all,  that  Mr,  Taylor's  observations  way  have  been 
correct.''  (Italics  ours.)  Glover's  other  citation  of  the  carnivorous 
habits  is  even  worse.  He  says:  "The  American  Entomologist  (1,  228) 
reports  it  as  destroying  the  eggs  of  other  insects.''  What  was  aetiwlly 
said  in  the  American  Entomologist  is:  "The  mass  of  yellowish-wliiie 
«^ggs  deposited  in  close  connection  under  the  shriveled  bark  of  such 
pear  twigs  as  were  poisohed  and  killed  by  the  punctures  of  the  olive- 
yellow  bug  (Capsus  ohlineatus  Say)  came  duly  to  hand."  Glover  has 
of  course  taken  our  remarks  concerning  the  punctured  twigs  as  refer- 
ring to  the  eggs.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Tarnished  Plant-bug 
is  ever  carilivorous.  The  following  quoted  passages  are  from  our  Sec- 
ond Missouri  Report : 

"  Its  puncture  seems  to  have  a  i)eculiarly  poisonous  effect,  on  which 
account,  and  from  its  great  numbers, it  often  proves  a  reaUy  rormidable 
foe.  It  is  esx>ecially  hard  on  young  pear  and  quince  trees,  causing  the 
tender  leaves  and  young  shoots  and  twigs  to  turn  bladk,  as  though  they 
had  l)een  burned  by  tire.  On  old  trees  it  is  not  so  common,  though  it 
frequently  congregates  on  such  as  are  in  bearing,  and  causes  the  young 
frtiit  to  wither  and  drop.  I  have  passed  through  potato  fields  afeng 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  in  May,  and  found  almost  eveiy  stalk 
blighted  and  black  from  the  thrusts  of  its  poisonous  beak,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  this  bug  was  some  years  ago  actually  accused  of 
beirtg  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  potato-rot. 

"This  bug  m  a  very  variable  species,  the  males  being  generally  much 
darker  than  the  females.  The  more  common  color  of  the  dried  cabinet 
specimens  is  a  dirty  yellow,  variegated  as  in  the  iigure  with  black  and 
dark  brown,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  is  a  yellow  V, 
sometimes  looking  more  like  a  Y,  or  indicated  by  three  simple  dots  on 
the  scutol  (the  little  triangular  ])iece  on  the  middle  of  the  back  behind 
the  thorax).  The  color  of  the  living  specim.ens  is  much  fresher,  and  fre- 
quently inclines  to  olive-green.  The  thorax,  which  is  finely  punctured, 
is  always  finely  bordered  and  divided  down  the  middle  with  yellow,  and 
each  of  the  divisions  contains  two  broader  longitudinal  yellow  lines, 
very  frequently  obsolete  behind.  The  thighs  always  have  two  dark 
bands,  or  rings,  near  their  tips. 

"As  soon  as  vegetation  starts  in  the  spring,  the  mature  bugs  which 
winter  over  iu  all  manner  of  sheltertnl  places  may  be  seen  collecting  on 
the  various  plants  which  have  been  mentioned.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  may  be  found  buried  between  the  expanding  leaves,  and  at  this 
time  they  are  sluggish,  and  may  be  shaken  down  and  destroyed ;  but  as 
the  sun  gets  warmer  .they  become  more  active,  and,  when  approached, 
dodge  fh)m  one  side  of  the  plant  to  the  other,  or  else  take  wing  and  fly 
away.  They  deposit  their  eggs  and  breed  on  the  plants,  and  the  young 
and  old  bugs  together  may  be  noticed  through  most  of  the  summer 
months.  The  young  bugs  are  perfectly  green,  but  in  other  re6pe<Sts  do 
not  difier  from  their  parents  except  iu  lacking  wings.  They  bide  be- 
tween the  flower-petals,  stems,  and  leaves  of  different  plants,  aiid  are 
not  easily  detected.  Late  in  the  fall  none  but  full-grown  and  winged 
bugs  are  to  be  met  with,  but  whether  one  or  two  generations  are  pro- 
duoed  during  the  season.  I  have  not  fully  ascertained,  though  in  all 
probability  there  are  two."* 

Since  this  article  was  prepared^  this  bug  has  been  detected  in  a  new 

habit  that  has  proved  quite  serious  to  strawbefry-growera  in  Southern 

* 
^George  F.  Giauiner,  iu  the  Kansas  Farmer  of  November  10,  ld7G,  »ttk\es  <l«^initely 
that  there  are  two  broods  iu  Kausoa. 
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Illinois.  It  punctures  the  young  or  green  fruit,  causing  what  is  known 
anlong  strawberry-growers  as  "  outtoning,"  i.  c.,  a  partial  or  even  com- 
plete drying  and  hardening  of  the  berry.  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  last 
report  on  the  Insects  of  Illinois  (Thirteenth  Beport  of  the  State  Ento- 
mologist), devotes  an  extended  article  to  this  insect,  among  the  other 
species  treated  of  as  injuring  the  Strawberry,  and  Indulges  in  some 
criticisms  of  the  statements  of  previous  authors  in  reference  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  puncture  of  the  bug,  as  indicated  in  the  passage 
from  our  previous  writings  which  we  have  quoted  (p.  313).  Based  on 
statements  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Wier,  of  Lacon,  111.,  and  on  his  own  observa- 
tions of  the  effects  of  the  bug  on  strawberries,  he  discredits  its  poisonous 
influence,  remarkinff  that  it  would  require  "the  very  strongest  evidence 
to  warrant  a  belief^in  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon."  He  further 
argues: 

"  It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  that  a  habit  of  this  sort 
should  be  acquired,  unless  it  were  beneficial,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  species  acquiring  it.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  show  that  the 
plant-bug  would  be  benefited  by  any  such  supposed  poisoning  of  its 
own  food,  but  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  would  be  seriously  injured 
thereby,  since  this  would  at  once  amount  to  the  prompt  destruction  of 
the  very  parts  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  drawing  its  own  food 
supply.^ 

Oiir  own  evidence,  and  that  of  Harris  and  others  whom  we  might 
quote,  is  rejected  on  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  we  were  not  suffi- 
cientlj^  familiar  with  the  common  blights  of  fruit  trees  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  effects  of  this  insect,  and  that  Harris  was  equally 
ignorant  of  the  appearance  of  the  potato-rot  and  confounded  it  with  the 
work  of  this  bug.  We  feel  confident  of  the  correctness  of  our  own 
observations,  however  little  the  poisonous  effect  may  be  apparent  in 
other  cases,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  peculiar  "  buttoning  ^ 
of  the  strawberry,  now  admittedly  produced  by  this  insect,  is  very  good 
confirmation  of  a  poisonous  and  withering  influence,  as  all  analogy  would 
indicate  that  no  such  peculiar  result  would  follow  from  a  simple,  innocu- 
ous puncture,  whether  by  an  insect  or  by  some  delicate  instrument. 
The  general  argument  of  its  being  "  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,'' 
&c.,  seems  to  us  to  be  without  force;  for,  on  such  grounds,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  any  injurious  insect's  work  that  jeopardizes 
the  welfare  or  life  of  the  plant  which  it  injures.  It  is  like  arguing  that 
the  poisonous  effect  of  a  mosquito  puncture  must  be  a  myth  because 
the  irritation  so  often  results  in  the  death  of  the  irritator,  and  because 
it  is  known  that  other  Diptera  puncture  still  more  sharply  without 
poisonous  eff'ect.  We  recognize  the  general  application  of  the  law 
referred  to  by  Prof.  Forbes ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  universal  appli- 
cation^ and  has  little  force  against  a  general  feeder  like  this  Lygus. 
The  history  of  natural  science  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  erroneous 
conclusions  deduced  from  general  law  as  against  inductive  fact,  and 
on  Prof.  Forbes's  reasoning  it  were  impossible  to  account  for  the  devel- 
opment of  any  poisonous  influence  (as  the  sanguinary  taste  of  Leptus, 
the  deadly  effects  of  minute  micro-organisms,  etc.),  and  all  parasites 
should,  like  the  mythical  vampire,  do  their  work  without  irritation,  or, 
for  that  matter,  without  ill  effect.  Indeed,  the  argument  would  be 
unworthy  of  further  notice  were  it  not  intended  to  invalidate  the  observ- 
ations of  others. 

REMEDIES. 

^^In  the  ffreat  majority  of  cases  we  are  enabled  to  counteract  the  in- 
lorioua  work  of  nozioas  insects  the  moment  we  thoroughly  oomprehwd 
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their  habits  and  peculiarities.  3ut  there  are  a  few  which  alwq.y8  defy 
our  eftbrts.  The  Taruiuhed  Plant-bug  belougs  to  this  last  class,  for  we 
are  almost  powerless  before  it  from  tlu)  fact  that  it  breeds  aud  abounds 
on  such  a  great  variety  of  plants  aud  weeds,  and  that  it  flies  so  readily 
from  one  to  the  other.  Its  flight  is,  however,  limited,  and  there  can  be 
no  better  prophylactic  treatment  than  clean  culture,  for  the  priucipal 
damage  is  occasioned  by  the  old  bugs  when  they  leave  their  winter 
quarters  and  congregate  on  the  tender  buds  and  leaves  of  young  fruit 
stock;  and  the  fewer  weeds  there  are  to  nourish  thept  during  the  sum* 
mer  and  to  proteo^  them  during  the  winter,  the  fewei-  bugs  there  will 
be.  The  small  birds  must  also  be  encouraged.  Applicatioim  *^f  air- 
slaked  lime  and  sulphur  have  been  recommended  to  kiep  them  mX,  but 
if  any  application  of  this  kind  is  used  I  ippliiu*  to  think  tliat,  to  be  elTect- 
nal^  it  must  be  of  a  fluid  nature,  aud  should  recommenil  strong  tobacco- 
water,  quassia- water,  vinegar,  and  cresylic  soap.  •  •  *  1  have  no- 
ticed that  tlie  bugs  are  extremely  fond  of  congregatiqj;  npan  the  bright 
y^low  flowers  of  this  cabbage,  which,  as  every  one  kniiwH,  blooms  very 
early  in  the  season,  and  it  would  be  advisable  fpr  pirsmi!^  who  have 
been  seriously  troubled  with  this  bug,  and  who  live  in  a  siiflidently 
southern  latitude  where  tlie  plant  will  apt  winter-killj  to  Wi  a  (mtdi  of 
cabbages  ruu  wild  and  go  to  seed  in  some  remote  ooriitr  of  the  farm,  in 
order  that  the  bugs  may  be  attracted  thither  and  more  ruadpy  destrojred 
than  when  scattered  over  a  larger  area." 

lu  addition  to  the  suggestions  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  havp, 
fortunately,  much  more  effectual  aud  satisfactory  remedies  that  have 
come  into  use  since  that  was  written.  Professor  Forbes,  in  the  elabor- 
ate article  already  alluded  to,  shows  quite  conclusively  from  a  series  of 
experiments  that  Pyrethrum  is  perfectly  effective  as  an  agent  in  de- 
stroying this  bug ;  and,  further,  that  the  keiy)sene  emulsion,  while  not 
satisfactory  if  too  weakly  diluted,  is  an  effective  remedy  and  will  be 
found  available  for  field  use  if  sprayed  in  dilution  containing  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  l^erosene. 

THE  FALSE  CHINCH  BUG. 

{Kyaius  angustatus  Uhler.) 

Order  ^ETEROPTERA;  Faipily  Phygadioid^. 

[Plate  V;  Fig.  2.] 

PAST  HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

Jn  t'he  Wcfifei'n  Plmiter  for  June  29, 1872,  we  imblished  t]\e  first  notice 
of  thj-^  inse«it.  In  F/itZ/tj^s' Sowf/iern  P/rt/</er  of  ab(mt  September  1,18^2, 
Mr.  William  11.  Ijoward  published  a  rather  meager  description  of  it 
under  tjie  name  of  Nysuis  rgphanus  n.  sp.  '^^his  was  copied  in  tb^ 
Conntryi  OentJeinan  for  September  l.'»,  aud  appeared  in  the  Canadian 
JBntomologvk  for  Kovember,  1872.  Inonr  Fifth  Missouri  Entomological 
Report,  published  April  18,  1873,  we  gave  a  more  extended  descnption 
under  the  name  Nysitis  destructor  n.  sp.,  abandoning  the  name  raphanns 
Sip  the  author's  request,  but  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  species  is 
so  variable  "that  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  some  of  the  specimens 
differ  ^oin  the  European  thymi,  or  from  N.  ang^tutfatus  Uhler,  and  it  is 
Ijiarely  jpQSsible  that  future  coinparison  will  show  speciiic  Ideiitity  be- 
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tween  some  or  all  of  the  thi^ee.''  ilr.  P.  R.  Uhler,  onr  best  authority, 
at  that  time  considered  it  distinct,  however,  but  ha«  recently,  in  a  hot- 
ter to  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  (13th  Rep,  Ins.  Ills.,  18S4,  p.  105)  justifiiMl  our 
earlier  impression  by  concluding  that  fJeftfructor  is  a  synonym  of  angifs- 
tatus. 

In  the  False  ClJinch-buff  wo  have  again  a  very  general  feeder  uud  a 
very  in  furious  insect.  We  first  learned  of  its  injuries  in  May,  1872, 
when  it  was  sent  us  from  Clark sville.  Mo.,  as  damaging  grapNe-vinea* 
We  have  since  either  found  it  or  had  it  reported  on  strawl^rry-plaot**, 
young  apple-grafts,  potatoes,  turnips,  radishes,  beets,  cabbages,  lettuce, 
purdlane,  and  mustard.  Professor  Forbes  treats  of  it  as  a  strawberry 
enemy,  but  it  seems  to  prefer  cruciferous  plants  and  to  avoid  the  cereala. 
As  a  cabbage  insect  it  was  particularly  injurious  at  Manhattan,  Katia^ 
fti  1873,  ss  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  that  place.  On 
I)otatoes  it  is  especially  injurious.  At  some  of  the  fall  meetings  (1872) 
of  the  Meramec  (Missouri)  Horticultural  Society*  complaints  were  ma^le 
of  a  new  habit  which  the  ClHuch-bug  had  of  injuring  potato- vines,  and 
of  orowding  on  the  tubers  and  injuring  them  after  they  were  dug.  The 
False  Chinch-bug  wa«  undoubtedly  the  insect  observed.  The  popular 
name  of  "False  Chiuchbug'^  was  adopted  from  the  fact  that  we  fre- 
quently received  this  speciejs  from  correspondents,  who  sent  it  under  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  true  Chinch-bug. 

"  In  common  with  all  other  true  bugs,  this  insect  feeds  by  suction^ 
and  the  way  in  which  it  injures  a  i>1ant  is  by  depriving  the  same  of  its 
juices  and  causing  it  to  wilt.  Potato-leaves  sent  me  by  Mr.  Stone 
(of  Kansas  City,  Mo.)  presented  the  appearance  of  Plate  V,  Fig.  2,  a, 
showing  little,  rusty,  circular  specks  where  the  beak  had  been  inserted^ 
and  little  irregular  holes,  which  looked  more  as  if  made  by  some  flea- 
beetle,  one  of  which,  the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle  {Saltica  cucumeris  Harr.), 
is  known  to  thus  injure  potato- leaves." — (Fifth  Rep.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  112.) 

The  young  wingless  bugs  are  of  a  paler  color  than  the  adults,  with 
more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  dark  lines  on  the  head  and  thorax. 
The  pupa  (Plate  V,  Fig.  2,  b)  has  the  front  part  of  the  body  marked 
with  more  distinct  red  and  brown  lines,  with  the  abdomen  paler,  an^ 
with  longitudinal  pinkish  mottlings.  When  occurring  in  force  these 
bugs  will  crowd  on  a  plant  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  them,  and, 
sucking  its  sap,  soon  cause  it  to  wilt  and  die.  They  are  active  and 
readily  take  alarm,  the  winged  individuals  arising  in  swarms  when 
disturbed.  In  early  morning,  however,  they  are  more  sluggish  aid 
hide  in  wilted  leaves.  Wet  weather,  as  with  the  true  Chinch-bug,  is 
extremely  unfavorable  to  their  development. 

The  numbeV  of  broods  in  the  course  of  a  year  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but,  from  analogy,  there  are  probably  two  or  three,  and  theinseet 
hibernates  mainly  in  the  perfect  state  under  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  Late 
in  the  fall  of  1872  we  found  them  very  abundant  in  all  stages,  collecting 
under  purslane,  and  they  doubtless  make  frequent  use  of  this  spread- 
ing and  close  fitting  weed  for  winter- quarters.  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  thinks  that  the  insect  breeds  only  where  the  purs- 
lane grows.    The  eggs  have  not  yet  been  observed  or  described* 

BEMEDIES. 

The  best  preventive  of  the  injuries  of  this  insect  will  be  found  to* 
consist  in  clean  cultivation,  which  we  have  so  strongly  urged  in  the  case 
of  the  true  Chinch-bug.  We  have  shown  that,  like  the  latter,  it  winters 
under  all  sorts  of  field  rubbish,  and  the  careful  burning  of  old  weeds 
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and  trash  will  atidoabtedly  much  lessen  its  numbers.  This  is,  in  &ct, 
almost  the  only  practioal  method  of  fighting  it.  Mr.  Howard  states 
that  the  application  of  lime  has  been  tried  to  some  extent,  but  seemingly 
without  result.  On  account  of  the  habit  which  the  bugs  baveof  cluster- 
ing in  shriveled-up  leaves  in  the  morning  w1k»u  the  dew  is  on  the  plants, 
he  advises  going  through  the  garden  or  field  with  a  pull  containing  live 
coals,  into  which  such  leaves  are  dropped  afti^r  plucking  them  oflf.  In 
smau  gardens  the  adoption  of  this  remedy  might  pay,  but  we  woidd 
advise  the  substitution  of  water  with  a  film  of  kerosene  oi\  its  surface 
ftM*  the  Mve  coals.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  available  two  insect- 
icides that  had  not  come  into  use  when  we  first  wrote  on  this  insect, 
These  are  pyrethrum  and  kerosene  eqiulsion,  which,  as  we  have  already 
sera,  Professor  Forbes  found  perfectly  sati^actory  as  against  l^e  Tar- 
nished Plant-bug  {Lygu9  lineolariSj  Beauv.),  and  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  advise  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  against  the  False  Chinch- 
bag,  which,  in  habit  and  characters,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  species 
experimented  on. 

THE  CABBAGE  PLANT-LOUSE. 

{Aphis  brasskm  Linn.) 

Order  Hokopteba;  Family  ApHmmJB. 

[Plate  WI;Frg.4.] 

PAST  history  and  HABITS. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis  is  without  much  doubt  an  impoi4;ed  insect.  Fitch 
shows,  by  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  1791,  that  it  was  already  known  in  this  country  at 
that  early  date,  and  states  that  it  was  pmbably  introduced  shortly  af- 
ter the  cabbage-plant  itself  was  bronght  aver.  In  Europe,  as  in  this 
country,  it  occurs  commonly  on  the  turnip,  radish,  field  cress  (Isatia 
tinctoria)  shepherd's  pjxrse {Oapsella  buraa-pastoris)^  and  charlock  {Bras- 
sica  arven8is)j  in  addition  to  cabbage,  and  upon  this  last  plant,  accord- 
ing to  Buckton,  "  it  often  crowds  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
foliage  in  such  numbers  that  the  leaves  become  hidden  by  the  living 
mass.  Indeed,  sometimes,  weight  for  weight,  there  is  more  animal  than 
vegetable  substance  present.  The  leaves  then  become. putrid,  offensive 
in  odor,  and  quite  disgusting  to  the  eye.^-*  This  is  a  common  sight  in 
this  country  also,  and  frequently  whole  fields  of  cabbage  are  rendered 
unfit  for  the  market  by  the  work  of  this  species. 

It  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Cabbage  is  culti- 
vated, from  Northern  New  \ork  to  Southern  Georgia,  and  were  it  not 
for  its  numerous  natural  enemies  it  would  rank  as.  the  most  serious  of 
the  insect  foes  of  this  plant. 

It  is  found  upon  the  under  side  of  the  loosened  outer  leaves  of  the 
calHimge,  or  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  compacted  inner  leaves,  either 
wandering  about  singly  or  settled  in  large  groups.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  June  or  July,  and  remains  until  cold  weather.  Late  in  Oc- 
tober. 1871,  we  noticed  great  numbers  of  this  aphis  flying  in  the  city 
of  Saint  Lools,  filling  the  air  in  every  direction  and  flying  into  peoples 

*Monognph  of  the  Brltifib  Aphides,  II,  34. 
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eyes  tod  ears.  The  weather  had  been  very  warm  previously,  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November  the  plants  in  the  turnip-fields  around 
the  city  were  swarming  with  the  lice. 

LIPB  HISTORY. 

Common  as  the  insect  is.  its  life  history  has  not  been  fully  wdrked 
out.  But  two  forms  have  been  observed  by  Buckton  and  Thomas — the 
winged  and  the  wingless  viviparous  females.  Curtis  described  what;  he 
took  to  be  the  winge4  male,  but  from  his  description  it  is  evident  that 
be  mistook  all  winged  ifemales  for  males.  Fitch  follows  him  in  tills 
error,  in  that  he  uses  the  following  sentence  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  Curtis  without  credit  to  that  author:  ^<  In  August,  September,  and 
October  the  old  wingless  females  are  seen,  resting  stationary,  with  their 
bills  inserted  into  the  leaf,  pumping  out  its  juices,  sur]X)unded  by  their 
young  brood  all  similarly  employed,  with  here  and  there  a  winged  male 
walking  lazily  about  over  the  backs  of  his  kindred."  After  this  state- 
ment Fitch  recognized  Curtis's  mistake,  and  says :  *^The  winged  individ- 
uals, Mr.  Curtis  takes  it  for  granted,  Ate  males:  but  they  certainly  are, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  females,  and  show  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor 
slightly  projecting,  like  a  tail,  from  the  end  of  the  body.  So  we  may 
sat^ly  say  that  neither  the  male  nor  the  oviparous  female  is  known. 

The  wingless  viviparous  female  has  a  rather  long  oval  body,  covered 
with  a  whitish  mealy  coat.  When  this  coat  has  been  removed  by  im- 
mersion in  alcohol  or  otherwise,  the  body  is  seen  to  be  of  a  grayish- 
green  color,  with  eight  black  spots  down  each  side  of  the  back,  increas- 
ing in  size  towards  the  posterior  etid.  The  antennsd  are  green,  with 
black  tips,  and  are  shorter  than  the  body,  and  the  eyes,  legs,  and  tail 
are  black.    (PI.  Yn,  Fig.  4,  b.) 

The  yonng  when  first  hatched  are  oval,  shining,  bright  yellow  in  color, 
^tid  lack  the  mealy  coat. 

Thb  winged  viviparous  female  is  yellowish-green,  with  the  eyes,  hbad, 
heck,  and  thoracic  lobes  blacky  and  the  antehnse  and  hect;arieis  dark 
btbt^h.  The  legs  are  dusky-brown  and  hairy  5  the  tail  is  dark-green  or 
brown  and  also  hairy ;  the  wings  are  rather  short,  with  Stbut,  coarse  veins 
and  dark  stigma.    (PI.  VII,  Fig.  4,  a.) 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Concerning  the  European  natural  enemies  of  the  Cabbage  Aphis, 
Buckton  says  (ibid,):  "Several  species  of  Syrphidae  and  Ichnjotimoniate 
act  effectively  as  checks  upon  the  increase  of  A,  brdssicce.  The  larraB 
of  the  former  Dipterous  dies,  living  in  the  midst  of  such  plfenty,  cibon 
gorge  themselves  and  become  of  great  size.  Amongst  the  latter  Hy- 
menopterous  parasites  in  ay  be  inentioned  several  genera  of  apbiai- 
vbrous  Ichneumons,  as  Ceraphron^  Trionyx,  and  Coruna.  A  common  form 
is  a  fly,  which  appears  to  be  Trionyxrapce  Curtis.  In  September^  often 
nibe-lenths  of  a  colony  will  be  struck  by  this  parasite,  the  aphided,  in- 
stead of  passing  from  their  pupa  state  into  the  imago,  will  turn  brown 
and  hard  from  the  deadly  action  of  the  griib,  which  solitarily  inhabit 
each  individual." 

Similarly  in  this  country  we  have  many  natural  enemies  of  this  aphis, 
and  among  them  an  Ichneumonid,  which  is  very  closely  allied  td  Md 
almost  identical  in  appearance  with  the  Trionyx  ra^ce  jiist  meixtibnelL. 
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(See  Curtis*  Farm  Insects,  p.  71.)  This  piirasite  waa  received  at.  the 
Department  February  27, 1880,  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  wa^  described 
as  Trioxyif  piceus  by  Mr.  Gresson  in  the  Auniual  Keporjb  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1879,  page  260.  This  same  parasite  w^s  bred  by  us  at  Saint 
Louis  as  long  ago  as  1871. 

BSMEBIBS. 

The  remedy  of  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke,  ^  recommJBuded  by 
Fitch,  Curtis,  Thomas,  and  others,  is  impracticable  oh  a  large  scale,  and 
applications  of  sbot,  ashes,  lime,  and  washes  of  tobacco-wat^r  ahd 
bther  inatelials  si^em  ineffectual.  Strong  Whldeh,oil  soap  solution,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  so  for  tried  which  afibrds  Any  satis- 
faction. This  is  highly  recommended  by  Prof,  w .  B.  Lazenby,  foirmerly 
of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Cornell  University.  Taschenberg 
(Ifaturges.  d.  wirbellosfen  Thiere)  recommends  sprinkling  with  soap- suds 
treated  with  quassia^  and  also  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  fresh  walnut 
leaves. 

Hbrt?,  agaitL.the  pyrethrum  infusioii  will  destroy  a  large  nuiriber  of 
the  iusect^i  wnich  W(»rk  in  such  eicposed  situations  that  they  can  be 
easily  rieacbed  by  a  spray,  while  ihe  waxy  mateiial  ii^hich  thejr  ieicrefe 
is  hot  sufficiently  abundant  to  perfectly  shed  A  watery  solution,  as  is 
the  case  with  manV  allied  species.  But  the  kerosene  emulsion  will 
provie  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  other  insecticide^  mentioned 

THE  CABBAGE  ANTHOMYIA. 

(Anthoihym  brdssicw  Bouche.) 

Order  DiptebJl;  fiimily  ANTtiokYiD-B. 

[Plate  VItt;  Fig.  5.] 

PAST  HISTOKY;  HABITS. 

The  Calibage  Fly  has  only  been  positively  known  in  thid  country,  ^o- 
fhr  iiti  wecanabcei-taiu,  since  1856,  and  was  in  all  i)robability  introduced 
from  Eiirope  at  some  date  prior  to  this,  a«  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  our  species  is  identical  with  the  European  4^^^wywi  brassicce 
of  Boncb6.*  Curtis  lias  given  accounts  of  the  insect  aiid  its  habits  in 
tbe  Gardeners^  Chronicle  and  in  his  Farm  Insects,  and  Taschenberg  has 
trt^ated  of  it  in  his  Naturgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere.  In  this 
country  Fitch  gives  a  good  account  of  it  in  his  Eleventh  Report  on  the 
Insects  of  New  York  (1867),  and  it  has  received  some  attention  from 
writers  in  tlie  difl'erent  agricultural  periodicals.  Mr.  Liutiier  has  also 
written  at  length  upon  the  species  in  his  First  Report  as  State  Entomol- 
ogist of  New  York  (1883). 

According  to  Fitch,  the  maggots  were  very  abundant  and  destructive 
in  New  York  Stiite  in  1856  and  1857,  infesting  turnips  and  rutabagas  as 
well  as  cabbages.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  work  of  these 
larvse  is  one  of  several  causes  of  '*  club-roof  in  cabbage.  Appearing 
in  sijring,  the  flies  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  stems  at  or  near  the 

*  This  s^ies  is  considered  by  Soliiner  and  others  as  a  probable  synoivsrm  of  A, 
rti^lioi^B  Meigen. 
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sarface  of  the  ground.  The  maggots,  hatching,  work  their  way  down- 
wards and  feed  upon  the  root,  sometimes  simply  grooving  the  bark,  bat 
more  often  boring  into  the  interior.  Frequently  they  ar6.so  nnmerons 
that  niany  of  the  yonng  plants  are  killed  outiight;  again,  however,  fhey 
simply  check  the  growth  and  cause  the  malformation  of  the  root,  known 
as  "club-root,''  when  the  leaves  take  on  a  yellowish  hue  and  the  plant 
wilts  at  noonday.  Curtis  says:  ^'  On  pulling  up  the  stalks  of  some  cab- 
bages recently  cut,  I  found  the  roots  enhirged,  lumpy,  and  carious,  and, 
on  opening  them,  they  were  hollow,  witii  the  maggots  of  the  Cabbage- 
Fly,  fnll-gix)wn,in  cavities."  Of  course  by  far  the  greatest  damage  is  dme 
to  tlie  young  plants,  which  are  less  able  to  stand  the  constantdrain  upon 
their  vitality'.  The  work  of  these  maggots  upon  turnips  is  well  described 
by  Fitch,  as  follows: 

^^  These  maggots  infest  the  turnip  and  rutabagi^  also,  mining  an 
irregular  burrow  in  the  interior,  or  inhabiting  eroded  spots  upon  their 
outer  surface.  Sometimes  a  small  roughened  spot  is  seen,  wpearing 
like  a  crack  in  the  skin  of  the  turnip,  with  its  edges  rough  and  ragged 
and  turned  outward,  and  on  paring  off  this  roughened  spotap^pmp 
white  maggot  is  come  upon,  lying  in  a  cavity  it  has  made  there  for 
itself.  At  other  times  a  large,  eroded  spot  occurs,  which  is  filled  with 
wet  and  slimy  dirt.  On  removing  this  dirt  the  surface  is  found  to  be 
rough  and  warty,  with  little  grooves  here'and  thece,  in  eaeh  of  which  is 
a  maggot.  Sometimes,  also,  a*  maggot  is  seen  with  only  its  anterior 
end  imbedded  in  the  turnip,  leaving  a  third  or  half  the  length  of  its 
body  projecting  out  therefrom.'' 

The  number  of  broods  in  the  course  of  a  season  has  not  been  aoea- 
rately  followed  in  any  given  latitude,  but  there  are  at  least  three,  and 
the  insect  hibernates  both  in  the  larva  state  in  the  roots  and  in  the 
puparium  state  underground.  According  to  Curtis,  the  adult  flies  also, 
doubtless,  hibernate  in  cracks  and  crevices.  Taschenberg  states  that 
there  are  annually  three  generations  in  Oermany,  and  that  both  the 
flies  and  pupte  hibernate.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  this  insect  was 
in  June,  1867,  when  Prof.  A.  N.  Prentiss,  then  at  the  State  Agricult- 
ural College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  sent  us  specimens  of  the  larvse,  with  an 
account  of  their  gnawing  and  excoriating  both  the  stems  and  roots  of 
cabbages,  and  thereby  doing  much  damage.  Theytransformed  June 
21-25,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  puparia  (Plate  YIIL  Fig. 
4,  b)  of  a  honey-yellow  color.8ome  lighter,  some  darker,  and  the  first 
flies  issued  June  29  onward,  we  have  since  (in  187^)  found  the  species 
not  only  working  in  the  normal  way  in  the  roots,  but  also  burrowing  in 
the  stout  midribs  of  the  leaves*  From  June  8-13  quite  a  number  of 
the  perfect  flies  were  obtained* 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Bonch4  has  reared  the  parasitic  Ahjsia  marhducatar  Panzer  from  the 
larvsd  of  several  Anthomyians,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  similar 
parasites  have  been  reared  from  the  species  in  this  countiy.    The  Sta- 

Shylinid  beetle — Aleochara  anthanijficB^h'AB  been  bred  by  Mr.  P.  S. 
prague,  at  Boston,  from  the  puparium  of  A.  fyrassicas  and  published  by 
him  as  a  true  parasite  (Afnerican  Entomologi«t^  Vol.  II,  pp.  802,  370). 
More  recently  Dr.  W.  8.  JBarnard  {ibid,^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  09)  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  but 
he  gives  no  evidence  of  other  than  predaceous  habits  on  the  part  ik  the 
adults. 
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BElVrET>JLES> 

The  remedies  which  have  thus  far  beeu  proposed  may  be  summl>(l 
up  as  follows : 

Dip  the  roots,  as  the  youDg  cabbages  are  trauspiaut^d,  iu  oil  or  lye 
of  ashes.    (Bouch^.) 

Poll  up  and  remove  infested  x)lants  on  the  first  symptoms  of  insects 
at  the  roots.  Garry  them  away  and  burn  them  and  fill  up  the  hole  from 
which  they  were  removed  with  brine  or  lye  of  ashes.    (Curtis.) 

*'ln  other  instances  where  the  maggots  have  made  great  havoc  with 
i£e  cabbages,  cauliflowers^  and  broccoli,  gardeners  have  collected  large 
quantities  of  the  brown  pupse  from  the  roots  with  tfce  hope  of  checking 
their  increasi^ ;  and  as  the  transformations  of  the  insect  are  in  rapid 
succession,  it  must  have  a  good  effect.''    (Curtis). 

Apply  salt  to  the  field  at  the  rate  of  86  bushels  per  acre  and  mix 
with  surface  4  inches  deep.  Also  water  the  plants  with  mixture  of  one 
gallon  soapsuds  to  one  gallon  of  gas- water.  Beware  of  fresh,  unrotted 
manure ;  use  none  that  is  not  thoroughly  rotted.    (Curtis.) 

Sift  xwwdeied  tobacco  on  the  leaves  as  a  preventive. 

P.  T.  Quini',  in  his  Money  in  the  Garden,  states  that  he  offered  $100 
for  a  remedy  or  the  maggot,  and  received  a  lar^re  number  in  reply. 
Those  which  :^ve  the  best  results  were,  dusting  the  roots  of  tbe  cab- 
bages with  fine  bone-dust,  and  the  application  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
caustic  shell- ime  to  each  plant,  first  ^<  removing  a  little  earth  from 
around  the  st«im,  putting  on  the  lime,  and  then  replacing  the  soil.'' 

Taschenber.^  gives  a  remedy  taken  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^ 
Imp6riale  des  l^aturalistes  de  Moscou,  XVIII  (1855),  No.  3,  which  is  to 
scatter  coal  dust  around  the  roots  of  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  the 
field,  leaving  here  and  there  a  plant  untouched.  The  flies  in  laying 
their  eggs  avoid  the  spots  where  the  coal  dust  lies  and  seek  out  the 
unprotected  })lants,  which  will  thus  act  as  traps,  since  they  can  at  the 
proper  time  bo  pulled  up  and  the  maggots  and  pupse  at  the  roots  de- 
stroyed. Thi.H  seems  to  us  the  most  rational  remedy  yet  proposed,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  used  ^ith  good  results.  Slaked  lime 
or  ashes  can  indonbtedly  be  substituted  for  the  coal  dust  (Kohlenpul- 
ver)  mentioned  by  Taschenberg. 

It  is  certah)  firom  the  statement  of  European  observers  that  this  spe- 
cies-winters largely  in  the  papa  state,  therefore  late  fall  plowing  will 
prove  a  partial  preventive.  Since  it  seems  highly  probable  that  many 
of  the  larvsB  ilso  hibernate,  the  pulling  up  and  burning  of  the  stalks 
and  roots,  after  the  cabbages  have  been  cut,  is  much  to  be  recommended. 

Since  the  uf  e  of  bisulplude  of  carbon  against  the  root-inhabiting  form 
of  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  we  have  recommended  it  for  all  root-feeding 
injects,  and  taat  it  is  satisfactory  against  this  Cabbage  .^nthomyia  is 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  in  1880.*  A  small  hole 
is  madd  in  the  earth  near  the  main  root  of  the  plant  by  ibrcing  in  a 
nmall  stick,  aud  about  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  is  poured  in, 
when  the  hole  is  quickly  filled  in  with  earth,  which  is  pressed  down  with 
the  foot.  In  every  case  the  insects  were  killed  without  injury  to  tlie 
plants.  In  the  use  of  this  substance  the  extreme  inflammability  of  its 
vapor  must  be  remembered,  and  where  much  of  it  has  to  be  used  in  the 
ground  a  good  injector  should  be  obtained,  like  the  Gastine  injector  so 
commonly  use  1  for  the  purpose  in  France.  As  a  safer  and  simpler 
remedy  we  stiongly  recommend  the  kerosene  emulsion. 


•Jmeriean  EtU(miologi$t,  VoL  lU,  p.  264. 
21  A— '84 
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THE  CABBAGE  OSOmS. 

( Oscmis  brasricw  n.  sp.) 

Order  D1PTERA5  Family  Oscmip^. 

[Plate  Vin,  Fig.  5;] 

On  Jnne  17, 1876,  we  noticed  tbat  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Saint  Loais  cer- 
tain cabbage-leaves  were  mined  by  the  larvas  of  some  insect,  Upon 
opening  the  mines,  however,  nothing  was  found  but  a  number  of  Hymen- 
dpterous  pupie,  undoubtedly  of  parasites  upon  the  original  miner,  A  few 
days  later  the  mining  larva  was  found.  It  was  Dipterous,  pupated  un- 
der ground,  and  a  single  fly  was  bred  June  30.  In  18S2  (June  25)  the 
same  insect  was  found  mining  cabbage-leaves  in  Oeorgetownf  D,  C, 
At  this  time  the  larv®  were  all  full-grown  and  pupated  two  days  later, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  all 
the  specimens  died.  The  mine  is  an  irregular  pale  trail,  ranging  from 
0.5"^  to  2°^°^  in  diameter,  oilen  turned  on  itself  and  coaliesciug  to  form 
irregular  patches  and  with  dark  excremeutitious  points.  The  miner  is 
a  light  yellowish  green  maggot  with  black  mouth-parts. 

Although  this  insect  seems  rare  at  present,  it  may  at  any  time  be- 
come sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  injurious,  and  it  is  well  to  study  it 
in  advance.  It  seems  closely  related  to  the  Clover  Oscinls  ( OacinU  tr^olii 
Burgess)  treated  in  the  Department  Beport  fpv  1879,  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  »bove  notes,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  broods, 
but,  judging  from  analogy,  there  are  probably  at  least  three  annual  gen- 
erationsi  and  the  insects  winter  underground  in  their  pupoxia, 

Dl^0BlP7iyv» 

OsciNTf  BRA8SIC4P  n.  ip^-^Clpsely  maembl^  0$cinU  tiifolU  Bnrp^ess.  l)i<fer»  cmly  in 
the  foUoviufi  p»rticularB :  The  eyes  are  oarrowly  marglDed  with  black,  the  border 
at  apex  bdng  pfonoonoed  and  wide.  The  sea  tell  ar  spoM  ate  narrow,  aot  so  wide  as 
in  UrifoHi.  Abdomen  yeUow  only  on  venter,  not  margined  with  yellow.  Middle  and 
bind  Uhim  pronooiuMdly  fmooa,  Thhrd  ana  loorth  wing-v^lna  mor^  widely  diveii^n t 
tbAD  io  tfifoUi. 

Desoribed  from  1 9,  June  30, 1670,  Saint  Lonla,  Ho. 

J^rva.^-Lenfftb  of  fiUl-grown  larva  4.19i^,  width  of  penultimate  Joint  O.Ob". 
CohBjt  light  yeTiowlih^men.  Skin  nearly  amooth,  the  raised  Janotures  of  the  ec«. 
mente  eaob  marked  wiui  &om  6  to  l$l  transverse  lines  of  minute  granulations.  The 
bead  is  diffioult  to  observe^  aa  it  is  Usually  withdrawn  with  the  protborade  Joint 
into  the  meso-tboraoio  Joint.  It  is  pointed  anteriorly,  and  the  obaraotoristio  black 
rake,  with  its  eight  teeth,  forming  the  month-parts,  is  plainly  seen  even  when  the 
bead  is  entirely  telesooped.  The  protboraoLo  spiraeles  are  mounted  on  short,  stout 
tubercles,  which  are  psoportiouataly  smaUer  than  tlw)se  of  tr^foUi,  The  anal  ioint 
appears  very  blnntly  rounded,  not  suarply  and  obliquely  truncate  as  with  fii/i^m  and 
malva.  The  anal  spiracles  are  mounted  on  long,  slender  papiHss,  directed  backwards 
and  parallel  with  each  other.  The  penultimaie  Joint  bears  four  very  stout,  conical, 
tubercles  directed  posteriorly,  two  of  which  are  snbdorsal  and  two  sublateral;  also- 
two  smaller,  subventral  tubercles.  The  anal  Joint  can  bo  drawn  partially  within 
the  pre-anal,  and  when  its  protruding  papiU®  are  added  to  the  large  tubercles  of  th« 
latter  J oiut  tiie  posterior  end  of  the  body  seems  to  fairly  bristle  witn  points. 

Ptiparitfm.-oLength  ftnin.  Broadly  oval  seen  in  dorsal  profile  (  oonvex  above  and 
flattened  below.  Color,  brown  when  living  and  nearly  white  after  the  fly  has  issued. 
The  protboraoio  and  aual  spiracles  project  at  either  end,  bul  aio  not  no  prominent  m 
with  trifolU.   The  skin  is  9»ootb,  »ud  bat  ton  iotots  9bow. 
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TBE  ROCKY  MOU^JTAIN  t.OCD8T. 

{Caloptemts  spretus  Uhler.) 
OnliM'  OuTHOPTKKA;  Family  Aciiididjs^, 

This  omnivorous  iu&eet  naturally  does  not  uegleot  Cabbage  wben  tbe 
opportunity  ofi'ersi  and  we  bave  niontioned  it  as  one  of  tbe  food-plants 
of  this  species  in  our  Seventh  ]\Ussouri  Report.  For  a  full  account  of 
this  insect  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  First  and  Second  Reports  of  tbe 
United  States  Entomological  Commission  and  to  our  last  throe  Mis- 
souri Reports. 

BVOCESSFUL  ISTBODTJOTIOH  OF  A  PA&ASITE  0?  THE  IMMBTID 

OABBAOS  WOBM. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  while  speaking  of  the  parasites  of  the  Im- 
ported Cabbage  Worm  {Pieris  rapce)^  we  considered  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  one  of  the  commoner  European  parasites,  viz.,  Apanteles 
gUmeratuSj  Linn.,  recounting  our  former  efforts,  and  also  those  of  Mr. 
Otto  Lugger,  of  Baltimore,  to  introdace  and  colonize  it.  From  all  we 
can  learn  firom  the  letter  received  firom  Mr.  Lugger,  his  etfoit  proved 
unsnccessfuL  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  We  received 
during  the  past  winter  a  number  of  cocoons  from  Mr.  Gh.  O.  Bignell,  of 
Plymouth,  Eng.,  a  portion  of  which  had  already  given  forth  the  perfect 
files,  but  a  large  number  of  which  still  contained  the  pupa.  The  dies 
began  to  come  out  during  the  early  spring,  and  on  the  23d  of  April 
last  we  had  liberated  45  specimens  of  both  sexes  in  a  cabbage  tlold  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  We  also  left  instructions  to  have  others  liberated  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  issued,  after  oar  departure  for  Europe,  and  finally, 
in  May,  a  number  of  cocoons  were  placed  upon  ono  particular  cabbage 
plsAit. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  during  the  fall,  apon  re- 
visiting the  same  cabbage  field  in  November,  two  masses  of  cocoons  were 
fbund,  with  the  shrunken  larvse  which  the  insects  had  preyed  on,  many 
rods  away  firom  those  deposited  in  May,  From  some  of  the  cocoons 
found  in  autumn  the  flies  were  obtained,  and  proved  to  be,  as  tbe  co- 
coons indicated  they  would,  the  very  same  Apantelea  glomerdtuB.  Thus 
we  have  absolute  proof  of  the  successfol  introduction  and  propagation 
of  the  species,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  its  discovery  from  year  to 
year  at  points  more  and  more  remote  from  the  place  of  introduction. 


OENEEAL  TRUTHS  IN  APPLIISD  ENTOMOLOGY^ 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Oeorgia  State  AgrictUturcU  Society: 

On  your  programme  I  am  booked  for  an  essay  on  "Insects  Destructive 
to  Sontheni  Agriculture."  Your  worthy  iiecretary,  Mr.  Grier,  is  raspori- 
siblo  for  that  title,  for  1  h;Hl  no  idea  what  it  was  to  be  till  the  circular 

was  received,  on  the  very  day  of  my  departure  from  Washington.    In 

ij     _  ,1  . . .  ■  — ■  ....    ■  1. .  ■  — ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■ 

*  Ad  address  delivered  Pebroftry  1^,  1884,  by  C.  V.  Eiley,  before  the  Oeorgia  State 
Agitouliiire  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Savannah. 
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the  mean  time,  in  pondering  the  qnestion  what  to  present  to  yon,  I  oon- 
cliuled  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to  state  some  general  tmths  of  aniyersal 
application  than  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  (liferent  species  of  injnrioos 
insects,  which  the  members  of  this  society  must  be  interested  fn-^oom- 
ing,  as  they  do,  from  all  parts  of  a  State  with  such  vast  and  varied 
agricultural  interests.  Hence,  the  hasty  notes  which  I  shall  present  are 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  essay,  and  if  they  must  have  a  title,  would 
better  reflect  some  ^^  General  Truths  in  Applied  Entomology."  It  will, 
however,  afford  me  great  pleasure  at  the  close  to  give  more  speciflo  in- 
formation in  answer  to  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

Insects  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
average  townsman,  whose  knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  certain 
lectual  and  household  pests,  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  fact  or  have 
any  other  feeling  than  repugnance  and  contempt  for  the  annoying  faiaza- 
pods  of  his  acquaintance.  Yet,  as  scavengers,  as  pollinizers  of  our 
flowers  and  fruits,  or  as  food  for  other  animals,  they  not  only  vitally 
concern  man,  but,  philosophically  considered,  are  seen  to  be  essential 
to  his  very  existence. 

We  receive,  also,  some  direct  benefits  from  insects.  They  supply  ns 
with  the  sweetest  of  sweets,  our  very  best  inks  and  dyes,  and  our  finest 
robes  and  tai>ers,  to  say  nothing  of  various  acids,  lacs,  and  waxes ; 
while  few,  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  have  any  just  idea  of  tlie 
importance  of  insects  and  their  products  as  articles,  of  human  diet. 

But  the  benefits,  whether  dii'ect  or  indirect,  which  man  derives  from 
insects,  must  always  appear  trifling  compared  to  the  ii\juzy  they  inflict 
oo  our  agriculture. 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  the  country,  as  the  white  man  found  it, 
insects,  doubtless,  took  their  proper  place  in  nature's  economy,  and 
rarely  preponderated  in  any  direction  to  the  injury  of  the  wild  plants 
scattered,  for  the  most  part,  sparsely  throughout  their  range.  Har- 
mony between  organinms,  in  the  sense  of  the  widest  inter-relation  and 
inter-dependence,  had  resulted  in  the  long  course  of  ages.  But  civilized 
man  violated  this  primitive  harmony.  His  agriculture,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  encouragement  and  cultivation,  in  large  tracts,  of  one  species 
of  plant  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  he  denominates  wee^ 
gave  exceptioual  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  such  insects  as 
naturally  fed  on  such  plants.  In  addition  to  this  inevitable  increase  of 
species  thus  encouraged^  many  others  have  been  unwittingly  imixnrted 
from  other  countries,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce 
with  those  countries;  for  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  worst 
weeils  and  the  worst  insect  pests  of  American  agriculture  are  importa- 
tions from  Euroi^e.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  undue  increase  of  our  na- 
tive species,  as  above  noted,  we  have  to  contend  with  these  introduced 
foreigners,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Fitch  declared  America  to  be 
the  land  of  insects,  for,  as  compared  to  Euro|)e,  we  are  truly  bug-ridden. 

As  I  have  stated  (Encyclopaedia  Americana:  Agricultural  Ento- 
mology) :  ^^The  losses  occasioned  by  insects  injurious  to  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  are,  in  the  aggregate,  enormous,  and  have  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  t300,(M»0,000  to  $4(M),(H)0,000  annually.  It 
will  never  be  i>08Hible  to  fully  protect  our  crops  from  the  ravages  of  the 
many  species  that  injuriously  afiect  them ;  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
economic  entomologist  to  prevent  as  much  of  the  loss  as  possible  and 
at  the  very  least  expense.  To  do  so  effectually,  the  chief  knowledge 
required  is  of  an  entomological  nature,  i.  6.,  the  full  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  different  8|>ecic8;  and  this  implies  a  great  deal  uf  dose 
and  accurate  work  in  field  and  laboratory.    By  means  of  it  we  learn 
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which  species  are  beneficial,  and  which  ii\)tirioiis ;  and  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe  is  of  the  first  importance  in  coping 
with  the  latter,  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  farmer  often  does  more 
harm  than  good  by  destroying  the  former  in  his  blind  efforts  to  save  his 
crops. 

^^A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  published  of  late  years  on  the 
salSject  of  economic  entomology,  much  of  it,  however,  at  second  hand ; 
for,  unfortunately,  the  original  workers  are  few.  That  comparatively 
small  progress  has  hitherto  been  made,  is  due  to  this  last  fact,  as  well 
as  to  tiie  intricacies  and  complex  nature  of  the  subject.  The  economic 
entomologist,  to  do  effectual  work,  must  possess,  not  merely  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  injurious  species,  and  its  habits,  with  which  he 
wishes  to  deal,  but  must  study  its  relations  to  wild  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  particular  cultivated  crops  it  affects.  He  must  also  study  it  in  its 
relations  to  other  animals.  Indeed,  its  whole  environment  must  be 
considered,  especially  in  connection  with  the  farmer's  wants,  the  natu- 
ral checks  which  surround  it,  and  the  methods  of  culture  that  most 
affect  it.  The  habits  of  birds,  the  nature  and  development  of  minute 
parasitic  organisms,  such  as  fungi,  the  bearing  of  meteorology,  must  all 
be  considered,  and  yet,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  study  of  aU  these 
bearings  implies,  he  will  frequently  fail  of  practical  results  without  ex- 
periment and  mechanical  ingenuity." 

The  earlier  writers  on  applied  entomology,  as  Peck,  Harris,  Fitch, 
Walsh,  Le  Baron,  Glover,  did  good  work  in  unraveling  the  life  myste- 
ries of  injurious  species,  and  framed  their  advice  to  the  cultivator  from 
these  entomographic  studies.  Mere  study  of  this  kind  alone,  however, 
while  essential,  is  not  often  productive  of  those  important  practical  re- 
sults which  follow  when  it  is  combined  with  field  work  and  exi)eriment 
by  competent  persons  and  upon  scientific  principles.  Many  of  the  rem- 
edies proposed  and  recommended  in  the  agricultural  press  are  either 
ridiculous  or  else  based  on  misleading  empiricism,  and  economic  ento- 
mology, as  a  science,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  time- limit  of  this  paper  will  permit  but  the  briefest  reference,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  some  of  the  means  alluded  to.  I  have  alr^y 
indicated  the  prime  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the 
species  to  be  dealt  with — a  knowledge  that  can  come  only  by  direct  and 
careful  inductive  research  carried  on  sometimes  during  many  years;  for 
every  insect  exists,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  in  four  different 
states,  three  of  them  more  or  less  abruptly  marked  by  metamorphosis 
and  each  with  habit  and  environment  peculiar  to  it  Thus  the  same 
species  may  inhabit  earth,  air.  and  water  at  one  or  the  other  period  <rf 
Itfe,  and  yet  be  quite  incapable  of  a  change  of  environment  at  any  one 
])eriod.  It  took  me  five  years,  with  a  number  of  observers  at  command, 
to  definitely  settle  some  points  in  the  life-history  of  the  Cotton  worm 
{Aktia  xylina^  Say),  and  with  all  the  resources  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment—its liberal  premium,  its  superior  and  sub-commissions  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  at  work  for  the  past  fifteen  years — ^there  is  much 
that  is  yet  mooted  in  reference  to  the  Grape  Phylloxera.  Ton  have  all 
lieard  of  this  insect  and  perhaps  a  brief  statement  of  its  habits  will 
serve  to  illustrate  tne  complicated  problems  with  which  the  economic 
entomologist  often  has  to  deaL  I  quote  in  substance  from  one  of  my 
reports: 

^^The  full  life-history  of  the  species  exhibits  to  us  no  less  than  five 
different  kinds  of  eggs.  1.  The  regularly  ovoid  egg^  0.25°'"'  long  and 
half  that  in  diameter,  of  the  normal,  agamic,  and  apterous  female,  as  it 
is  found  upon  the  roots.    2.  The  similar  but  somewhat  smaller  egg  of 
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the  galMnbabiting  mother.  3.  The  female  egg  ixom  the  winged  mother, 
rather  more  elliptical  and  0.4»»»  long  when  matured.  4.  The  male  egg 
from  same,  i  loss  in  length  and  rather  stouter.  5.  The  impregnated 
egg  0.d2'*>^  long,  still  more  ellipsoidal  and  with  peculiar  sculpture  and 
anal  point.  We  have  also  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  an  egg  from  the 
winged  mother  increasing  from  0.34"»»  (its  sise  when  laid)  to  0*4"*"*  (its 
siee  just  before  hatching),  giving  birth  to  a  perfect  insect  0.4"^  long, 
and  this  without  any  nourishments  laying  an  egg  0.32™*  long.  A 
being  thus  bom,  and  without  food  whatsoever,  lays  an  egg  vety  nearly 
as  Ift^S^  fts  that  from  which  she  came. 

^^T^  have,  farther,  the  spectacle  of  an  underground  insect  possess- 
iug  the  power  of  existenee  even  when  confined  to  its  subterraneaD  re- 
tteats.  It  spreads  in  the  wingless  state  from  vine  to  vine,  and  from 
vllieyard  to  vineyard,  when  these  are  adjacent,  either  through  passages 
in  the  ground  itself  or  oyer  the  surface ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  able  in 
the  winged  condition  to  migrate  to  much  more  distant  points."    . 

The  receut  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  tiie  life-histoty  and  habits 
of  Bpeciee  has  been  great,  but  leaves  yet  an  immense  field  for  future 
Mieateh. 

Insects  probably  outnumber  in  species  all  other  animals  oombined, 
s6me  850,000  having  already  be^  described,  and  frilly  as  many  moce 
remaining  yet  to  be  characterized.  The  proper  and  oonsefentions  diar- 
acterlKation  of  a  genus  or  species  of  some  microscopic  creature  involves 
ae  much  labor  as  that  of  one  of  the  higher  animals.  Of  the  above  noM- 
ber  6  goodly  prop<tttion  are  injurious  to  cultivated  crops.  Lintner  re- 
cently records  no  less  than  170  affecting  the  Apple. 

Of  inMcticides  any  number  of  substances  have  been  recommended 
afld  many  of  them  tried  with  more  or  less  satisfsetion.  Of  these  may 
be  mmtioned  liin<\  <%nlphtir,  mnft,  salt,  wood-ashes,  corrosive  sublimate, 
naphtha,  naphtha! iue,  turpentine,  alum,  carbolic  acid,  phenyle^  cy^asde 
of  potassium,  blue  vitriol,  ammonia,  alkalien,  benzine,  vinegar^  sttl- 
phuric  acid,  quassia,  vitriol  (the  sulpl»te  of  copper),  hot  water,  Ac 
Most  of  these  may  be  suecessfiilly  used  for  specifio  purposes,  etthordiiy, 
iu  liquid,  or  in  vapor ;  but  the  three  most  uaefhl  insectioides  of  general 
applmation  in  use  during  the  early  days  of  economic  entomcdogy  in  this 
cottxifaty  and  up  to  within  a  few  years,  were  undoubtedly  tolMUMO,  white 
hellebore*  and  soap.  Tobaeeo-water  and  tobaoooHBmdce  have  long  been 
earpk^yed  against  Aphides  and  other  delicate  insects,  and  are  most  use- 
ftlL  A  quite  recent  advance  in  its  use  is  by  vaporising.  The  vapcnr  of 
nieotiiie  is  most  eifectnal  in  destroying  inseets  wherever  it  can  1m  om- 
ftaed,  9A  in  greenhouses*  Thus  the  boiling  of  tobacco  in  such  a  gteso- 
hMse  is  as  editotual  as  and  less  injurious  to  the  plants  thui  the 
otdeor  methods  of  syringing  a  decoction  or  of  fiimigaiion  by  bumiBg; 
while  experienoe  by  Mr.  William  Saunders  at  the  i>epartment  of  Ag- 
rimlture  daring  the  past  two  summers  shows  that  the  vapor  gradually 
ariidBf  ft^ai  tobacoo-steme  strewn  on  the  ground  aud  regularly  moist- 
eiied  is  likewise  effleetual. 

White  hellebore^  either  dry  or  in  liquid,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  insecticides  against  Tenthredinid  larvao^  otherwise 
knowu  as  false-eaterpillars,  of  wbicii  the  Importetl  Ourrant-worm  {lie- 
fiMU9 vet^riooitui)  iM  a  fiuniliar  type;  while  soap,  syringed  in  strong 
suds,  will  kill  some  soft-bodied  plant-destroyers,  and  when  used  as  s 
paint  on  the  trunks  of  trees  is  an  exceUeat  repellant  against  the  par- 
eats  of  different  borers. 

Transcending  in  importance,  however,  any  of  the»e  older  inseeti- 
oides  are  the  three  now  most  commonly  used  because  most  sati^actoty. 
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They  are:  (1)  arsenical  compounds,  (2)  petroleum,  and  (3)  pyjrethriiiu. 
The  first  act  through  the  stomach,  and  are  effectual  chietly  a^iifat 
mandibular  insects }  the  second  and  thlitl  act  by  contact,  atid  are, 
therefore,  of  more  general  application,  affecting  both  mandibuUir  and 
haustellate  sx>ecies. 

The  use  of  arsenic  as  an  insecticide  in  the  field  d^tes  from  the  .year 
1871.  At  the  rate  of  50  grains  of  arseniate  of  soda  and  200  grains  of 
dextrine  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  this  diluted  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  chea)>est 
of  insecticides  at  command,  and  ysbrious  patented  combinations  of  It 
bare  been  ezten^yely  sold  and  used.  Again,  one  pound  of  arsenic  and 
one  pound  of  sal-soda  boUed  in  one  gallon  of  water  till  the  arsenic  is 
dissolved,  and  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  forty  gallons  of  water, 
is  also  a  good  formula.  The  chief  merits  of  arsenic  are  cheapness  and 
solubility.  Its  demerits  are  its  white  color,  which  makes  it  liable  to  be 
mistaken  fbr  harmless  suh«tanees  of  the  same  color,  and  Its  tendency 
to  bum  the  plant.  Paris  green  or  Soheele's  green  has  been  moi«  <  2t- 
tensiv^ly  used  than  any  other  arsenical  comyiound,  anil  is,  on  the  Wbole^ 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  insecticides.  I  first  used  this  poison  against 
the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  {DaiyphM'a  lOUneata)  in  the  Sumttier  of 
18G8,  but  owing,  doubtless^  to  the  use  of  all  inferior  article^  reported  mh 
Tersely  upon  it.  (Pirnt  Report  on  Insects  of  Missouri  for  1808,  p.  116.) 
George  Liddle,  jf.,of  Fairplay^  Wis.,  e:Kperimented  with  it  the  samesttm- 
nier,  and  with  one  part  of  the  green  to  t^o  of  flour,  found  it  eminently 
satisfactory  (Atitmcan  JSJnUmolOffistj  I,  p.  219),  and  from  the  time  he  ikn- 
nonnced  his  ex|>erience-*^May  25, 1869^in  the  Galena,  III.,  Qazette^  the 
grew  became  rapidly  popular  against  the  Doryphora.  I  first  reeom* 
mended  it  in  1872  for  the  Ootton-wonn,  and  its  use  gradually  extended 
to  other  leaf-eating  insects^  until  hundreds  of  tons  have  been  sold  for 
inseetieide  purposes  in  a  single  year.  It  is  used  dry  with  various  dilu- 
ents^  as  ashes,  plaster,  flour,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the  green 
(if  pore)  to  twenty-five  up  to  one  hundred  parts  of  the  diluent.  Flour 
as  a  diluent  has  the  great  advantage  of  causing  greater  adhesiveness 
and  permanence.  In  liquid  suspension  Paris  green  can  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  from  forty  up  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
The  liquid  should  be  kept  constantly  stirred,  and  a  nttle  dextrine  or 
other  substance  added  to  give  adhesiveness  is  an  advantage. 

A  refuse  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  and  known  as 
<<  London  purple,"  is  the  third  important  arsenical  compound  that  I 
will  mention  in  this  connection.  It  consists  of  lime,  arsenious  acid  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  was  first  niMd  by  me  against  the  Cotton- 
worm  and  other  insects  in  1878,  and  more  filUy  and  thoroughly  in  187l>. 
It  is  used  with  diluents,  either  wet  or  dry,  in  the  same  manner  as  Paris 
green ;  while  for  some  insects  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  less  satis- 
factory than  Pari»  green,  for  many  others  it  is  equally  effective,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  over  Pftris  green  of  being  vastly  Cheaper 
(costing  on  an  average  but  five  cents  against  sixty  cents  per  pound); 
of  covering  twice  the  ground,  weight  for  weight;  of  being  more  sol- 
uble, less  poisonous,  more  adhesive  and  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  of 
decided  color,  so  that  when  intelligently  used  it  fs  in  all  ways  preferable. 

Petroleum,  in  its  various  fortns,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
tho  most  effective  insecticides  in  our  possession,  all  oily  substances 
being  particularly  deadly  to  insects.  Unlbrtunately,  they  are  also 
injurious  to  plants,  and  one  of  the  problems  the  solution  of  which  I 
have  bod  in  mind  for  «iany  years  has  been  their  use  in  such  dilution 
OS  to  kUl  the  insect  without  injury  to  the  plant.    Befined  kerosene 
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has  been  used  to  a  limited  de(]n'eo,  by  ibrcible  attennatiori  in  water  and 
spray,  ^hile  Rome  plants  Tvlthstand  doses  of  the  pure  oil.  But  the  safo 
and  general  use  of  kerosene  ifor  tlie  purpose  under  consideration,  dates 
from  the  yearlSSO.  Of  the  various  substances  used  in  attempts  ro 
emulsify  and  mix  kerosene  with  water,  none  are  more  sat'sfact^Hy  than 
soap  and  milk,  both  being  everywhere  accessible  and  che  ip.  Milk  i\ns 
first  suggested  in  1880,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard,  while  eairying  on  ex- 
periments for  mo  against  the  Cotton-worm,  and  subsequent  experiment, 
especially  by  another  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  H.  6.  Hubbard,  has  given 
us  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  making  the  emulsion 
quickly  and  permanently.  An  emulsion  resembling  butter  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  few  minutes  by  churning  with  a  force  pump  two  parts  of 
kerosene  and  one  part  of  sour  milk  in  a  pail.  The  liquids  should  be  at 
about  blood  heat.  This  emulsion  may  be  diluted  with  twelve  or  more 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  emulsion,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  may  be 
applied  with  the  force  pump,  a  spray  nozzle,  or  with  a  strong  garden 
syringe.  The  strength  of  the  dilution  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  insect  to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant;  but,  finely  sprayed  in  twelve  parts  of  the  water  tb  one  of  the 
emulsion,  it  will  kill  most  insects  without  injury  to  the  plant  An 
equally  good  emulsion  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Kerosene,  2  gallons ;  common  soap,  one-half  pound ;  water,  1  gallon. 

Heat  the  mixture  of  soap  and  water  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to 
the  kerosene.  Chum  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  force  pump  and 
spray  nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  pc  rfect,  forms  a 
ere<am,  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  adheres  without  c>iliness  lio  the 
surface  of  glass.  Dilute  with  cold  watCT  before  using,  to  the  extent 
which  experience  will  indicate  is  best. 

The  simplest  discoveries  are  often  the  most  valuable,  and  this  dis- 
covery of  so  simple  and  available  a  means  of  diluting,  ad  UMtum,  oil 
with  water  is  imi>ortant  and  far-reaching  in  its  practical  application. 
It  were  foolish  to  detain  yon  with  details  of  the  several  directions  in 
which  it  has  proved  of  great  l)enefit,  and  which  are  rei^.orded  in  ray 
recent  writings,  especially  in  the  reports  of  the  entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1881-'82  and  1883,  and  in  Bulletins  1 
and  2  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  that  Department. 

Pyrethrum  roseum^  a  plant  native  to  the  Asiatic  countries  south  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  and  Pyrethrum  cinerarimfolitim^  a  radve  of  Dal- 
matic, have  long  been  known  to  possess  insecticide  properties,  especi- 
ally in  the  powder  fvom  the  dried  and  pulverized  flowers.  The  powder, 
sold  under  various  names  by  druggists,  was  chiefly  used  £} gainst  house- 
hold pests,  however,  and  though  Mr.  C.  Willemot,  as  eaiiy  as  1857,  in 
France,  and  Mr.  William  Saunders,  in  1870,  in  Canada,  tried  it  in  powder 
form  on  some  that  are  injurious  to  plants,  its  importance  as  a  field  in- 
secticide did  not  appear  till  in  188<),  when,  in  prosecuting  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  we  discovered  that  it 
could  be  used  in  liquid  solution.  During  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881, 
1  8uccee<led  in  importing  a  largo  quantity  of  the  seed  of  both  species, 
and  on  bebalf  of  the  above  named  commission,  distributed  it  to  a  num- 
ber of  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  of 
establishing  its  cultivation.  Since  then  large  quantities  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  the  Dex^artment  of  Agriculture.  Both  species  proved  to 
be  hardy  throughout  the  greater  jwrtion  of  our  country,  and  Mr.  6. 1^. 
Milco,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has,  for  some  years,  cultivated  cinerariotfoliwn 
quite  extensively  at  great  profit,  the  product  being  sold  ut.der  the  name 
of  ^^  Buhach.'^   The  insecticide  property  dwells  in  a  volati  e  oil.   It  acts 
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only  by  contact,  and  its  action  on  many  larvfo  is  marvelous,  the  small- 
est quantity  in  time  paralyzing  and  ultimately  killing.  Its  influence 
in  the  open  air  is  evanescent,  in  which  respect  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
arsenical  products;  but  being  perfectly  harmless  to  plants  it  can  fre- 
quently be  used  on  vegetables  where  the  more  poisonous  substances 
would  be  dangerous.  Pyrethnim  is  supposed  to  have  no  effect  on  tho 
higher  animals,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  my  own  recent  experience  is 
that  the  fumes  in  aclased  room  have  a  toxic  influence,  intensifying  sleep 
and  inducing  stupor;  while  the  experience  of  Prof.  A.  Graham  BelL 
with  the  powder  copiously  rubbed  on  a  dog,  showed  that  the  animal 
was  i^ade  sick  and  was  aft'ected  in  the  locomotive  organs  very  much  as 
insects  are.  The  wonderful  influence  of  this  powder  on  insects  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  it  might  prove  useful  as  a  disinfectant  against  tevei*s 
and  various  contagious  diseases  by  destroying  the  microzoa  and  other 
micro  organisms,  or  germs  which  are  believed  to  produce  such  diseases. 
It  should  be  tried  for  that  purpose.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two 
plants  of  all  the  many  known  species  of  the  genus  should  alcthe  possess 
the  insecticide  property.  . 

Of  all  insecticides  to  be  used  against  root-feeding  or  hypogean  in- 
sects, naphthaline,  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium,  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon  are  the  chief.  Dr.  Ernst  Fischer,  in  a  recent  work,  has  shown 
that  naphthaline  in  crystal  may  be  satisfactorily  used  under  ground, 
destroying  by  slow  evaporation.  But  bisulphide  of  carbon  still  holds 
the  first  place  in  France  against  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  It  is  conveyed 
beneath  the  ground  at  the  i*ate  of  one-half  to  one  kilogram  per  vine  by 
special  injectors,  or  by  more  complicated  machinery,  drawn  by  horses. 
I  believe  that  petroleum  emulsions  will  supersede  it  as  an  underground 
insecticide,  and  prove  to  be  the  best  we  have,  cheapness,  safet}"-,  and 
efficiency  considered.  This  glance  at  the  chief  insecticides  now  in  use 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  recent  i)rogressin  this  direction,  but  will 
convey  no  idea  of  the  far  greater  number  of  substances,  whether  drawn 
from  the  animal,  vegetal,  or  mineral  kingdom,  that  have  been  experi- 
mented with  and  found  wanting.  After  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory 
insecticide,  however,  various  important  problems  meet  be  solveid,  and, 
particularly,  how  to  apply  it  to  greatest  advantage,  having  safety  to 
man  and  stock,  harmlessness  to  plant,  and  economy,  in  mind.  The  so- 
lution of  these  points,  and  others  that  the  ])eculiar  habits  of  the  insect 
to  be  controlled  involve,  bnngs  us  to  the  question  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances and  appliances;  for  while  much  ingenuity  has  been  exhibited 
in  devising  mechanical  means  of  directly  destroying  noxiotis  insects 
without  insecticides,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  application  of  these  last 
that  the  greatest  mechanical  advances  have  bc^n  made  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Here,  again,  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  I  cannot  enter  into  details. 
One  can  form  some  idea  of  the  recent  activity  in  this  direction  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  figures  in  the  First  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Entomologi- 
<*ai  CoYnmission  on  the  Kocky  Mountain  Locust,  my  bulletin  on  the  Cot- 
ton-worm, and  other  official  publications.  Perfection  here,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  mechanical  appliances  that  aid  man's  progress  in  art  and  sci- 
ence, is  usually  the  slow  outgrowth  of  tedious  trials.  However  brilliant 
the  original  theoretical  conception,  the  practical  details  are  almost  al- 
ways the  result  of  sheer  experiment  and  trial.  Failures  precede  suc- 
cess. Yet  success  will  usually  follow  in  proportion  as  certain  principles 
are  kept  in  mind  covering  particular  needs  in  special  cases— principles 
deduced  from  entomological  studies. 
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It  will  already  hare  been  gathered,  fimn.  what  has  preceded,  that  the 
cliiof  )ti0ccticides  nro  ajiplicable  in  liquid,  and  as  liqnids  have  da  ad- 
vantage over  powders  in  field  use,  Instruuient^  for  atomizing  and  dia- 
tributiiijjc  liquids  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  insecticide 
machinery.  The  desiderata  in  a  spray-nozzle  are,  ready  regalsCtioH  of 
the  volnmeto  be  thrown;  greatest  atomizing  power,  with  least  tendency 
to  clop:;  facility  of  cleansing  or  ready  separation  of  its  component 
parts;  cheapness;  simplicity,  and  adjastability  to  any  angle. 

I  will  content  myself  with  exhibiting  one  which  meets,  perhaps,  more 
of  these  requirements  than  any  other  in  nse,  and  which  works  on  a  new 
principle  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  wa6 
desigttcd.  It  is  what  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in  my  late 
ofilciHl  reports  as  the  e<ldy  or  cyclone  nozzle,  and  consists  of  a  small 
circular  chamber  with  two  flat  sides,  one  of  them  screwed  on  so  aS  to 
be  readily  removed.  Its  principal  feature  consists  in  the  inlet  through 
which  the  liquid  is  forced  being  bored  taDgcntially  through  its  wall,  so 
as  to  CAuse  a  ra^id  whirling  or  centrifugal  motion  of  the  liquid  which 
issues  in  a  funnel-shaped  spray  through  a  central  outlet  in  the  adjust- 
able 6Ap.  I'he  bteadtb  or  height,  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  spray, 
depends  oii  certain  details  in  the  proportions  of  the  parts,  and  especially 
of  the  central  ontlet.  The  notzle  originated  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  the  fiill 
jf  1880,  whilo  I  was  in  fbo  field,  with  my  assistants,  working  at  eon- 
trirauces  for  ilu«  destrnriioTi  of  the  Cotten-worm.  In  a  discussion  as 
to  tfhetber  liquid  ftm'e*!  laiigentially  into  sitch  a  chamber  would  nThirl 
or  not,  Dr*  W.  S.  Barnard  took  the  afilrrafttive  position,  and  experiments 
with  a  chamber  iniprovised  with  two  watch  crystals,  in  whi<A  the 
motion  of  the  liquid  could  be  Observed,  proved  the  correctness  of  the 
theory.  The  final  form  of  chamber  adopted  is  the  result  of  nnmbetless 
experiments  nnrrifd  on  Uy  Dr.  Barnard  in  my  work,  both  for  the  United 
StAtes  llnt4>iiii»l<»jr?<*ftl  Commijaftiou  and  the  Department  of  Agtictiltiire, 
and  the  difi'erc-nt  pliasen  of  \{»  development  may  be  seen  by  the  various 
models  whirli  1  hare  broufrht  for  your  inspection. 

Ladies  anil  gt- ntlemen,  t  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


KEROSIJXE  EMULSIONS. 

ft  Is  doubtful  if*in  the  history  of  economic  entomology  in  this  coun- 
try so  great  au  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  destniction  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  as  bv  the  disoovefy  of  the  simple  methods  of 
emulsifying  kerosene,  which  we  first  made  public  in  1880,  and  which 
have  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  from  this  Bureau 
since.  It  Is  useful  against  many  plant-feeding  insects  which  are  not 
affected  by  other  insecticides,  and  since  we  announced  its  value  against 
underground  insects,  a  ,vear  a^ro,  its  use  has  become  still  more  gen- 
eral. It  is,  however,  against  the  scale-insi'cts  ii\jarious  to  the  Orange 
that  it  has  so  far  proved  most  satisfactory.  We  ai-e,  therefore,  pleased 
to  state  tuat  Mr..  Hubbard,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  in  Florida,  re- 
ports that  success  has  efcrywhere  followed  its  judicious  use  in  all 
partsof  that  State^  and  that  the  expertnrt^e  of  another  year  warrants 
what  he  has.  heretofore  said  in  its  boiialf,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  su- 
persede all  other  insecticides  (nr  use  la  orange  groves  and  nurseries. 

Ifevertheless,  former  warnings  against  the  use  of  mere  mixtdjees  or 
imperfect  eniulsiOns  of  coal-oil  and  milk  or  soap  solutions  need  reitera* 
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tion.  It  oftQDOt  be  t4>o  stroDgly  impressed  upon  all  wbo  use  keroseue 
a4«  An  iiis4»ctioidf%  that  it  caii  be  considered  a  Bale  remedy  only  when 
properly  eniul9ifie<l.  The  formula  for  the  kerosene  and  soap  euiulsion, 
ad  found  most  satisfactory  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  is  as  follows: 

IteroMne « 3  gallons=07   per   c^nt. 

Confraon  ioap  or  whald^lll  softp  .---*. * ^  pound  ?     .>o  «*•  — ;.* 

VVatar : 1  gaUon  <  =^  P«^  ^*' 

neat  tbft  solution  of  MHtp  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to  tho  kerosene.  Chum  the  mix- 
ture bT  means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray-nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  emul- 
sion, if  perfect,  forms  a  oream,  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  should  adhere  without 
oiliness  to  the  surface  of  glass.  Dilute,  }iefore  using,  one  part  of  the  emulsion  trith 
nine  pArts  of  oold  water.  The  abora  ftrnnula  giyes  throe  gallons  of  emulsion,  and 
makeS)  when  dilated,  thirty  gallons  of  wash. 

Tlie  kerosene  and  soap  mixture;^  especially  when  the  latter  is  warmed, 
forms  upon  very  moderate  agitation,  an  apparent  union ;  but  the  midt- 
tuf  e  is  not  stable,  and  separates  on  standing  or  when  cooled  Cft  dilated 
by  the  addition  of  watei*.  A  proper  emiilsion  of  kerosene  is  obtained 
otily  np6h  violent  agitntion.  It  is  formed^  not  gradually ^  but  suddenly: 
in  shon,  to  US6  a  familiar  phrase,  ^<  it  comes''  like  butter.  The  time  re- 
quired in  churning  dependd  somewhat  upon  the  violence  of  the  ftgltft- 
tion,  but  still  more  upon  the  temperature,  which,  however,  need  Dot  be 
inueh  nbove  blood  heat 

When  obtained,  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  and  soap  is  known  by  the 
peifeot  niiion  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  absence  of  oiliness,  so  that 
the  liquid  clings  to  the  surface  of  glass  or  metal.  It  resembles  a  rich 
cream^  nno^  or  less  thickened  aeco^ng  to  the  proportion  of  soap  tised 
in  the  mixture^ 

These  detsdls  have  be<  n  fully  set  forth  in  previous  rep<>rts,  btlt  it 
seems  necessary  t^  agaiii  \  ("fer  to  tbem,  because,  while  the  value  of  the 
kferoSeiie  emulsions  as  insecticides  has  been  widely  acknowledged^  the 
lmi)Ortnr)t  point  of  thorough  emulsification  ha«  not  been  Sufficiently 
rccogTiiaetl,  and  the  Jlgricultnral  prfisa  of  the  country  in  the  discussion 
of  this  new  application  of  an  old  remedy  have  very  generally  omitted 
to  mention  the  methods  by  which  a  perfect  emulsion  may  be  secured. 

Thus  in  fl  Itorficultural  journal  of  wide  distribution  we  11  ud  the  fol- 
lowiiiir:  **  Mr.  II  I^  Slurtevant,  director  of  the  experimental  ferm  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says  ttiat  an  emulsiony  composed  of  one  ounce  of  common 
aoAp^  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil,  and  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  water, 
Jc^t  eontinually  stirred  iehiU  fising  to  prevent  the  ailjhating  on  the  eur- 
faoej  tod  used  through  the  rose  of  a  water^pot,  will  destroy  all  worms 
(oix  cabtm^e)  that  get  thoroughly  wet  with  the  mixture,"  Ac.  Th^ 
italics,  n  birli  are  our  own,  sufficiently  indicate  the  unstable  nature  of 
the  mixtut  <%  to  which  this  writer  wrongly  gives  the  name  emulsion. 

An  Officer  of  anoUuT  8tate  institiition,  having  become  a  discoverer 
of  the  means  of  diluting  kerosene^  by  emulsification  witli  milk,  shortly 
after  our  publication  of  this  method,  rciieatedly  recommended  a  mixtttre 
of  kerosefie  made  by  stirring  simply,  admitting,  however,  that  ^<if  to 
be  UKed  very  extensively,  the  permanent  emulsion  might  be  more  don* 
veniet>t*" 

In  norida,  where  the  original  directions  for  making  a  good  emulsion 
lit^te  lieen  widely  distributed,  and  where  the  remedy  itself  is  rapidl^r 
conrtng  Into  universal  use  among  truck  farmers,  as  well  as  orange  sod 
Amit  grove)  >.  Utpre  im  still  need  of  greater  care  than  is  generally  given 
to  the  prepaiaiiou  of  the  wasli. 

Failtire  in  forming  a  stable  emulsion  i>  nue  in  most  cases  to  instiffi- 
cient  agitation  of  the  mixture.  The  emulsion  can  be  very  quicklyand 
eaisily  made  by  using  a  good  force  pump,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
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inserted  clire<^.t]y  into  the  liquid,  which  mnst  be  kept  in  constant  and 
violent  agitation  by  forcing  it  throngh  some  form  of  spray-nozzle  back 
into  the  same  receptacle.  A  pump  otherwise  good  is  less  adapted  to 
forming  an  emulsion  if,  instead  of  being  inserted  directly  into  the  pail, 
it  "has  a  large  and  long  supply  tube,  in  passing  through  which  tlie 
liquids  are  comparatively  quiescent  and  consequently  have  a  tendency 
in  separate. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  the  attempt  to  form  an  emulsion 
by  churning  together  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  and  a  large  quantity 
of  diluent.  Only  a  Very  unstable  union  can  be  effected  by  this  means. 
The  very  essence  of  the  process  requires  that  the  oil  shall  be  broken 
down  by  driving  into  union  with  it  a  smaller,  or  at  most  an  eqnal, 
quantity  of  the  emulsifying  solution,  after  which,  if  a  genuine  fdum]- 
sion  is  formed,  it  may  be  diluted  ad  UMtftm  with  water. 

During  the  past  year  a  few  cases  of  injury  to  orange  trees  from  kero- 
sene are  reported  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  each  instance  arising  from  the 
use  of  unemulsiiied  oil  in  the  wash.  A  single  case,  which  came  under 
his  observation,  will  serve  as  an  example  and  give  emphasis  to  what 
we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  pro]ier  method  of  mixtng  the  insecticide. 
He  reports  as  follows : 

"A  grove  of  about  one  thousand  trees,  of  all  ages,  had  been  twice 
sprayed  with  the  standard  mixture,  an  emulsion  containing  67  per 
cent,  of  oil,  diluted  ten  times,  with  beneflcial  results  as  regards  infest- 
ing insects,  and  without  injury  to  any  of  the  trees.  A  month 'Or  two 
later  the  inside  branches  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  largest  trees 
of  bearing  age  were  given  a  third  application,  and  their  main  trunks 
thoroughly  drenched  with  the  liquid.  A  few  weeks  after  the  last  ap* 
plication  four  of  the  trees  appeared  to  have  been  injured,  and  upon  ex- 
amination more  pr  less  of  the  bark  was  found  to  have  been  destroyeB 
at  the  collar  of  the  tree.  The  dead  bark  still  retained  a  strong  odor  of 
kerosene.  Two  of  these  trees  died;  and  two  are  now  in  process  of  re- 
covery. 

<<An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  at  the  last  spraying  the  mix- 
ing of  the  wash  had  been  left  to  negro  field-hands,  who  had  dispensed 
with  the  preliminary  process  of  emulsiiying  the  oil,  and  merely  mixed 
the  ingredients  for  each  30  gallons  of  wash,  churning  the  whole  together 
at  one  operation.  The  apparatus  used  was  a  large  force  pump  aflSbred 
to  a  barrel  and  mounted  on  a  cart  As  the  motion  of  the  cart  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  kerosene  in  suspension,  it  separated  and  floated 
on  top  of  the  liquid  in  the  barrel.  Thus  the  last  trees  sprayed  b^ore 
mixing  each  fresh  barrel  of  wash  received  nearly  pure  oil,  and  were 
severdy  injured. 

^^It  should  be  remarked  that  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were  densely 
shaded  by  low  and  spreading  branches,  which  obstructed  a  free  circn- 
latipn  of  air  and  probably  greatly  increased  the  severity  of  the  treat- 
ment by  retanling  the  evaporation  of  the  oil  from  the  saturated  sand 
and  thickened  bark  at  tlM».  base  of  the  trees." 

In  California  the  attempt  to  use  kerosene  oil  without  emulsiflcation 
has  been  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  Northern  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially when  crude  or  unrefined  petroleum  was  used.*  This  probaUv 
accounts  for  the  prejudice  which  has  existed  against  the  use  of  coal  oil 
in  any  form,  and  which  has  led  the  authorities  in  that  State  to  recom- 
mend in  preference  the  most  heroic  remedies. 

*Xo  injnry  to  orange  trees  from  tho  application  of  refined  kerosene  in  any  form  tiM 
been  reported,  as  far  as  Yre  are  aware. 
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The  official  remedy,  iv*omulgate<l  by  the  State  inspector  of  ftnit 
pests,  consists  of  an  application  of  caustic  soda  lye,  1  pound  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  or  coucentratt».d  lye  and  water  in  equal  parts.  This,  aoconling 
to  the  official  report,  "  temporarily  burns  the  foliage  and  new  wood, 
bat  the  trees  afterward  maile  new  growth."'  It  is  recommended  for 
application  only  in  winter,  when  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  dormant. 
For  summer  use,  a  mild  application  of  whale-oil  soap  and  sulphur,  with 
tobacco  decoction,  is  recommended.  This  "  so  checks  the  ravages  of 
the  scale  as  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other  trees  during  the  season,  and 
in  some  cases  proves  an  entire  success  in  the  destruction  of  the  pest.*' 
This  treatment  must  be  followed  up  in  winter  with  the  scorching  ap- 
plication of  lye  before  mentioned.* 

However,  a  reconsideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  lye  and  kero- 
sene washes  may  soon  be  expected  on  the  part  of  Galifomian  fruit- 
growers. Dr.  F.  S.  Chapin,  the  chief  horticultural  officer,  seems  to 
have  greatly  modified  his  views,  formerly  Ixpstile  to  the  use  of  kerosene. 
In  a  recent  report,  although  still  advocating  lye  washes,  we  find  him 
accrediting  with  the  best  effects  a  high  grade  of  kerosene,  applied  with 
a  spray  atomizer.  Again,  he  condemns  as  injurious  a  wash  containing 
kerosene  and  whale  oil ;  but  finally  declares.:  "  On  the  whole,  crude 
petroleum  cannot  be  recommended ;  kerosene  has  never  hurt  the  trees, 
but  has  destroyed  the  scale.'' 

Meanwhile  the  lye  washes  appear  to  have  had  thorough  trial,  and 
with  not  altogether  satisfactory  results,  as  witness  the  following  com- 
munication found  in  several  agricultural  papers  of  Califorqia : 

"  We  hear  of  much  ill-success  with  the  common  remedies  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  scale  on  fruit  trees.  While  as  a  rule  scales  are  yet 
scarce  in  our  county,  still  wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance  the  hor- 
ticulturists have  fia*iled  to  rid  themselves  of  the  pest  by  the  application 
of  the  official  remedies,  lye  and  whale-oil  soap.    •    •    • 

"Many  of  the  trees  sprayed  with  strong  caustics  had  died  at  the  same 
time  as  the  scale,  and  the  real  gain  has  only  been  in  preventing  the 
scale  from  further  spreading."! 

The  following  from  the  Paeifio  Rural  Press  of  April  19, 1884,  is  a  good 
example  of  recent  experiments  with  insecticides  in  California: 

"  I  first  used  crude  petroleum,  and  killed  about  thirty  peach,  cherry, 
plum,  and  almond  trees,  or  about  one-half  of  the  trees  treated.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  apple  and  pear  trees  were  injured,  but  none  died,  and 
no  scale  appeared  uiK)n  them  that  year.  The  next  year  I  used  Ameri- 
can lye,  1  pound  to  two  gallons  of  water.  I  killed  the  scale,  but  it  came 
hack  in  the  fall.  Last  year  I  experimented  with  lye  at  9^,  12°,  15^, 
because  our  chief  horticultural  officer  recommended  1  pound  of  lye  to  1 
gallon  of  water.  The  lye  burned  up  the  buds  of  the  Newtown  Pippin 
apple,  Bartlett  and  Exter  Beurre  pears,  and  1  had  little  fruit.  It 
bomed  tlie  bark  also. 

"  The  12^  lye  did  some  damage  to  the  buds ;  9^  killed  the  bugs,  but 
did  not  injure  the  buds.  I  treated  my  trees  in  December.  The  bugs 
appeared  again  the  next  fall. 

"This  year  I  have  been  using  what  1  call  improved  kerosene  butter, 
and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  specific  for  the  scale  bug."  The  writer  adds 
a  formula  for  a  mixture  of  kerosene,  sweet  milk,  water,  and  whale  oil. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  Jan- 
nary  12, 188:1:)  writes  that  he  tried  strong  lye,  and  also  strong  soa|),  1 

*Paeljio  Hural  Frem.Maxoh  15, 1884;  also,  /Fute  and  J/YMt  Gi^cer,  May,  1S84,  vol 
tOustav  £i8en,  in  Fre$no  BepubUean;  also,  San  Francisco  Merchant^  Febmary  1, 1684. 
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poitnd  to  1  gallon,  adding  aniphnr,  bat  haa  ^^more  soalw  tihao  ever." 
He  wrote  to  parties  whom  he  heard  were  successful,  and  learned  that 
**no  one  had  met  with  any  better  success.'^  One  man  nsed  2  pounds 
American  concentrated  lye  to  1  gallon.  The  application  ^^  killed  some 
of  the  small  limbs,  and  cracked  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of  the  largest 
trees,  and  on  some  of  those  trees  where  he  used  the  strong  solution  ho 
finds  plenty  of  scale  bugs  yet.''    He  had  expended  last  year  $0QO. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  such  powerfully  caustic  applications  as  the 
above  wiU  kill  scale  insects  if  properly  applied*  The  fact  that  any  in- 
sect  escaped  an  application  of  2  pounds  concentrated  lye  to  1  gallon 
of  water  shows  that  the  slid  of  a  good  spray -nozzle  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  use  of  a  good  insecticide*  In  the  experiments  reconled 
above,  bad  use  been  made  of  the  *' cyclone"  or  ^^eddy  jet"  nozriOi  de- 
scribed in  the  two  last  annual  reports  from  this  Bureau,  while  the  in- 
jury to  the  plant  might  not  have  been  less,  the  insects  at  least  wonld 
have  been  exterminated. 

Our  California  correspondence  shows  also,  as  we  foretold  would  be 
the  case,  that  the  kerosene  emulsion  is  making  headway  in  spite  of 
previous  prejudice. 


MI80JSLLANE0VS  INBSOTS. 

THE  AMEKIOAK  CIMBEX. 

(Cimbex  amerioana  Leach.) 

Order  Htmenofetra;  Family  TENXHRXBlllipA 

[Plate  V,  Rg.  h] 

mJTTRY  TO  WILLOWS;  A  KBW  HABIT. 

Pnring  the  latter  part  of  May  last.  Admiral  AmmeUt  who  is  noted  In 
Washington  for  his  devotion  to  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  brought 
us  siiecinieiis  of  this  large  saw-fly,  with  an  account  of  its  iiyurles  to  nis 
imported  willows,  not  as  usual  by  the  larva,  but  by  the  gnawing  of  the 
perfect  &y,  the  plantation  being  described  as  looking  as  if  a  fire  had 
run  over  it,  or  as  if  it  had  suffered  by  a  severe  frost.  As  this  habit  was 
new,  so  far  as  we  have  any  records,  and  as  nothing  was  known  of  tbe 
mode  of  oviposition  in  the  species,  we  had  the  matter  investigated. 
The  tips  of  many  of  the  plants  were  found  to  be  dark-brown  and  dead; 
the  dned-up  portion  extended  2  to  4  inches  from  the  tip.  Upon  invest 
tigation  it  was  plam  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  very  fine  but 
deep  transverse  incision  just  below  the  dead  portion  of  the  willow,  tbe 
incision  often  extending  more  than  half  way  around  the  twig,  or  there 
being  a  number  of  smaller  incisions,  one  above  the  other.  (rU  V.  Fig. 
1,  bjf  All  these  incisions  were  so  narrow  that  they  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  for  feeding  purposes ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances a  number  of  larger  marks — usually  of  an  oblong  shape — were 
visible,  and  looked  as  though  they  had  been  made  for  food. 

According  to  Admiral  Ammeu  this  injury  was  done  by  the  saw-iUes 
in  the  latter  part  of  May;  but  on  the  5tb  of  June  the  ilies  had  for  the 
most  part  disappeared!  and  Mr.  Schwarz,  who  made  examination  after 
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our  departure  for  Europe,  found,  at  that  date,  but  a  eiugle  female, 
sitting  on  a  branch  of  about  5°^  in  diameter,  and  just  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting one  of  the  incisures  referred  to  above.  The  insect  worked  its 
mandibles  in  a  very  slow  and  delibei^^  manner,  and  made  bat  little 
headway  in  cutting  during  the  three  or  four  minutes  he  watched  its 
workings.  Upon  examination  the  twig  was  found  to  contain  three 
such  incisures,  each  reaching  more  than  half-way  around, 

THE  EGGS  AND  MODE  OF  OYIFOSITION. 

Whether  or  not  the  cutting  of  the  tips  is  made  for  feeding  purposes, 
it  is  evident  that  it  has  nofliing  to  do  with  oviposition,  as  no  trai'C  of 
tbe  eggs  could  be  found  either  ou  the  dead  part  of  the  twig  or  in  the 
living  portion  just  beneath.  Xbe  eggs  are  deposited  between  the  epi> 
dermis  and  parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  When  looking  over  the  plauts 
from  above,  the  place  of  oviposition  is  hardly  perceptible,  appearing  as 
a  very  slight^  blister-like  swelling,  accompaniol  on  one  side  by  a  faint 
ferruginous  line,  but  otherwise  not  diifering  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
leaf.  On  the  underside,  however,  these  blisters  were  very  plainly  visible, 
being  much  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  and  having,  in  the  more 
developed  condition,  a  reddish  tinge.  These  blisters  closely  resemble 
those  of  other  saw-flies,  which  insert  their  eggs  in  leaves  and  are 
usually  nearly  circular  in  outliue  (sometimes  nearly  oval),  and  distinctly 
elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the  leaf,  though  otherwise  quite 
flat  They  are  always  on  the  face  of  the  leaf,  usually  nearer  to  the  outer 
margin  than  to  the  midrib,  never  on  or  near  the  midrib  and  rarely 
extending  across  one  of  the  side  ribs.  Their  number  varies  from 
one  to  nine  or  more  on  a  single  leaf.  Where  there  are  several  they  are 
generally  situated  in  a  longitudinal  row,  the  individual  blisters  being 
then  always  separated  by  the  intervening  side-ribs.  Sometimes  two 
rows  of  these  blisters  are  found  on  the  same  leaf.  The  place  of  inser- 
tion  of  the  ovipositor  is  always  plainly  visible,  as  a  nearly  straight  slit 
(usually  closed)  of  ferruginous  or  brownish  oolor  at  or  near  that  edge 
of  the  blister  which  is  nearest  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  thus  indicating 
that,  while  ovipositing,  the  female  fly  grasps  the  edge  of  the  leaf  with 
her  fore  legs.    (PI.  V,  Fig.  1,  a.) 

!Leaves  infested  with  eggs,  although  not  rare,  were  by  no  means  so 
abundant  as  should  have  been  expected  from  the  extent  of  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  imagos.  A  great  many  plauts  (and  among  them  many 
with  their  tops  cut  off)  were  not  infested,  whiie  occasionally  a  plant 
could  be  found  with  four  or  five  infested  leaves,  mostly  about  the 
middle  or  near  the  top  of  the  plant. 

The  egg^  when  about  ready  to  hatoh,  is  oblong-oval,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, and  with  its  shell  so  thin  and  pliable  that  it  not  only  loses  its 
regular  shape  by  the  sligbest  p^:es8ure,  but  even  by  the  position  or 
movemente  of  the  embryo  larva  within.  The  shell  is  perfectly  hyaline, 
with  no  vidble  sculpture  besides  some  fine,  irregular,  and  variable 
wriukles.  Its  surface  is  vei^  sticky.  At  an  earlier  stage  the  egg  is 
elongate  and  nearly  cylindrical.  Through  the  whitish  epidermis  of  the 
blister  the  shape  of  the  egg  is  always  readily  perceptible  as  a  trans- 
verse (i.  e.,  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf)  object 
of  a  decided  green  color.    (Pi.  V,  Fig.  1,  c.) 

The  young  larva,  after  hatching,  remains  fbv  some  time  within  the 
blister,  but  finally  leaves  it  through  an  imgnlar  slit  at  the  middle  of  the 
epidermic.   Its  color  is  Wuwb-gray,    (PL  V,  Fig.  X,.  A) 
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The  recently-excluded  larvao  are  unifonnly  curl^  up  on  the  under 
Hide  of  the  leaf. 

Three  varieties  of  cultivated  willows  were  found  to  be  injured  by  the 
l>erfect  saw-fly,  while  egg-blisters  could  only  lie  found  on  two  varieties. 

BKMEDIKS. 

It  would  be  quite  practicable,  considering  the  small  area  to  be  pro- 
tected and  the  conspicuous  size  of  the  insect  and  its  clumsy  movements, 
to  catch  the  perfect  flies  by  means  of  a  net^  but  the  a])p]ication  of  ar- 
senical poisons  would  be  surtT,  and  would  also  rid  the  willows  of  many 
other  enemies. 

The  most  numerous  and  most  dangerous  of  these  enemies  is,  beyond 
question,  the  Willow  Galenica  (Galeruoa  decora  Say),  of  which  young 
larvae  and  images  were  met  with  everywhere  on  the  leaves.  The  char- 
acter of  its  injury  and  its  natural  history  do  not  appear  to  differ  firom 
those  of  the  Imported  Elm  leaf-beetle  {G.  xanthomelcBn4Jt).  Its  eggs  are  a 
little  larger,  brighter  colored,  and  less  acuminate,  and  the  young  larvsB 
of  darker  color,  but  noif  otherwise  diffm»nt.  Full-grown  larvse  were  not 
found  early  in  June  and  only  a  few  egg-clusters.  Next  in  number  oomes 
Cola^pis  trUtiSy  which  in  the  imago  state  i»refcrab)y  feeds  upon  the  very 
young,  not  yet  fully  developed,  leaves.  Its  larva,  which  no  doubt  has 
subterranean  habits,  was  not  met  with,  and  it  x)robably  feeds  on  the 
roots  of  some  other  plant, 

THE  STREAKED  COTTO^"WOOD  LEAFBEBTLB. 

{Plitfjiodera  scrijHa,  Fabr.) 

Order  Coleopteua  ;  Fiiinily  Chrysomklidjs. 

[Plate  VIII;  Figs.  1,2.] 

On  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  ^^reat  hardiness,  as  well  as  its 
beauty  as  a  tree,  the  Cottonwood  {Popnlmt  manili/era)  has  been  exten- 
sively planted  throughout  the  treeless  jKntions  of  the  West.  Its  insect 
enemies  arc  not  numerous,  but  two  of  them  are  extremely  destructive, 
and,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  avert  their  injury,  will  soon  make 
the  growing  of  this  tree  a  matter  of  difticulty.  The  first  of  these,  the 
OottouM'Ootl  Borer  {Saperda  calcarata  Say),  we  shall  Tiot  tr<*at.  at  titis 
time,  as  its  injuries  have  not,  of  late,  been  comparable  with  t\u*sv  of  tlie 
insect  whu^h  forms  the  subject  of  this  inrieh^. 

DAMAGE  DONJ:    LN    I  SSI. 

During  the  past  season  the  Streaked  Cotlon^vood  Leaf-beetle  lias 
done  g:reat  damage  in  portions  of  Nebniska  and  l>akot4K  ApiKJuring 
in  enormous  numbers,  it  has  entirely  defoliated  many  thousands  of  trues, 
and  has  destroyed  many  plantations  of  young  saplings.  The  strip  of 
country  over  which  it  has  been  particularly  injurious  has  been  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dakota,  as  tar  west  as  its  junction 
with  the  i^iobrara,  and  thence  down  through  Nebraska  to  the  Platte,  as 
far  west  as  Pawson  County.  As  a  sample  of  the  many  communications 
which  have  been  received  during  the  summer  from  the  infested  region, 
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WO  introduce  the  following^  whioh  was  forwarded  fh)m  the  General 
Land  Office : 

Yankton,  Dak.,  Jwm  2, 1884. 
Sir:  We  forward  to  you  by  to-day's  mail  a  small  box  oontalning  a  namberof  bags 
gathered  on  yesterday  on  the  oottonwood  groves  in  this  and  adjoining  comities. 
These  bngs  were  first  noticed  daring  the  season  of  1883,  when  they  were  confined  to 
only  a  few  timber  claims  in  the  towns  97  and  98,  ranges  57,  Hntchinson  Coanty,  Da- 
kota. In  the  fall  of  1883  they  had  covered  quite  an  expanse  of  country,  and  from  all 
sides  reports  came  of  the  destruction  of  planted  groves  bv  these  bugs.  This  spring 
nearly  everybody  who  owns  a  timber-culture  claim  and  who  has  caUed  at  our  office 
reported  destraction  of  trees,  and  we  therefore  yesterday  examined  into  it,  going 
through  towns  95,  96,  97,  ranges  55,  56,  and  57,  and  found  a  condition  which  is  reaUy 
sickening.  Claimants  who  for  years  and  years  have  planted  their  trees,  and  had  now 
succeedeia  in  getting  a  good  growth  of  trees  growing,  have  to  stand  by  and  look  on  how 
their  labor  ofyears  is  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  Wherever  they  are  they  are  bv  the  mil- 
lions ;  they  eat  the  leaves,  and  it  only  takes  a  few  hours  to  finish  a  tree,  and  those  trees 
that  were  attacked  last  year  have  failed  to  grow  asain  this  sprint.  So  far  they  have 
attacked  principally  cottoawood  and  some  Dox-elder.  We  would  respectf  oily  sug- 
gest that  these  bugs  be  handed  to  some  expert  for  report  and  reoommendatioia  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  destroying  them.  There  ought  also  to  be  something  done  to  pro- 
tect claimants,  whose  trees  are  now  being  destroyed.  Most  of  the  timber-claims  in 
the  counties  named  have  been  taken  from  six  to  ten  vearsago,  and  nearly  every  claim- 
ant has  apparently  complied  with  laws,  ^  least  we  counted  uom  the  buggy  whUeon 
a  hill  yesterday  thirty-six  different  groves,  presumably  all  timber-culture  cMms, 
where  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  and  where  parties  would  now  be  entitled  to 
make  proof  only  for  these  bugs.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  act  of  relief,  allowing 
those  parties  to  make  proof,  as  to  replant,  and  to  commence  all  this  Work  over  again 
will  be  necessaril^r  not  only  a  hardship,  but  will,  in  a  good  many  oases,  bean  impossi- 
bility, the  time  within  which  proof  is  required  to  be  made  being  too  short. 
Very  respectfully^ 

ELLERMAN  &,  P££MILL£B. 

Hon.  COMMISSIONEB  GSNElLAL  LAND  OFFICE, 

Similar  letters  to  this  were  received  from  many  points  in  the  region 
indicated. 

OTHEB  FOOD-PLANTS  ANB  FOBMER  INJUBIBS. 

This  Species  has  long  been  known  to  feed  npon  the  leaves  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Willow,  bat  npon  those  trees  it  was  never  remarkably 
abundant  or  ii\jarioas.  Upon  several  of  the  species  of  Popolns  it  was 
also  found,  but  its  great  liking  for  Oottonwood  seems  to  be  of  compar- 
atively recent  acquirement.  In  speaking  of  this  change  of  habit  we 
remarked  as  follows,  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  October  9, 1878 : 

<^The  interesting  feature  about  this  insect  to  the  forester,  however,  is 
that  it  has  of  late  years  acquired  an  especial  liking  for  the  Oottonwood. 
It  has,  indeed,  become  a  most  grievous  pest  in  the  Prairie  States, 
where  the  Oottonwood  is  largely  grown  as  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree, 
as  well  as  for  ftiel.  We  have  b^n  surprised,  in  passing  through  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  more  particularly,  at  the  utter  devastation  which 
this  beetle  has  plroduced.  Yast  groves  have  been  destroyed  through 
its  incessant  defoliation.  Now,  &e  Oottonwood  is  placed  by  botanist 
in  a  genus  different  from  that  of  the  willows,  and  the  straiigest  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  willows  are  not  inj  ured  to  the  same  degree,  even  where 
growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  injured  Oottonwood.  This  is  partly 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  £Ekct  that  the  Willow  does  not  suffer  so  much  from 
defoliation  as  does  the  Oottonwood,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  special 
cottonwood-feeding  race  of  the  species  has  been  of  late  years  developed 
in  those  sections  where  the  tree  is  so  largely  planted.  This  would  be 
parallel  to  the  well-known  case  of  the  Apple-maggot  {TrypetafimoneUa)^ 
which,  though  infesting  wild  haws  and  crabs  in  all  parts  of  the  countxy, 
23  A— '84 
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hft8  only  taken  to  feeiliiig  on  and  injuring  cultivated  apples  in  some  of 
the  New  Eiij»:land  States." 

This  last  conclusion  is  rendered  all  the  more  plausible  fiom  the  fact 
that,  so  t\ir  as  known,  the  species  in  the  Eastern  States  is  confined,  to 
Willow  and  does  not  attack  the  Cottonwood. 

V 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  perfect  beetles  winter  in  sheltered  localities.  In  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  cottonwoods  begin  to  leaf  out,  the  beetles  pair,  and  the  fe- 
males begin  laying  their  eggs  (Plate  Vm,  Fig.  1,  a,  b).  These  are  placed 
upon  the  young  leaves  in  dense  masses  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  eggs. 
Each  egg  is  elongate-oval,  pale  yellowish- white  in  color,  rather  soft,  and 
about  0.6"°*  long.  The  larvie  (Pig.  1,  o,  d)  soon  hatch  and  develop  very 
rapidly.  At  first  they  are  black  in  color  and  gregarious  in  habit,  skele- 
tonizing the  leaf  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  egg-shells.  With  the 
succeeding  molts  the  color  becomes  lighter  and  they  separate,  feeding 
upon  leaves  at  some  distance  from  their  place  of  birth.  These  larvae, 
like  those  of  other  sp^^cies  of  the  genus,  are  peculiar  for  emitting  fix)m 
the  tips  of  the  tuberculous  spines,  with  which  they  are  fumidied,  a 
milky  liquid,  of  a  pungent,  but  not  altogether  disagreeable,  odor.  On 
attaining  full  growth  tiiey  transform  to  pup»  upon  the  leaf,  fastening 
their  hind  legs  to  the  leaf,  and  partially  throwing  off  the  last  larval 
skin.  Tlie  perfect  beetles  issue  soon  after.  There  are  at  least  three 
annual  generations,  and  probably  more,  as  the  development  of  the  in- 
sect is  very  rapid.  Professor  Snow  states*  that  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust only  fifteen  days  are  occupied  from  the  hatching  point  to  the  issu- 
ing of  the  adult. 

RE^IEDIKS. 

According  to  all  reports,  but  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  natural 
enemies  of  this  species,  for  birds  do  not  seem  to  touch  it,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  larvee  of  lady-birds,  we  have  neither  found  nor 
heard  of  any  other  insect  enemies. 

Inasmuch  as  it  undergoes  all  of  its  transformations  upon  the  leaves 
it  is  not  susceptible  to  any  of  the  trapping  remedies  which  are  used 
against  the  quite  closely  allied  Elm-leaf  beetle  {GdUsruoa  axmthamelama)^ 
which  was  treated  of  in  our  last  annual  report  (pp.  159-170),  and  the 
larva  of  which  descends  to  the  ground  to  enter  the  pupa  state.  In  that 
article,  however,  we  gave  in  detail  the  results  of  exi>enments  made  with 
the  arsenical  poisons,  London  purple  and  Paris  green,  and  these  i^sidts 
may  be  applied  with  certainty  to  the  case  of  the  Cottonwood  licaf-beetle 
under  consideration.  Premising  with  the  fact  that  while  equally  effica- 
cious in  destroying  the  beetle,  London  purple  seems  to  injure  the  tree 
less  than  Paris  green,  we  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Western  reader 
who  may  not  have  access  to  the  report  of  1883,  the  t^o  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  of  the  poison  and  the  effects  of  the  mixture : 

PreparatUm  of  ihe  poison* — London  parple  (one-half  pound),  flour  (3  (inarts),  and 
water  (barrel,  40  gallons)  were  mixed,  as  follows:  A  large  galvanized  iron  funnel  ol 
thirteen  quarts  capacity,  and  having  a  cross-septum  of  fine  wire  gauee  sncli  oh  is  used  for 
sieves,  also  having  vertical  sides,  and  a  rim  to  keep  it  from  rocking  on  the  barrel,  was 
used.  About  three  quarts  of  cheap  flour  were  placed  in  the  fun  nei  and  washed  throiigli 
the  wire  gauze  by  water  poured  in.  The  flour  in  passing  through  is  fiimly  divided,  and 
will  diffuse  in  the  water  without  appearing  in  lumps.  The  flour  is  a  suitublo  medium 
to  make  the  poison  adhesive.  The  London  purple  is  then  pl;ico<l  upon  the  ganse  and 
washed  in  by  the  remainder  of  the  water,  until  the  barrel  is  fillod.  In  oth«)r  tesU^,  t)iu 
flour  was  mixed  dry  with  the  poison  powder,  and  both  were  afterward  w.^nlivd  thioM;:li 

'*  Observer  of  Nature^  Lawrence,  Kaus.,  November  23,  1875. 
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together  with  good  leralti.  It  Is  fhonght  thftt  by  mizhig  in  this  way  less  fionr  will 
suffice.  Three-eighths  of  a  pound  of  £ondon  pnrple  to  one  barrel  of  water  may  he 
taken  as  a  snitable  percentage.  Three-eighths  of  an  onnce  may  be  need  as  an  equiv- 
alent in  one  bucketinl  of  water.  The  amonnt  of  this  poison  was  reduced  to  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  with  good  effeot,  bat  this  seems  to  be  the  minimum  quantity, 
and  to  be  of  ralue  it  must  be  applied* in  favorable  weather  and  with  unusual  thorough- 
ness. With  one-half  or  three-fou^hs  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel,  about  the  maximum 
Mtrength  allowable  is  attained,  and  this  should  be  applied  only  as  an  extremely  fine 
mist,  without  drenching  the  foliage. 

Effects  of  the  mixture, — The  flour  seems  to  keep  the  poison  from  taking  effect  on  the 
loaf,  preventing  to  some  extent  the  corrosive  injury  which  otherwise  obtains  when 
the  poison  is  coarsely  sprinkled  or  too  strong.  It  also  renders  the  poison  more  per-, 
maneut.  On  the  leaves,  especially  on  the  under  surfaces,  the  London  purple  and  fionr 
can  be  seen  for  several  weeks  after  it  has  been  applied,  and  the  insect  is  not  only  do- 
stroyed,  but  is  prevented  firom  reappearing,  at  least  for  a  long  period.  By  poisoning 
again,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  insect  is  deterred  with  greater  certainty  for  the  entire 
season.  By  being  careful  to  administer  the  jpoison  be^ie  the  insect  has  worked,  and, 
above  all,  to  diffuse  the  spray  finely  but  not  in  large  dropsi  no  harm  wort}i  mentiour 
ing  will  accrue  to  the  plant  from  the  proportion  of  poison  recommended.  The  new 
growth,  that  developed  after  the  first  poisoning,  was  protected  by  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  to  the  barrel  in  1882.  From  midsummer  until  autumn  the  unpoisoned  half  of 
the  grove  remained  denuded  of  foliage,  while  the  poisoned  half  retained  its  verdure. 
The  little  damage  then  appearing  in  tne  proteoted  part  was  mostly  done  before  the 
first  treatment.  Eggs  were  laid  abundantly  throughout  the  season.  Many  of  these 
seemed  unhealthy  and  failed  to  develop,  probably  because  they  were  poisoned.  Many 
hatched,  but  the  young  larvao  soon  died.  The  eggs  were  seldom  deposited  on  the 
young  leaves  that  were  appearing  after  the  poison  was  applied,  but  were  attached  to 
the  developed  leaves,  and  here  the  larvie  generidly  got  the  poison  to  prevent  their  at- 
tack upon  the  aftergrowth.  Still  the  young  leaves  became  perforated  to  some  extent. 
The  adults,  which  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  appeared  plentiful  without  much  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  season,  and  often  several  could  be  seen  feeding  on  each  tree. 
Possibly  many  of  these  may  have  become  poisoned  before  depositing  the  eggs. 

The  efficienoy  of  London  purple  being  established,  it  will  generally  be  preferred  to 
other  arsenicals,  because  of  its  cheapness,  better  diffusibility,  visibility  on  the  foliage, 
dtc.  As  the  effects  of  the  poisons  commonly  do  not  appear  decidedly  for  two  or  throe 
days  after  their  administration,  the  importance  of  the  preventive  method  of  poisoning 
in  advance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.    As  the  effect  is  slow  in  appearing,  impatient 

Earties  will  be  apt  to  repoison  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  thus  put  on  enough  to 
urt  the  plant  when  the  effect  does  come.    Much  depends  on  dryness  or  wetness  of 
the  weather ;  but  good  effects  may  be  expected  by  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

In  the  same  report  is  figured  (Plate  VI)  a  simple  apparatus  which 
was  used  to  good  effect  in  spraying  the  trees  and  which  was  explained 
m  detail  in  the  text  (pp.  168, 169).  It  is  in  brief  a  barrel  pump  contain- 
ing a  stirrer-bar,  attached  by  a  loop  to  the  swinging  end  of  the  pump, 
and  which  by  its  oscillations  constantly  stirs  the  mixture.  The  barrel 
rests  upon  a  skid  in  the  bottom  of  a  light  cart  in  which  it  is  drawn  from 
tree  to  tree.  To  the  nose  of  the  pump  is  attached  a  long,  slender  rubber 
hose.  To  enable  the  operator  to  thrust  the  hose  up  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  it  is  run  through  a  long  bamboo  pole  the  septa  of  which 
haTC  been  burned  out  by  a  hot  iron  rod.  At  the  end  of  the  hose  is  a 
short  metallic  rod  to  which  one  of  the  cyclone  or  eddy-cbambered  noz- 
zles has  been  attached. 

By  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus,  which  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
n  great  many  trees  can  be  thoroughly  sprayed  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
SiivM  a  course  requires  labor  and  some  expense,  but  the  result  can  be 
:uHM>mpli8hed  in  no  easier  way. 

DESOBIPTIVE. 

We  have  already  given  the  general  appearance  of  the  egg,  and  the 
larva  will  be  readily  recognized  from  the  figures  (Plate  VIII,  Figs.  1,  d,  <i, 
/■),  It  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  larva  of  the  closely 
;illie<l  Plagiodera  luppanwa  which  feeds  upon  Willow  at  the  North,  but 
the  larva  of  the  latter  species  emits  the  milky  llui^  g^o^  ^eely  and  hai^ 
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perhaps  a  more  pangent  odor.  We  pablished  in  fhe  Amenewii  Ento- 
mologist^ Vol.  in,  p.  160  (July,  1880),  a  detailed  description  of  the  larva, 
v^hich  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

The  beetle  is  extremely  variable  in  its  coloration,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  it  this  place  to  repeat  in  connection  with  Plate  Vlllj  Fig.  2,  a,  6, 
c,  d,  ey  for  purposes  of  identification,  the  description  which  we  have 
given  {ibid.)  of  certain  of  the  more  marked  varieties.  Combinations, 
however,  in  many  degrees,  of  these  varieties  occur. 

0.  Typical,  Black,  witik  a  tinge  of  blae ;  basal  joints  of  antennas  beneath,  thickened 
thoracic  margin  with  exception  of  a  emaU  round  spot  at  the  middle,  elytra  with 
exception  of  sntnie  and  three  lines  of  interrupted  black  markings,  base  of  fe- 
mora and  part  of  tibiie,  and  sides  and  apex  of  abdomen,  testaceous  yellow. 
(Common  West.) 

(.     Variationa  in  general  ColaroHim : 
1.  Base  of  antennw,  head,  underside,  and  legs  of  the  same  yeUowish  color  as  upper 
Slide.    (From  Texas.) 
a.  Thorax  testaceous-yeUow.  or  more  reddish,  with  the  two  lateral  markings  and 
a  T-shaped  mark  on  the  disk  blackish. 


fl.  Thorax  entirely  testaoeous-yeUow. 
!.  Principal  color  above  and  beneath  bine:  l^gs  blue. 
y.  Sides  of  thorax  as  in  typical  form.    Elytra  with  £ 


Elytra  with  faint  yeUow  marking.    (From 
Califomia.) 

<9.  Sides  of  thorax  as  in  typical  form.    Elytra  nnicolorous  blue.   (From  California.) 
e.  Entirely  bine,  except  a  narrow  lateral  yellowish  marking  each  side  on  the  last 
abnominal  joint. 
e.     VariaUoM  in  the  MarUnge  of  ike  Elytra : 

1.  Marked  with  black  as  follows:  the  suture;  two,  more  or  lees,  oval  spots  near 

the  base,  the  inner  of  which  is  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  lateral  margin, 
and  the  outer  on  the  humerus ;  three  longitudinal  striso  on  the  middle,  the  in- 
termediate of  which  is  the  longest ;  submarginal  curved  stria  and  an  oval  spot 
between  the  latter  and  the  suture.    (Common  West.) 

2.  Additional  marks :  A  small  triangular  basal  spot  in  front  and  between  the  two 

subbasal  markings.    (Illinois.) 
a.  This  triangular  spot  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  humeral  spot.    (Cahfor- 

nia.) 
0,  Black  markings  beoom^  wider  or  longer  and  then  often  confluent. 
7.  Markings  in  general  becoming  smaller,  either  all  of  them,  or  one  or  several  of 

them. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BUFFALO  GNAT, 

{Simulium  sp.)* 

Order  Dipteea;  Family  Simulid-B. 

[Plate  IX,  Figs.  1,  2,  3.] 

•       LOSSES  IN  FORMER  YEARS. 

For  many  years  past  one  of  the  greatest  pests  the  stock-raiser  of  the 
South  and  West  has  had  to  contend  with  has  been  the  so-called  "  Buf- 
£Edo  Gnat."  This  insect  is  a  small  liy,  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
<^  Black  Fly  ^  of  the  Northwestern  woods.  At  certain  seasons  it  swarms 
in  immeinse  numbers,  and  by  its  poisonous  bite,  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold, causes  great  destruction  amongst  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules.  In  1872  it  was  reported  that  the  loss  of  horses  in 
Grittenden  Oounty,  Arkansas,  from  this  source,  escceeded  the  loss  from 

*The  speoies  oonoemed  in  the  damage  in  the  Sonthwest,  and  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  '^The  Bnfialo  Gnat,"  hivs  not,  so  far  as  wo  are  awaro,  been  Rpecifioally  deter- 
mined* The  only  specimens  we  have  seen  were  received  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Peoan  Pointi  Ark.,  and  these  were  so  mutilated  that  identifioation  was  impossiblo. 
The  genus  is  also  a  dLffionlt  one  on  acconnt  of  the  iusuflicieu  I  descriptions  extant  and 
the  great  geiieral  resemblance  of  the  species. 
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all  diseases.*    In  1874  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  gnat  in  one  county  in 
Southwest  Tennessee  was  estimated  at  $500,000.t 

DAMAGE  DONE  BY  EXJEOPEAN  SPECIES. 

Closely-related  species  occur  in  Europe;  one  in  particular  has  been  ex- 
tremely numerous  for  over  two  hundred  years,  in  Hungary,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kolumbacz.  Schoenbauer  published  in 
1795  a  work  on  this  insect.*  .  Fromhis  account  it  appears  that  the  pest  did 
not  appear  every  year  in  the  same  degree,  and  tiiat  rainy  weatiier  and 
strong  winds  diminished  their  numbers.  The  flies  appear  first  between 
April  20  and  30,  and  are  most  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
They  seek  shelter  from  tbe  rain  and  wind  in  the  caves  near  the  valley, 
and  cover  the  walls  of  the  caves,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  hollow 
trees  and  the  cracks  of  stone  fences,  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  In 
1783,  on  the  tract  of  laud  belonging  to  the  imperial  mining  institution, 
the  following  animals  were  killed  by  them:  20  horses,  32  foals,  60 
cows  and  oxen,  71  qalves,  130  hogs,  and  310  sheep.  Schoenbauer  wit- 
nessed tiie  post-mortem  of  a  horse  killed  by  the  gnats,  and  upon  dissec- 
tion it  was  found  that  not  only  was  the  anus  ontirely  filled  with  the  flies, 
but  also  the  genital  orifices,  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  bronchial  tube 
and  its  ramifications.  As  to  remedies,  he  stotes  that  it  is  customary  to 
drive  them  away  by  smoke.  A  salve  which  he  recommends  very  highly 
for  anointing  the  cattle  is  prepared  as  follows :  Tftke  2  pounds  of  to- 
bacco leaves  and  boil  in  20  pounds  of  water  until  half  is  boiled  away. 
This  decoction,  poured  from  the  leaves,  is  tiben  boiled  in  a  broad  vessel 
until  of  the  consistency  of  honey.  To  this  is  added  1  pound  old  lajrd 
and  half  an  ounce  of  kerosene.  With  this  tiie  cattle  should  be  smeared 
every  third  day  on  their  tender  parts,  and  particularly  nose,  mouth, 
ears,  &c. 

From  the  time  of  Schonbauer  to  the  present  day  the  same  species  has 
made  its  appearance,  fh)m  year  to  year,  in  varying  force,  in  that  region ; 
but  four  years  since  the  following  dispatch  was  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  will  indicate  the  amount  of  damage  still  being 
done : 

IdBOATION  OV  THK  UnITBD  StATRS, 

Vienna,  July '^,im>. 

Si  It:  Some  monthB  ago  a  ccrfcabi  yenomoas  fly,  which  has  appeared  at  intenraLi, 
iflsued  in  one  or  two  swarms  from  a  certain  mountain  in  Hungary,  called  Colnmhatz, 
and  descended  into  the  agricnltnral  districts.  It  is  callad  the  fly  of  Columbatz,  as  it 
is  not  elsewhere  foand.  Its  hannt  there  is  reported  to  be  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  mount- 
ain, where  it  preserves  and  propagates  its  speoies.  From  this  habitation  it  issues, 
under  some  impulse  or  instinct  unknown,  to  attack  living  animals,  and  moves  in  a 
furious  swarm  like  the  ancient  migrating  tribes  of  destructive  warriors,  who  issued 
from  the  dark  forests  of  old  Germany  in  tne  time  of  Csesar.  Yet  their  physical  struct- 
ure is  so  delicate  that  a  strong  rainfall  destroys  them  in  myriads  when  exposed  to 
its  force. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  they  were  very  destructive.  A  conception  of  the  losses 
they  inflict  may  be  formed  from  the  official  report  made  from  one  single  county  into 
which  they  descended — ^the  county  of  Hunyad.  There  were  destroved  by  them  in 
this  count-v,  this  year,  158  buffaloes,  186  oxen,  175  cows,  56  calves,  49  sneep,  118  horses, 
and  1,137  hogs.  In  one  instance  they  attacked  a  man  whose  neck  was  exposed,  and 
whose  life  was  in  danger  at  the  time  the  report  was  written. 
I  am,  air,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
* JOHN  A.  KASSON. 

*Ann.  Rent.  Commissioner  of  Agrionltuie,  1872,  p.  32. 

t  Field  and  Forest^  v.  I,  p.  2  (June,  1875). 

t  Sohoenbauer,  J.  A. — Gtosohichte  der  schadliohen  Kolumbatceer  MUkken  im  Bannat. 
Wien,  Patzkowsky,  1795.  An  abstract  of  this  work,  by  Snellen  van  YoUenhoven, 
entitled  <*Jets  over  de  Colombatscher  Mug,"  was  publiidied  in  Jaarb.  kgl.  zooL 
Genootsoh.,  Amsterdam,  1860,  pp.  129-185,  and  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  C. 
A.  Dohmi  Stettiner  entomolog.  Zeitung,  1860,  t.  21|  pp.  306-<)19. 
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Bat  little  progress  in  tiio  Ktudy  of  this  species  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Besides  the  Hnnpfarian  insect  and 
that  found  in  the  Southwestern  United  StateH,  we  may  mention  that  a 
species  of  this  genus  is  very  .abundant  in  Lapland;  another  does  ranch 
damage  in  Brazil.  The  "  black  fly"  of  the  north  woods  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  and,  lastly,  Mik  has  recently  given  an  account  of  Sirnulvum 
vexa7is,  an  insect  of  similar  habits  found  in  Australia. 

EARLY  STAGES  OP  EUROPEAN  SPECIES.' 

Schonbauer  first  discovered  that  the  early  stages  of  the  Oolumbaoz 
midge — egg,  larva,  and  pupa — were  passed  in  the  water,  and  only  left 
that  element  to  transform  to  the  perfect  insect.  Some  time  afterwards 
Yerdat*  and  Fries  t  pablished  the  transformations  of  Simulium  sericeum. 
The  larva3  of  this  species  live  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the 
stems  of  water-plants  of  the  genera  Pfiellandriuin  and  8ium,X  The 
larvse  are  slender,  cylindrical,  and  furnished  near  the  mouth  with  two 
singular  flabelliform  appendages.  The  pup»  have,  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  thorax,  eight  long  filiform  appendages  arising  in  pairs. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  semi-oval  cocoon  at- 
tached to  the  plants.  The  fly  issues  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
rises  to  the  top  protected  by  a  fine  silky  covering  of  hairs. 

EARLY  STAOES  OF  AHERICAN    SPECIES. 

The  early  stages  of  several  of  the  American  species  have  been  studied. 
In  the  American  Entomologist  (Vol.  II,  p.  227,  June,  1870),  under  the 
heading  "The  Death -web  of  Young  Trout,"  we  descriDed  the  larva  and 
pupa,  with  figures,  of  a  species  afterwards  descfibed  by  us  as  SimuLivm 
pisoicidium  {ibid.,  p.  367).  These  larvje  were  said  by  Seth  Green  to  live 
attached  to  stones  in  swift-running  water  and  to  spin  a  silken  thread 
in  which  young  fish  became  entangled  and  killed.  This  statement 
created  much  excitement  among  fish-cnlturists  at  the  time,  and  really 
seemed  very  plausible.  It  was  contradicted,  however,  by  Sara  J.  Mc- 
Bride,  of  Mumford,  N.  Y.,  in  an  article  published  in  the  same  volome, 
pp.  365-367  (December,  1870),  and  alsQ  by  Fred.  Mather,  of  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  m  private  correspondence  with  us.  Mrs.  McBride  found 
that  the  perfect  flies  issued  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  1st  of  June 
thereafter  the  larvse  were  found  in  the  streams  in  great  numbers — as 
a  general  rule  attached  to  water-plants  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Some  were  also  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom.  The 
majority  were  fastened  to  green,  decaying  water-cress,  and  these  were 
green  in  color,  while  others  which  held  to  dead  forest  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  growth,  which  had  become  entangled  with  the  cress,  were 
brown.  From  tliis  fact  she  justly  argued  that  they  fed  on  decaying 
vegetation.  There  was  a  succession  of  broods  throughout  the  season, 
the  development  of  a  single  brood  occupying  about  two  months.  The 
flies  issuing  in  midsummer  were  smaller  than  those  developed  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  although  no  difference  in  the  size  of  larvae  and  pupie 
was  perceptible. 

In  the  same  volume  (pp.  229-231)  Osten-Sacken  gives  an  account  of 
an  undetermined  species  found  attached  to  rocks  and  plants  in  swift- 

*  Verdatf  O.-J".— Mdmoire  pour  aervir  k  rhistoire  dea  Simal^M,  genre  d'ineeotec  de 
Tordre  des  Dipt^res,  etc.  Katnrwisa.  Anzeig.  d.  allg,  Bchweiz.  GeselUoh.,  18S2,  y.  5, 
No.  9,  pp.  65-70. 

t  JVnea,  JB,  F, — Obseryationes  entomologios.  Reap.  Li^eTalk,  Para  I,  (Simolia.) 
Stockholm,  1824.    8^    Reprint,  Thon'a  Arcbiv,  1830,  y.  U,  2,  p.  69-73. 

tSeyeral  apeciea  of  Sinm  are  found  in  thia  ooontTy,  and  are  known  aa  "Water 
paranipa." 
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ruuniug  Btreums  iu  tho  vioiuiky  of  Wiusliiugtou.  Tliis  article  coutains 
also  an  able  review  of  previous  writings  on  the  snbject,  and  is  illus- 
trated'with  figures  taken  from  Verdat. 

In  the  American  Entomologist  (Yol.  Ill,  pp.  191-193,  August,  1880) 
-  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  described  the  stages,  with  figures  of  the  eggs,  of  a 
species  common  in  the  mountain  streams  around  Ithaca,  N.  T.  The 
eggs  were  found  on  the  rocks  on  the  banks  a  few  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  the  newly-hatched  larvro  were  just  at  the  surface, 
and  from  this  point  there  was  a  regular  gradation  in  the  size  of  the 
larv»  down  into  the  stream.  The  eggs  were  found  abundantly  on  the 
1st  of  June. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  Dr.  Hagen  described  Simulium  pietipeSj  a  remarkably  large 
species,  the  larv»  and  pupae  of  which  were  found  in  the  rapids  of  the 
Au  Sable  Biver^  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  in  mentioning  the  fact  in 
the  American  Jxaturalist  for  April,  1881,  we  stated  that  the  larvffi  and 
pup»  of  presumably  the  same  species  were  found  by  Messrs.  Hubbard 
and  Schwarz  in  tho  rapids  of  the  Michipicoten  Biver,  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  larv®  were  there  found  to  have  the  peculiarity  of 
floating  in  long  strings,  attached  to  each  other  by  silken  threads,  while 
the  pupte,  found  in  the  quieter  pools  close  by,  resembled  clusters  of 
coral.* 

The  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the  "BufEalo  Gnat''  of  the  South- 
west has  never  been  made  out,  but  a  good  idea  of  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  the  larviB  and  pup®  and  of  their  probable  habits  will  have  been 
gained  from  what  precedes,  and  from  the  figures  (PI.  IX,  Figs.  1,  2,  3), 
and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  from  observers  in  the  South  and  West  that 
the  life-history  of  the  species  is  thoroughly  understood. 

REGENT  RAVAGES. 

The  <^  Buffalo  Gnat  "haa  been  especially  injurious  since  the  Mississippi 
floods  of  1881  and  1882.  In  1882  the  papers  contained  many  notices  of 
the  damage  similar  to  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  American 
Grange  Bulletin  of  June  22, 1882 ; 

*'  The  Buffalo  Gnat  has  appeared  this  spring  in  immense  numbers  in 
Eastern  Kansas,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Western  Mississippi,  and  the 
great  destruction  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  caused  by  it  has  added  to 
the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  sections  of  the  country  caused 
by  the  unprecedented  floods.'' 

'  Some  localities  along  the  Mississippi  Biver,  in  Arkansas,  also  suffered 
severely  in  1882,  as  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  Pecan  Point,  Ark,,  under  date  of  March  21, 1882,  will  show : 

This  day  I  send  yoa  by  mail  a  speoimen  of  gnat  oalled  the  **  Buffalo  Gnat.''  They 
come  with  the  first  springdays.  This  season  they  are  here  in  conntleas  milliojofl,  more 
than  were  ever  known.  They  kill  work-stock  in  a  few  hours  j  many  have  already  died 
from  the  eifeets  of  their  bite.  We  lost  in  one  day  last  week  three  mules.  Qenerally 
they  can  be  kept  oft*  by  applying  fish  oil  on  the  horse.  This  season  it  is  of  no  avail, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  to  put  the  horse  in  the  stable,  when  they  at  once  leave  him, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  smell  of  ammonia  in  the  stables.  No  planter  here  on  the 
river  bottoms  can  plant  now  on  account  of  them.  They  are  supposed  to  remain  until 
hotweather,  which  drives  them  away.    *    *    *    Horses  bitten  by  them  swell  and  act 

*We  also  hazarded  the  statement  that  these  were  the  iminntnre  forms  of  the  cele- 
brated "black  ily"  of  the  Lake  Superior  regitm;  but  Dr.  Hagen,  in  comparison  of 
Bpecimons  of  these  lurvio  and  pupie  received  froni  Mr.  Hubbard,  with  similar  stages 
of  S.  pictipeSf  remarked  {Canadian  JCntanwlQgist^  Vol.  XIII,  i»p.  ir>0, 151)  that  while  the 
larvie  and  pup»  did  not  ditlV^r  materially,  iniagiucH  from  JLako  Superior  (not  raised 
from  pupie  collected  bv  Mr.  Hubbanl)  dill'ered  from  S,  piotipet  iu  their  much  smaUer 
•ise  and  in  the  color  of  the  legs. 
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very  mnch  as  though  Bufferiiig  &6m  colicy  and  die  in  a  few  hoan.  'Whisky  is  said 
to  be  an  antidote.  *  •  *  When  they  first  appear  they  are  mnoh  larger  than  when 
they  have  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  when  they  first  appear  are  more  deadly  to  the 
stock.  •  •  *  They  are  worst  during  seasons  like  the  present — a  big  overflow  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

During  the  present  year  (1884)  the  ravages  of  these  gnats  iu  portions 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  seem  to  have  been  T^orse  than  ever  before. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  8evei*al  communications  which  we  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject : 

MONROK,  liA.,  April  16, 1884. 

Bkar  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  address  yon  on  the  subject  of  the  greatest  pest  that  has 
over  afUicted  this  oonntry-»the  Buffalo  Gnats.  I  do  not  think  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington  or  the  pnhlio  at  lar^  fnlly  appreciate  the  learfhl  destmc- 
ti  venoss  of  this  plagne.  The  loss  and  soffering  oaosed  hv  it  every  year  are  terrible. 
To  uiy  mind  these  abominable  snats  canse  more  ii]\jary  than  the  grasshoppers,  oab- 
bage- worms,  cotton -worms,  phylloxera,  and  other  insects  to  which  yon  have  devoted 
so  much  profound  and  useful  investigation.  These  latter  affect  vegetation,  while  the 
gnats  destroy  animal  life,  and,  unless  checked  by  some  better  preventive  or  remedy 
than  any  known  or  used  at  present,  they  will  render  Dftrmtng  or  even  living  impossi^ 
ble  in  a  large  and  fertile  section  ot  the  United  States.  They  get  larger,  morenumer- 
ons,  and  more  ravenous  every  year.  Hogs,  poultry,  and  cattle  die  in  ^^reat  numbers^ 
and  what  survive  are  reduced  and  poisoned  so  that  they  are  a  long  time  recovering 
from  the  affliction.  The  mules  and  horses  die  spite  of  all  precautions.  This  year 
these  gnats  have  for  the  first  time  been  as  bad  at  night  as  in  the  day-time.  They  fill 
the  entire  atmosphere  like  an  immense  swarm  of  bees,  seeming  to  bnrst  forth  uom 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  flies  that  plagued  Egypt  could  not  have  been 
worse .  The  worry  and  pain  of  the  poor  bmtes  is  norrible,  and  humanity  demands  that 
some  relief  should  be  invented. 

We  use  smokes  and  oils  of  various  kinds,  but  these  remedies  are  inadequate,  not  only 
for  work-stock,  but  for  cattle  which  run  at  lar^. 

The  gnats  are  not  entirely  due  to  overflow,  tor  they  infest  portions  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  overflow,  and  I  am  satisflcKiina  few  years  they  will  spread  over  the 
whole  South  and  West. 

Is  there  not  something  which  could  be  fed  to  stock  that  would  make  their  blood 
poisonous  to  the  gnats  T  Or  could  the  parents  which  breed  these  i>e8t8  be  destroyed 
by  any  means  T 

Hoping  that  yon  may  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfnUy, 

A-  A.  GUNBY. 

Prof.  C.  V.  RiLET, 

United  States  Entomologist, 

BEMEDIES* 

Smudges. — ^The  good  effects  of  a  smudge,  or  thick  smoke,  in  keeping 
off  the  gnats  have  long  been  known.  This  piethod  is  in  use  at  the  South 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  in  Hungary.  The  customary  method  in 
Hungary  is  simply  described  by  KoUar  as  follows : 

"For  this  purpose  they  (the  inhabitants)  collect  large  and  longish 
heaps  of  straw,  hay,  foliage,  diy  dung,  &o.,  botli  near  their  house^s  and 
also  in  the  pastures.  A  brand  is  put  in  the  middle  and  the  heap  begins 
to  bum  slowly  and  causes  thick  smoke,  which  prevents  the  approach 
of  the  gnats.  The  cattle  there,  which  know  the  effect  of  the  smoke,  lly 
eagerly  to  the  smoke-heap  as  soon  as  they  perceive  a  cloud  of  gnats,  or, 
when  these  gnats  annoy  them  greatly,  lay  themselves  dowii  by  tlie 
heap,  and  always  on  that  side  of  it  to  which  the  smoke  will  be  diiven 
by  tiie  wind  or  current  of  air.'' 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  elaborate  upon  this  subject,  as  it  is  a  remedy 
which  is  well  understood  wherever  these  insects  abound. 

Body  applications. — ^We  have  already  given,  under  the  caption  "Dam- 
age done  oy  European  species^''  the  salve  recommended  by  Schon- 
bauer  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  animals  to  keep  away  the 
gnats.  This,  however,  is  tedious  in  its  preparation,  and,  from  its  con- 
sistency, difficult  to  apply  with  rapidity.    The  use  of  oil  of  tor,  by  the 
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employes  of  Hndson's  Bay  Company,  against  the  <<  black  fly''  of  the 
Northern  woods,  and  the  fact  that  long  experience  has  shown  it  to  be 
preferable-to  pennyroyal  or  any  of  the  common  prophylactics,  suggests 
a  simple  and  easily  applied  wash  which  we  have  for  several  years 
recommended  to  our  corresimndents.  A  quantity  of  coal-tar  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  shallow  receptacle  of  some  sort,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  tar,  or  oil  of  tnrx>entine,  or  any  similar  material,  is 
stirred  in.  The  receptacle  is  then  filled  with  water,  which  is  left  stand- 
ing for  several  days  until  well  impregnated  with  the  odor.  The  ani- 
mals are  then  washed  with  this  water  as  often  as  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. A  number  of  other  washes  have  been  recommended  and  are  in 
use,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

SuggestioTis.^-Theae  smudges  and  washes  are  simply  preventive  in 
their  character,  and  by  their  use  the  numbers  of  the  insects  are  not 
lessened  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  article  can  only  be  considered  as 
introductory  to  a  more  extended  investigation  either  by  this  Bureau  or 
by  the  persons  directly  interested.  It  places  before  the  latter  all  the 
known  facts  concerning  the  life-history  of  allied  species,  and  is  intended 
to  indicate  lines  of  investigation  which  should  be  followed  up. 

With  the  descriptions  and  figures  already  given  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  &cl6.  the  larvsB  and  pupte  of  the  Southern  Bufialo  Qnat  and 
its  breeding  places.  It  seems  unlikely  to  us  that  it  breeds  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  itself,  but  rather  in  the  smaller  tributary  streams,  in  the 
shallowest  and  swiftest  water.  Such  breeding-places  once  ascertained, 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  kill  the  insect  in  its  earlier  stages  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  introduction  of  some  poisonous  substance,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  food-fishes.  If  it  should  be  found,  on  me  other 
hand,  as  is  not  impossible,  that  the  larvae  live  attached  to  the  stems  of 
the  water  plants  in  the  Mississippi  itself,  attempts  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

It  seems  to  be  a  &ct,  fix>m  the  evidence  of  European  writers,  that  the 
Golumbatz  fly  swarms  during  bad  weather  in  the  mountain  caves^  in 
hollow  trees,  and  in  other  similar  sheltered  places.  Such  swarming 
places  should  be  searched  for  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  insects  en 
masse  when  found. 

Experiments  should  also  be  made  with  a  view  of  trapping  the  gnats, 
if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  they  are  attracted  by  fires  or  by  any  food 
substance. 

These  suggestions  are  simply  thrown  out  as  possibilities,  which  future 
Ktndy  will  have  to  prove  or  disprove. 

THE  ANGOUMOIS  GIlAm-MOTII. 

tOelechia  cerealella,  Oliv.) 

Order  Lepidopteba;  Family  TiKr.m^. 

[Plate  VI,  Pigs.  2,  3.1 

PAST  HISTOBY  A1!ID  PISTBIBITTION. 

A  very  important  insect  at  the  South  to-day  is  the  so-called  Angou- 
mois  Grain-Moth.  It  abounds  in  the  Southern  oom-fields  and  granaries 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  but  as  we  go  North  its  numbers  lessen  and  its 
injuries  decrease.  It  is  difficult  to  give  its  native  home  with  certainty, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  originally  a  South  European  insect. 
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It  has  been  known  iu  this  country  since  1728,  and  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Oarolinas,  Ko  insect  is 
more  easily  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  as  it  wiH  breed  for 
years  without  intermission  in  a  bottle  of  grain  kept  as  a  sample,  or  will 
remain  unsuspected  in  kernels  in  parcels  of  seed. 

Its  popular  name — "Angoumois  Moth  " — ^is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  long  been  very  destructive  in  the  province  of  Angoumois,  France, 
where  it^s  said  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  about 
1750.  Duhamel,  in  1762,  seems  first  to  have  made  use  of  the  term 
"llnsecte  de  PAngoumois,''  and  the  title  of  his  paper  is  "Histoire  d'un 
Insecte  qui  d6vore  les  Grains  de  PAngoumois.''  From  that  date  to  the 
present  time  this  pest  has  attracted  much  attention  in  France. 

Curtis,  in  1860  (Farm  Insects,  p.  310),  stated  that  it  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  England,  but  it  must  have  appeared  there  soon  afterwards,  as 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptora,  Part  XXIX  (1864), 
it  is  entered  as  from  England.  It  is  also  found  in  North  Africa,  and  ap- 
parently occurs  all  along  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  a  paper  byCol.Landon  Carter  (Transactions  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  1768),  it  is  stated  that  the  injury  to  wheat  began  in  Forth 
Carolina  in  1728,  and  in  the  next  forty  years  had  extended  from  North 
Carolina  into  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  lower  counties  of  Delaware. 
Lat^r,  it  spread  still  more  extensively,  aud  Harris  (Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation,  2d  ed.,  1852,  p.  503)  states :  "  This  fly- weevil,  or  little  grain- 
moth,  has  spread  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  its  depreda- 
tions were  first  observed,  into  Kentucky  and  the  southern  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  probably  more  or  less  throughout  the  wheat  region  of 
the  atyacent  States  between  the  thirty-sixth  andfortieth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  But  these  are  not  the  extreme  limits  of  its  occasional  depre- 
dations, as  it  has  been  found  even  in  Few  England,  where,  however, 
its  propagation  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the  length  and  severity  of 
the  winter." 

Glover,  in  the  Patent  Office  Eeport  for  1854,  states  that  he  had  pre- 
viously observed  the  moths  in  Georgia  flying  about  the  corn-fields  in 
November,  and  literally  swarming  about  an  old  shed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fielc^.  They  are  at  the  present  day  to  be  found  all  through  the 
South,  and  that  they  occur  (at  least  occasionally)  as  far  north  as  43© 
north  latitude  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Fitch  found  them  in  the 
museum  at  Albany,  and  that  they  were  recently  found  in  corn  sent  from 
Lansing,  Mich.,  to  Connecticut,  anii  afterwards  forwarded  to  us. 

NATURAL  HISTOEY  AND  METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  old  statement  concerning  the  eggs  is :  "  The  female  moth  lays  a 
cluster  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  upon  a  single  grain,  in  lines  or  little 
oblong  masses  in  the  longitudinal  channel."  Our  own  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  moth  in  confinement  show  that  the  eggs  are  prefer- 
ably laid  (in  ears  of  corn)  under  the  thin  membrane  which  adheres  to 
the  basal  portion  of  the  seed,  and  although  the  membrane  adheres  very 
closely  the  moth  manages  to  insert  her  ovipositor  under  it.  They  are 
also  deposited  in  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  grooves  between 
the  grains.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  single  egg,  though  usually  they 
occur  in  batches  of  sis  many  as  twenty-five.  The  eggs  are  delicate,  flat, 
and  oval,  and  are  pale  red  in  color,  with  prismatic  reflections  (Plate  YI, 
Pig.  2,6). 

The  young  larvce  are  very  active  and  crawl  rapidly  about,  suspend- 
ing themselves  by  silken  threads.    They  soon  find  tender  placej3  and 
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bore  into  the  kernels,  leaving  ahuoHt  imperceptible  openiugH.  With 
wheat  it  is  stated  that  a  single  grain  has  never  more  than  one  occapant, 
but  with  com  two  or  more  are  usujilly  to  bo  foand.  The  larva  is  smooth 
and  white,  with  a  brownish  head  and  prothoracic  plate  (Plate  VI,  Fig. 
2,  a).  With  the  smaller  grains  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  excrement  in  the  grain  seems  less  with  the  ftill-grown  larvre 
than  with  the  younger  ones,  that  the  larvsB  eat  their  own  excrement 
once  or  twice.  At  full  growth  the  larva  cuts  a  circular  hole  in  the 
cortex  of  the  seed  for  the  exit  of  the  future  moth,  without,  however, 
displacing  the  stopper  thus  formed.  It  then  spins  a  delicate  cocoon 
within  the  grain,  in  which  it  transforms  to  pupa  (Plate  VI,  Pig.  2,  6). 
The  moth  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  2,  c)  issues  through  the  previously  prepared 
hole  and  is  of  a  very  light  grayish-brown  color,  more  or  less  siK)tted 
with  black,  and  with  an  expanse  of  wing  of  about  half  an  inch  (12.5™"). 
Ears  of  corn  flrequently  have  every  kernel  aflected  by  one  or  more  larvee, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  our  figure  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  3)  after  the 
moths  have  issued. 

NUMBER  OP  ATmUAL  GENERATIONS. 

In  Europe  there  are  two  broods  a  year,  the  moths  issuing  in  May  and 
June  and  again  in  November,  with  occasionally  an  intervening  brood. 
We  may  repeat  the  of^quoted  statement  of  Olivier :  "One  thing  worthy 
of  remark  is  that  the  moths  which  hatch  in  the  month  of  May  ^m  the 
grain  shut  up  in  the  granaries,  hasten  to  get  out  by  the  windows  and  to 
gain  the  fields,  instead  of  which  those  that  come  forth  immediately  after 
the  harvest  make  no  attempt  to  escape.  It  seems  that  their  itistinct 
informs  them  that  they  will  then  find  no  more  provision  in  the  fields 
for  the  support  of  their  posterity.'^  In  this  country  the  number  of  broods 
seems  to  be  the  same  (two)  in  the  more  northern  States,  as  observed  by 
Harris  in  Massachusetts.  Farther  south,  however,  Mr.  Buffin  found 
that  all*  the  stages  were  passed  through  from  September  2  to  October 
6,  and  he  inferred  that  in  the  climate  of  Lower  Virginia  there  ari^  at 
least  five  successive  generations  from  June  to  October.  He  also  con- 
cludes that  while  there  is  a  continued  reproduction  of  the  insect  at 
short  intervals  in  stored  grain,  comparatively  few  eggs  gtre  deposited  on 
com  in  the  field;  but  this  is  a  point  which  must  vary  to  a  t^ousiderable 
extent  with  the  climate,  and  we  know  that  the  farther  south  we  go  the 
more  corn  is  infested  in  the  field. 

RESULTS  OP  ITS  WORK. 

Aside  from  the  great  loss  in  weight  which  grain  suffers  from  the 
attacks  of  this  insect,  its  germinative  power  is  loat  and  the  qualitit^s 
necessary  for  nourishing  food  are  taken  away.  We  translate  from  Dr. 
Herpin :  "The  bread  made  from  wheat  attacked  by  the  Alucltay  a?)d  es- 
l)ecially  when  the  flour  has  not  been  suitably  bolted,  contains  the  dSbns 
of  the  bodies  and  excrement  of  the  insect.  It  has  a  disagreeable  and 
loathsome  taste,  which  is  very  lasting.  It  lacks  adhesiveness  and  breaks 
up  in  water  like  a  lump  of  dirt.  It  is  even  said  that  a  very  dangerous 
throat  disease  results  fi'om  the  use  of  this  unliealthy  food — a  disease 
which  has  been  epidemic  for  some  years  in  regions  infested  by  the  Alit^ 
oita.  It  manifests  itself  by  gangrenous  ulcerations  which  form  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth;  the  sick  succumb  in  a  few  hoiirs  and  cannot  he 
aided." 
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PARASITES. 

'^E^aumur  mentions  a  parasitic  fly  which  sometimes  hatches  from 
grains  containing  the  caterpillars,  or  pupse,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
from  one  insect.''    (Curtis.) 

^'  Mr.  Owen  has  made  the  interesting  discovery^  that  the  larvsB  of  the 
wheat-moth  are  sometimes  preyed  upon  by  still  smaller  larv»,  which, 
having  destroyed  their  victims,  are  transferred  to  minate  black  ichneu- 
mon-flies. These  have  not  yet  been  obtained  from  any  of  the  samples 
of  the  infected  wheat  or  com  that  have  come  under  my  notice:  but,  from 
the  figures  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Owen  in  The  Cultivator j  for  November, 
1846,  they  appear  evidently  to  be  Ohalcidian  parasites,  and  belong 
perhaps  to  the  genus  Pteromaltis.  Of  these  parasitical  flies  he  remarks 
that  ^  some  farmers  had  noticed  large  numbers  among  the  tailings  of 
the  winnowing  machine.'  Where  they  prevail,  they  doubtless  con- 
taibute,  in  no  small  measure,  to  check  the  increase  of  the  moths." 
(Harris.) 

Recently  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  Normal,  111.,  forwarded  to  Mr.  How- 
ard for  determination  specimens  of  a  Pteromaltis  which  he  had  bred 
from  the  larvae  of  the  Angoumois  Moth.  This  species,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  different  from  the  parasite  bred  by  B^aumur,  but  may  very 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  insect  figured  by  Mr.  Owen.  It  cannot 
well  be  characterized  except  in  connection  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
genus,  which  neither  we  nor  Mr.  Howard  have  yet  had  time  to  make. 

REMEDIES. 

The  problem  of  a  complete,  satisfactory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inex- 
pensive remedy  for  this  insect,  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  So 
•long  as  the  Southern  planter  must  leave  his  com  standing  in  the  field 
all  through  the  fall  and  main  part  of  the  winter,  while  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  cotton  picking  and  ginning  is  going  on,  he  must  expect 
that  when  it  is  finally  harvested  both  the  Angoumois  Moth  and  the  grain- 
weevils  {Oalandra  remotqpunctata  and  C.  oryzm)  will  already  have  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  ears.  It  remains,  then,  to  kill  the  insects  in  the  grain 
when  housed  oijust  before  storing  it  away,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  fiir- 
ther  damage  by  these  individuals  and  lessening  by  so  much  the  numbers 
of  the  succeeding  broods.  With  this  view  many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  France,  and  costly  machines  have  been  constructed  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  The  machine  of  M.  Marcellin,  Cadet  de  Yaux, 
consists  of  a  large  iron  cylinder  similar  to  a  coffee-roaster ;  the  grain 
placed  within  and  kept  revolving  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  60^  E, 
[167°  F.]  for  fifty  minutes,  when  it  is  withdrawn.  All  larv»,  pup®,  and 
eggs  are  thus  killed :  the  grain  undergoes  no  fermentation,  and  its  germ- 
inative  power  is  uninjured.  Dr.  Herpin,  finding  that  a  violent  shaking 
or  concussion  of  the  grain  will  also  destroy  the  eggs  and  even  the  con- 
tained larvae,  invented  an  agitator  or  shaking  machine  {tarare)  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  wings,  propelled  at  a  velocity  of  600  times  a  minute. 
For  the  invention  of  this  machine,  the  cost  of  which  was  500  francs 
($100),  Dr.  Herpin  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Soci6t6  Imp^riale 
et  Oentrale  d'Agriculture,  and  also  the  first-class  medal  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1855. 

A  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  plan  than  this  will,  however,  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  quarantine  station  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  and  tight  bin  in  which  com  or  wheat  could  be  temporarily  placed 
while  the  insects  are  destroyed  by  some  one  of  several  agents.    In  case 
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tbis  also  should  be  thought  too  expensive,  some  simple  contrivance  can 
easily  be  arranged  by  means  of  which  the  ordinary  crib  can  be  rendered 
temporarily  tight  enough  for  the  purpose.  A  cloth  covering,  painted 
or  varnished,  so  as  to  render  it  water-proof  and  as  tight  as  possible, 
could  be  cheaply  made  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  crib  fix>m  the  top  of  the 
roof  to  the  ground.  After  every  crack  has  been  closed  as  tightly  as 
possible,  an  open  vessel  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be 
placed  on  the  com.  This  substance  is  extremely  volatile,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  form  of  a  vapor  it  is  heavier  than  air  and  would  rap* 
idly  permeate  the  mass  of  grain.  The  greatest  of  care  must  be  taken 
with  the  bisulphide,  as  it  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  no  exposed 
flame  should  be  brought  into  its  vicinity.  In  the  summer  of  187G,  at 
the  Department,  we  had  experiments  made  with  this  substance  on  this 
aud  other  grain  weevils,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  large  zinc  box. 
The  experiments  were  satisfactory  on  this  small  scale,  and  the  idea  of 
using  it  on  a  larger  scale  was  first  suggested  by  us  later  in  the  Farm- 
ers^ Beview  for  March,  1879,  in  an  article  on  the  Bice  weevil. 

Mr.  Edward  Buffln's  remarks  on  the  simpler  prophylactic  plans  are  so 
sensible  that  we  quote  them  in  full : 

<^1.  Corn  may  be  kept  for  years  nearly  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil  by  being  housed  in  the  shuck,  or  husk*  I  have  known  it  to 
be  thus  kept  through  the  third  year,  and  much  more  free  from  injury 
than  shucked  com  is  in  August,  and  even  the  July  succeeding  the 
gathering.  But  this  mode  requires  much  more  house-room  aud  much 
additional  labor,  if  adopted  for  the  whole  crop  or  for  that  portion  de- 
signed for  sale;  still,  all  required  for  bread  at  home,  after  the  beginning 
of  summer,  may  be  well  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  shuck.  The  reason 
of  exemption  from  the  weevil  is  obvious.  The  few  larvse  which  may  bo 
in  the  com  when  housed  in  autumn,  perish  because  they  are  not  able 
to  escape  from  the  compact  bulk;  and  the  same  compactness  prevents 
the  access  of  laying-moths  approaching  from  other  places.  The  grains 
exposed  by  the  ox>ening  of  the  shuck,  and  those  only  of  ears  at  the  out- 
side of  the  bulk,  are  all  that  can  be  reached  or  suffer  from  the  weevils 
at  all. 

^^2.  I^  instead  of  keeping  the  corn  in  the  car  and  shucked,  as  usual, 
until  wanted  for  food  or  market,  it  were  sheUed  in  May,  or  before  the 
coming  out  of  the  fii^t  summer  broods  of  weevils,  and  kept  in  bins  or 
in  bulk,  there  would  be  very  little  damage  from  all  the  succeeding  geu- 
erations.  The  first  few  moths  would  perish  by  confinement,  except  those 
produced  in  grains  then  on  the  surface  of  the  bulk;  and  none  othei*s 
could  deposit  otherwise  than  on  the  surface  of  the  grains.  It  is  obvi- 
ous tiat  every  change  of  the  surface  exposes  to  such  injury  a  new  layer 
of  grain  before  untouched,  and,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  surface  grains 
will  serve  to  shield  all  below  them.  When  the  com  is  about  to  be  sold, 
the  weevil-eaten  surface  of  the  bulk  may  mostly  be  separated  by  strong 
fanning  or  a  previous  raking  off  of  all  the  surface  corn,  which  may  be 
reserved  for  stock-feeding. 

<'3.  Wheat,  as  soon  as  reaped,  and  perhaps  sooner,  is  supplied  fi*oni 
the  granaries  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  parent  weevils  to  lay 
the  earliest  brood,  and  if  it  remains  in  the  straw  until  September,  aud 
when  threshed  is  left  in  small  bulk, or  often  stirred,  nearly  all  the  grains 
may  be  weevil-eaten ;  but  if  wheat  be  threshed  and  well  fanned  early  iu 
July^  in  this  region,  there  will  be  no  weevils  worthy  of  notice.  Tho  i^ix^^s 
previously  laid  probably  do  not  exist  on  the  grains,  but  on  the  chaff  or 
shuck  in  Which  they  are  inclosed,  and,  in  hatching,  the  maggots  must 
perish  for  want  of  food.    As  iu  the  case  with  corn,  the  bulk  of  clean 
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wheat  is  not  exposed  to  subfleqiieiit  layings,  exoept  on  the  grains 
at  the  surface  of  the  balk.  Even  if  the  eggs  had  previously  been  at- 
tached to  and  had  remained  with  the  grains  instead  of  the  chaff,  aa  I 
infer  to  be  the  case,  and  then  hatched  in  the  interior  of  the  bnlk,  the 
weevils  could  not  escape  from  such  close  confinement,  but  would  die 
without  increase* 

''Seed  wheat  is  usually  kept  spread  out  at  least  10  inches  thick,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  heating  firom  remaining  moisture,  and  by 
some  farmers  is  frequently  stirred,  both  of  which  conditions  offer  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  depredations  of  these  insects.*  Notwith> 
standing  this,  it  is  rare  that  they  become  numerous. 
.  ''4.  The  bulking  of  early-threshed  wheat  without  separating  the 
chaff  is  also  said  to  be  sufficient  protection  from  the  weevil.  Of  this 
mode  I  have  no  experience.  Its  efficaey  must  depend,  not  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  eggs,  but  on  the  stifling  of  the  maggots  and  the  inability 
of  either  the  maggots  or  the  moths  to  move  in  so  close  a  mass." 

DB8CBIPTITE. 

Inasmuch  as  no  good  description  of  the  egg  has  yet  been  published, 
we  append  here  a  short  description  of  eggs  laid  by  moths  in  c<mflBe- 
ment,  February,  1882.  Dr.  Fitch's  descriptions  of  the  other  stages  are 
very  full  and  accurate: 

Qelbchia  CKKKAUtLJjL'—Egg :  Shape  a  flattened  oval,  broadest  at  the  middle, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  flattened  Bomewhat  at  base;  lenffth  0.6*°%  greatest  breadth 
0.2™"".  Surface  wriukledi  with  eight  or  nine  delicate  longitudinal  carlnie,  which 
are  almost  entirely  obliterated  in  the  middle,  and  with  numerous  still  more  delicate 
transverse  ridges.    Color  pale  red,  with  prismatic  reflections. 

THE  COTTOirr  MAPLE  SCALE. 

(Pulmnaria  inimmerdbilis,  Ilathvon.) 

Order  Hemipteba;  Family  CocciD-fi. 

[Plate  X;  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.] 

DISTBIBUTION. 

This  scale  insect  stands  prominent  among  the  species  which  have 
been  especially  abundant  during  the  past  summer.  Circumstances  ap- 
pear to  have  been  particularly  favorable  to  its  development,  and,  although 
it  does  not  spread  rapidly,  its  general  appearance  this  season  has  caused 
considerable  alarm  in  many  States.  It  was  sent  to  us  daring  the  spring 
and  summer  by  correspondents  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention  as  damaging  shade 
trees,  particularly  the  maples,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  occur- 
riug  in  extraordinary  abundance  from  time  to  time,  and  then  almost 
lost  sight  of  for  several  years.  It  is  more  particularly  a  Northern  in- 
sect, and. although  it  is  often  numerous  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  we 
have  never  received  it  from,  nor  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  the  extreme 
Southern  States. 

niSTORY  AND  SYNONYMY. 

The  species  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Kathvon  in  the 
renmylvania  Farm  Journal  (Vol.  IV^  pp.  25&->258,  Augusti  1854)  as 
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Oocfmi  iwMmerabilU.  and  five  years  later  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitoh  as  Leeanium 
tuierioortieis  (Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc,  1859,  pp.  775,  776).  Both  of 
these  descriptions  were  lost  sight  of  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
species  was  redescribed,  editorially,  in  1869,  in  the  American  EntomolO' 
gi$t  (Vol.  I,  p.  14)  as  Leoanium  aoerioola.  In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy  had  written  an  article  upon  the  same  insect  in  1862  (Report  to 
the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  on  some  of  the  insects  injurious  to  shade 
trees,  pp.  7-8,  1862),  in  which  he  identified  it  as  the  Coccus  cbceris  of 
Europe.  Some  time  (February  7, 1871)  after  the  publication  of  our  de- 
scription of  Lecanium  acericoUi  we  received  letterd  from  Mr.  Eathvon, 
calling  attention  to  his  figure  and  description  of  Coccus  mrmiinerabilis^ 
and  suggesting  the  identity  of  the  two.  Subsequent  correspondence,  and 
a  copy  of  the  original  paper,  convinced  us  of  the  correctness  of  the  sur- 
mise, and  we  communicated  this  conclusion,  in  1879,  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Put- 
nam, who  consequently  published  his  lengthy  and  admirable  account 
of  the  species  (Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  pp. 
293-347,  December,  1879)  under  the  old  name  innumerainlis^  placing  it, 
as  we  had  suggested  in  our  correspondence  with  him,  in  the  genus  Puir 
vinaria.  Glover  (Ann.  liept  Dept  Agr.,  1876,  p.  44)  in  1877  revived 
Fitch's  name  of  Lecanium  aoericorticiSy  which  had  been  overlooked  up 
to  this  time.  Mr.  Putnam's  (1879)  paper,  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  accurate  article  which  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  species,  and  from  it  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  facts 
given  in  our  paragraph  on  the  natural  history  of  the  insect.  In  tibie 
course  of  the  preparation  of  his  paper  we  communicated  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam all  of  our  own  notes  in  regard  to  the  species,  and  especially  those  in 
reference  to  the  synonymy  and  food-plants,  which  he  has  embodied. 
Walsh,  in  1869,  bred  the  male  abundantly,  and  in  1875  we  ascertained 
from  specimens  received  from  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  the  fact 
that  the  male  is  found  on  the  leaves.  In  addition  to  the  papers  al- 
ready mentioned.  Miss  E.  A.  Smith  published  a  lengthy  illustrated  ar- 
ticle in  Thomas's  Second  Beport  as  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois  (pub* 
lished  in  1878)  under  the  name  Lecanium  acerioola.  Soon  after  she 
published  substantially  the  same  article  in  the  American  Naturalist 
(Vol.  XII,  pp.  665-^61,  October,  1878),  using  this  time  Fitch's  name, 
Lecanium  €ioericorticis, 

LIFE-HISTOBY. 

The  round  of  life  of  this  species  is  not  strikingly  different  from  that 
f  other  Goccids,  and  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  young  lice  (Fig.  1,  c)  hatch  in  spring  or  early  summer,  walk  about 
actively  as  soon  as  bom,  and  settle  along  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  (very 
rarely  on  the  young  twigs).  They  then  insert  their  beaks  and  begin  to 
pump  up  sap  and  to  increase  in  size,  a  thin  layer  of  a  waxy  secretion 
immediately  beginning  to  cover  the  dorsum.  In  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  they  have  increased  to  double  their  size  at  birth,  and  undergo 
their  first  molt,  shedding  the  skin^  it  is  supposed,  in  small  fragments. 
After  this  first  molt,  the  waxy  secretion  increases  in  abundance  and  a 
differentiation  between  the  sexes  is  observable.  The  males  grow  more 
slender  and  soon  cease  to  increase  in  size,  covering  themselves  with  a 
thick  coating  of  whitish  wax.  The  pupa  then  begins  to  form  within  the 
larval  skin,  the  appendages  gradually  taking  shape,  the  head  separat- 
ing from  the  thorax,  the  mouth-parts  being  replaced  by  a  pair  of  ven- 
tral eyes.  A  pair  of  long  wax  filaments  is  excreted  from  near  the  anus 
and  these  continue  to  grow  during  the  life  of  the  insect  It  is  the  pro- 
trusiou  of  these  filaments  from  beneath  the  waxy  scale  which  indicates 
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tbe  approaching  exclusion  of  the  male.  The  posterior  end  of  the  scale 
is  in  this  manner  raised  up,  and  the  perfect  insect  backs  out  with  its 
Avings  held  close  to  the  sides  of  its  body. 

Meanwhile  the  female  larvae  have  been  undergoing  but  slight  changes 
of  form.  They  grow  larger  and  also  broader  across  the  posterior  por- 
tion, but  remain  flat  and  with  but  a  slight  indication  of  a  dorsal  carina. 
Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  adult  males,  they  undergo  another 
molt  and  change  in  color  from'  a  uniform  pale-yellow  to  a  somewhat 
deeper  yellow  with  deep  red  markings.    (Fig.  3,  a,  6,  c.) 

The  males  (Fig.  2,  S)  make  their  appearance  from  August  1  to  Septem- 
ber 15,  issuing  most  abundantly  about  the  middle  of  the  former  month, 
and  th^ir  life  is  short,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  days.  They  cop- 
ulate with  the  females  and  then  die.  The  latter,  soon  after  the  disapi^ear- 
ance  of  the  males,  gradually  lose  their  bright-ied  markings  and  change 
to  a  deep-brown  color.  They  grow  more  convex,  and  the  dorsal  layer  of 
wax  becomes  thicker  and  more  cracked.  Before  the  falling  of  the 
leaves  they  migrate  to  the  twigs  and  there  fix  themselves,  generally  on 
the  underside.  After  feeding  as  long  as  the  sap  flows,  they  become 
torpid  and  remain  in  this  condition  until  spring. 

At  the  opening  of  spring  the  eggs  devdop  with  great  rapidity  and 
distend  the^ody  greatly,  causing  it  to  become  convex  instead  of  flat. 
The  color  is  now  yellowish,  marked  \yith  dark  brown,  and  the  insect 
now  absorbs  sap  with  great  rapidity  and  ejects  drops  of  honey-dew. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June  the  egg-layiug  commences. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  body,  in  a  nest  of  waxen  fibers 
secreted  from  pores  situated  around  the  anus.  This  nest  is  attached  to 
the  posterior  ventral  portion  of  the  body,  and  adheres  somewhat  to 
the  twig.  As  the  eggs  are  protruded  into  the  waxy  mass  the  i)osterior 
portion  of  the  body  is  gradually  raised  up  until  it  often  reaches  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  bark.  The  egg-laying  continues  until 
on  into  July,  and,  after  one  or  two  thousand  eggs  have  been  deposited, 
the  female  dies.  It  is  almost  always  within  this  period  of  egg-laying 
that  the  insect  is  noticed,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  but  more  particu- 
larly from  the  conspicuous  white  cushion  at  the  end  of  its  body.  After 
the  death  of  the  female,  her  beak  breaks  off  and  her  body  shrivels  up, 
but  remains  attached  to  the  twig  by  the  cottony  mass  for  a  long  time, 
often  a  year  or  more. 

FOOD-PLANTS.  • 

The  ordinary  food-plant  of  this  species  of  bark-louse  is  the  Soft  or 
Silver  maple  {Acer  dnsycarpum),  but  previous  to  1879  we  had  not  only 
found  it  upon  the  other  sx)ecies  of  Maple,  but  also  upon  grape-vine, 
Osage  orange.  Oak,  Linden,  Elm,  Hackberry,  Sycamore,  Rose,  Currant, 
and  Spindle  tree  {JBuanymtis),  In  addition  to  these  plants  Mr.  Putnam 
mentions  Locust,  Sumac,  wild  Grai)e,  Box-elder,  Beech,  and  Willow. 
With  regard  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  individuals  from  all  these  dif- 
ferent plants  there  is  still  room  for  doubt,  though  in  1875  we  successfully 
transferred  the  species  from  Madura  and  Vitis  to  Quercus.  We  wrote 
Mr.  Putnam,  under  date  of  March  25, 1879 :  .<<  In  all  essential  external 
characters  they  are  identical,  and,  until  they  are  shown  to  be  different  by 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  secretory  pores  in  the  anal  plate 
of  the  female,  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  identical.  It  is  this  critical 
comparative  study  which  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  your 
work.''  This  study  Mr.  Putnam  failed  to  make,  and  summed  up  his  ac- 
count simply  with  the  words:  "I  do  not  feel  fully  pijppared  io  agive 
with  Mr.  Biley  and  Miss  Smith  in  regarding  all  the  PtUvinariw  found  on 
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these  plants  as  identical,  but  there  Is  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
this  insect  is  capable  of  thriving  on  quite  a  variety  of  food-plants,  and 
in  the  cases  where  it  has  been  directly  introduced  from  the  maple  there 
is  no  question  of  its  identity .''  We  have  also  found  what  is  evidently 
the  same  species  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  Woodbine  {Am- 
jyelopsis  veitchii)  on  oar  residence  at  Washington. 

MODE  OF  SPREADING. 

Owing  to  the  wingless,  degraded,  and  inactive  character  of  the  female 
and  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  young  for  extended  locomotion,  the 
problem  as  to  how  the  insect  spreads  from  one  locality  to  another  seems 
at  first  glance  rather  a  difficult  one.  When  we  consider  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  young  lice,  however,  and  their  propensity  for  fearlessly 
crawling  upon  anything  which  happens  to  be  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
the  difficulty  is  lost  sight  of.  We  may  recognize  as  aids  in  transporta- 
tion (1)  the  transplanting  of  trees  from  infested  localities  to  places  free 
from  this  insect,  (2)  birds,  (3)  other  insects,  (4)  winds,  and  (5)  water. 
The  first  of  these  methods  needs  no  comment.  The  second  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  considerable  importance,  though  scarcely  deserving  the 
prominence  given  it  by  some  writers.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  first  report  as 
State  Entomologist  of  Illinois  (p.  41),  in  speaking  of  the  oyster-shell 
bark-louse  of  the  apple  (MyUU^  pamorum)^  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"In  my  opinion  the  only  way  in  which,  as  a  general  Tule,  bark-lice 
can  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  when  the  boughs  of  those  trees  do  not  in- 
terlock, is  by  a  few  of  the  very  young  larvsB,  when  they  are  first  hatched 
and  are  scattered  over  the  limbs  of  a  tree  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
crawling  accidentally  onto  the  legs  of  some  bird  that  chances  to  light 
ui)on  that  tree  and  afterwards  flies  off  to  another.  I  have  long  observed 
that  when  a  tree  first  begins  to  be  attacked  by  bark-lice,  it  is  only  par- 
ticular limbs  and  branches  that  are  at  first  infected,  and  that  these  will 
be  swarming  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  will  be  free  from  lice.  And  I 
have  further  observed  that  it  is  the  lower  horizontal  limbs,  or  branches, 
or  such  as  birds,  with  the  exception  of  woodpeckers  and  nut-hatches, 
would  most  naturally  perch  on,  that  are  first  attacked.  •  •  •  If  all 
the  birds  in  the  world  were  killed  off,  I  believe  that  these  bark-lice  in 
a  very  few  years  would  cease  to  exist.'' 

This  is  an  extreme  view,  and  we  have  already  shown  (First  Missouri 
Ent.  Beport,  p.  15)  how  little  the  agency  of  birds  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  insects.  In  the  case  of  the  species  under  consideration, 
the  copious  secretion  of  honey-dew  attracts  many  honey-loving  insects, 
sudi  as  bees,  wasps,  and  flies,  and  these  without  doubt  carry  many  of 
the  restless  young  larvae  from  tree  to  tree.  Even  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  bark-lice  assist  in  this  transportation,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  states 
(American  J^dturalistj  May,  1882,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  412)  that  the  Coccinellid 
beetles  Hyperaspidius  cocoidivarMj  Okilocorm  bivulnerusj  and  others, 
while  feeding  upon  the  young  larvae  of  orange  scale-insects,  carry  many 
of  them  from  one  tree  to  another  attached  to  their  backs  and  legs. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  more  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  spiders 
are  very  important  agents  in  the  distribution  of  scale-insects,  in  feet, 
the  most  important  of  all  agents,  and  as  his  remarks  apply  quite  well 
to  the  insect  and  the  topic  under  consideration,  we  quote  from  a  letter 
published  in  Balletin  No.  2  of  this  Division,  pp.  30-^1 : 

I  hare  reached  the  conolnsion  that  spiders  play  a  maoh  more  important  role  in  as- 
sisting the  spread  of  soale-insect  than  any  other  insects.  From  the  bcKinning  of  my 
observations  I  have  noticed  that  leaves  which  spiders  had  folded  or  webbed  together 
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for  tbeir  neste  or  laira  almoat  Blwrnys  proTod  infetted  wiih  Bosle,  if  infMtod  ireet 
were  found  in  the  ne^liborliood.    This  1  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribate  solely  to  the 

Srotection  fh>m  enemies  and  parasites  afforded  by  the  web  and  presence  of  the  spider, 
b  doubt,  where  the  source  of  infection  is  near  at  hand,  this  may  £^ve  a  suflBcient  ex- 
planation of  the  observed  facte.  Lately,  howeyer.  I  have  been  examining  with  great 
oare  a  lot  of  one  and  two  year  old  trees  which  I  set  ont  myself  last  March.  The 
stock  from  which  these  trees  were  taken  was  to  my  certain  knowledge  almost  abso- 
lutely freo  from  scale-insect.  At  the  time  of  setting,  the  weather  was  excessively  dry 
and  unfavorable ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  trec&  600  in  number,  were  badly 
checked,  and  to  a  great  extent  lost  their  tops  and  nearly  all  their  leaves,  so  that  the 
present  growth  is  all  new,  produced  during  the  past  summer.  Notwithstanding,  I 
find,  to  my  surprise,  scale-insects  beginning  to  appear  on  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants.  Upon  some  of  them  the  insects  have  begun  to  spread  over  the  oranches^  and 
the  exact  spot  where  the  trouble  l>ei;an  is  no  longer  ascertainable.  In  a  strikingly 
large  number  of  instances  I  find  two  or  more  leaves  bound  together  with  silk  and 
occupied  by  a  spider,  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  these  leaves  completely  ooated  with 
scale-insect,  when  not  a  trace  of  the  insect  can  be  found  elsewhere  upon  the  tree. 
Furthermore,  this  lot  of  trees  occupies  a  position  west  and  north  of  the  remainder  of 
the  grove,  in  the  path  of  the  prevailing  [S.  £.  j|  winds.  The  a^oining  rows  of  older 
trees,  on  the  southeast,  are  many  of  l£em  auite  badly  infested  with,  for  the  most 
part,  chaff-scale  (Parlaicria  pergandii),  there  being  usually  a  relatively  small  number 
of  long-scale  (J^yidiupis  glovmii)  mixed  with  the  other  species.  As  is  often  the  case, 
the  proportions  of  this  mixture  of  species  remains  quite  constant  throughout  the  in- 
fested part  of  the  grove.  Kow,  I  find  in  the  newly-infftsted  young  grove  these  two 
scales  mixed  in  about  the  same  proportions,  so  that  no  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  source  of  their  infection.  Ajb  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  I 
submit  that  if,  as  many  persons  think,  the  young  lice  are  transported  bodily  by  the 
winds,  we  would  have  had  a  very  different  distribution  from  that  which  exists  upon  the 
older  trees.  The  larger  and  heavier  young  of  the  chaff-scale  would  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  less  distance  and  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  long  scale.  (There  have  been 
no  unusual  storms  or  very  high  winds  during  the  past  summer.)  Again,  in  a  chance 
distribution  by  the  wind  I  can  see  no  reason  for  any  evident  connection  with  spider- 
web  shelters  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  Individual  soale-larv»  do  not,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  wander  far  in  search  of  such  protection,  and  do  not  need  it  until  ^he 
colony  becomes  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  enemies  and  parasites.  The  part 
played  by  winds  is  evidently  a  secondary  one,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  web-inhab- 
iting spiders  make  use  of  the  wind  to  carry  themselves  and  their  bridges  of  web  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  the  spiders  transport  as  passengers  upon  their  bodies  the  migrating 
larvfs  of  the  scale  insect. 

The  agency  of  winds  is,  as  jast  stated,  a  secondary  one  of  great  im- 
portanoe  in  transporting  spiders,  and  is  of  primary  valne  in  tie  carry- 
ing of  infested  leaves  and  twigs  to  greater  or  less  distances.  That  the 
young  lice  are  blown  bodily  from  one  tree  to  another  by  heavy  winds, 
as  formerly  supposed,  has  been  disproven  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  who  has  shown  that  they  will  cling  tenaciously  to  a  twig  or 
leaf  under  a  heavy  blast  from  a  bellows  or  i^om  the  mouth. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

The  Cottony  Maple  Scale  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  very  much  the 
same  natural  enemies  as  other  scale-insects.  A  number  of  predaoeous 
beetles  feed  upon  the  eggs  and  young  larvae.  AYe  have  observed  the 
common  lady-bird,  Ohilocorus  bivnlnerusy  engaged  in  this  work,  and  also 
the  OoccineUids  Hyperaspis  ngnata  and  S.  bigeminata.  In  addition  to 
these  Putnam  mentions  AnatU  15-j)«iiotato,  ^Hhe  larva  of  a  species  of 
Chrysopa^^^  and  ^^the  larvce  of  two  species  of  Beduviidw.^ 

The  interesting  lepidopterous  insect  Ddkruma  cocddivora  Gomstock, 
was  originally  bred  from  this  bark-louse.  Its  larvse  construct  tubular 
passages  of  silk  and  wax  from  one  Pulvinaria  to  another  on  a  thickly 
infested  branch,  and  eat  both  the  eggs*  and  the  waxy  filaments  which 
surround  them.  This  insect  and  its  curioushabitwere  described  at  length 
by  Professor  Gomstock  in  the  annaal,  report  of  this  Department  for  1870, 
pp.  241-243.  It  has  been  found  preying  upon  Pulvinaria  only  ia  (ho 
vicinity  of  Washington^  but  in  Florida  destroys  both  a  large  L^panium 
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on  magnolia,  a  Gocoid  alliecl  to  DcLciylopius  and  the  common  ^'  Turtle- 
back  scale"  {Lecanium  he^peridum). 

Daring  the  past  season,  Miss  Murtfeldt  has  noticed  a  harvest  mit^e  in 
great  numbers  feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  this  species  at  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
From  specimens  sent  to  the  Department,  this  mite  seems  to  belong  to 
tiie  genus  JEupodea  and  is  allied  to  the  European  JS.  hiemalis.  It  is  very 
minute  and  pale  reddish-yellow  in  color.  The  body  is  divided  into  four 
distinct  segments,  two  of  which  belong  properly  to  the  abdomen,  the 
last  one  being  the  largest,  the  first  the  smallest,  and  the  other  two  about 
equal  in  length.  The  division  between  the  last  two  segments  is  a  dis- 
tinct, whitish,  transverse  line,  while  the  others  are  indicated  by  slight 
lateral  indentations  and  subdorsal  impressions  reaching  to  the  lateral 
margin,  of  the  same  pale  color.  This  is  probably  the  same  mite  noticed 
by  Miss  Smith,  and  mentioned  in  her  report  previously  cited. 

Two  true  parasites  are  known  to  infest  this  scale.  The  first  of  these, 
Ooeoophagus  leoami  (Fitch),  is  very  common,  and  ordinarily  infests  tiie 
scales  in  great  numbers*  The  adult  insect  is  a  minute,  black,  four-winged 
fiy,  marked  with  a  crescent-shaped  yellow  patch  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  above.  According  to  Putnam  there  are  two  broods  of  this  para- 
site each  season,  the  adults  appearing  in  May  and  August.  The  infested 
lice  become  more  or  less  inflated,  finally  turning  black  and  beooming 
rigid.  The  females  are  most  commonly  infested*  though  Putnam  states 
that  he  has  bred  the  parasite  from  the  male  scale. 

The  second  parasite  was  bred  by  Mr.  Putnam  after  the  publication  of 
his  article,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  paper  on  tiie  para- 
sites of  Gocdds  (Ann.  Sept.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  1880,  p.  865)  as  Apkycmpul- 
vtnarMv.  This  species  seems  to  be  rare  and  has  not  been  bred  since. 
It  is  minute,  dull-yellow  in  color,  with  a  dusky  abdomen  and  with  an- 
tennae variegated  with  brown  and  white. 

REMEDIES. 

The  principal  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  in  the  past  are, 
briefly,  heading  in  the  tree,  t.  a.,  cutting  off  the  branches,  and'  drench- 
ing with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  or  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  During  the  past  season,  however,  we  have  recommended  nothing 
but  the  kerosene  emulsions  tre&ted  of  in  a  previous  article,  and  these 
will  undoubtedly  give  better  satisfaction  than  anything  else  that  can  be 
used.  The  best  time  for  spraying  the  trees  will  be  while  the  young  are 
hatching,  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  the  apparatus  described  in  ^ 
the  article  on  the  Cottonwood  Beetle  can  be  used  to  the  same  advan- 
tage here. 

THE  OEANBEBBY  FEUIT-WOEM. 

{Aorobask  vaccinii  n.  sp.) 

Order  Lepidoptera;  Family  Phycidjb. 

[Plate  IX;  Fig.  4.] 

ITS  HISTORY. 

A  worm  seriously  iiyuring  the  fhiit  of  the  cranberry,  something  as 
the  apple- worm  (Oarpooapsa  pamaneUa)  affects  the  apples,  and  the  grape 
fruit^worm  {Lobesia  ootrana)  grapes,  has  long  been  known  to  cranbMsrry- 
growers,  but  has  hitherto  remained  undetermined.    It  is  referred  to  by 
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Packard  (Kcport  U.  S.  C^eol.  Surv.,  vol.  1878,  p.  526),  who  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  larva,  and  more  fally  in  Bulletin  Ko.  4  of  this  Bureau  (pp. 
28-29),  where  from  a  single  rubbed  female  specimen  of  the  moth  we  in- 
dicated that  it  probably  belonged  to  the  genus  Myelois.  A  number  of 
specimens  of  both  sexes  reared  the  past  summer  have  permitted  its 
l>ositive  reference  to  the  allied  genus  AcrohasiSj  of  which  it  proves  to  be 
a  new  species. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  report  which  follows,  has  recorded  some  further  ob- 
servations on  the  habits  of  the  6i)ecies,  and  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
connection  to  summarize  the  facts. 

The  eggs,  which,  like  typical  Tortricid  eggs,  are  flattened  and  con- 
form more  or  less  closely  to  the  object  to  which  they  are  attached,  are 
generally  laid  singly,  and  usually  in  the  calyx  of  the  forming  fruit, 
tiiough  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  young  berry.  As  many  as 
a  dozen  may  be  laid  in  a  single  calyx,  however,  when,  as  wit^  Tor- 
tricid species,  they  often  overlap  each  other.  The  larva  works  in  Uie 
heart  of  the  berry,  and  goes  from  one  to  another,  ruining  from  three  to 
four  before  attaining  full  growth,  which  is  usually  consentaneous  with 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  It  stops  up  the  entrance  hole  with  silken 
web,  and  the  affected  berry  turns  prematurely  red  and  finally  shrivels 
and  drops.  Pale  at  first,  it  becomes  green  (with  more  or  less  pink)  with 
age,  and  attains  a  length  of  about  half  an  inch  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  4,  d). 

It  is  found  of  all  sizes  during  autumn,  and  a  few  later  specimens  per- 
sist till  winter;  but  the  bulk  leave  the  ripening  berries  in  September 
and  October,  and  enter  the  ground,  where  each  hibernates  in  an  ovoid 
cocoon  of  silk,  covered  with  grains  of  earth  and  sand  (Plate  IX,  Fig. 
4,  g).  The  pupa  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  4,  e)  is  formed  the  following  spring,  and 
the  moths  issue  quite  regularly  during  the  month  of  June  or  by  the 
time  the  cranberries  are  forming. 

The  arsenical  mixtures  carefully  sprayed  during  June  and  July  in 
the  manner  already  indicated  in  these  reports,  so  as  to  reach  the  calyx 
cavity,  will  prove  the  most  satisfiaotory  preventive  of  this  insect's  inju- 
ries by  killing  the  young  larva  as  it  attempts  to  eat  its  way  into  Uie 
berry ;  while  experience  would  indicate  that  the  natural  growth  of  the 
berry,  together  with  the  effect  of  summer  rains,  will  rid  &e  fruit,  as  it 
matures,  of  whatever  trace  of  the  poison  might  prove  iigurious. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

AcROBASis  VACGiNii  n.  8p.— General  oolor  and  appearance  of  A,  indigtmeUa  ZeU. 
(nebulo  Walsh),  but  a  somewhat  smaller  species,  with  primaries  osnally  narrower.  It 
may  be  distingaished  by  the  foUowing  differences  as  compared  with  incUginella : 

Average  expanse,  15™".  Colors  of  a  colder  gray,  with  less  reddish-brown  or  tawny 
on  the  inner  portions  of  primaries,  and  with  the  pale  costal  parts  nearly  pnre  white, 
so  as  to  contrast  more  fully  with  the  dark  shades,  and  to  more  fnlly  relieve  the  basiu 
branch  of  the  forked  shade  on  inner  part  of  first  or  basal  line,  this  basal  branch  be- 
ing also  usually  darker  than  the  outer  or  posterior  branch.  The  triangular  costal 
patch  from  the  basal  line  is  obsolete.  The  transverse  pale  lines  are  less  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  termiual  is  nearer  the  posterior  border  of  the  wing,  t.  0.,  the  median 
Held  is  wider.  The  geminate  discal  dots  are  always  well  separated,  and  the  inner 
one  well  relieved  by  the  white  which  extends  around  it  on  the  darker  ground  and 
often  forms  an  annulus.    The  oblique  shade  from  apex  is  less  clearly  defined. 

Described  from  sixteen  specimens  of  both  sexes,  reared  from  cranberries. 

Egg, — ^About  0.4™>b  long  and  0.3™>*  broad,  ovate  or  almost  circular,  and  flattened  or 
piano-convex,  the  form  varying  with  the  surface  of  attachment,  to  which,  while  plas- 
tic, it  partly  conforms.    Color  olive-green  or  brown. 

jLorva.— Average  lensth  when  full  grown  10"»°.  Convex  above,  flattened  beneath. 
Surface  of  body  minutely  granulate,  with  aduU  somewhat  greasy  appearance.  Color 
varying  firom  greenish-yeUow  to  olive-ffreen,  reddish  or  brownish,  being  generally 
darkest  towards  the  anal  end.    Head  yellow,  polished,  somewhat  lighter  towards  the 
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moutliy  witli  the  sutures  of  the  olypeus  stightlsr  brown  and  the  anterior  aufflos  of  the 
head  distinctly  bo  ;  labrum,  antenn»,  and  palpi  white ;  mandibles  yellowish  at  base, 
becoming  blackish  toward  tip.  Ocelli  black.  Cervical  shield  somewhat  paler  than 
the  head,  almost  colorless  anteriorly,  its  median  line  scarcely  paler,  without  any 
markings  except  a  brownish  or  blackish  wart  a  little  in  front  above  the  stigma.  Anal 
plate  of  same  color.  Stigmata  extremely  small,  except  first  and  last  pair,  oval  and 
pale  brown.  Piliferous  warts  only  about  one-half  the  size  of  stigmata,  very  pale 
brown  and  polished,  each  supporting  a  fine  hairof  a  faintly  yellowish  color,  of  which 
those  on  the  posterior  row  of  warts  are  much  the  longest,  and  are  directed  forward. 
Similar  long  hairs  are  also  on  the  head,  thorax,  around  the  margin  of  the  anal 
plate,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  body.    Legs  concolorous  with  body. 

Pupa, — ^Average  length?™";  brownish-yellow;  stigmata  brown.  A  dorsal,  dark 
brown,  transverse  band  anteriorly  on  last  Joint.  Tip  broad,  almost  straight,  having 
a  small  tooth  at  each  angle,  and  along  its  inferior  edge  four  fine  yellowish-brown 
bristles  twisted  and  directed  forward.    Abdomen  shallowly  punctate. 

In  the  series  of  American  Phycids  this  species  naturally  follows 
indiginella^  and  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  thia,  from  juglundis 
Le  Baron,  and  from  fallouella  Bagonot.  its  nearest  European  ally,  by 
the  obsolescence  of  the  triangular  costal  patch. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  his  last  "  Check  List  of  North  American  Moths,'^  has 
suppressed  AcroJxms  Zeller  and  referred  this  little  group  of  Phycids  to 
^^Phyeis  Haw.''  He  has  also  made  juglandis  a  variety  of  indigiriella. 
Both  acts  are  totally  unjustifiable,  and  illustrate  the  general  untrust- 
worthiness  of  his  work.  Phycis,  as  a  genus,  was  founded  by  Fabricius, 
and  Haworth's  Phyeis  comprised  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  family, 
and  the  name  has  long  been  abandoned  in  modem  more  exact  classifi- 
cations, while  the  full  descriptions,  figures,  and  larval  histories  of 
indiginella  and  jughmdis  in  our  Fourth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Mis- 
souri (pp.  38-43)  prove  beyond  all  question  the  specific  value  of  both. 

There  is  a  Kephopteryx  vacdniella  Zeller  on  Vaceinium  uliginosum  in 
Burope,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  dropped  the  conventional  termina- 
tion in  the  name  of  our  species. 


THE  LARGER  WHEATSTBAW  ISOSOMA. 

{Isosoma  grande  Riley.) 

Order  Hymenopteba;  Family  Ghalcididje. 

[Plate  VII,  Figs.  2,  3 ;  and  Plate  VIII,  Figs.  3,  4.] 

While  the  phytophagic  habit  in  the  genus  Isosoma^  as  exemplified 
in  the  common  joint-worm,  has  of  late  years  been  fully  accepted  and 
considered  proved  in  this  country,  it  still  meets  with  objectors  in 
Europe,  who  maintain,  on  the  general  principle  of  unity  of  habit  in  the 
same  family,  that  it  must  be  parasitic.  While  we  felt  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  ourselves,  we  yet  deemed  it  desirable  to  got  such  absolute 
proof,  by  watching  the  oviposition  of  the  female  and  the  development, 
from  the  egg  on,  as  could  not  be  controverted,  and  would  leave  no  pos- 
sible room  for  any  further  question  in  the  matter.  We  therefore  par- 
ticularly instructed  one  of  our  field  agents,  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  to  care- 
fully make  the  necessary  field  observations,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
his  report,  which  follows,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We  may 
here  mention  that  our  own  previous  observations  on  Isosoma  tritici^  in 
which  we  have  examined  the  larvCB  of  various  ages  invariably  feeding 
in  the  stalk  with  no  sign  of  other  insect  that  it  was  feeding  on,  were, 
in  our  judgment,  amply  sufficient  to  settle  the  question ;  but  Mr.  Web- 
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Hlor  has  been  able  to  witness  the  female  in  the  act  of  ovipositing,  and 
from  specfiuens  received  fr^rn  him  we  have  been  able  to  fully  verify  the 
conclusions  that  wo  previously  came  to.  The  matter  is  of  no  slight 
economic  importance,  as  already  shown  by  Harris,  Fitch,  and  Walsh; 
for,  on  the  assumption  that  the  genus  is  parasitic,  it  will  be  manifestly 
unwise  to  burn  the  stubble  in  which  many  of  the  larva  hibernate,  or  to 
burn  the  straw  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested,  since  in  such  straw 
there  also  remain  a  large  number  of  hibernating  individuals.  If,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  now  abundantly  proved,  the  genus  is  phytophagic,  these 
measures  at  once  acquire  importance  as  means  of  averting  future 
injury. 

Mr.  Webster's  observations  have  been  made,  not  only  upon  U%tici 
Biley,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  report,  also  upon  another  species  of 
larger  size.  This  we  have  recently  described  under  the  above  name,  in 
the  December(ld84)  number  of  the  Bulletin  Brooklyn  Entomological 
Society  (Vol.  Vll,  p.  Ill)  from  which  we  reproduce  the  descriptiou : 

IsosoMA  ORAKDV  n.  i/p.-^Feniale. — Lengtli  of  body  4.2"™,  expanse  7.6"".  An- 
temi»  rather  more  slender  and  Iobb  olaTate  than  in  InUei  and  bnt  half  the  length  of 
thorax.  Thorax  with  the  meaonotum  elightly  more  ruguloBe;  wingt  larger  and  less 
hyaline  than  in  the  winged  specimens  of  triiioi,  the  yeina  extending  to  outer  thirdL  the 
snbmargiual  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  marginal;  legs  with  thefemora less  swollen. 
Abdomen  not  so  long  as  thorax,  stouter  than  an  tritM,  oyate^aonminate,  approaching 
typtoal  Eurytoma.  Less  hairy  than  tritici,  espeolally  about  the  legs,  the  hairs  of  ab- 
domen being  less  numerous,  less  regular,  and  shorter.  Ckiloiation  nmilar  to  that  of 
tritici,  but  brighter  and  more  highhr  oontrasting,  the  pronotal  spot  larger  and  brighter 
yellow,  the  j^edicel  of  antenn»  yellow  and  the  femora  with  a  definitely  limitea  sub- 
oval,  yellowish  spot  below,  noar  the  tip,  extending  two-fifbhs  the  length  of  femur  on 
iVont  pair,  smaller  on  middle  pair  and  stiU  shorter  and  less  definite  on  posterior  pair. 

Larva, — Greenish-yellow  in  color.  Average  length,  &^^ ;  otherwise  of  same  proper- 
tious  and  structure  as  in  iriticL 

Pupa. — ^Average  length  5"^"^.  Except  in  larger  size  and  ample  wing-pads  undis- 
tingnishable  from  that  of  tritici. 

Described  from  twenty-four  females,  reared  from  wheat-stems  in  June,  and  taken 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  «t  La  Fayette,  Ind.  *  *  •  Its  larger  suse,  stouter  build, 
aside  from  the  other  cLaracttnH  meutioueil  readily  distin^ish  it,  however;  while 
from  hordei  Harris,  vitia  6auuderH,  and  elifmi  Fi-ench,  it  is  stiU  more  readily  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  figures  which  we  have  i)repared  (Plate  VII,  Figs.  2^  3;  and  Plate 
VIII,  Figs.  3,  4)  very  well  illustrate  the  mode  of  oviposition,  and  the 
larval,  pupal,  and  adult  characters.  The  ovix^osi  tor  is  thrust  in  an  almost 
straigiit  line  through  the  wall  of  the  straw  and  reaches  to  the  heart  or 
pith,  without,  however,  i)enetrating  it.  The  length  of  the  inserted  parts 
generally  exceeds  1°",  the  entire  length  of  the  ovipositor  being  about 

The  egg,  as  carefully  studied  in  females  that  were  ovipositing,  is  of 
the  ordinary  ovoid  form,  but  characterized  by  a  pedicel  variable  iu 
length  but  generally  twice  as  long  as  the  bulbous  or  ovoid  portion. 
Its  apical  end  is  also  furnished  with  a  distinct  hook,  the  function  of 
which  is,  iu  all  probability,  to  hold  it  iu  the  plant  tissue  while  the  ovi- 
positor is  being  withdrawn. 

It  may  be  here  stated  as  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  specimens  so 
far  reared  both  of  tritici  and  grande  all  are  females,  and  whether  or  not 
tliere  is  any  dimorphic  relationship  between  these  two  forms  is  a  ques- 
tion which  future  observations  alone  can  decide.  The  probabilities 
are,  however,  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them;  for,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  represent  alternate  generations,  we  should  expect 
the  one  or  the  other  to  comprise  both  sexes. 
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SILK'OULTURE. 

Until  the  middlo  of  July  of  this  year  the  work  and  correspondence 
relating  to  sericiculture  were  kept  up  by  the  ordinary  force  of  the  Bu- 
reau. In  response  to  applications,  silk- worm  eggs  were  sent  in  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  packages  to  some  two  hundr^  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  supplied  with  samples  of  six  different  races  for  comparison. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  very  few  of  these,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  general  result  of  their  experience  has  been. 

In  August,  1883,  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  fourth  edition  of 
our  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Production  of  Silk  (Special  Report  Ko. 
II  of  this  Department).  Of  tlio  one  thousand  copies  then  printed,  more 
than  nine  hundred  have  been  sent  out  in  answer  to  applications  from  all 
parts  of  the  country-. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  distribution  of  litei*ature,  silk- worm 
eggs,  &c.,  which  has  been  maintained  without  any  special  Congressional 
aid  heretofore,  can  this  year  be  more  easily  and  extensively  carried  on, 
owing  to  an  act  approved  June  5, 1884,  "  for  the  encouragement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  culture  and  raising  of  raw  silk,'^  which  appropriated 
$15,000  for  this  purpose.  Under  this  act,  Mr.  Philip  Walker  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  agent,  and  will,  with  the  necessary  clerical  force,  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Silk  Divi.siou  of  this  Bureau. 

The  operations  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  raw  silk  are  being 
studied  as  their  importance  demands,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  small  experimental  filatriro  on  the  giouiids  of  the  Department  iii 
order  to  advance  the  study  of  this  subject 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  successful  raising  of  silk-worms, 
and  one  which  experience  teaches  should  receive  the  attention  of  any 
Oovemment  wishing  to  encourage  the  industry,  is  the  production  of 
healthy  eggs,  for  distribution  among  sericiculturists.  ^e  Mulberry 
Silk-worm  is  subject  to  two  diseases  which  at  different  timfes  have 
wrought  havoc  in  Europe  and  the  East.  These  are  the  pH^brine  and 
the  flacherie.  They  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  minute  parasitic 
organisms,  the  nature  of  which  wa«,  for  several  years  prior  to  1870, 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  French  savant,  Pasteur,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  While  he  has  found  no  means  of  curing 
these  diseases  once  they  have  appeared,  he  has  given  us  a  method*  of 
preventing  their  ]>assage  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  his  methods  are  satisfactory.  The  methods  set 
forth  by  him  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  production  of  healthy 
eggs  are  rigorously  observed  in  all  sericicultnral  countries  of  Eurox>e, 
although  the  eggs  bring  a  higher  price  as  the  result  of  the  great  care 
entailed  by  these  processes. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  distributing  only  such  eggs  as  are  known 
to  be  pure,  and  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  eggs  produced  in  America 
after  Pasteur's  processes,  the  eggs  for  distribution  the  coming  winter 
have  been  purchased  from  reliable  French  houses,  and  are  known  to  be 
of  good  stock. 

As  bearing  on  the  measures  taken  by  other  Governments  in  aid  of 
silk-culture,  a  report  made  to  his  chief  by  Mr.  Agostini,  secretary  to  the 
consul-general  at  Paris,  and  relating  to  the  French  experimental  sta- 
tions,  will  prove  of  intei^est  in  this  connection,  and  is  reproduced  farther 
on. 

We  would  wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  to  which  we 
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referred  in  our  report  for  the  year  1878.  At  tbat  time,  referring^  to  tbe 
lack  of  a  home  market  for  cocoons,  we  made  the  following  suggestion : 

"As  a  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  I  have  urged,  and  would  urge, 
that  Congress  give  to  this  Department  the  means  to  purchase,  erect, 
and  appoint  with  skilled  hands,  on  the  Department  grounds,  a  small 
filature  or  reeling  establishment.  In  such  an  establishment  reelers 
could  be  trained,  and  the  cocoons,  at  first  raised  from  eggs  distributed 
by  the  Department,  could  be  skillfully  reeled  and  disposed  of  to  our 
manufacturers.  A  market  would  thus  be  formed  for  the  cocoons  raiseil 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  guarantee  be  given  to  those  who 
choose  to  embark  in  silk-culture  that  their  time  would  not  be  thrown 
away.  All  industries  should  be  encouraged  in  their  infancy ;  and  for 
the  first  few  years,  or  until  the  silk  industry  could  be  considered  well 
established,  the  cocoons  should  be  paid  for  at  the  Euroi)ean  market 
rate,  plus  the  cost  of  reeling.  •  •  •  This  last  should  be  lookeil 
upon  as  a  premium  offered  by  the  Government  to  the  raisers,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  industry  until  such  time  as  the  reeling  might  be  safely 
left  to  private  enterprise,  when  Government  encouragement  could  be 
withdrawn." 

Olie  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  very  fully  shows  that,  once  a  home 
market  for  cocoons  has  been  established,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  now 
existing  to  success  in  silk-cnlture  will  have  been  removed. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  create  this  home  market,  and  that  is  the 
erection  of  filatures  for  turning  tlie  cocoon  into  raw  silk.  The  great 
obstacle  to  this,  the  high  price  of  labor,  will,  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe,  be  largely  removed  by  recent  improvements  in  the  automatic 
silk-reeling  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Serrell,  jr.,  of  New  York, 
now  resident  in  the  south  of  France.  Beferring  to  this  machinery,  Mr. 
Consul  Peixotto,  of  Lyons,  France,  wrote  to  the  Department  of  State, 
under  date  of  October,  1880,  as  follows : 

'<But  how  can  we  overcome  the  competition  of  Europe  and  Asia  with 
regard  to  labor  t  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  tlds  question  here 
and  now. 

^<  In  the  month  of  June  last,  recommended  by  the  Department  of  State, 
which  under  the  present  administration  has  done  so  much  to  encour- 
age our  home  manufactures  and  develop  our  foreign  trade,  and  pro- 
vided with  letters  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  there  came  to 
Europe  a  young  American  engineer,  who,  before  leaving  home,  had 
already  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  subject,  and  who  since  has 
devoted  several  months  to  visiting  and  carefully  inspecting  the  princi- 
pal filatures  of  France  and  Italy.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Serrell,  jr.,  of  New  York,  believed  it  possible  to  invent  machinery  which| 
by  the  use  and  application  of  eleotfieity^  would  not  only  overcome  exist- 
ing difficulties,  produce  a  superior  quality  of  thread,  but  solve  at  the 
same  time  the  all-important  labor  question,  and  render  silk-reeling  in 
the  United  States  as  possible  and  profitable  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

''It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Serrell  has  at  length  been  successful,  and  that  very  shortly  this  fact  will 
be  abundantly  andincontestably  proven,  lK>th  for  the  now  unhappy  and 
rapidly-declining  silk-reeling  industry  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the,  from 
an  American  point  of  view,  still  more  important  and  valuable  interest-, 
the  successful  planting  of  silk  industry  in  the  United  Stnte^^  in  all  its 
varied  stages  and  branches,  from  the  mulberry  tree,  the  magnaneris  oi 
hatching-house,  the  reeling-millj  to  a  still  higher  perfection  than  what  wo 
have  already  attained  in  the  fabrication  of  tissues.  \Yhftt  the  cotton- 
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pn  hnfi  done  for  cotton,  which  with  us  ninety  years  ago  hardly  had  a 
comiuercial  value,  the  Serrell  invention  may  yet  do  for  silk,  and  the 
United  States  become  as  pre-eminent  for  the  latter  and  costlier  product 
as  for  the  former  and  cheaper  culture." 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Peixotto  last  summer  at  Lyons, 
and  found  that  he  has  yet  the  same  Mth  in  the  Serrell  invention,  and 
the  present  favor  with  which  this  machine  is  regarded  by  the  ultra-con- 
servative merchants  of  Lyons  would  seem  to  beeup  Mr.  Peixotto  out  in 
his  prophecy. 

Letters  are  constantly  being  received  flx)m  all  parts  of  the  country 
urging  that  the  Government  use  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  assist  in 
some  way  the  creation  of  a  home  market. 

Some  private  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  filatures,  and  the 
most  successful  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  J.  Herberlin,  of  "Sew  Orleans. 

Eeferring  to  his  work  for.  this  year,  he  writes :  <<  I  continue  with  great 
success  in  the  sericicultural  industiy.  My  crop  of  cocoons  was  abundant. 
I  have  made  choice  grain,  of  which  I  keep  a  certain  quantity  to  dis- 
tribute. My  spinning-mill  >is  in  operatioix  and  using  the  products  of 
1884.  I  persist  in  this  industry,  and  strive  to  spread  it,  as  it  promises 
a  great  increase  of  resources  to  the  United  States.  I  can  raise  on  the 
leaves  furnished  by  my  mulberry  plantation,  over  three  millions  of 
worms.  In  this,  its  second  year,  I  hatched  sixty  ounces  of  eggs,  and 
that  has  produced  5,117  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  every  year  I  can  do 
more.  •  •  •  l  employ  in  my  spinning-mill  nineteen  hands,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  silk-worm  raising  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one-hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons.'' 


BUST  OF  THE  ORANGE. 

By  H.  O.  Hubbard,  Spt^al  Agent, 

[Plate  Ij  and  Plate  IX,  Fig.  5.] 

NATURE  OP  BUST. 

Discoloration  of  the  Fruit— The  brownish  discoloration  of  the  rind  of 
oranges,  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  '•rust,''  has,  since  the 
production  of  this  fruit  became  an  important  industry  in  Florida,  given 
great  concern  to  the  producers,  and  occasions  annually  serious  loss  by 
affecting  injuriously  the  salableness  of  the  fruit'  In  appearance  the 
rust  varies  from  a  light  or  dark-brown  stain  beneath  the  cuticle,  to  a 
rough  incrustation  resembling  an  exudation  of  resinous  gum  upon  the 
surface.  In  the  former  case  the  golden  color  of  the  ripe  orange  is  more 
or  less  obscured,  and  in  the  latter  entirely  destroyed  by  the  discolor- 
ation. When  entirely  coated  with  rust  the  surface  becomes  finely  chap- 
ped and  roughened,  giving  to  the  unripe  fruit  a  likeness  to  russet  ap- 
ples. 

The  season  during  which  rust  makes  it«  appearance  includes  nearly 
tlie  entire  poriod  of  growth  of  the  fruit,  beginning  in  early  summer, 
when  the  fruit  has  attained  less  than  one-third  its  full  size,  and  contin- 
uing late  into  autumn.  Its  most  rapid  increase  is,  however,  in  August 
and  September,  as  the  orange  approaches  maturity.  Rarely  is  there 
any  real  increase  after  the  rind  begins  to  ripen,  although  the  discolor- 
ation usually  attracts  attention  just  at  this  time,  and  frequently  occa- 
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sioiiH  uuuecessary  alarm.  Ou  the  contrary,  there  is  always  a  percep- 
tible brightcTiin^  as  the  fruit  attains  its  full  color,  and  oranges  slightly 
affected,  or  affected  very  early  in  the  season,  when  fully  ripe  show  but 
little  trace  of  rust. 

Is  Rmt  a  Fungu8;xyr  an  Exudation  of  Qum  f — ^The  term  "  rust  ^  is  very 
indefinitely  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  plant  diseases,  some  of  which 
ai\3  cIcHrly  due  to  the  presence  of  fhngi,  and  others  are  considered  path- 
ological conditions  of  the  plant,  attributable  to,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
known or  conjectural  conditions  of  soil  or  climate. 

A  good  example  of  the  first  class  is  found  in  the  common  and  very 
destructive  rust  of  the  fig.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine with  a  good  glass  the  brown  discoloration  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  may  easny  detect  the  sacks,  or  asci,  of  the  fungus,  filled  to 
bursting  with  the  spores,  or  pouring  them  out  upon  the  surface. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen  upon  the  leaves  or  rusted  fruit  of  the 
orange.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  fV*uit-rind  reveals  no  forms 
of  fungus,  but  shows  the  oil-cells  to  be  more  or  less  completely  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  the  outer  layers,  the  epithelial  cells,  clogged  with 
brownish  resin,  or  entirely  broken  up  and  divided  by  fissures,  which 
permit  evaporation  of  the  fiuids  ttom  the  underlying  cells.  The  rind  of 
rusted  fruit,  therefore,  shrinks  and  toughens,  and  loses  by  evapora- 
tion or  oxidation  the  greater  part  of  its  essential  oil. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  RUST. 

.  Reasons  for  eomideriyig  it  tlie  Worlc  of  a  Mite. — If  we  examine  critically 
with  a  hand  lens  of  considerable  magnifying  power  the  surface  of  a 
rusted  orange,  we  will  find  here  and  there  in  the  depressions,  groups  of 
minute  white  filaments  adhering  closely  to  the  rind.  Carefully  trans- 
ferring one  of  these  filaments  to  the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope, 
and  applying  a  power  of  several  hundred  diameters,  the  character  of 
the  object  is  clearly  shown.    It  is  the  cast  skin  of  an  insect. 

If  lilt'  examination  chance  to  be  made  in  winter,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  Uie  number  of  these  exuviaB  will  not-  be  strikingly  great.  But  if 
made  in  autumn  or  late  summer,  the  surface  of  every  orange  showing 
rust  will  be  found  thickly  sprinkled  with  them,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  we  have  before  us  the  relics  of  a  numerous  colony,  which 
at  some  former  period  infested  the  fruit. 

Extending  the  examination  to  fruit  that  as  yet  shows  no  indication 
of  rust^  we  will,  if  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  obtain  abundant 
confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  and  find  these  colonies  in  the  full  tide 
of  their  existenc.e.  The  former  occupants  of  the  cast  skins  prove  to  be 
elongate  mites,  of  honey-yellow  color,  too  minute  to  be  seen  as  indi- 
viduals with  the  unassisted  eye,  but  visible  in  the  aggregate  as  a  fine 
golden  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 

The  Mite  on  the  LeaveM. — Having  tracked  the  mite  by  means  of  its 
tell-tale  exiivio),  and  dete<:tod  it  at  work  upon  the  fruit,  if  wo  turn  bur 
attention  to  the  leaves  it  needs  no  prolonged  search  to  discover  it  here 
also,  and  in  ev(Mj  greater  abundance.  In  fact,  it  is  evidently  upon  the 
leaves  that  the  mites  exist  and  propagate  throughout  the  year^  for  not 
only  are  they  found  upon  fruiting  trees,  but  upon  plants  of  all  ages,  in 
the  nursery  as  well  as  in  the  grove. 

Nothing  resembling  the  rust  of  the  fruit  follows  their  attacks  upon 
the  leaves.  Each  puncture  of  the  mites  gives  rise  to  a  minute  pimple 
or  elevation,  until  the  surface  of  the  leaf  becomes  finely  corrugated, 
loses  it3  gloss,  and  assumes  a  corrmled  and  dusty  appearance. 
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This  tarnished  appearance  of  the  foliage  is  very  characteristic,  and 
remains,  a  permanent  indication  of  their  depreciations,  after  the  mit^ 
themselves  have  diBapi)eared. 

First  appearance  of  Mites  on  the  Fruit — From  the  time  when  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  rind  has  completely  developed,  aiul  the  oil-cells 
have  begun  to  fill,  until  the  fruit  is  far  advanced  in  the  process  of 
ripening ;  in  other  words,  from  early  spring  until  late  iu  autumn,  it  is 
liable  to  attacks  of  the  mites,  but  it  is  in  the  intermediate  jieriod  of  its 
growth  that  the  fruit  offers  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  increase. 

Attacks  of  the  Mite  always  followed  by  Bust — ^The  evidence  that  rust 
follows  as  a  sequence  upon  the  depredations  of  this  mite  is  circumstan- 
tial rather  than  direct,  but  it  is  also  cumulative.  Oranges  marked  and 
kept  under  observation,  but  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tree,  have  in 
all  cases  rusted  after  being  overrun  by  the  mites.  Those  upon  which 
no  mites  made  their  appearance  remained  bright  to  maturity. 

A  very  large  number  of  observations  show  a  close  connection  between 
the  occurrence  of  mites  upon  the  foliage  and  rust  on  the  fruit,  so  that  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  mle,  when  the  foliage  of  a  tree  retains  its  gloss,  the 
ftnit  also  will  be  bright,  and,  conversely,  when  the  condition  of  the 
leaves  indicates  the  presence  of  mites  in  great  numbers,  the  fruit  will 
be  discolored. 

This  is  found  to  be  true,  not  only  of  the  entire  tree,  but  of  restricted 
portions.  Thus  the  upper,  the  lower  branches,  or  one  side  of  an  orange 
tree  may  produce  rusty  fruit  while  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  tree 
remains  bright.  In  such  cases  there  will  always  be  a  marked  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  foliage  upon  the  two  portions,  and  the  leaves 
surrounding  the  affected  fridt  will  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  the 
work  of  the  mites. 

Other  and  perhaps  more  conclusive  reasons  for  considering  the  mite 
responsible  for  rust  will  be  better  understood  when  the  habits  of  the 
mite  itself  have  been  considered. 

Interval  between  the  Disappearence  of  the  Mites  and  the  Appearance  of 
Bust — ^As  has  been  abready  indicated,  the  mites  do  not  permanently 
infest  either  the  surface  of  the  leaf  or  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  but  wander 
off  to  fresh  feeding-ground  when,  through  their  combined  attacks,  all 
the  accessible  oil-ceils  have  been  emptied  of  their  contents,  or  tJie  tissues 
have  been  too  much  hardened  by  advancing  maturity  to  be  easily  i>ene- 
trated  by  their  beaks. 

The  effects  of  their  punctures  upon  the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant, 
however,  continue  after  their  departure,  and  upon  the  fruit,  rust  de- 
velops with  a  varying  interval,  depending  possibly  upon  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air.  Usually  the  discoloration  is  very  apparent  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  and  the  rind  continues  to  harden  indefinitely,  or  as 
long  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

THE  RUST  MITE. 

Description.'^The  so-called  rust  insect  (Plate  IX^  Fig.  5,  a2»)  is  a  fbur- 
legged  mite,  honey  yellow  in  color,  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  widest  near  the  anterior  extremity,  and  tapers 
behind,  terminating  in  two  small  lobes,  which  assist  the  animal  in  crawl- 
ing and  enable  it  to  cling  firmly  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  front  is  prolonged  in  a  conical  protuberance,  which  appears  to  be 
comi)osed  of  two  closely-applied  lobes.  The  upper  sur&ce  at  its  widest 
part  is  marked  on  each  side  with  shallow  depressions,  which  are  faintly 
prolonged  on  the  sides  and  reach  nearly  to  the  terminal  lobes.    The 
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abdomen  coDsists  of  about  thirty  segments.  The  beak,  a  short  curved 
tube,  is  usually  retracted  between  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  The  latter 
form  a  truncated  cone,  concealed  from  above  by  the  projection  of  the 
front,  and  difficult  to  resolve  into  its  component  parts.  Under  high 
powers  it  can  be  seen  to  consist  of  at  least  two  thick  lobes,  which  in  the 
living  mite  have  a  reciprocal  forward  and  back  movement. 

The  two  pairs  of  legs  are  placed  close  together,  at  or  very  near  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  project  forwards.  They  are  four-jointed«  and 
terminate  in  a  curved  spine,  with  opposing  bristles.  (Plate  JX^  Fig. 
5,  c.)  The  intermediate  joints  bear  one  or  two  very  long,  curved  bnstles. 
Several  fine  bristle-hairs,  arising  from  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
curve  upwards  at  the  sides,  and  two  very  long  bristles  at  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity ,curving  downwards,  are  trailed  after  the  mite  as  it  crawls. 

The  length  of  the  adult  mite  is  0.14"*™  (ttJ^tt  inch).  The  young  do  not 
differ  essentially  in  structure  from  the  adult  mites,  but  are  thick  and 
short,  almost  cordiform,  and  the  legs  are  very  short. 

The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  singly  or  in  little  cluster^  upon  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  are  spherical,  transparent,  with  a  yellow  tinge. 
Their  diameter  is  more  than  half  that  of  the  mite  at  its  widest  part,  and 
they  probably  increase  in  size  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  sufter  they 
are  laid,  otherwise  the  body  of  the  mite  could  not  contain  more  than 
three  or  four  fully-develoi)ed  ova.  The  embryo  is  curved  within  the 
egg,  its  head  slightly  overlapping  the  tail.    (Plate  IX,  Fig.  5,  d.) 

TAfe-history. — In  hot  weather  the  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  five  days,  but 
in  winter  their  development  is  more  or  less  retarded  by  cold,  although 
it  is  not  entirely  arrested  even  by  frost,  and  the  duration  of  the  egg 
period  seldom  exceeds  two  weeks. 

The  young  mites  are  bright,  translucent  yellow  in  color.  Within  a 
week  or  ten  days  they  undergo  a  metamorphosis  or  molt,  during  which 
the  animal  remains  dormant  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  With  its  legs, 
which  are  placed  close  together,  and  stretched  out  in  line  with  &e 
body,  and  with  its  two-lobed  anal  prolog,  it  clings  closely  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  form  becomes  more  elongate  and  spindle-shaped.  The 
body  of  the  transforming  mite  separates  from  the  old  skin,  which  be- 
comes pellucid  and  empty  at  the  extremities,  and  finally  splits  longi- 
tudinally, releasing  the  renovated  mite.  The  rejected  pellicle  is  left 
firmly  adhering  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests,  but  is  in  time  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  much  sooner  from  the  leaves  than 
fix)m  the  rind  of  fruit. 

The  adult  mite  is  slightly  darker  than  the  young  in  color,  and  be- 
comes more  opaque  as  it  grows  older.  ISo  sexual  difi'erences  have  been 
distinguished,  nor  has  the  act  of  coupling  been  observed. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  confining  the  mites  without  interfering  with 
the  conditions  necessary  tO  their  existence,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  the  duration  of  their  lives.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  live  several  weeks  after  reaching  the  adult  stage.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  deposited  is  also  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  not  abnormal, 
and  the  enormous  populousness  of  their  colonies  must  be  attributed  to 
rapid  development,  and  comparative  immunity  from  enemies  and  para- 
sites, rather  than  to  excessive  fecundity. 

Iwd. — ^This  evidently  consists  of  the  essential  oil  which  abounds  in 
all  succulent  parts  of  the  orange  and  its  congeners,  and  which  the  mites 
obtain  by  penetrating  with  their  sucking  l^ks  the  cells  that  lie  im- 
mediately beneath  the  epidermis.  That  they  do  not  feed  upon  the  chlo- 
rophyl,  is  shown  by  the  color  of  their  intestinal  contents,  which  baa  no 
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tinge  of  green,  but  a  clear  yellow,  unmistakably  indicating  the  source 
from  which  it  came. 

Wandering  Habits. — While  engaged  in  feeding,  the  mites  remain  qui- 
escent for  a  length  of  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
They  then  move  on  a  short  distance  and  again  become  motionless.  If 
disturbed  they  have  a  habit  of  erecting  themselves  upon  the  leaf,  cling- 
ing to  its  surface  only  by  the  anal  prolog. 

When  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  or  when  food  becomes 
scarce,  they  wander  restlessly  about,  and  undoubtedly  travel  to  consid- 
erable distances.  Their  rate  of  progress  on  a  smooth  surface  is  quite 
rapid,  and  amounts  to  10  or  12  feet  per  hour.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising to  find  them  changing  their  position  frequently;  disappearing 
suddenly  from  one  portion  of  a  tree,  and  appearing  as  suddenly  in  great 
numbers  upon  another  and  distant  part  of  the  same  tree. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  mites  show  any  concert  of  action 
in  moving  their  colonies,  or  that  they  are  in  any  other  sense  gregarious 
than  that  they  are  usually  found  very  thickly  scattered  over  those  part-s 
of  an  infested  plant  which  offer  favorable  conditions  for  their  support. 
Thus  the  new  growth  of  many  orange  trees  becomes  occupied  or  in- 
fested by  them  as  rapidly  as  the  leaves  fuUy  mature,  and  the  number 
upon  a  single  leaf  may  be  estimated  by  many  thousands. 

Numerical  ainmdance. — ^The  following  examination  made  in  January 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  brood  during  the  coldest  part  of 
the  Florida  winter. 

From  a  large  number  of  leaves  of  late  autumn  growth,  one  was  se- 
lected, which  showed  an  even  distribution  of  mites  upon  its  surface. 
An  area  of  one  square  inch  was  accurately  marked  out  with  a  needle, 
and  subdivided  into  sixteen  equal  squares.  The  number  of  mites  and 
their  eggs  upon  four  of  the  small  squares^  taken  at  random,  was  counted, 
and  found  to  aggregate  1,142.*  This  gives  for  the  square  inch  under 
observation  4,568  mites.  The  leaf  was  then  cut  into  squares  and  tri- 
angles, and  was  found  to  cover  15  square  inches  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  experimental  square  inch  g^ves  a  fair 
average,  the  number  of  mites  upon  the  upper  surfa€e  of  this  leaf  was 
68,520.  Certain  portions^  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  were 
however  more  or  less  thinly  populated.  Deducting,  therefore,  27  per 
cent,  from  the  above,  we  have  50,020  mites,  the  approximate  i)opula- 
tion  of  the  upper  surface.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf  was  less  thickly 
infested,  but  the  number  of  mites  may  be  estimated  as  one-half  that  of 
the  upper  face,  or  25,000.  Thus  the  number  of  mites  and  their  eggs, 
upon  a  single  leaf,  is  found  to  reach  even  in  mid-winter  the  enormous 
sum  of  75,000. 

In  early  summer,  when  the  breeding  is  active,  these  estimates  will  be 
greatly  exceeded.  At  times  an  orange  tree  may  be  so  completely  in- 
fested with  the  mites  that,  of  its  thousands  of  leaves,  very  few  can  be 
found  free  from  their  presence.  If  then,  we  attempt  to  calculate  the 
number  tiiat  may  exist  oontemx)oraneously  upon  a  bearing  tree,  we  find 
it  represented,  not  by  millions  but  by  billions,  and  the  figures  obtained 
convey  no  definite  impressions  to  the  mind. 

Preference  shovm  for  half  Shadc-^An  examination  made  on  a  bright, 
sunny  day  shows  that,  while  the  mites  cannot  long  endure  the  direct 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  they  also  avoid  dark  shade.  At  midday  they 
are  more  abundant  upon  the  under  side  of  exposed  leaves,  and  altiiough 

*  The  namber  of  eggs  exceeded  that  of  the  mites,  a  phenomenon  not  often  obeeryed, 
and  whioh  may  be  attributed  to  nnusnally  cold  and  nn favorable  weather  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  and  for  several  weeks  previoas. 
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tbey  at  all  times  show  a  marked  preference  for  light,  they  desert  those 
parts  of  leaf  or  frait  upon  which  it  falls  brightest.  On  a  leaf  partially 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  mites  congregate  near  one  edge  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  surface,  fol- 
lowing the  shifting  shade  which,  by  reason  of  its  curvature,  the  edges 
of  the  leaf  throw  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 

Rmgs  of  Bwt  on  Fruit. — ^On  the  fruit,  this  preference  of  the  mites  for 
half  shade,  causes  a  phenomenon  which  will  be  recognized  as  very  com- 
mon on  rusty  oranges.  This  is  the  occnrrence  of  rust  in  a  well-defined 
ring  obliquely  encinding  the  orange,  as  the  ecliptic  does  the  earth.  The 
rust  ring  is  seen  most  plainly  on  ^fruit  from  the  upper  portion  and  south 
side  of  a  tree  when  it  stands  with  others  in  a  grove,  and  will  be  found 
to  mark  the  band  of  half  shade,  between  the  portion  of  the  orange  most 
directly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  that  in  densest  shadow.  The 
surface  covered  by  this  penumbra  band  is  precisely  that  upon  which 
the  mites  gather  most  thickly  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Here  their 
attack  upon  the  rind  will  be  most  severe  and  its  after  eii'eots  most 
noticeable.    (Plate  I.) 

There  is  also  observable  in  rusted  fruit  a  marked  difference  in  the 
amount  of  discoloration  upon  the  opposite  sides.  Even  where  no 
plainly-marked  ring  is  visible,  the  side  of  the  fruit  which,  utK)n  the 
tree,  was  turned  towards  the  sun,  frequently  presents  a  bright  spot, 
and  the  opposite  side  an  area  of  lighter  bronze,  with  less  sharply  de- 
fined boundaries. 

These  faets,  taken  in  connection  with  the  observed  habits  of  the  mites, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  evidence  showing  a  connection  be- 
tween rust  and  their  attacks  upon  the  fruit. 

Influence  of  Weather. — ^It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs,  although  retarded,  does  not  cease  in  cold  weather,  and 
that  the  breedingcontinues  throughout  the  year.  Frost,  which  is  some- 
times severe  enough  to  kill  the  adult  mites,  does  no  injury  to  the  eggs, 
and  the  severity  of  a  winter  has  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  prevalence 
of  the  mites  during  the  following  summer.  In  droughts,  however,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  many  of  the  eggs  dry  up  and  are  exterminated. 
The  extremely  dry  seasons  of  1881  and  1882  have  been  followed  in  the 
winter  of  1882-'83  by  the  brightest  crop  of  fruit  that  has  been  known 
for  several  years. 

Agencies  which  assist  in  the  Distribution  of  the  Mites. — ^The  activity  of 
the  mites  and  their  readiness  to  climb  upon  anything  they  meet  in  their 
path,  renders  it  evident  that  any  living  creature  which  passes  from  one 
tree  to  another  is  competent  to  transport  the  mites  with  it.  The  tail 
feathers  of  birds  must  sweep  thousands  from  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
and  spread  them  from  tree  to  tree  or  from  grove  to  grove. 

So  readily  do  they  relinquish  their  hold  when  brought  into  contact 
with  a  moving  body,  that  the  point  of  a  needle  swept  across  the  surface 
of  an  infested  leaf  will  usually  be  found  to  have  seversd  mites  adher- 
ing to  it. 

The  same  agencies  which  assist  in  the  spread  of  scale-insects  un- 
doubtedly serve  to  scatter  the  mites.  Kot  only  do  they  climb  readily 
along  the  web  of  spiders,  but  they  may  frequently  be  seen  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  spiders  themselves,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  disturbed 
by  the  restless  movements  of  their  little  attendants. 

The  wjindering  habit  of  spiders  is  well  known.  Their  method  of 
bridging  great  distances  by  casting  out  hundreds  of  feet  of  silken  line, 
to  bo  wafted  by  the  winds  and  caught  in  distant  trees,  has  often  been 
noted.    There  is  little  doubt  that  of  all  other  modes  of  dissemination, 
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both  of  6calc-insect  and  rust-mite,  that  of  transportation  by  spiderg  is 
the  most  important,  the  most  constant,  and  regular.  The  spiders  bear 
with  them  upon  their  hairy  bodies  the  young  bark-lice  and  the  adult 
mites,  conveying  them  in  their  own  migrations  to  distant  points,  and  colo- 
nizing them  under  their  protecting  web  whenever  they  chance  to  se- 
lect the  leaves  of  a  citrous  plant  as  their  resting  place. 

And  here  is  found  the  solution  of  that  puzzling  influence  of  the  wind 
so  often  remarked  in  the  case  of  scale-insects,  and  which  has  led  many 
to  believe  that  they  are  disseminated  directly  by  this  agency,  and 
therefore  spread  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  currents. 

Spiders  of  the  web-making  kinds  are  necessarily  dependent  ui)on  the 
wind  in  making  long  voyages.  The  warm  southeasterly  winds  of  spring 
excite  in  them  the  migratory  instinct,  and  at  a  time  when  the  orange- 
trees  are  swarming  with  the  quickened  life  of  scale  and  mite,  from  a 
thousand  projecting  points  of  branch  or  leaf,  the  spiders  are  sending 
out  their  lines  of  rapid  transit,  and  are  bearing  with  them  *^on  the 
wings  of  the  wind''  the  seeds  of  mischief  to  the  orange-grower. 

BAYAGES  OF  THE  BTJST-MITE. 

The  Mite  hmum  only  upon  Plants  of  the  Citrus  Family. — The  Bust-mite 
attacks  indiscriminately  the  various  species  of  Oitrus  in  common  culti- 
vation, but  has  not  been  observed  to  feed  upon  plants  of  any  other  ge- 
nus. It  is  found  upon  the  Lime,  Lemon.  Oitron,  Shaddock,  Bigarde,  and 
Tangerine,  and  none  of  the  varieties  oi  the  Orange  are  known  to  be  in 
any  degree  exempt. 

Upon  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  all  these  species  of  Citrus,  the  effects  of 
its  attack  are  essentially  the  same,  although  the  rust  is  most  notice- 
able on  the  sweet  and  bitter  Orange. 

JEffeet  of  Attacks  upon  the  Foliage. — ^Like  certain  internal  animal  para- 
sites, which  feed  only  upon  the  fat  of  their  hosts,  and  do  not  touch  its 
vital  organs,  the  mite  does  not  destroy  the  vital  functions  of  the  leaf. 
The  chlorophyl  is  untouched,  and  the  plant  is  robbed  of  a  portion  only 
of  its  essential  oil.  The  leaves  never  drop,  no  matter  how  severely  at- 
tacked, but  there  is  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
checked.  This  is  especially  noticed  m  young  trees,  which  are  frequently 
overrun  by  the  pest  in  early  summer,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  make  little  progress. 

The  foliage  of  affected  trees  wears  a  dry,  dusty  appearance,  and  loses 
color.  The  leaves  are  without  gloss,  and  become  slightly  warped,  as  in 
droughts. 

Rusted  Fruit — If  severely  attacked  by  rust  before  it  has  completed 
its  growth,  the  orange  does  not  attain  its  full  size.  Very  rusty  fruit  is 
always  small.  Its  quality  is,  however,  improved  rather  than  deterio- 
rated. The  toughened  rind  preserves  it  from  iiyury  and  decay,  prevents 
evaporation  from  within,  and  carries  the  ripening  process  to  a  higher 
point. 

Husty  oranges  can  be  shipped  without  loss  to  great  distances.  They 
keep  longer,  both  on  and  off  the  tree,  and  when  they  reach  the  North- 
ern markets  are  superior  to  the  bright  fruit  in  flavor.  Consumers  not 
being  aware  of  this  fact,  however,  prefer  the  latter,  and  the  reduced 
price  of  the  bronzed  fruit  more  than  offsets  to  the  producer  its  superior 
keeping  and  shipping  qualities. 

Introduction  and  Spread  of  the  Mite. — Of  the  origin  of  the  Kust-mite, 
whether  native  or  introduced,  we  as  yet  know  nothing.  As  far  as 
has  been  observed,  it  is  not  found  upon  the  wild  orange  trees  in  Flor- 
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ida,  although  it  attacks  them  indiscriminately  with  others  of  the  Citrus 
family,  when  transplanted  to  open  ground,  and  it  may  exist  upon  them 
in  small  numbers  in  their  native  swamps. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  rust  was  entirely  unknown,  but  the 
orange  industry  in  this  State  is  of  such  recent  growth  that  attention  has 
not  long  been  directed  to  this  matter.  When  but  little  fruit  was  pro- 
duced, occasional  discolorations  of  the  rind  would  naturally  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Periods  of  Increase. — ^As  is  the  case  with  most  invasions  of  insects,  the 
pest,  although  increasing  rapidly  for  a  time,  is  likely  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum in  a  few  years  and  afterward  decline.  This  has  been  the  expe- 
rience in  former  years  with  scale-insect,  and  is  attributable  to  compar- 
ative immunity  from  enemies  and  parasites  at  the  outset.  As  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  increases,  that  of  the  destroyers  dinunishes,  until  in 
time  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  which  is  only  disturbed  tempo- 
rarily by  the  changing  conditions  of  climate,  or  other  and  obscure 
causes. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Bust-mite  has  reached  or  is  already  past 
the  period  of  maximum  destructiveness,  and  that  succeeding  years  will 
witness  its  subsidence.  The  mite  has  at  present  few  enemies,  and  of 
these  the  most  important  are  unfortunately  not  abundant.  They  give 
promise,  however,  of  greater  efficiency  in  future,  as  they  belong  to 
families  many  of  whose  members  are  as  prolific  as  the  Bust-mite  itself. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Bust  appears  to  be  known  upon  the  orange 
only  in  Florida.  Within  the  limits  of  the  State,  however,  its  presence 
is  universal.  Ko  section,  whatever  claims  may  l>e  made  to  the  contrary, 
is  exempt. 

REMEDIES. 

Influence  of  Soil  and  Methods  of  Cultivation. — ^The  effect  upon  the 
prevalence  of  rust  of  various  systems  of  cultivation  and  of  applications 
to  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  nature  or  supplying  assumed 
deficiencies  in  its  composition,  has  b^n  the  subject  of  endless  discus- 
sion, and  of  experiments  affording  negative  or  conflicting  results,  which 
cannot  profitably  be  reviewed  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  no  method  of  combating  rust  by  special  treatment  of 
the  soil,  or  other  indirect  action  through  the  plant,  has  been  proven 
effective.  By  forcing  with  fertilizers  or  high  cultivation,  no  improve- 
ment is  effected  in  the  color  of  the  fruit.  This  depends,  not  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tree,  but  rather  upon  the  number  of  the  mites,  which 
is,  in  fact  increased  by  an  abundant  supply  of  new  growth  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fresh  and  vigorous  leaves. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  fruit  is  less 
liable  to  rust  upon  low  than  upon  high  lands.  Groves  planted  upon 
moist,  rich  hammock  or  clay  soils  produce,  as  a  rule,  brighter  fruit 
than  those  upon  high,  sandy  pine  lands. 

This  result  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  abundance  of  moisture  in 
low  ground;  but  it  may  be  more  directly  due  to  the  denser  shade 
afforded  by  a  more  vigorous  foliage  and  reduced  radiation  from  a  darker 
soil.  In  the  native  wild  groves,  which  are  always  densely  shaded  by 
forest,  neither  rust  nor  mites  are  found,  and  the  same  immunity  is 
enjoyed  by  cultivated  trees  planted  in  similar  situations. 

Preventive  Measures. — It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  suggest  any 
preventive  measures  that  can  be  universally  adopted,  nor  are  precau- 
tions likely  to  avail  much  against  an  enemy  which  already  exists,  even 
if  it  does  not  always  make  its  presence  known,  in  almost  every  grove 
and  nursery  in  the  State. 
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Tbose  who  advocate  forest  culture  for  the  orange  may  justly  claim 
for  it  the  advantage  of  affording  comparative  immunity  from  rust ;  but 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  and  other  systems  of  cul- 
tivation must  be  left  to  the  horticulturist. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  suggest  that  where  isolation  is  prac- 
ticable,  much  can  be  accomplished  towards  the  exclusion  of  such  pests 
as  the  Bust-mite  and  the  scale-insect  by  properly  arranged  natural 
screens.  Narrow  belts  of  original  fores^  with  its  undergrowth,  may 
be  left,  at  lea  it  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  grove,  or,  on  high  land,  the 
tall  pines  may  be  supplemented  by  hedge-rows  of  the  native  holly,  the 
jigube,  or  other  evergreen  shrubs,  which  thrive  upon  uplands  in  the 
South. 

Such  wind-breaks  not  only  protect  the  bearing  trees  and  fruit  from 
the  whipping  action  of  southeasterly  gales,  but  afford  the  best  and  only 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  mites  and  bark-lice,  prohibiting  fheir  direct 
importation  upon  spiders  and  other  insects,  through  whose  aid  they  are 
disseminated, 

ApplicaUan  of  InsectidAeB. — Ab  the  Bust-mite  lives  exposed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plant,  neither  inhabiting  a  gall^  nor  making  any  protec- 
tive covering  .for  itself  or  young,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  it 
with  insecticides  thoroughly  applied.  The  adult  mites  are  very  deU- 
cate,  and  readily  succumb  to  applications  of  moderate  strength,  but  tiie 
eggs  possess  much  greater  vitelity,  and  require  for  tiieir  destruction, 
solutions  of  great  i)enetrating  power.  The  immature  ndtes,  wMe  un- 
dergoing their  transformations,  are  also  difficult  to  kin,  and  appear  to  be 
speci  ally  prot3cted  by  the  old  skin,  within  which  their  changes  take  place. 

These  three  stages,  the  adult,  the  molting  young,  and  the  egg,  exist 
simultaneously  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  development  of  the  mite 
has  been  shown  to  be  very  rapid.  The  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  five  days, 
the  time  extending  rarely,  in  winter,  to  two  weeks.  Molting  takes 
place  in  seven  to  ten  days,  and  lasts  two  days.  Eggs  are  probably  laid 
in  a  few  days  after  the  molt. 

In  applying:  remedies,  it  foUows  from  these  data  that  if  the  mites 
alone  are  killed,  and  their  eggs  left  alive,  young  mites  reappear  imme- 
diately, adult}  are  found  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  fresh  eggs  are  de- 
posited within  two  weeks.  If  the  molting  mites  are  also  left  alive, 
very  little  go(td  can  be  accomplished,  as  afresh  crop  of  adult  mites  and 
eggs  will  be  produced  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  combatlig  Bust-mite  the  difficulty  in  killing  the  eggs  compels  us 
to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives.  We  must  either  use  powerful  insecti- 
cides, in  solutions  even  stronger  than  are  required  for  scale-insects,  or 
else  make  several  applications,  at  short  intervals,  of  washes  competent 
to  kill  the  mites  only.  In  this  way  the  trees  may  be  freed  of  mites,  by 
killing  the  yi^ung  as  they  hatch,  and  not  allowing  any  to  reach  the 
.adult  stage  aiid  produce  a  fresh  crop  of  eggs. 

The  followi^ig  substances  have  been  tried  and  their  effects  noted  upon 
the  mites  and  their  eggs : 

Whale-^l  &9ap. — ^The  action  of  this  substance  upon  the  mites  is  pecul- 
iar. A  trace  of  it  in  solution  causes  them  to  relinquish  at  once  their 
hold  ui>on  th(  leaf.  All  other  liquids  that  have  been  tried,  even  if  they 
kill  the  mites,  increase  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  its  sur- 
face. All  th€  free*  mites  are  at  once  removed  from  leaves  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  1  oound  to  100  gallons  of  water.  Stronger  solutions  are, 
however,  required  to  kill  them  or  their  eggs  and  the  dormant  (molting) 
youpg. 

'  ■         ■    ■■  t   >         ■  ■  'y      ■■■■    ■■■      ■  ■-■■■■  I.      .  ..I      I 

•This  teem  includes  sdolts  and  yomig  not  dormant,  or  nndorgoiug  transformation. 
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The  following  experiments  made  in  the  Uboratoiy  upon  infosted 
leaves,  show  the  action  of  eolations  of  various  strength.  In  order  to 
retain  the  mites  upon  the  leaves,  the  liquids  were  beaten  into  foam, 
which  was  spread  evenly  upon  both  surfEboes,  care  being  taken  to  wet 
every  part  of  the  leaf. 

(1.)  Solution:  1  poond  to  100  gallons.  Free  mites  washed  fh>m  the 
leaf  with  spray  and  collected  upon  blotting  paper,  began  to  crawl  away 
as  soon  as  dry,  and  showed  no  injury  the  following  day.  Eggs  aud 
molting  young  remained  upon  the  leaf  and  were  not  affected. 

(2.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  50  gallons.  Applied  in  foam.  Free  mites 
in  great  part  killed.    Molting  young  and  eggs  not  killed. 

(3.)  Solution:  1  pound  to  32  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed.  Molt- 
ing young  in  part  killed.    Bggs  not  killed. 

(4.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  16  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed  uid  shriv- 
elled, in  two  or  three  hours.  Molting  mites,  about  80  per  cent,  killed. 
Eggs,  a  large  percentage  killed. 

(5.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  5  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed.  Molting 
mites  apparently  all  dead  in  two  days.  Eggs  evidently  affected,  not 
all  killed,  but  many  collapsed  by  the  second  day. 

(6.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  1  gallon.  (This  solution  is  nearly  solid  when 
cold.)  Mites  all  killed.  On  the  second  day  all  the  eggs  appeared  col- 
lapsed and  dead. 

The  whale-oil  soap  usually  supplied  by  dealers  is  inferior  to  that  used 
in  the  above  exx>eriments.  As  an  effective  remedy  for  Bust-mite  a  solu- 
tion of  1  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water  may  be  recommended.  It  should 
be  applied  in  early  spring,  before  the  new  growth  begins.  Two  or  three 
applications  will  be  required,  which  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  one 
week.  The  cost  of  the  wash,  at  the  ordinary  retail  price  for  the  soap 
(10  cents  per  i>ound),  is  2  cents  per  gallon. 

Very  weak  solutions  may  be  made  effective  if  used  at  frequent  short 
intervals,  but  the  labor  and  expense  of  making  the  numerous  applica- 
tions required  will  be  very  great. 

A  solution  of  1  pound  to  5  gallons  will  not  injure  the  trees,  but  may 
cause  the  blossoms  to  drop.  No  directions  can  be  given  as  to  the 
greatest  strength  of  solution  that  can  be  used  upon  blooming  trees 
without  loss  of  fruit,  as  this  dep^ids  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tree.  Solutions  of  1  pound  to  10  gallons  can  probably  be  safely  used, 
in  most  cases,  and  will  be  effective  if  several  applications  are  made  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days. 

Sulphur,— The  mites.  lM|th  adult  and  yotlng,  are  veiy  sensitive  to  sul- 
phur, and  are  readily  killed  by  it  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  made 
to  act  upon  them.  The  eggs,  however,  are  not  readily  affected,  and 
even  survive  an  exposure  to  the  fumes,  which  will  kill  the  plant.  Fu- 
migation cannot  be  resorted  to  without  extreme  danger  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  tree.  The  finely  powdered  (sublimed)  flowers  of  sulphur 
does  not  affect  the  plant  It  adheres  more  readily  than  might  be  sup- 
posed to  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  especially  when  they 
are  roughened  by  the  mites,  it  is  not  entirely  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains.  Although  it  does  not  kill  the  eggs,  it  effectually  exteruunates 
the  free  mites,  which  are  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  their  wan- 
derings, and  if  it  can  be  made  to  remain  upon  the  plant,  the  young  as 
they  hatcli  are  also  destroyed. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  remedies  for  Bust-mite,  and  it  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  connection  with  whale-oil  soap  or  other  insecticides.  It 
jooay  be  8usp^^de4  In  water  and  applied  in  spray.    With  proper  ap- 
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pliaaces  the  diy  powder  may  be  sifted  or  blown  upon  the  foliage  when 
wet  with  dew  or  rain.  A  little  wheat-flour  added  to  the  powder  would 
inorease  its  adhesiveness. 

The  pharmaceutieal  preparation  known  as  milk  of  sulphur  (precipi- 
tated), although  a  much  more  finely  divided  powder,  proves  milder  in 
its  effect  upon  the  mites,  and  its  cost  will  prevent  its  extensive  use. 

EXPBBIHEIVTS. 

(1.)  A  small  seedling  orange  infested  with  Bnst-mite  was  covered 
with  a  nail-keg  and  fumigated  for  ten  minutes  by  burning  one  ounce 
of  sulphur  under  the  keg.  All  the  mites  were  destroyed,  but  the  eggs 
remidned  aliye  ten  days,  and  finally  dried  up  with  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  was  entirely  killed. 

(2.)  Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  over  infested  leaves  through  a  loosely 
woven  cloth.  Free  mites  all  dead  in  twenty-four  hours.  Molting 
young  all  dead  in  three  or  four  days.  Eggs  not  killed  in  nine  days,  but 
young  mites  killed  soon  after  hatching. 

(3.)  Bxperiment  TSo.  2  repeated  in  the  open  air,  and  leaves  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  tree.  Heavy  rains  on  the  second  day  did  not  remove  all 
the  sulphur.  Besults  the  same  as  in  No.  2.  Mites  all  killed.  Eggs 
not  killed. 

(4.)  Milk  of  sulphur  dusted  upon  the  leaves  through  muslin.  Effect 
less  powerful  than  in  fTos.  2  and  3,  but  mites  in  the  end  all  killed. 
Eggs  not  killed^ 

(5.)  Milk  of  sulphur :  two  ounces  by  measure,  of  the  powder  suspended 
in  one  gallon  water,  ijea ves  dipped  in  the  liquid,  when  dry  were  lightly 
coated  with  grains  of  sulphur.  Adult  mites  dead  on  the  second  day. 
Borne  molting  mites  and  numerous  eggs  alive  on  the  second  day. 

(6.)  Leaf  withmites  confined  in  a  tight  box  with  another  leaf  <^i  which 
sulphur  had  been  dusted.  fTo  effect  after  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  only  one  adult  mite  appeared^to  be  alive.  In  six 
days  all  the  mites  were  plainly  killed.    Eggs  not  killedi 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  sulphur  scattered  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the 
mites.    Besults  precisely  the  same  as  before. 

Note. — ^By  confinement  in  very  tight  metal  boxes,  mites  may  be  kept 
alive  between  one  and  two  weeks,  or  until  the  leaves  dry  up  or  mold. 
The  destruction  of  the  mites  in  this  experiment  was  therefore  due  en- 
tirely to  the  slow  volatilization  of  the  sulphur. 

(7.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Leaves  dipped  in  water  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  gas.  In  twenty-four  hours  all  adult  mites  were 
dead  or  dying.  In  thurty-six  hours  all  free  mites  were  dead.  In  the 
same  time  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  molting  mites  died.  On  the  third 
day  many  molting  mites  remained  alive.    Eggs  not  billed. 

The  above  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydi^gen  (^Iphur  water)  was 
prepared  by  passing  through  two  gallons  of  water,  the  gas  given  off  by 
three  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 

The  remarkable  results  obtained  with  sulphur  in  these  experiments, 
and  especially  the  effect  ux)on  the  adult  mites  of  the  gas  in  solution,  sug- 
gests the  use  of  water  from  the  sulphur  springs  which  abound  in  viuious 
parts  of  Florida.  Although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  natural 
waters  contain  a  sufficiently  high  percentage  of  the  mineral  to  render 
them  powerful  insecticides,  their  value  cannot  be  determined  without 
trial.  Persistent  applications  may  suf&oe  to  ultimately  exterminate  the 
Bust-mite  or  cause  its  disappearance  from  the  trees.    In  view  of  its 
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I>08Sible  importance  as  a  remedy,  those  who  have  aocess  to  natural 
springs  or  who  now  use  flowing  wells  of  snlphur  water  for  the  parpoee 
of  irrigation,  sboald  tborougbly  test  it  by  making  repeated  applicatioDS 
at  short  intervals. 

Kero«ene.—Bfn\xMouB  containing  66  per  cent,  of  kerosene  oiL  and 
dilated  with  water  ten  times,  as  in  applications  for  scale-insects,  dlo  not 
kill  the  eggs  of  the  Kast-mite.  The  same  emulsions  diluted  one  to 
twenty,  kill  nearly  all  the  mites,  but  do  not  kill  the  eggs.  With  dilu- 
tions of  one  to  forty,  many  adults  escape  destruction.  In  all  the  qx- 
perimeuts  made  with  kerosene  upon  scale-insect  the  trees  were  not 
cleared  of  Bust-mites.  They  usually  reappeared  in  numbers,  wittiin 
five  or  six  days,  owing  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs.  As  a  remedy  for 
Bust-mite,  therefore,  kerosene  is  not  as  effective  as  either  whale-oil  soap 
or  sulphur. 

In  making  applications  for  scale-insect  it  is  advisable  to  render  the 
wash  effective  against  Bust-mite  also,  and  this  can  be  in  a  measure  ae- 
accomplished  by  adding  sulphur. 

Experience  has  shown  whale-oil  soap  to  be  superior  to  condensed  milk 
in  forming  emulsions,  and  much  cheaper.  Emulsions  made  with  soap 
do  not  thicken  or  ferment,  as  when  milk  is  used. 

The  formula  that  has  already  been  published  (see  ante,  page  ^1) 
gives  the  best  results. 

Hie  emulsion  should  be  diluted  with  water  ten  times,  or  in  the  pro- 
portions 1  to  9,  and  applied  in  fine  spray. 

In  cases  where  an  application  is  needed  for  both  scale-insect  and 
Bust-mite  the  above  wash,  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  sulphur  added 
to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture,  forms  the  most  effective  combination 
that  can  at  present  be  devised.  It  is  best  applied  in  early  spring,  but 
should  never  be  used  in  midwinter  or  when  there  is  danger  from  frost. 

Oreosote. — Several  experiments  with  crude  oil  of  creosote,  saponified 
with  lard  oil  and  lye,  or  dissolved  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions,  gave 
about  the  same  results  as  66  per  cent  kerosene  emulsions.  The  mites 
were  readily  killed,  but  their  eggs  for  the  most  part  survived. 

Greosote  is  highly  poisonous  to  plants,  and  must  be  used  in  small 
doses.  Four  or  five  fluid  ounces  of  crude  oil  of  creosote,  dissolved  in 
one  gallon  of  strong  soap  solution,  makes  as  strong  a  wash  as  it  is  safe  to 
apply.  Although  even  cheaper  than  kerosene,  it  is  not  a  more  eft<dctive 
remedy,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  danger  attending  its  use,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

A  strong  carbolic  or  creosote  soap  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  will  prove  very  useful  to  orange-growers,  as  it  is  not  only  a 
powerful  insecticide,  but  also  a  remedy  for  "  die-back,'^  and  i)ossibly  also 
for  "  foot-rot,"  or  any  disease  of  the  plant  of  fungoid  origin. 

Potash. — Very  strong  lye  is  required  to  Kill  the  mites,  and  their  eggs 
are  not  destroyed  except  by  solutions  sufficiently  caustic  to  bum  the 
leaves  and  bark. 

The  different  commercial  brands  of  concentrated  lye  and  caustic 
potash  vary  greatly  in  purity  and  strength.  The  potash  used  in  the 
following  experiments  was  a  superior  article,  put  up  in  1-pound  balls, 
coated  with  rosin : 

(1.)  Solution:  4  pounds  (48  ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Leaves 
dipped  in  this  solution  were  badly  burned,  and,  together  with  them,  the 
mites  and  eggs  were  entirely  destroyed. 

(2.)  Solution:  2  pounds  (24  ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Leaves 
charred.    Mites  and  eggs  destroyed. 
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(3.)  Solution:  1  pound  (12  ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Mites, 
nearly  all  killed.  A  single  living  adult  seen.  Molting  mites  and  eggs 
not  all  killed.    Leaves  devitaliz^,  but  not  charred. 

(4.)  Solution:  8  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Adult  mites  nearly  all 
killed^  One  half-grown  mite  seen  crawling  about  among  crystals  of 
potash.    Molting  mites  and  eggs  not  killed. 

(6.)  Solution:  6  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Adult  mites  killed.  Sev- 
eral recently  molted  mites  seen  crawling  on  second  day.  Molting  mites 
not  killed.    Eggs  uninjured. 

'  (6.)  Solution:  4  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Many  adult  mites  killed; 
some  alive.  Numerous  young  mites  alive  on  second  day.  Molting 
mites  and  eggs  uninjured. 

(7.)  Solution:  3  ounces  potash  to  one  gallon.    Same  results  as  No.  6. 

Solutions  of  1  pound  to  the  gallon  have  been  used  upon  orange  trees, 
and  although  all  the  leaves  and  portions  of  the  bark  were  destroyed, 
they  recovered  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  the  application.  Such  heroic 
treatment  for  insect  pest-s  is,  however,  unnecessary  and  unadvisable. 

Pyrethrum.-^AppWed  in  fine  powder,  this  insecticide  visibly  affected 
the  adult  mites  and  caused  them  to  erect  themselves  frequently  upon 
their  anal  prolegs.  The  free  mites  left  the  leaves  in  a  few  hours,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  were  killed.  The  molting  mites  and  eggs 
remained  uninjured.  Continued  exposure  to  contact  with  the  strong 
powder  disables  and  finally  kills  the  mites,  but  they  are  not  as  violently 
affected  as  many  of  the  higher  insects,  and  recover  from  slight  appli- 
cations. 

lAme, — ^Not  the  slightest  effect  was  obtained  with  applications  of 
lime,  as  the  following  experiments  will  show: 

(1.)  Freshly  air-slaked  stone-lime  dusted  thickly  over  infested  leaves. 
Mites  continued  feeding  and  propagating  under  tbe  coating  of  lime- 
powder,  and  did  not  abandon  the  leaves  during  eight  days  in  which 
they  were  kept  under  observation. 

(2.)  Slaked  lime:  1  pint  measure  suspended  in  1  quart  water,  and 
allowed  to  partly  settle.  Leaves  dipped  in  the  turbid  liquid.  No  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  mites  or  their  eggs.  Adult  mites  wei*e  rendered 
restless  by  fine  particles  of  lime  adhering  to  them,  and  all  left  the  leaves 
within  two  days,  but  were  not  killed. 

(3.)  Same  solution  as  No. 2,  clarified  by  standing  several  days.  Leaves 
dipx>ed  in  the  clear  lime-water.  No  efiect  whatever  during  eight  days' 
observation. 

Ashes. — ^Finely-sifted  hardwood  ashes  dusted  upon  the  leaves  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  upon  the  mites,  and  did  not  seem  to  discom- 
mode them  in  the  least. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  in  December  during  continued 
cold  weather,  which  retarded  the  development  of  the  mites  and  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  observations  as  to  hatching  of  the  eggs  under 
treatment 

CAUTION. 

There  is  danger  in  applying  penetrating  liqtdds  to  orange  trees  during 
the  winter.  First,  because  any  shock  to  a  dormant  tree  is  apt  to  stai^ 
the  buds  and  induce  new  growth,  at  a  time  when  there  is  danger  of  fix>st. 
Secondly,  a  succession  of  cold  nights  and  cloudy  days,  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  severe  winters,  following  immediately  after  an  application,  wiU 
increase  to  an  injurious  extent  its  effect  upon  the  plant,  by  preventing 
evaporation  of  the  liquids  used  and  allowing  them  to  remain  too  long 
in  contact  with  the  leaves  and  bark.  Serious  loss  is  liable  to  follow  a 
disregard  of  this  warning. 
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8EC0HB  REPOBT  OV  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DESTROCTION  OF  TEE 
EVEROREBH  AND  OTHER  FOREST  TREES  Hi  HORTHSRir  HEW 
EHOLAHD  AHD  HEW  TORK 

By  Dr.  A.  8.  Packakd,  Special  Agent 

In  pursuance  of  the  work  of  the  last  season,  I  visited  the  Adirondack 
region  of  New  York  in  June  and  July  of  the  present  season,  and  then 
made  an  extended  journey  through  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  visiting 
the  Moosehead  Lake  region,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  and  on  the  shores  of  Gasco  Bay.  My  object  in  visit- 
ing Korthem  New  York  and  Maine  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early 
in  July  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bpruce-bud  Tortrix  described  in 
ray  last  report  was  concerned  in  the  widespread  destruction  of  spruce 
and  fir  in  those  important  lumbering  regions.  The  result  showed  that 
this  caterpillar,  which  has  in  former  years  been  so  destructive  to  the 
spruce  and  iir  in  Oumberland  and  adjoining  counties,  has  not  been  at 
work  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  northern  forests.'  Indeed,  not  a 
caterpillar  of  this  species  {Tortrix  fumiferana)  was  to  be  found  after 
diligent  search  in  the  Adirondacks  nor  in  Aroostook,  and  at  Moosehead 
Lake  but  a  single  specimen  was  captured,  early  in  July  (the  7th),  show- 
ing that  it  was  much  less  common  this  year  than  at  the  Bangely  Lakes 
last  season.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  caterpillar  was 
found  late  in  June  (the  22d)  to  be  less  common  about  the  shores  of  Gasco 
Bay  than  in  1883.  This  shows  that  this  destructive  insect  is  gradually 
becoming  scarce. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SPRUCES  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

I  spent  about  two  weeks  in  the  middle  part  of  June  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, passing  through  the  more  mountainous  x>ortions,  from  the 
Ausable  Ghasm  to  Scroon  Lake,  spending  most  of  the  time  at  Eeene 
Fiats^  at  Beede's  Hotel,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  region.  Mr.  Beede,  who 
was  formerly  a  lumbennan  and  guide  through  these  forests,  informed 
me  that  the  spruce  had  been  dying  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  that 
on  the  mountains  surrounding  the  hotel  about  one  spnice  in  ten  had 
died  ]  and  from  our  observations  and  those  of  George  Hunt,  esq.,  of 
Providence,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  on  this  journey  and  who  nas 
visited  these  woods  for  many  years  past,  we  should  judge  this  to  be  a 
moderate  estimate.  The  trees  had  not  died  in  masses  or  clumps,  but 
simply  individuaJly,  and  in  places  only  were  the  dead  trees  especially 
thick.  That  they  had  not  died  from  the,attacks  of  caterpillars  was  also 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  terminal 
branches,  which  showed  no  traces  of  having  been  eaten  back  by  worms, 
such  as  is  the  case  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  moreover,  no  traces  of  the 
bud-worms  were  to  be  found  either  on  the  young  trees  bordering  open 
fields  or  roadways  or  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  Beede,  like  others,  attributed  the  death  of  these  to  drought,  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  trees  were  dying  in  damp^  protected  places,  as 
well  as  in  situations  where  severe  drought  might  injuriously  affect  them, 
and  that  the  pines  and  maples,  as  well  as  other  trees,  were  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  path  up  to  the  summit  of  the  "Giant  of  the  Valley ^ 
led  through  spruce  woods,  in  which  there  were  numerous  dead  and  dying 
spruces.  None  or  scarcely  any  dead  spruces  or  firs  were  observed  which 
did  not  have  the  bark  filled  with  bark-borers,  species  of  DendroeUmw 
and  Tomicm^  or  allied  genera. 
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Two  large  living  Bpraces,  the  wood  full  of  sap  and  the  leaves  firesh 
and  green,  were  examined,  and  in  the  bark  were  nnmerons  beetles  of 
the  genns  Hylurgops,  both  in  the  worm  or  grub  state  and  in  the  beetle 
stage.  These  beetles,  while  in  the  young  or  worm  condition,  run  their 
galleries  into  the  sap-wood  and  partially  girdle  the  tree.  There  were 
enough  worms  in  these  trees  to  ultimately  kill  them,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  these  two  trees  were  doomed  to  death  by  this  cause.  We 
mention  these  cases  especially,  as  it  is  doubted  by  some  entQmologists  in 
Euroi)e  whether  living,  healthy  trees  are  attacked  by  borers.  Our  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  not  only  spruces,  firs,  and  pines  are  attacked 
and  killed  by  boring  beetles,  but  the  experience  of  others,  notably  that 
of  Dr.  G.  Hart  Merriam,  shows  that  entire  .groves  of  sugar-maple  sap- 
lings in  Northern  Kew  York  have  been  killed  outright  by  a  little  bark- 
borer.  His  account  is  published  in  fiill  in  the  American  Naturalist  for 
January,  1883,  ,p.  84.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
attack  and  the  result  to  healthy,  living  trees: 

About  the  let  of  last  Auji^nBt  (1882)  I  noticed  that  a  large  percentaffe  of  the  nnder^ 
sTowth  of  the  sngar-maple  in  Lewis  County,  Northeastern  New  York,  seemed  to  be 
dying.  The  leaves  drooped  and  withered,  and  finally  shriveled  and  dried,  but  still 
olnng  to  the  branches.  The  majority  of  the  plants  aneotod  were  bushes  a  centimeter 
or  two  in  thickness,  and  averaging  from  one  to  two  meters  in  height,  though  a  few 
exceeded  these  dimensions.  On  attempting  to  pull  them  up  they  uniformly,  and  al- 
most without  exception,  broke  off  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  root  undis- 
turbed. A  glance  at  the  broken  end  sufficed  to  reveal  the  mystery,  lor  it  was  perfor- 
ated, both  vertically  and  horizontally,  by  the  tubular  excavations  of  a  little  Scol^tid 
beetle  which,  in  most  instances,  was  found  still  engaged  in  his  work  of  destruction. 

At  this  time  the  wood  immediately  above  the  part  actually  invaded  by  the  insect 
was  still  sound,  but  in  a  couple  of  months  it  was  generally  found  to  be  rotten.  Dur- 
ing September  and  October  I  dug  up  and  examined  a  large  number  of  apparently 
healthy  young  maples  of  about  tne  size  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  was  some- 
what snrprisea  to  mscover  that  fully  10  per  cent,  of  them  were  infested  with  the  same 
beetles,  tnough  the  excavations  had  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  bush.  They  must  all  die  during  the  coming  winter, 
and  next  spriug  will  show  that  in  Lewis  County  alone  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  sugar-maples  perished  from  the  ravages  of  this  Scolytid  during  the  summer  of 
1883. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  Bulletin  on  Forest-tree  Insects,  it  is  well 
known  that  healthy,  large  sugar-maples  are  often  attacked  and  killed 
outright  by  the  borer  which  attacks  that  valuable  shade  tree.  The  in- 
stances of  the  death  of  healthy  trees  of  various  kinds  from  the  attacks 
of  internal  pnests  or  of  bark-boring  beetles  are  so  numerous  that  we 
are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  death  of  the  spruces  in  Korth- 
em  New  York  and  15'ew  England  is  almost  wholly  due  to  this  cause.  It 
is  the  belief  among  some  lumbermen  that  the  spruces  are  dying  of  old 
age.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  limit  to  the  life  of  any  tree,  but 
why  should  this  cause  have  been  confined  to  the  spruce  only  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  f  Spruces,  like  other  trees,  have  died  of  old 
age  since  the  world  began  I  Again,  summer  droughts  and  winter  storms 
and  severe  cold  weather  should  not  affect  the  spruce  more  than  any  other 
tree  of  our  forests,  especially  the  pine  and  the  hemlock.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  spruce  is  our  hardiest  tree.  It  lives  farthest  up  on  mountain 
summits;  it  is  the  northernmost  of  our  evergreen  trees,  living  nearer 
the  Arctic  circle  than  even  the  larch.  It  can  withstand  severe  drought, 
flourishing  on  rocky  ground  where  the  soil  is  thinnest;  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  Swamps  where  the  ground  remains  frozen  later  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  branches  enables  it  to  withstand  heavy 
snows  and  winter  storms  as  well,  if  not  much  better,  than  any  other  tree 
of  our  northern  forests.  The  adverse  forces  of  nature,  winds,  gales, 
frost,  snow,  sudden  heat,  and  drought  have  acted  for  ages  upon  the 
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Bpruce,  and  by  the  proceBses  of  natuial  solection  the  wettk  qnalities  Qf 
other  evergreen  trees  Have  apparently  been  eliminated  from  it;  it  hss 
stifvived  and  persisted  by  reason  of  its  nnosnal  powers  of  endurance, 
its  toughness,  and  insensibility  to  the  rigors  of  a  northern  and  subarotic 
climate.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years,  and  perhaps  peri  >dically,  been 
the  speoial  prey  of  boring  insects,  species  which  also  attack  its  allies 
and  the  pines,  but  which  seem  in  regions  from  which  the  oine  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  ax  of  the  lumberman  to  concentrate  their  forces  on 
this  tree. 

THE  pKSTEUOTIok  OF  SPRUCES  IN  KOBTHEBN  MAINE. 

Passing  into  Aroostook  County  by  railroad  by  way  o^'  New  Bruns- 
wick, we  learned  that  the  spruces  were  still  dying  in  portions  of  that 
Province  in  great  numbers.  For  example,  we  were  told  the  t  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Predeiicton,  in  the  winter  of  1882-^83  sent  parties  up  tlie  Ifashwaka 
Eiver,  a  branch  of  the  Saint  John,  with  the  expectati  m  of  cutting 
40,000,000  feet  of  spruce  lumber;  but  half  of  it  was  foun  1  to  be  dead. 
An  examination  of  the  spruces  in  the  vicinity  of  Presqne  Isle,  Ashland, 
and  Patten  showed  that  the  bud-worm  had  not  been  at  work  in  those 
parts  of  Aroostook,  nor  along  the  road  firom  Patten  to  Mattawamkeag. 

Id  townships  8  and  9  (range  7  or  8f ),  on  the  headwaten^  of  ibe  Saint 
Croix  and  Mattawamkeag,  I  was  informed  by  a  lumberman  of  unusual 
powers  of  close  observation  that  the  spruce  trees  had  only  been  affected 
during  the  past  five  years.  When  he  first  went  into  the  woods  he 
found  the  trees  dying,  and  tlien  advised  the  owners  to  fell  them ;  this 
was  the  best  possible  advice,  but  it  was  not  taken.  He  said  the  trees 
would  make  good  lumber  for  the  second  year  after  they  showed  signs 
of  dying,  as  it  takes  two  years  for  them  to  become  wholly  dead.  He 
estimated  that  over  the  region  he  lumbered  in  about  one  in  eight  trees 
had  died;  in  some  localities  two-thirds  had  been  killed.  He  was  the 
only  lumberman  we  have  met  who  unhesitatingly  attribut '4  the  disease 
to  borers,  though  we  have  been  told  by  heavy  o^yners  of  lumbering 
regions  that  the  borers  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  man  re- 
peatedly removed  the  bark,  and,  as  he  said,  <' found  it  full  of  little  white 
worms."  He  also  assured  me  that  he  found  similar  w(»rms  in  living 
spruce  trees,  and  that  the  result  of  their  work  was  to  girdle  the  tree. 

From  conversations  with  different  lumbermen  it  appears  that  a  spruce 
tree  a  foot  in  diameter  gets  its  growth  in  ttom  forty  to  flfly  years.  The 
larger  trees  can  be  culled  out  of  the  same  lumbering  region  every  ten 
years.  Lumbermen  have  the  impression  that  a  spruce  tree  grows  rap- 
idly. This  of  course  depends  on  the  soil,  position,  and  climate.  We 
have  found  the  past  season  that  spruce  saplings  about  4  feet  high  get 
their  growth  in  three  years;  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  this  by  the  difference 
in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  bark.  Whether  the  spru^^e  grows  more 
rapidly  than  hard-wood  trees  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Standing  in  a 
yard  of  a  house  in  Maine,  a  sugar-maple,  which  has  been  a  rapid  grower, 
and  which  we  know  to  be  about  forty-eight  years  old,  measiued,  in 
September,  1884, 1  foot  fin>m  the  ground,  2  feet  %  of  an  incli  in  diameter. 
The  Thomdike  oak,  on  the  campus  of  Bowdoin  OoUege,  raised  from  an 
acorn  planted  on  the  first  commencement  day  of  the  college,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September,  1806,  now  measures,  at  1  foot  fh)m  the  ground, 
30  inches  in  diameter,  having  th^^ore  attained  its  preseut  dimensions 
in  seventy-eight  years. 

From  Mattawamkeag  we  went  to  Moosehead  Lake.  Throughout  the 
great  range  of  forests  to  be  seen  from  the  lake  at  and  south  of  Mount 
Eineo  no  dead  spruces  were  to  be  observed;  though  a  single  bud- worm 
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{Tartrix  fumife^-ana)  was  beaten  from  a  young  sprace  July  6.  Here, 
however,  as  everywhere  else,  dead  spraces  occasionally  occarred  whose* 
bark  was  filled  with  Scolytia  beetles. 

From  E.  S.  Ooe,  esq.,  of  Bangor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  destmction  of  spruce  timber  in  Maine,  we  learned 
that  large  tracts  of  spruce  timber  near  Kennebago  Lake,  on  the  height 
of  land  between  the  Androscoggin  and  Forks  of  t^e  Kennebec,  had  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Coe  also  informed  us  that  he  learned  from  Oeneral  Smith,  of 
Korridgewock,  that  the  spruce  growth  about  that  town  and  Waterville 
early  in  this  century  had  been  diseased,  and  died  very  much  as  in  the 
past  few  years. 

From  various  persons  we  learned  that  the  evil  is  now  abating,  and 
without  doubt  if  the  tracts  of  dead  spruce  could,  at  least  those  near  set- 
tlements or  villages,  be  cut  down  and  removed,  leaving,  however,  the 
spruce  undergrowth,  a  new  growth  of  spruce  would  spring  up,  which 
in  forty  or  fifty  years  could  be  profitably  lumbered. 

OOKBITION  OF  THE  HAGKKATAOK  IN  1884. 

The  larches,  or  hackmatacks^  throughout  the  region  passed  through 
the  past  summer  have  been  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
order  to  note  the  effects  produced  by  the  ravages  of  the  larch-worm 
(Nematus  erichsonii)  during  the  two  preceding  summers.  Ih  our  last 
report  we  gave  the  history  and  degree  of  ravages  caused  by  this  worm. 

The  hackmatack,  or  larch,  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  only  less  so  than  the 
spruce,  as  it  grows  near  the  northern  limit  of  trees  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  spruce  on  the  bleak,  almost;  treeless,  coast  of 
Northern  Labrador,  where  we  have  seen  it  in  abundance,  though 
dwarfed  compared  with  the  size  it  attains  in  Northern  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 

As  the  wortn  does  not  appear  until  early  in  July,  it  had  not  of  course 
begun  its  work  at  the  time  we  were  in  Nortiiem  New  York.  Throughout 
Northern  Maine  this  saw-fly  was  rarely  seen.  At  Woodstock,  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  freshly-hatched  worms  were  detected  about  the  1st  of  July, 
but  the  larches  observed  along  the  road  from  Presque  Isle  to  Ashland 
and  Fatten  were  but  slightly  affected.  The  flies  were  scarce,  a  great 
falling  off  in  numbers  from  the  previous  years,  and  the  trees  during 
the  first  week  of  July  were  but  slightly  affected.  When  the  worms 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  have  been  destructive  to  the 
leaves,  the  trees  begin  to  turn  brown  and  to  present  a  very  characteris- 
tic appearance,  as  if  a  light  fire  had  passed  through  them.  Only  at  a 
point,  along  the  railroad  south  of  Dover,  Me.,  were  a  few  larches  seen 
which  had  turned  somewhat  brown,  and  there  were  a  few  slightly 
brown  trees  seen  from  the  cars  between  Bangor  and  Augusta.  Iiater 
in  the  season,  in  August,  after  the  worms  had  disappeared  at  Bruns- 
wick, the  larches  were  found  to  have  been  but  slightly  harmed  by  the 
few  worms  hatched  out  this  summer. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  a  small  proportion  of  larches  have  been 
killed  by  this  worm,  this  vigorous  tree,  though  defoliated  for  two  suc- 
cessive summers,  seems  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  survive  the  loss  of 
its  leaves,  though  it  threw  out  much  shorter  ones  the  present  summer. 
Possibly  10  per  cent,  of  our  northern  larches  died  firom  the  attacks  of 
this  worm.  Very  probably  the  numbers  of  this  insect  will  diminish 
during  the  next  year,  and  the  species  may  ultimately  become  as  rare 
as  it  has  always  been  in  Europe,  until  a  decrease  in  its  natural  insect 
parasites,  and  favorable  climatic  causes  induce  its  undue  multiplication. 
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THE  EBDDI8H- YELLOW  8PBUCE-BUI>  WORM. 
(Steganoptydia  raizeburgiana  Sax.) 

A  caterpillar  not  before  observed  by  us  was  found  to  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  white  spruce,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  black  spruceon  Squirrel 
Island,  Booth  Bay  Harbor,  Maine.  July  11  the  white  spruce  shoots  par- 
ticularly were  found  to  have,  in  many  oases,  been  stripped  bare  of  their 
leaves,  especially  the  terminal  fresh  shoots.  The  shoots  had  been 
stripped  either  wholly  or  only  on  one  side,  some  of  the  young  trees  being 
badly  injured,  and  as  they  were  used  as  ornamental  shrubs  around  the 
summer  cottages  on  that  island,  their  beauty  was  seriously  marred. 
They  also  affected  the  whit<e-8pruce  trees  growing  wild  among  the  rocks 
on  the  shore,  while  but  a  few  black  spruces  had  been  icyured.  The 
shoots  and  branches  were  fairly  alive  with  the  moths,  which,  on  being 
disturbed  would  rise  up  in  great  numbers  and  then  settle  downui>oii 
the  leaves.  Upon  sending  a  specimen  to  Prof.  O.  H.  Femald,  of  the 
Maine  State  College,  who  is  the  leading  authority  on  the  Tartriddas^  a 
family  of  leaf-rolling  moths,  he  kindly  informs  me  that  it  is  a  new  dep- 
redator, only  recently  detected  in  this  country.  His  letter  to  me  reads 
as  follows : 

BiAiKK  Btatb  Collsgk, 
Dkpartmrnt  of  Natural  History, 

OronOf  Me.j  Ooioher  4, 1884. 

Mt  Dear  Profkssor  :  Your  card  and  the  insect  have  oome  to  band.  I  have  taken 
this  insect  at  Monnt  Desert  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1862,  in  abundance  aionnd 
spmces  in  which  the  terminal  twigs  were  destroyed.  This  was  presumptive— though 
not  positive — evidence  that  they  were  the  ones  that  caused  the  destruction  of  the  twigs. 
I  found  them  again  this  sammer,  early  in  July,  on  Islesborough,  around  spruces  in  the 
lame  way  as  described  above.  I  have  also  received  the  insect  for  determination  from 
New  Hampshire.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  entire  history  of  the  insect  in  this  country, 
for  it  has  never  been  sent  to  me  except  as  above,  and  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  collections 
of  the  country  to  ray  knowledf^e. 

I  at  once  determined  it  to  be  a  Sieganoptj/oka,  and  as  it  agreed  with  nothing  In  my 
American  collection,  I  turned  to  the  foreign  species  and  found  that  it  was  near,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  European  5.  raizebwrgiana  Sax.  I  have  three  examples  horn  Germany 
which  vary  somewhat,  as  do  the  sjjeclmens  of  this  country.  I  have  now  given  them 
a  critical  examination  and  comparison,  and  believe  them  to  be  identical.  I  made  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  genitalia  of  the  males,  and  find  them  alike.  So  for 
as  any  studies  which  can  be  made  on  the  images  go  they  would  be  regarded  identical. 

If  you  found  the  larv»  and  made  any  studies  on  them,  I  would  be  slad  to  have  yon 
compare  them  with  what  the  following  authors  say,  and  let  me  know  whether  they  agree 
or  whether  the  early  stages  differ.  See  the  following  works,  which  I  think  comprise 
the  entire  history  of  the  literature  of  the  subject:  Batzeburg.  Forest  Insects,  vol.  I. 
p.  227,  plate  12 ;  &f,  3,  Imago ;  3  L.,  larva ;  and  plate  13,  fiss.  3  and  4.  twigs  destroyed 
by  the  larvae:  Zeller,  Isis  (not  in  mylibrary),  1846,  242:  Herrich-Schaefi^r,  Schmett- 
erlinge  von  Europa,  vol.  Y,  p.  208:  Heinemann.  Wickler,  p.  212,  who  states  that  the 
larvoe  live  in  spnng  in  the  young  shoots  of  Pinua  Met,  Duponchel  describes  it  on 
page  568,  and  gives  a  fair  figure  on  Plate  266  under  the  name  tsnsrana,  mistaking  it 
for  HUbner's  teneranaf  which  oelongs  to  another  genus.  Stainton's  Manual,  vol.  2,  p. 
238,  under  tenerana^  says,  "not  scarce  among  fir  trees."  Wilkinson,  British  Tortrices, 
p.  186,  under  tenerana  ;  Freyer  (not  in  my  library) ;  Gnen6e,  Index  methodlcus,  26,  under 
the  name  tirana :  Westwood,  British  Moths  (not  in  my  library),  pJAsfana;  Kaltenbach, 
Die  Pflansenfeinde,  p.  69i^— you  may  get  some  help  fiom  this;  Frey,  Die  Lepidopteren 
der  Schweiz,  p.  325. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  H.  PEBNALD. 

Dr.  A.  8.  Packard, 

Like  the  dark  olive-brown  bud-worm  [Tortrix  fumiferana)  this  worm 
eats  around  the  bud  in  June,  gnawing  off  the  leaves  and  thus  loosen- 
ing them,  so  that  they  remain  attached  by  a  loose,  slight  web  filled  with 
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the  oastiiigs,  and  under  this  mass  the  caterpillar  lives  concealed  fh)m 

the  prying  gaze  of  insectiroroas  birds. 

As  it  was  late  for  the  caterpillars,  nearly  or  quite  all  havin^if  trans- 
formed into  moths,  only  a  single  belated  worm  was  found,  which,  there 
is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  for  believing  is  the  young  of  the 
moth  in  question.  It  is  much  smaller,  nearly  one-half  as  large,  and  en- 
tirely difierent  from  the  caterpillar  of  the  common  spruce  bud-worm 
{Tortria;fumiferana)  and  is  of  a  general  reddish-yellowish  hue. 

The  body  is  flattened,  the  head  of  a  deep  reddish  honey-yellow,  while 
the  body  is  pale  rust-red,  with  a  darker  dorsal  stripe  and  a  paler  band 
on  each  side.    The  piliferous  warts  are  paler  than  the  ground  color. . 
The  body  low  down  on  the  sides  and  beneath  is  yellowish.    All  the  legs^ 
both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  are  pale  honey-yellow.    Length,  7"»". 

Without  doubt  the  caterpillar  hibernates  when  nearly  full  grown,  at- 
tacks the  shoots  in  June  when  the  new  leaves  are  growing  out,  and  goes 
into  the  chrysalis  state  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  moths  appearing 
during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that 
the  caterpillar  be  reared,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with 
the  moth  in  question. 

When  the  young  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  to  be  aflfected,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  in  solution. 


THE  COMMON  LONGICORN  PINE- BORER. 

{MoiwlMmmtis  confmor  Kirby.) 

[Plate  V,  Fig.  3;  Plate  VI,  Fig.  1;  Plate  VH,  Fig.  1.] 

Although  this  borer  is  destructive  to  the  white  pine,  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  an  instance  where  a  living  pine  tree  has  been  killed  outright  by 
it.  In  Maine,  however,  wherever  the  flr  abounds,  this  insect  is  very 
destructive.  While  the  fir  is  the  least  valuable  of  our  timber  trees,  it 
is  a  beautiful  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  though  short-lived.  It  is 
especially  liable  to  attack  from  this  borer.  In  passing  along  any  road  in 
Cumberland  County,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  and  also  on  the 
islands  in  Casco  Bay,  great  numbers  of  dead  firs  are  to  be  seen  perfo* 
rated  with  the  round  holes,  large  enough  to  admit  a  lead  pencil,  made 
by  this  borer  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle. 

I  have  already  given  instances  in  Bulletin^?,  United  States  Eutomologi- 
cal  Commission ,  pp.  220, 236,  of  living  fir  trees  killed  by  this  borer.  During 
the  past  summer  I  have  observed  several,  at  least  four  or  five,  living  firs 
in  which  these  borers  were  at  work.  The  trees  were  either  wholly  fresh 
and  alive  or  some  of  the  branches  were  dead,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  bark 
on  one  side.  A  large  number  of  fully  grown  worms  were  taken  out  oi 
a  fir  on  Frenchman's  Island,  which  was  dea<l  on  oiie  side,  the  other 
half  of  the  tree  being  alive,  and  the  leaves  all  fresh  and  green.  There 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  this  tree,  then,  is  attacked  while 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  6tate  by  this  borer,  and  killed  after  one  or  two 
years. 

How  thoroughly  one  or  two  females  of  this  beetle  may  stock  a  single 
tree  with  young  borers  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  following  account  of 
observations  made  by  us  the  past  summer.  It  should  be  stated  in  this 
connection  that  we  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  lumberman  near 
BangelyLake,  Maine^  that  large  masses  of  living  firs  in  that  region 
have  been  killed  outnght  by  the  borer,  which  is  undoubtedly  this  spe- 
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cies  of  beetle.  The  insect  is  figured  in  all  its  stages  in  oar  BnUetL% 
and  the  beetle  in  Harris's  Treatise  ou  Insects,  and  in  other  publicataons. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  long-homed  beetles ;  its  antennfe  or 
feelers  being  about  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Its  body  is  nearly  as  thick 
as  one's  little  finger,  and  it  is  of  a  mottied  gray  color^  marbled  witii 
white  and  dark-brown  irregular  patches.  Thus  marked  it  is,  while  rest- 
ing on  the  bark  of  a  moss-grown  and  lichen-covered  fir,  spruce,  or  pine 
tree,  protected  from  the  observation  of  birds,  its  colors  being  so  assim- 
ilated to  those  of  the  bark  of  either  of  those  trees  that  it  readily  es- 
capes observation.  The  beetle  appears  early  in  June,  and  is  to  be  found 
through  the  summer  until  early  in  September;  and  at  any  time  in  July 
and  August,  as  well  as  the  first  week  in  September,  it  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  manner  to  be  described. 

Professor  Biley  has  described  in  detail  in  the  New  York  WeMy 
Trihunej  February  20,  1878,  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  the  Bound- 
headed  Apple-tree  borer  {Saperda  hivittata)^  and  his  account  has  since 
been  confirmed  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  January  12, 1884,  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Atkins.    The  beetle  makes  a  straight  slit  in  the  bark. 

The  exact  mode  of  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  by  the  Longicom 
beetles  is  imperfectly  known  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Penis,  in  his 
Insectes  du  Fin  Maritime,  describes  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  Ergatee 
faher  and  Criocephalus  rv^ticus,  but  not  of  M(mohamm'U8.  We  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  observe  the  female  beetle  while  at  work  mak- 
ing the  incision  with  her  jaws,  though  we  have  not  observed  the  final 
act  itself  of  deposition  of  the  eggs.  While  examining  the  fir  trees  on 
the  western  shore  of  Birch  Island,  Gasco  Bay,  Maine,  on  a  warm,  sunny 
afternoon  of  August  30, 1  saw  a  male  Monohammus  confusor  standing 
on  the  bark  of  a  living  fir  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  2  inches  from  a  female,  whose  jaws  were  buried  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  on  the  western  side  of  the  trunk,  which  was  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun. 

On  beginning  to  make  the  incision,  eaeh  of  the  large,  sharp,  strong 
jaws  of  this  beetle  is  pushed  directly  into  the  bark ;  they  are  then 
apparently  brought  together,  and  the  result  is  a  slight  curvilinear  gash 
which  descends  obliquely  in  the  bark.  It  is  probable  that  the  beetle 
pries  up  the  pad  thus  formed,  so  that  the  freshly-cut  edges  are  exposed, 
and  an  opening  is  thus  formed  into  which  the  egg  is  thrust.  While 
watching  the  female  at  work  the  male  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  his 
consort  becoming  alarmed  withdrew  her  jaws  from  the  incomplete  in- 
cision, when  I  seized  her.  To  the  end  of  her  abdomen  were  attached  a 
few  fragments  of  the  reddish  bark  of  the  fir,  and  two  or  three  small  green 
pellets,  probably  excrement:  but  this  showed  that  she  had  already  de- 
positea  at  least  one  egg,  and  that  the  labor  was  slight,  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  probably  being  simply  extended  and  thrust  into  tiie  gap  ol 
the  incision.  The  Longicoms,  like  most  other  beetles,  have  no  true  ovi- 
positor, but  the  end  of  the  abdomen  is  a  simple,  flattened,  homy  tube, 
in  which  the  oviduct  terminates;  the  end  of  this  sheatii  or  tube  is  prob- 
ably thrust  into  the  gash  made  by  the  jaws. 

By  prying  up  the  pad  formed  by  the  jaws  a  shallow  but  roomy  cell  or 
chamber  is  made  for  the  egg,  which  lies  nearly  or  quite  horizontally,  not 
vertically. 

The  egg  (PL  V,  Pig.  3,  a)  is  very  large,  ovo-cylindrical,  well-rounded, 
but  tapering  somewhat  at  each  end,  of  a  dirty-white  color,  and  in  length 
is  4J"°». 

On  visiting  the  tree  a  week  later  and  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark 
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and  examiuing  it,  September  6-8,  the  eggs  had  in  some  cases  hatched 
siiid  the  larvsB  had  begun  to  descend  slightly  into  the  bark.  On  hatch- 
ing they  begin  at  once  to  gnaw  a  mine,  throwing  their  castings  out 
through  the  gash  originally  made  by  the  female,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  without  disturbing  the  bark  whether  the  eggs  had  hatched  or 
not.  The  larvse  indifferently  lie  with  either  side,  dorsal  or  ventral,  pre- 
sented outwards.  Three  days  after  (September  12)  several  had  bored 
tbdx>ugh  the  pieces  of  bark,  making  the  usual  flattened  oval  hole,  but 
probably  in  nature  the  larva  remains  hidden  in  the  bark  through  the 
winter,  not  beginning  to  penetrate  the  wood  until  the  following  spring. 

The  length  of  the  larva  when  freshly  hatched  was  5-6"^,  and  the 
body  was  rather  stouter  than  in  the  fully-grown  larva.  (Plate  Y,  Fig. 
3,6.) 

How  many  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  is  not  known,  but,  probably, 
judging  by  their  large  size,  comparatively  few. 

Anotiier  female  was  found  on  the  same  tree.  Over  a  hundred  gashes 
had  been  made  on  the  western  side  of  this  fir  tree  over  a  space  4  feet 
long;  the  gashes  were  so  fresh  that  they  must-have  been  made  on  that 
and  the  previous  days.  They  were  quite  conspicuous,  and  could,  after 
one  had  become  familiar  with  their  appearance,  be  detected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  or  6  feet  from  the  tree.  I  suspect  that  the  sexes  couple  fre- 
quently during  the  operation  of  egg-laying,  as  the  male  was  standing 
so  near  his  mate  with  his  antennae  outstretched  and  intently  watching 
the  female  while  at  work.    The  males  are  also  probably  polygamous. 

The  industry  of  the  female  is  well  shown  by  the  number  of  gashes 
made  (Plate  ^,  Fig.  1,  a,  fc),  some  [of  which  did  not,  however,  contain 
s^ny  eggs.  In  the  space  of  a  square  inch  there  were  three  gashes, 
while  in  the  region  where  they  were  thickest  forty  were  counted  in  half 
a  square  foot.  Of  course  when  they  hatch  all  do  not  live  to  pass  through 
their  transformation.  Whether  the  woodpeckers  seek  for  and  discover 
the  larvsB  ensconced  in  the  bark  is  doubtful,  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  for 
them  or  other  birds  to  pick  the  grubs  out  of  their  hiding-places.  So  far 
as  my  observations  have  gone  the  holes  made  by  the  woodpeckers  in 
forest  trees  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  inner  bark  rather  than 
for  insects.  But  a  careful  examination  of  woodpeckers  shot  in  conifer- 
ous forests  would  throw  light  on  this  subject 

In  regions  where  the  white  pine  grows  it  is  infested  by  the  Mono- 
hammus.  Tlie  spruce  is  also  often  infested,  but  I  have  not,  seen  clear 
cases  where  either  of  those  trees  have  been  killed  outright  by  this  de- 
structive borer.  But  during  the  past  summer  I  have  seen  on  the  isl- 
ands in  Gasco  Bay  and  taken  out  the  full  grown  larv8d  from  at  least  six 
or  seven  living  firs,  which  must  have  been  killed  by  the  attack  of  this 
borer,  which  has  been  the  evident  cause  of  the  death  of  many  firs  in 
Maine. 

I  have  seen  hundreds,  perhaps  nearly  a  thousand,  dead  firs  whose 
trunks  were  riddled  with  tiie  holes  of  these  borers.  The  spruce  is  less 
frequently  killed,  but  I  have  taken  from  a  dead  tree  tw6  pieces  of  spruce 
bark,  each  about  6  inches  square,  one  containing  sixteen  and  ^e  other 
eighteen  holes  through  which  the  beetle  had  escaped.  PL  YII,  Fig.  1, 
represents  one  .of  these  specimens  of  natural  size. 
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THE  SUGAR-MAPLE  BORER. 
{Olycobiui  9pecio8U8y  Say.) 

ThisdeRtractive  borer,  frliioh  has  been  described  and  figured  in  oar 
Bulletin  on  Forest  Inuects,  is  still  at  work  in  Maine,  where  we  have 
made  such  observations  on  its  egg-laying  habits  and  the  mo4le  of  life  of 
the  freshly-hatched  larva,  that  it  now  seems  possible  to  prevent  its 
entry  into  the  heart- wood  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  bark  in  the  autumn. 

The  burrows,  or  mines,  either  extend  under  the  bark  or  descend  into 
the  wood  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Different  trees  are  variously  at- 
tacked. Where  the  worms  remain  under  the  bark  large  pieces  are 
loosened  and  j^^Mlually  fall  off,  leaving  sometimes  nearly  one  side  of 
the  trunk  bare.  At  the  same  time  the  general  health  of  titie  tree  is  im- 
paired, as  shown  by  the  sparseness  of  the  leaves. 

The  beetles  were  unusually  frequent  in  Brunswick  during  late  July 
and  especially  in  August,  and  at  this  time  lay  their  eggs.  Although 
none  were  found  engagea  in  the  operation,  there  is  little  doubt*  as  will 
be  seen  below,  that  the  process  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  uie  pine- 
borer,  or  Monohammus.  I  found  two  mines  of  this  borer  which  crossed 
each  other,  though  usually  each  follows  an  independent  course,  unless 
much  crowded.  On  a  single  tree  from  one  side  of  which  the  bark  had 
fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  there  were  about 
twelve  ^'  mines,"  or  burrows,  of  which  ten  ran  up  the  trunk.  The  mines 
were  from  15  to  24  inches  long,  one  measuring  2  feet  and  8  inches  in 
length.  At  the  upper  end  the  mines  are  about  |  inch  wide.  The  mine 
either  finally  sinks  deep  in  the  wood  or  extends  all  the  way  under  the 
bark  until  at  the  extreme  end,  where  it  sinks  in  a  little  way  to  form  a  cell, 
or  chamber,  for  the  chrysalis. 

The  trees  die  slowly,  and  where  the  tnmk  has  been  mined  on  one  side 
only  the  tree  lives  on,  though  the  foliage  be  much  thinner.  Trees  may, 
as  we  have  observed,  live  for  at  least  five  or  six  years  with  a  number  of 
borers  in  their  trunks. 

Fresh  from  the  observations  made  on  the  mode  of  egg-laying  in  the 
common  pine-borer,  I  looked,  September  12,  for  the  eggs  or  freshly- 
hatched  larvsB  of  Glycohitis  gpeciosns^  and  found  the  latter  at  once.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  If.  H.,  many  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Harris,  stated  that  the  maple-tree  borer,  on  hatching,  remained  in  the 
bark  through  the  winter.  Upon  examining  a  sugar  max)le  about  2  feet 
in  diameter,  it  was  found  that  twenty  eggs  had  been  laid  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bark  from  near  the  ground  to  where  the  branches 
originated,  a  distance  of  about  10  feet.  The  site  of  oviposition  was 
recognized  by  a  rusty,  irregular  discoloration  of  the  bark  about  the 
size  of  a  cent,  and  especially  by  the  ^^frass,"  or  castings,  which  to  tbe 
length  of  an  inch  or  more  were  attached  like  a  broken  corkscrew  to 
the  bark.  On  cutting  into  the  bark,  the  recently-hatched  larves  (6-7"" 
in  length)  were  found  lying  in  their  mines,  or  burrows,  at  the  depth  of  a 
tenth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch. 

The  burrows  already  made  were  about  an  inch  long,  some  a  little 
longer;  the  larva  usually  mines  upward.  No  eggs  were  found,  but 
they  are  laid  in  obscurely  marked  gashes,  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
usually  near  a  crevice  in  the  bark. 

These  gashes  and  castings  are  readily  discoverable,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  save  these  valuable  shade  trees  by  looking  for  them  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  or  early  spring  and  cutting  out  &e  worms.  The  bee- 
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ties  weie  not  unoommon  at  Branswiok  in  July  and  Angost  the  past 
year.  Of  six  grubs  which  I  cut  oat  over  half  seemed  unhealthy,  per- 
haps diseased  by  the  water  which  had  penetrated  their  mines. 

I  have  recommended  protecting  valuable  shade  trees  by  wrapping 
the  trunks  with  bands  of  cloth  well  saturated  with  kerosene  oil  in 
August  and  September,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  beetles  and  to  destroy 
the  fSreshly-hatched  grubs,  but  since  discovering  how  easily  the  grubs 
and  castings  of  the  freshly-hatched  worms  can  be  detected  a  few  days 
or  weeks  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  easiest 
and  surest  preventive  is  to  cut  out  the  grubs  when  lying  in  their  au- 
tumn and  winter  quarters  just  under  the  suifioce  of  the  bark.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  the  fully-grown  worms  in  their  '^mines^ 
or  burrows,  since  the  latter  extend  up  the  tree  either  directly  under  the 
bark  or  are  sunken  in  the  wood.  On  one  tree  nearly  destroyed  by  this 
borer,  out  of  about  fourteen  mines  twelve  extended  upward.  Hence 
it  Js  useless  to  try  to  find  the  hole  and  inject  oil  into  it  There  now 
seems  no  reason  why  valuable  shade  maple  trees  should  not  be  saved 
by  a  few  hours'  close  observation  and  removal  of  the  young  grubs,  say 
in  September  or  October. 

THE  POPLAB-BORER. 

{Saperda  cdlearata  Say.) 

This  borer  has  been  destructive  to  poplar  trees  on  the  shores  of  Oasco 
Bay,  especially  at  the  head  of  the  bay  west  of  Harpswell  Neck,  where 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  its  work  by  ex-Governor  J.  L.  Chamberlain, 
on  whose  estate  at  New  Wharf  a  number  of  trees  had  died.  The  trees 
in  August  are  seen  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  disease  by  the  leaves 
curling  and  withering.  The  presence  of  the  larva  within  is  easily  de- 
tected by  the  masses  of  castings  resembling  sawdust,  which  are  thrown 
out  of  the  holes  and  falls  down  the  trunk  to  the  ground. 

Upon  cutting  down  the  trees  and  splitting  them  open,  not  only  the 
fully-grown  larva,  or  grub,  but  also  one  or  two  pup®  and  several  beetles 
were  found,  the  latter  ready  to  issue  from  their  holes.  As  many  as  eight 
or  ten  larvas  were  found  mining  in  a  portion  of  a  poplar  trunk  10  inches 
long  and  5  inches  in  diameter. 

The  wood  was  perforated  in  all  directions,  running  under  the  bark 
part  of  the  way  and  sinking  in  various  directions  into  the  wood,  some 
of  them  extending  side  by  side  along  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  longer  n 
mines  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  a  centimeter,  or  four-tenths 
of,  and  at  times  half,  an  inch  in  diameter.  Part  of  the  mine  is  more  or 
less  stuffed  with  long,  slender  chips  gnawed  off  by  the  larva. 

The  worm  and  beetle  have  been  already  described  and  figured  in 
Bulletin  7  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Gommission,  p.  118. 


IV8E0T8  AFFECTDTO  FALL  WHEAT. 

By  F.  M.  WxBSTBR)  Special  Agent 
THE  WHBAT-STBAW  ISOSOMA. 

{lioiofna  tritici  Biley.) 

On  the  8th  of  May,  in  a  field  of  flail  wheat  near  Bloomington,  111., 
which  had  produced  a  crop  of  the  same  cereal  the  previous  seasou,  I 
captured  two  wingless  females  of  this  species,  which  were  placed  in 
alcohol. 
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This  vas  the  first  time  the  insect  had  been  observed  in  this  locality, 
being  far  north  of  any  section  of  the  State  previously  known  to  have 
been  infested.  Du  Quoin,  in  fact,  was  about  its  supposed  northern 
limit. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  same  field,  two  additional  apterous  fe- 
males were  found. 

These  were  at  once  taken  home,  and  also  a  quantity  of  the  growing 
grain,  which  was  transplanted  to  a  flower-pot.  My  insects  were  placed 
on  the  grain  and  covered  with  a  large  glass,  through  which  I  could  ob 
serve  all  that  transpired  within.  During  the  first  day  of  their  confine- 
ment they  appeared  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  attempting  to  escape,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  11th,  that  I  noticed 
any  disposition  to  oviposit. 

On  this  evening  both  females  had  been  observed  for  a  couple  of  hours 
continually  running  up  and  down  the  wheat-plants.  Suddenly  one  of 
them  stopped,  and,  pushing  herself  as  far  away  from  the  straw  as  pos- 
sible, by  throwing  her  legs  directly  beneath  her  and  straightening  them 
out,  threw  the  abdomen  forward  and  beneath  her  body,  and  as  it  recoiled 
toward  its  normal  x>osition  the  point  of  the  ovipositor  caught  in  the 
straw  and  opened  from  the  groove  along  the  abdomen,  much  as  the 
Slade  of  a  pocket-knife  half  opens  from  the  handle.  Then,  by  drawing 
the  straw  toward  her,  and  bracing  the  ovipositor  with  the  abdomen  to 
keep  it  straight,  she  was  enabled  to  force  its  entire  length  into  the  plant, 
her  body  being  now  fiat  on  the  surface,  the  legs  in  the  same  position  as 
when  at  rest. 

To  recover  the  ovipositor  she  placed  her  feet  against  the  plant,  push- 
ing it  &om  her  until  the  body  assumed  nearly  the  same  arched  position 
as  at  first.  When  withdrawn  the  ovipositor  at  once  sprung  back  to  its 
place  in  the  abdominal  groove.  These  movements  occupied  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  minutes,  provided  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
withdrawing  the  ovipositor.  ' 

ThiS|  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  as  on  one  occasion,  which 
came  under  my  notice,  twenty  minutes  were  consumed  in  the  recovery 
alone. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  singly,  as  I  noticed  that  the 
female  at  once  began  the  task  of  again  puncturing  the  straw  at  a  little 
distance  away.  On  the  next  morning  the  second  female  was  observed  to 
oviposit,  and  both  were  very  busily  engaged  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  in  the  evening  I  noticed  they  were  less  active,  seem- 
ing much  fatigued,  and  the  work  being  accomplished  with  greater  effort, 
so  that  I  was  little  surprised  on  the  next  morning,  the  14th,  to  find  them 
both  dead  about  the  plants. 

The  ovaries  of  one  were  examined  and  found  to  be  free  of  eggs,  show- 
ing th£tt  she  had  finished  her  work. 

During  this  time  the  fields  had  been  searched  assiduously  for  others, 
and  I  continued  to  do  so  without  success  until  the  16th,  when  another 
feuiale  was  captured  in  the  same  field  where  the  others  had  been  ob- 
tained, and,  like  them,  wingless. 

She  was  placed  in  alcohol  and  soon  after  dissected,  and  the  ovaries 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  eggs. 

I  then  began,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  tissue  of  the  straw  in  which  my  confined  females  had  oviposited, 
and,  although  I  spent  many  hours  in  the  search,  and  more  than  once 
felt  sure  I  had  found  the  eggs,  was  at  last  obligea  to  give  up  in  despair, 
not  wishing  to  sacrifice  moi'e  of  my  supply  of  now  precious  plants. 
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The  egg,  as  found  in  the  ovaries,  may  be  described  as  follows :  Oolor 
"White.  Form  gonrd-shaped,  the  globular  part  measuring  0.21™"*  in 
lengUi  and  O.U""*  broad;  the  stem  0.35°»°»  long  and  0.04°»™  broad,  the 
entire  length  being  0.56°^. 

This  was  the  last  wingless  female  I  was  able  to  secure,  although  the 
search  was  continued  during  the  entire  month.  On  May  28  two  of  the 
potted  wheat  plants  were  examined,  and  to  my  surprise  each  contained 
a  two-thirds-^crown  larva  in  the  space  below  the  upper  intemode.  A 
careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  larvsd  that  could  have  emanated  fVom 
the  eggs  deposited  in  the  plants  two  weeks  previous. 

On  tiie  1st  of  June,  however,  I  found  a  minute  larva  on  the  inside  of 
the  single  po.  ted  plant  examined. 

As  it  becane  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Illinois  at  once  and  locate 
elsewhere^  all  observations  in  this  field  were  necessarily  put  at  an  end. 
The  remainder  of  my  potted  plants  were  taken  with  me,  and  on  reach- 
ing my  destii  ation  were  placed  in  a  newly-constructed  breeding-cage. 

From  one  cf  these  plants,  on  June  7, 1  took  a  small  larva,  and  on  the 
20th  a  wingless  female  appeared  in  the  cage,  and  on  the  23d  I  took  a 
second  adult  from  another  plant.  This  last  was  also  a  female,  but  with 
aborted  wing  ?,  and  had  died  before  making  her  way  out  of  the  straw. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  either  of  these  adults  or  the  larv» 
found  in  the  slants  on  May  28  could  have  developed  from  eggs  depos- 
ited by  females  which  had  passed  the  previous  winter  in  last  year's 
stubble  or  straw,  as  the  spring  of  the  present  year  was  cold  and  back- 
ward. It  is  more  probable  that  they  wintered  in  the  new  wheat  as  larvae, 
the  eggs  having  been  deposited  the  previous  autumn,  which  was  excep- 
tionally mild  nntil  quite  late  in  the  season,  thereby  maturing  females 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  the  winter  as  pupae.  Since  coming 
to  Indiana,  the  4th  of  June,  but  two  adults  of  the  common  form  have 
come  under  riy  observation.  One  of  these  was  captured  in  a  Held  of 
timothy  on  June  12.  The  other  was  bred  July  21  from  wheat  straw  re- 
moved from  tue  field  on  the  18th.  Both  of  these  possessed  well-devel- 
oped wings. 

In  all  fields  of  wheat  or  rye  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington 
and  Kormal,  JU.,  I  found  in  considerable  numbers  a  form  of  Isosoma 
much  larger,  poissessing  fully  developed  wings^  and  in  several  minor 
features  £ffei'ing  from  the  common  form  of  trittci.* 

On  May  29,  while  searching  for  larvae  in  growing  wheat  in  the  field 
from  which  my  potted  plants  were  taken,  I  noticed  a  plant  the  npper 
and  younger  leaves  of  which  were  dead  and  discolored,  as  if  some  in- 
sect had  been  at  work  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem. 

On  examinr.tion  I  found  just  below  the  affected  part  a  pupa,  which 
unquestionably  belonged  to  this  larger  form  of  Isosa^na.  There  was, 
moreover,  ample  proof  that  the  larva  had  previously  inhabited  the 
same  quartern. 

On  the  31s  3  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  potted  plants  began  to  show 
some  peculiar,  ties  of  growth,  while  there  was  no  indication  of  forming 
any  head.  There  was  an  abnormal  gall-like  development  of  the  sheath 
where  the  head  should  have  appeared.  On  opening  this  a  larva,  much 
too  large  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  form  of  tritiei^  was  found  within, 
having  evidently  subsisted  in  and  about  the  npper  joint 

I  visited  th«)  field  again  before  leaving  for  Indiana,  but  oould  obtain 
no  additional  larvae  or  pupae,  and  my  potted  phmts  taken  with  me  con- 
tained none. 

*  This  18  the  t  pedes  described  as  lioaoma  grands  in  a  preyious  part  of  this  re- 
port (p.  358).— C.  V.  B. 
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On  Jane  6,  however,  I  was  gratifled  to  find  females  of  the  same 
form  in  considerable  numbers  ovipositing  in  wheat  about  Oxford,  Ind. 
These  were  also  provided  with  fully  developed  wings,  and,  in  fact,  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  single  example  wingless  or  even  with  aborted  wings. 

The  next  day  I  found  a  pupa  in  a  growing  wheat-plant,  and  in 
another  which  was  dying  at  the  top  precisely  like  the  plant  in  the 
Bloomington,  111.,  field,  in  which  I  found  the  pupa  May  29, 1  found  a 
fully  developed  adult  alive,  and,  to  all  appearances,  about  to  emerge. 

In  both  cases  the  plants  had  reached  the  height  oi  only  a  few  incbes, 
with  scarcely  any  stem,  but  an  unnatural  growth  of  leaf. 

The  adults  continued  quite  abundant  until  about  the  Idth  of  June, 
when  they  began  to  decrease  in  numbers.  The  last  one  noticed  was 
taken  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

They  seemed  to  fly  about  freely,  and  I  found  them  in  all  fields  of 
wheat  or  rye  examined,  even  though  the  previous  crop  had  been  of 
com,  although  they  were  considerably  more  abundant  where  the  pres- 
ent was  the  third  crop  of  wheat  than  where  it  was  the  first. 

In  every  case,  so  far  as  I  observed,  they  invariably  oviposited  directly 
in  the  upper  joint,  and  their  instinct  in  detecting  its  location  even  when 
covered  with  the  sheath  was  infallible. 

I  feel  quite  confident,  however,  that  future  observations  will  show 
that  they  do  oviposit  lower  down  in  the  plant  earlier  in  the  season, 
when  it  is  more  tender.  For  while  I  have  never  found  any  indication 
that  the  young  larvse,  after  hatching,  made  their  way  downwards,  their 
track  upward  was  very  apparent  in  the  joint,  and  also  the  actual  num- 
ber of  larv£B  found  in  and  above  the  upper  joint  later  in  the  season 
fails  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  females  observed  ovipositing. 
Moreover,  I  failed  to  find  these  adults  any  more  numerous  in  fields 
where  last  year's  straw  stacks  were  still  standing  than  where  the  straw 
had  been  removed  and  threshed  elsewhere. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  larvse  of  these  l80S(ma  very  seldom 
work  downwards  into  the  joint  until  full  grown,  and  then  only  to  exca- 
vate a  cell  in  which  to  transform.  This  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  but  when  we  find  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  these  upper  joints  are  removed  with  the  straw,  while,  if  the 
grain  is  harvested  at  the  usual  height,  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  joints 
next  below  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  the  field,  we  shall  find 
that  it  may  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  future  life  of  the  in- 
sect whether  it  is  located  a  little  lower  down  or  higher  up  in  the  straw. 

I  have  secured  abundant  material,  both  of  larv»  and  of  straw,  in 
which  I  know  the  larger  form  has  oviposited,  but  have  not  yet  attempted 
to  separate  the  two  forms  of  larvae. 

Assuming  that  both  are  tritidj  I  find  by  a  series  of  examinations 
made  June  25,  July  1  and  9,  that  of  90  straws  from  the  same  field,  81 
contained  136  larv»,  the  remaining  nine  being  uninfested. 

By  examining  the  straw  at  different  dates,  the  total  number  of  larvsB 
would  include  many  that  would  have  been  destroyed  by  parasites  later, 
and  also  any  hatched  after  the  25th  of  June.  The  number  actually  de- 
veloping from  90  straws  will  be  determined  another  year.  These  136 
larvse  were  distributed  in  the  straw  as  follows,  each  joint  including 
with  it  the  intervening  space  between  it  and  the  next  above,  or,  if  the 
first,  between  it  and  the  head: 

Number  in  first  joint .< 17 

Number  in  second  Joint • 77 

Number  in  third  joint * •• «.«  3*^ 

Number  in  fourth  Joint .*.  •••.  IC 
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This  field  was  harvested  on  July  11,  being  cnt  the  usual  height  from 
the  ground,  and  on  the  next  day  I  examined  90  harvested  straws  and 
found  in  them  25  larvse.  This,  I  think,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  percent- 
age of  larvffi  the  farmer  removes  from  the  field  in  the  straw. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  sheaves  I  found  that,  while  the  first 
joints  were  ulinost  invariably  removed  with  the  grain,  comparatively 
few  of  tho»e.  of  i  hn  M#>cond  were  included,  the  stmw  having  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  b«eu  ^evei'ed  between  the  two. 

In  this  way,  larvie  between  the  first  and  second  joints,  or  in  the  lat- 
ter, were  at  once  placed  largely  at  the  mercy  of  numerous  carnivorous 
foes,  frotu  whom  they  had  previously  been  secure.  The  larvsB,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  where  they  had  not  already  ensconced  themselves  in 
the  soft  walls  of  tlie  inside  of  the  straw,  as  they  sometimes  do,  hail 
burrowed  down  into  the  joint  and  lay  awaiting  the  time  when  they  were 
to  pupate.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  large  and  small  being  pro- 
miscuously distributed  throughout  the  straw. 

Parasites. — There  are  at  least  six  of  these  which  have  to  a  consider- 
able exteut  reduced  the  Isosama  larvae  in  point  of  numbers.  Two  of  the 
most  efiicient  in  this  work  are  Hymenoptera  (Sticianotus  isosamati^  Biley, 
and  Eupelmm  allynii  French),  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  infested 
straws  in  June,  and  by  September  10  the  young  larvse  have  hatched, 
destroyed  their  victims,  transformed  to  the  adult,  and  escaped  irom 
the  straw.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested  the  larvae  thus  exposed, 
as  prijviously  explained,  are  rapidly  depleted  in  numbers  by  two  other 
foes. 

One  of  these  is  the  larva  of  a  Carabid,  LeptotraoheluB  dorsalU  Fab.,  a 
slender,  somewhat  depressed  larva  S^^  in  length,  which  descends  into 
the  stubble  and  devours  both  the  Isosoma  larva  and  that  of  ^e  Hymen- 
opterous  parasite,  should  it  chance  to  be  there. 

When  full  grown  it  stops  the  aperture  by  which  it  entered  with  a 
pellet,  constructed  from  bits  of  tlie  interior  substance  of  the  stubble, 
which  it  tears  off  with  its  jaws,  and  in  a  short  time  enters  the  pupa 
stage,  transforming  to  the  adult  a  few  days  later. 

Curiously  enough,  during  the  time  it  occupies  the  stubble  in  the 
larva  and  pupa  stages  it  sometimes  falls  a  victim  to  the  second  of  these 
two  parasites,  viz.,  the  mite  Heteropua  ventricomu  Kewport,  which  enters 
the  stubble  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose,  but  whose  sense  of  dis- 
crimination is  rather  poorly  developed,  and,  although  infinitely  the 
smaller  of  the  three,  is  finally  victorious  over  the  Isogama  larva,  its 
parasite,  and  their  mutual  enemy,  the  Lq^totracheliM  larva. 

This  mite,  whose  habits  I  have  studied  before,*  is  a  very  convenient 
parasite,  and  will  make  its  way  where  the  others  would  fail,  if  there  is 
the  minutest  avenue  by  which  it  can  reach  its  victim.  I  shall  refer  to 
it  again  farther  on. 

WHEAT  AND  GRASS  SAW-FLY. 

(Family  Tenthredinidw.) 

My  acquaintance  with  this  insect  has  so  far  been  confined  to  the 
larvsd  only,  having  first  found  it  in  that  stage  in  considerable  abund- 
ance on  the  14th  of  May. 

They  were  at  this  time  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  in  a  field  near 
Bloomington,  111.    At  first  I  thought  they  came  from  a  piece  of  woods 

*  See  Twelfth  Report  of  State  EntomoloeiBt  of  Illinois,  pp.  144-154.  Bonnd  in  the 
frans.  Depwi;.  of  Agrloaltore  of  lUinois,  vol.  XX,  1880. 
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near  by,  but  later,  when  I  fonnd  the  larvte  abundant  ftiUy  3  miles  from 
any  woods,  it  seemed  improbable  that  either  larvae  or  adults  had — iMB 
year  at  least— been  of  sylvan  habits. 

I  found  very  small  larvse  in  the  center  of  a  large  wheat-field,  much 
too  far  from  the  margin  to  lead  to  even  the  supposition  that  they  had 
originated  outside  of  the  field. 

When  I  first  observed  them  they  were  from  4~™  to  12°^  in  length, 
raliier  slender,  and  of  a  uniform  green  color.  Toward  the  last  of  May, 
as  they  became  more  fully  developed,  there  appeared  to  be  two  forms, 
differing  somewhat  in  color  and  contour  of  the  body. 

One  form  when  full  grown  was  20"™  in  length,  tapering  very  gradu- 
ally but  uniformly  from  the  head  posteriorly.  Color  green,  with  the 
exception  of  two  narrow  and  rather  indistinct  lines  along  the  back, 
separated  by  a  narrow  line  of  the  same  green  color  as  the  body,  and  a 
wider  lateral  white  line  just  above  the  spiracles.  Head  green,  eyes 
blade,  and  mandibles  brown. 

Some  individuals  of  this  form  became  full  grown,  and  on  the  29th  of 
May  descended  a  few  inches  into  the  earth,  and  by  the  31st  had  con- 
structed brown  cocoons.  As  there  were  many  half-grown  worms  still 
on  the  plants  in  my  breeding-cage,  and  as  I  afterwards  found  an  imma- 
ture larva  near  Oxford,  Ind.,  on  grass  the  27th  of  June,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  season  of  oviposition  is  somewhat  protracted. 

The  other  form,  when  full  grown,  is  21°*"*  in  length,  with  the  thoracic 
segments — the  first  in  particular — ^rather  robust,  the  others  gradually 
diminishing  posteriorly.  Although  when  young  the  larvae  have  a  green- 
ish color,  it  gradually  disappears  as  they  reach  maturity,  the  skin  tiien 
beingof  a  dingy  white  and,  above,  having  the  appearance  of  being  drawn 
over  a  very  dark  substance  beneath,  which  gives  to  the  larvae  a  slate- 
colored  cast.  It  has,  like  the  other,  a  lateral  white  stripe,  but  along 
the  upper  margin  of  this  stripe  is  a  row  of  black  spots,  one  on  each  seg- 
ment, and  one  on  the  neck ;  a  black  Y-shaped  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
three  anterior  legs,  and  a  short,  interrupted,  transverse  black  line  across 
the  base  of  each  proleg,  except  the  anal.  The  prolegs  also  have  a  black 
ring  encircling  them  at  the  joint.  Head  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow, 
eyes  black,  mandibles  brown.  Like  the  other  form  they  mature  from 
the  last  of  May  until  about  the  20th  of  June  and  descend  into  the  earth. 
Both  were  quite  abundant  about  Oxford,  Ind.,  but  were  found  much 
more  common  on  timothy  than  upon  wheat.  They  do  not  coil  up  upon 
the  plant  when  feeding,  but  their  movements  when  thus  employed  are 
much  like  those  of  the  army  worm  (Letioania  Mnipuncta)  when  similarly 
engaged.  When  disturbed  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  remain  in  a 
coiled  position  perfectly  motionless. 

No  adults  have  yet  emerged  from  their  cocoons  in  the  earth,  nor  will 
they  now  be  likely  to  do  so  before  April  or  May. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  before  I  knew  anything  of  these  larvaa  affecting 
wheat,  I  found  in  a  wheat-field  near  Bloomington,  HI.,  a  small  brown 
cocoon  which,  as  I  recollect,  was  like  those  which  these  larvre  construct. 

On  opening  it  I  found  it  contained  a  green  pupa.  Both  pupa  and 
cocoon  were  placed  in  a  box,  but  in  my  change  of  location  the  cocoon 
was  separated  and  lost,  the  pupa  failing  to  develop. 

I  am  confident  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  these  larvse 
under  consideration,  and  was  thrown  up  by  the  plow  the  faU  previous 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  this  yearns  crop — ^wheat  having  been  raised 
on  the  ground  the  preceding  season. 

Parasites. — While  passing  through  a  field  of  wheat,  in  May,  I  saw  one 
of  these  worms  a  short  distance  from  me  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
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species  oi  Ophian  that  had  evidently  just  punctured  it  with  its  oviposi- 
tor and  was  still  attached  to  it.  But  before  I  could  secure  them  the 
Ophion  had  escaped  and  the  larva  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I  failed  to 
And  it. 

In  June  I  found  a  larva  with  the  eggs  of  some  species  of  Taahma  at 
tached  to  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  thoracic  segments. 

THE  WHEAT  MIDGE. 

(DipUm  triiiei  Kirby.) 

I  first  observed  the  larvae  of  this  insect  on  the  Gtli  of  June,  two  days 
after  locating  in  Indiana. 

The  larvsB  have  not  been  excessively  abundant  on  wheat,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  done  any  serious  injury. 

Their  non-destmctiveness,  however,  was.  to  a  considerable  extent,  I 
think,  due  to  the  ravages  among  them  oi  MegilJa  maculata  and  tiieir 
larvae,  Poddbrus  tomentostis  and  three  species  of  Telephoridce^  aU  of  which 
were  very  abundant  aboi;t  the  heads  during  June. 

While  I  have  detected  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Megilla 
larvae,  in  the  act  of  feeding  upon  the  pollen,  and  the  Poddbrus  feeding 
on  the  kernel,  their  movements  unmistakably  indicated  that  they  were 
in  search  of  other  food.  I  did  not  make  it  a  special  point  to  study  the 
midge  until  after  the  middle  of  July,  when  I  placed  a  large  quantity  of 
badly-infested  heads  of  rye  in  a  box  with  earth  in  order  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  larvae. 

From  these  heads  of  rye  I  bred,  during  the  remainder  of  July,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  adult  midges,  and  they  also  appeared  occasionally 
in  ttie  box  during  August,  although  I  had  removed  the  head  of  rye  on 
the  31st  of  July. 

On  August  29 1  saw  an  adult  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  of  one  of  my 
breeding-cages  in  which  I  had  growing  wheat. 

Several  times  since  the  1st  of  September  I  have  noticed  a  repetition 
of  this,  altJiough  my  cages  are  at  least  half  of  a  mile  from  any  field 
where  wheat  or  rye  was  grown  the  present  season,  or  firom  where  any 
has  been  threshed. 

From  the  4th  to  the  15th  of  September  I  not  only  found  larvae  in  con- 
siderable abundance  under  the  sheath  of  volunteer  wheat,  but  adults, 
too,  in  the  same  situation,  and  also  on  the  outside  of  the  plants  and 
hovering  about  the  upper  leaves. 

From  a  quantity  of  this  wheat  placed  in  a  breeding-cage  on  Septem- 
ber 7  appeared  three  or  four  adults.  These  were  all  removed  on  the 
10th,  but  the  second  day  after  two  others  were  found  in  the  cage.  The 
history  of  this  volunteer  wheat  is  as  follows:  During  the  time  inter- 
vening between  the  harvesting  and  removal  of  the  wheat  from  a  field, 
stock  from  an  a^yoining  pasture  broke  into  the  field,  and  in  nibbling  the 
sheaves  in  the  shocks,  shelled  off  and  rattled  downward  to  the  gound 
considerable  wheat 

These  shocks  were  removed  on  August  14,  the  wheat  thus  shelled  off 
immediately  taking  root  and  springing  up  where  they  had  stood,  and 
by  September  1  had  formed  a  thick  mass  of  growing  grain« 

THE  AMERICAN  MEROMYZA. 

{Meromyza  amerioana  Fitch.) 

This  species  has  been  recently  so  thoroughly  studied  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes  in  his  second  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Illinois,  that  I 
made  no  speciid  effort  to  follow  it  through  the  season,  but  kept  it  in 
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view,  and  I  refer  to  it  here  in  order  to  add  a  few  observations  to  its 
history. 

I  have  only  observed  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  Ind.,  and  my  first 
note  bears  the  date  of  Jnne  6,  when  I  captored  two  adults  in  a  field  of 
wheat. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  same  field,  in  a  dwarfed  stool  about  3  inches  high, 
I  took  a  nearly  full-grown  larva^  which  had  apparently  followed  the 
central  leaf  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant  upward  to  a  point  slightly 
below  where  the  upper  leaves  began  to  diverge,  and  hence  was  not  at 
this  time  in  the  stem,  but  among  the  leaves. 

On  June  16  another  larva,  also  nearly  mature,  was  found  in  the  upper 
joint  of  a  growing  straw  in  the  same  field.  A  week  later,  many  with* 
ering  heads  were  noticed  in  the  field,  the  effects  of  the  larvcB  in  the 
straws.    Puparia  were  observed  on  June  24. 

On  July  18,  adults^  bred  from  straw  obtained  from  this  field  a  few 
days  previous,  were  copulating,  other  adults  continuing  to  appear  up 
to  the  26th.  I  have  no  record  of  them  through  August,  but  on  the  5th 
of  September  swept  a  number  of  adults  from  volunteer  wheat.  Adults 
W6re  bred  from  volunteer  wheat  October  1,  and  were  swept  from  a  field 
of  young  wheat  October  6. 

Pur€Utitei. — ^Ihe  mite,  Seteropus  tentricoms,  was  again  encountered  aS 
a  parasite,  and  as  the  Meromyza  larvae  frequently  cut  off,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  the  straws  which  they  infest,  these  minute  lustK^ts  find  them 
a  much  easier  prey  than  the  larvsB  of  Isosoma  irititA. 

Three  times  during  the  present  season  I  have  found  Dipterous  larvse, 
other  than  this  species,  affecting  the  culms  of  wheat  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Meromyza^  and  up  t/o  tlii^  time,  in  two  cases,  have  bred 
the  adult  But  my  material  and  notes  ai^  not  at  this  time  in  a  shape 
to  enable  me  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  life-history  of  these  in- 
sects, and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  making 
my  final  report. 

THE  FLEA-LIKE  NEQRO-BUG. 
{Thyreocoris  puKoariuSj  Germ.) 

The  study  of  this  species  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  breeding, 
and  thereby  settling  the  date  of  oviposition  and  hatching;  also  of  re- 
cording these  and  such  other  facts  as  I  might  be  able  to  get  in  their 
life-history  not  hitherto  published. 

It  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  known  to  affect  wheat,  and  I 
have  not  observed  them  doing  any  great  injury. 

Adults  were  observed  copulating  on  IMay  9,  and  were  at  once  confined 
on  wheat  under  glass,  being  fed  on  ripe  strawberries.  The  females  be- 
gan to  oviposit  on  the  20th,  placing  their  eggs  singly  on  the  leaves  and 
sheath  of  the  grain. 

On  the  20th,  after  depositing  a  few  eggs  in  the  intervening  time,  they 
made  their  escape. 

The  eggs  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Length,  f"":  diameter.  |"™;  form  elongate,  oval;  and  when  first  de- 
posited the  color  is  shining,  very  light  orange,  which  gradually  deep- 
ens until  just  previous  to  hatching,  when  it  is  a  livid  red.  One  of  these 
eggs  deposited  on  May  21  hatched  June  6,  the  larvae  being  f ™™  in 
length,  brown  anteriorly,  and  red,  barred  with  brown,  posteriorly  5  legs 
yellow. 

Jnne  7,  adults  were  still  observed  in  fields  of  wheat  in  considerable 
numbers. 
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I  only  saw  the  young  on  wheat  in  one  or  two  cases  during  the  season. 
And  on  July  24,  adults,  undoubtedly  of  the  same  brood,  were  observed 
congregated  in  great  numbers  on  and  about  the  buds  or  evening  prim- 
rose. 

THE  TARNISHED  PLANT-BUG. 

{Lygus  lineolaris^  Beanv.) 

I  have  here  to  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  depredations  of  which 
this  insect  has  been  accused. 

Late  in  June  and  early  in  July  I  observed  both  pupae  and  adults 
puncturing  the  kernels  of  wheat  and  extracting  the  milk,  thus  causing 
them  to  shrivel  and  dry  up,  or  to  become  moldy  and  discolored. 

Although  in  numbers  they  were  not  excessively  abundant,  each  time 
an  individual  satisfied  its  hunger  in  this  manner  it  must  necessarily 
have  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  kernel  it  punctured. 

THE  SOLDIER-BUG. 

{Podi8ii8  sp.t) 

An  nndetermined  species  of  Podisus  affected  wheat  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding^  but  in  the  larval  as  well  as  in  the  pupal  and  adult 
stages.  Besides,  being  the  more  common  of  the  two  species,  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  major  part  of  the  damage.  I  have  attributed  to 
these  two  species  and  the  wheat  midge  a  damage  of  about  5  per  cent,  to 
the  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  Ind.,  but  am  not  now  able  to  draw 
the  line  definitely  between  the  work  of  the  midge  and  the  two  Hemiptera. 

THE  FIELD-CRICKET. 
{0}yllu9  abbreviatus  Serv.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  interest  that  I  noted  on  my  first  excursion  to 
the  wheat- fields  after  my  arrival  in  Indiana,  on  the  4th  of  June,  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  stubble  2  or  3  inches  in  height  in  the  fields  of 
growing  grain. 

Scattei^  about  some  of  these  were  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants 
thus  cut  off.  and  while  in  some  cases  these  straws  were  withered  and 
bleached,  others  seemed  freshly  cut.  Although  I  visited  this  field  daily, 
and  each  morning  observed  a  few  additional  freshly-cut  straws,  it  was 
not  until  the  16th  of  June  that  I  obtained  any  clew  to  the  author  of 
this  mischief. 

On  making  my  usual  rounds  on  this  morning,  I  happened  to  observe 
one  of  our  field  crickets  coolly  cut  off  a  fine  straw,  and  on  seeing  me 
suddenly,  it  dodged  out  of  sight.  I  noticed  these  crickets  at  their  work 
a  number  of  times  afterwards,  and  found  in  flieir  burrows  tender  leaves 
and  often  parts  of  the  heads  which  they  had  evidently  dragged  from 
where  they  had  felled  them. 

Judging  &om  the  nature  of  these  fragments  they  appeared  to  prefer 
the  tender  leaves  and  stems  to  the  heads,  but  fed  upon  both. 

As  the  grain  neared  maturity,  from  the  excrement  about  larger  areas 
of  harvested  plots,  and  the  elongate  little  coverts  so  thoroughly  asso- 
ciated with  our  common  gray  rabbit  {Lepus  sylvaticus  Bach.)  being  so 
f]:«quent  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  also,  the  inference  was  very 
strong  that  the  crickets-were  not  alone  responsible  for  the  injury.    On 
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October  6,  however,  the  cricket  was  again  seen  at  work  cutting  off 
young  wheat-stems. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  RYE. 

All  insects  observed  affecting  this  grain  to  any  extent  have  pre- 
viously been  considered  under  the  head  of  Wheat  Insec.tA^  and  hence 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

I  have  noted  several  others  injurious  in  fields  of  rye^  but  these  will 
be  considered  in  a  later  report. 

The  two  grains,  wheat  and  rye,  are  so  closely  allied  tliat  any  insect 
found  affecting  one  may  be  conHdently  looked  for  on  the  other. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  OATS. 

Of  all  our  small  grains  this  is  the  least  affected  by  injurious  insects. 
Many  species  that  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  both  wheat  and  rye 
do  not  affect  oats  in  the  slightest  degree. 

A  notable  case  is  that  of  the  larvse  of  the  Wheat  and  Grass  Saw- 
fly,  which  will  perish  of  starvation  when  confined  upon  fresh,  tender 
shoots  of  growing  oats. 

No  injuries  of  any  moment  to  this  grain  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  I  shall  notice  but  one  insect  in  relation  to  it. 

THE  STALK-BORER. 
{Oortyna  nitela  Guen.) 

On  the  7th  of  May,  while  walking  through  a  field  of  oats  near  Bloom- 
ington,  HI.,  I  noticed  that  the  central  vertical  leaf  was,  in  numerous 
cases,  withering,  and  in  others  dead  and  brown. 

On  examination  of  the  affected  plants  I  found  that  the  heart  of  the 
stem  had  been  eaten,  and  I  had  examined  but  two  before  I  found  a 
larva  of  a  Oortynay  which  in  all  probability  was  that  of  niteUij  that 
was  engaged  in  feeding  in  the  young  stem  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  larvae  at  this  time  were  from  2™"  to  3"*°*  in  lengtl,  and  I  found 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  field  10  to  15  rods  from  t*ie  margin,  a 
distance  they  could  by  no  possibility  have  traveled.  I  found  many 
young  larviB  in  the  stems  of  grass  along  the  margin  of  tJie  field,  some 
of  which  were  larger  than  those  found  in  the  oats.  I  ako  found  that 
these  larvae  in  the  grasses  moved  from  one  shoot,  as  it  withered  and 
died,  to  another,  and  that  the  first  soon  became  shriveled  and  disap- 
]>eared,  while  from  its  base  young  shoots  at  once  sprung*  up  and  took 
its  iilace,  so  that  the  number  of  affected  stems  visible  at  one  time  offered 
no  i-eliable  data  as  to  the  number  of  larvie  infesting  tht^  grass  or  the 
number  of  shoots  they  had  destroyed. 

The  Held  under  consideration  had  been  planted  with  corn  tJie  pre- 
vious year,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month  (AprJ)  plowed  and 
sown  with  oats. 

At  the  time  of  my  observations  the  grain  was  about  2  inches  high, 
and  had,  as  yet,  but  one  lateral  leaf,  and,  as  near  as  I  could  recollect, 
had  made  its  appearance  above  the  suiface  of  the  ground  about  the 
22d  of  April.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  eggs  were  deposited  in  this 
field  prior  to  this  time. 

The  point  at  which  the  larvie  had  entered  the  plants  was  plainly  in- 
dicated by  a  small  cavity  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bulb  just 
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above  where  the  fibrous  roots  are  pat  forth,  which  cavity  connected 
with  the  upper  channel  in  the  stem. 

As  late  as  the  21st  of  May  I  found  these  larv»,  now  frequently  5"°» 
in  length,  still  working  in  the  young  plants,  and,  although  making  their 
way  upward,  they  were  still  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

From  the  7th  of  May  until  the  16th  I  examined  mauy  fields  of  later- 
sown  oats,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  larvaa  in  them,  neither  in  fall 
wheat  nor  rye,  although  they  were  abundant  in  the  grass  along  the  mar- 
gin of  these  same  fields,  the  stems  of  fall-sown  grain  evidently  being 
too  tough  for  the  very  young  larv». 

I  also  sugared  for  the  moths  every  evening  during  this  time  about 
the  grain  fields,  but  obtained  no  motiis. 

These  obscFvations,  I  think,  go  to  show  the  correctness  of  our  pres- 
ent theory,  viz.,  that  the  moths  hibernate  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  deposit  their  eggs  in  grasses,  and  from  thence  the  larviR  distrib- 
ute themselves  over  the  fields  later  in  the  season.  Or  they  may,  as  I 
have  shown,  oviposit  on  early  spring  grain. 

I  believe  we  shall  find  that  these  eggs  are  deposited,  as  a  rule,  prior 
to  the  1st  of  May.  I  also  believe  that  during  the  latter  two-thirds  of 
their  larval  stage  these  insects  are  rather  more  nomadic  in  their  habits 
than  we  have  supposed,  or  else  are,  when  frt>m  half  to  two-thirds  grown, 
overtaken  with  a  mania  for  moving. 

In  sweeping  grasses  in  June  I  have  found  these  larvae  as  abundant  in 
my  net  as  any  other  species,  and  frequently  observed  them  traveling 
about  from  place  to  place.  The  first  moths  were  taken  at  Oxford,  Ind., 
on  August  20. 


BEPOET  UPOH  IXrSECTS  APFECTIirO  THE  HOP  ASTD  THE  CEAH 

BEEE7. 

By  J.  B.  Smith,  Special  Agent. 

HOP  INSECTS. 

Having  last  year  watched  the  Aphides  until  the  crop  was  gathered, 
the  poles  stacked,  and  the  old  vines  piled  for  burning,  and  having  de- 
termined the  probability  that  during  the  winter  they  lived  on  the  roots 
in  some  form,  I  visited  Gooperstown  early  in  spring  to  watch  for  their 
first  appearance.  Oooperstown  was  selected  because  Mr.  Clark  had 
informed  me  that  the  Aphides  had  been  found  by  him  in  grubbing, 
and  because  he  had  promised  in  all  ways  to  aid  me.  Adverse  weather 
delayed  all  investigation  for  a  short  time,  but  as  soon  as  at  all  possible 
I  carefully  examined  fences,  piles  of  stacked  poles,  and  neighboring 
trees,  exploring  all  crevices  of  the  fences,  stripping  loose  bark  from  the 
]>oles,  and  very  closely  examining  all  possible  hidmg  places.  No  trace 
of  the  Aphides  was  found.  Meanwhile  grubbing  progressed.  Grub- 
bing consists  in  digging  up  all  round  the  hills,  exposing  the  roots,  and 
trimming  off  all  superfiuous  shoots  and  runners.  Every  advantage  for 
examining  the  roots  was  therefore  offered  to  me,  and  all  the  men  were 
instructed  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  Yet,  though  the  work  was  done  in 
yards  which  last  year  were  most  infested,  and  though  I  dug  down  to  the 
bed-root  and  carefrilly  examined  hills  everywhere,  not  a  trace  of  the 
Aphides  could  I  find.  Nor  were  3^1r.  Clark's  researches  crowned  with 
better  success.    Later  I  learned  from  my  correspondents  in  the  hop  re- 
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gion  that  no  lice  appeared  at  all  during  early  spring,  and  later  it  re- 
required  dose  search  to  detect  them  scattered  here  and  thesre  tiiroagh 
the  yards;  and  at  no  time  did  they  become  nomeroos  enough  to  do  any 
damage  whatever.  On  the  whole,  the  hop  was  remarkably  free  from 
all  insect  attack.  I  am  able^  therefore,  to  add  nothing  to  my  previous 
report  on  the  subject, 

ORAITBBEEY  INSECTS. 

THE  OBAI^EBBY  FBUIT-WGBM,* 

Last  season  I  decided  that  the  Phydd  attacking  the  fruit  probably 
deposited  its  egg  either  in  the  flower  or  on  the  young  berry:  and  this 
season,  when  the  plants  began  to  blossom,  I  visited  Gape  Ood  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  the  insect.  In  order  that  I  might  the  more  easily 
recognize  the  species,  I  obtained  from  Washington  a  perfect  specim^i, 
bred  from  material  forwarded  by  me  last  year.  During  the  first  ten 
days  of  July  the  weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  insect  life  or  to 
the  rapid  development  of  such  forms  as  hibernated  in  the  pupa  state. 
There  was  more  or  less  rain  each  day,  and  tiie  nights  were  cold,  often 
nnpleasautly  so,  and  the  bogs  were  sodden.  The  plants  developed  rap- 
idly and  the  berries  were  very  generally  sert,  and  still  no  traoe  of  the 
insect  had  appeared  on  bogs  that  every  previous  season  had  been  badly 
infested.  At  last,  near  the  middle  of  July,  on  a  few  bogs  close  to  the 
shore,  very  sandy,  and  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  flowed  during  the 
winter,  I  found  a  few  specimens  of  the  imago.  I  secured  both  sexes 
and  confined  them,  putting  with  them  both  flowers  and  young  berries. 
On  July  11,  the  day  after  securing  the  above-mentioned  specimens,  I 
again  visited  the  bog  where  they  were  found,  and  though  I  searched 
carefully  and  persistently,  not  a  single  specimen  could  be  discovered. 
July  12,  again  visited  the  same  bog,  and  without  great  search  secured 
eight  specimens,  but  this  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  stock.  These 
specimens  I  distributed  among  growers  in  order  tiiat  they  might  make 
optical  acquaintance  with  the  insect. 

On  Sandy  Keck,  a  point  opposite  Barnstable,  across  the  bay,  on  bogs 
which  also  could  not  be  flowed,  a  few  more  specimens  were  found, 
which  were  also  distributed  among  growers.  Nowhere  was  it  common, 
and  it  always  is  diilicult  to  start  up.  It  is  very  sluggish  and  easily 
taken  after  its  situation  is  ascertained. 

Until  July  16  I  found  occasional  specimens  on  high,  warm,  and  dry 
bogs,  and  then  no  more  could  be  discovered.  Now  commenced  tiie 
search  for  eggs,  and  gathering  a  large  number  of  berries  of  all  sises, 
and  blossoms,  I  carefidly  examined  them  and  succeeded  in  finding  where 
and  how  the  egg  is  deposited.  The  egg  itself  is  white,  or  with  a  faint 
yellowish  tinge,  elongate  oval  when  laid,  but  soft,  and  adapting  itself 
to  the  locality  where  laid. 

No  eggs  were  found  on  blossoms  or  very  young  berries  j  the  largest 
berries  were  most  certain  to  show  an  egg,  and  never  more  than  one  egg 
was  found  on  a  berry.  The  egg  is  laid  on  the  lower  end  of  the  berry,  in 
the  scar  left  by  the  flower,  and  under  one  of  the  four  trigonate  flaps 
more  or  less  covering  that  scar.  It  is  therefore  sheltered,  and  difBcult 
to  find  and  reach.  The  insects  in  confinement  mated,  and  the  9  read- 
ily oviposited;  but  as  the  number  of  berries  was  small,  several  eggs  were 
laid  on  a  single  berry,  and  some  even  on  leaves.  In  natural  circum- 
stances one  egg  only  is  laid  on  a  berry.  A  few  young  larv»  were  also 
found  on  the  bogs,  and  one  on  a  beny  in  botUe  containing  tiie  oap- 

*  This  ifl  desoribed  as  AoroboHt  vacoinii  on  page  356. 
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tar4Ml  Bpeoiuieufi.  The  egg  state,  therefore,  lasts  but  a  short  time — six 
to  eight  days — and  the  young  larva  on  hatching  spins  a  few  threads  as 
supports,  eats  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  outside  skin  until  it  becomes 
1 J  to  2™™  in  length,  and  then  burrows  into  the  berry  and  enters  upon  the 
life-history  recorded  in  my  previous  report.  There  is  in  consequence 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  either  egg  or  young  larvsB. 

One  feature  observed  is  that  the  insect  was  found  only  on  high,  warm 
bogs,  and  that  in  some  localities  where  last  season  the  insect  was  very 
common  there  was  no  trace  of  it^  all  these  bog»y  however^  had  either  held 
the  water  very  late  or  had  reflowed.  In  localities  where  the.  bog  is  low 
and  wet  there  always  is  less  attack  of  worm  than  in  high,  dry  situations. 
Since  leaving  the  Cape  I  have  received  specimens  &om  one  spot  where 
no  trace  of  worm  was  visible  when  I  left 5  but  they  are  nowhere  common. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  exactly  how  much  shall  be  attributed  to  the 
efi'ects  of  reflowage,  and  how  much  to  the  cold,  wet  spring,  which  de- 
stroyed so  much  vegetation  aa  well  as  insect  life.  Certain  it  is  that  on 
about  all  high,  warm  bogs  which  either  could  not  be  flowed  or  where 
the  water  was  taken  off  early,  the  berry-moth  was  found  in  some  num- 
bers, while  on  none  of  the  low,  wet  bogs  which  had  been  reflowed  was 
there  any  trace  up  to  th^  17th  day  of  July.  Later,  I  understand,  a  £ew 
appeared ;  but  very  few,  compared  with  previous  years.  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  also  that  the  bog  be  kept  as  wet  as  possible  during 
July,  and  the  ditches  nearly  full  of  water.  In  some  places  this  would 
be  ii\jurious  to  the  fruit  after  it  had  well  set,  but  while  the  plants  are 
in  blossom  the  wet  is  rathor  favorable  than  otherwise.  The  effect  of 
this  woulil  be  to  destroy  most  of  the  pupse,  or  at  any  rate  to  so  retard 
their  development  that  the  larva  would  not  destroy  more  than  one  berry 
during  its  life-time. 

THE  FIBE-WORM. 

{Anchylopera  vaceinia/na  Pa<^k.) 

This  insect,  the  Fire- Worm,  which  had  in  previous  seasons  done  so 
much  damage,  has  this  year  been  kept  pretty  well  under  control. 
Growers  had  generally  adopted  the  suggestions  of  my  report  and  per- 
sonal advice  given  to  such  as  I  met,  and  had  used  the  water  where  pos- 
sible, and  always  with  great  benefit  if  not  absolute  success.  Some  have 
gone  to  large  expense  to  procnre  sufficient  water,  and  others  have  made 
great  preparations  in  that  line,  so  that  this  insect  once  so  destructive 
will  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to 
be  comparatively  harmless.  In  Cape  Cod,  tobacco  steeped  or  boiled  is 
still  the  favorite  remedy,  and  is  undoubtedly  effective  if  applied 
thoroughly  and  seasonably;  two  applications  at  brief  intervsds  are 
necessary,  and  from  1  to  1^  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water  should  be 
nsed.  The  tobacco  is  said  to  have  fertilizing  properties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  expensive.  The  kerosene  emulsion  has  been  used  to  some 
extent,  and  where  judiciously  nsed  has  proved  successful;  where  there 
was  no  success  the  fault  was  with  the  emulsion,  which  was  not  perfect. 
Churning  with  a  barrel-stave  was  tried  by  some,  and  of  course  the  re- 
sult was  not  as  complete  as  desired,  for  the  emulsion  obtained  was 
neither  complete  nor  stable. 

CRANBERRY  LEAP-FOLDER. 

{Teras  oxycoccana^  Pack.) 

In  my  previous  report  I  stated  that  this  insect  was  not  found  in  Mas- 
sadiusett'S,  and  at  that  time  I  had  neither  succeeded  in  finding  it  my- 
selfi  nor  had  any  growers  to  whom  I  described  it  noticed  it.    This  season 
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I  found  an  occasional  specimen  on  some  anflowed  bogs  near  the  shore, 
and  on  Sandy  Keck,  a  long,  narrow  isthmus,  with  a  line  of  bogs  between 
sand  hillSj  I  found  that  this  was  the  only  form.  The  ATtekylcpera  does 
not  occur  there  at  all,  but  the  Teras  effectively  replaces  it.  llie  habits 
of  the  species  are  sufficiently  described  in  my  previous  report,  and  noth- 
ing needs  be  added.  The  practice  haa  been  at  Sandy  Neck  to  carry  a 
large  wad  of  rags  soaked  in  kerosene  and  tied  to  an  iron  rod,  biasing, 
over  the  bog  in  early  evening.  A  vast  number  of  specimens  flew  into 
this  blaze  and  were  destroyed.  Needless  to  say,  these  bogs  had  not 
been  liow^,  else  this  insect  could  not  exist.  In  New  Jersey  it  has 
done  no  noteworthy  damage. 

An  experiment  was  tried  looking  to  an  explanation  of  the  dimorphism 
of  the  species.  Eggs  from  gray  9  $  were  obtained  in  early  spring,  and 
the  larva  when  hatched  fed  exclusively  on  old  leaves  and  kept  in  a  low 
temperature,  the  pupa  often  in  a  refrigerator ;  nevertheless^  they  all 
produced  yellow  imagines.  These  were  mated  and  eggs  obtamed,  and 
these,  fed  on  fresh  leaves,  were  separated  into  two  groups.  One  lot  was 
left  continually  in  the  same  temperature,  the  other  was  changed — cold 
at  night,  hot  during  the  day,  the  variation  irregular — still  from  both 
lots  I  obtained  yellow  specimens  only.  The  thinl  brood  is  still  in  the 
larval  state ;  these  I  shall  keep  at  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  the 
object  being,  if  possible,  to  make  this  last  brood  also  yellow. 

These,  in  brief,  represent  the  results  of  my  field  work  so  far  as  the 
special  crops  investigated  were  concerned.  The  season  has  not  been 
one  favorable  to  the  development  of  insect  life;  a  late  frost  (June  14- 
16)  killed  many  acres  of  cranberry  vines,  and  probably  much  of  the  in- 
sectlife;  but  even  where  the  frost  did  no  especial  damage  no  unusual 
increase  of  injurious  species  was  noted.  The  Berry  worm  is  now  known 
in  all  its  states  and  the  apparent  remedies  suggested;  experience  now 
and  intelligent  effort  in  dealing  with  the  various  stages  will  undoubtedly 
soon  enable  growers  to  subdue  this  enemy,  as  they  can  by  sufficient  ex- 
ertion control  the  other  pests. 

A  OECIDOMYID  LARVA  INFESTING  THE  PEAR  AT  MBRIDEN,  CONN. 

[Plate  IX,  Fig.  6.] 

In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  of  June  3, 1884, 1  went  to  Meriden, 
Conn.,  and  called  on  the  Messrs.  Coe  Bros.,  who  are  the  proprietors  of 
a  fruit  farm,  containing,  among  others,  some  six  hundred  pear  trees. 
The  insect  especially  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  instruction  was  a  Ceci- 
d^nyid  larva,  and  to  this  insect  my  investigations  were  directed. 

The  injurious  larva  is  a  small  apodous  grub,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  extremity,  most  evidently 
toward  the  head.  When  full  grown  it  is  about  3'"»»,  or  nearly  one-eiglitli 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  segments  are  subequal,  and  rather  strongly 
marked.  It  is  found  in  the  infested  pears,  often  in  large  numbers  (fi^m 
ten  to  twenty — in  one  specimen  twenty-nine),  giving  th^m  an  irregulaor, 
somewhat  knobby  appeeg^nee,  by  which  the  infested  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  sound  fruit.  These  protuberances  are  inconstant  in  size 
and  appearance,  sometimes  merely  causing  the  pear  to  appear  unnaturally 
round,  at  others  forming  distinct  and  regularly  convex  protuberances. 
On  June  G  and  7,  when  I  was  at  Meriden,  the  insects  were  about  fbll 
grown  and  had  largely  left  the  pears  so  that,  esx>ecially  on  the  Coe 
farm,  few  infested  specimens  were  found ;  besides,  to  get  rid  of  the  pest 
on  this  farm,  the  heroic  remedy  of  stripping  the  trees  of  all  but  a  few 
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undoubtedly  sound  pears  had  been  resorted  to  about  a  week  prior  to 
my  visit,  so  that  pears,  sound  or  infested,  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  infested  pears  do  not  drop  to  the  ground  with  the  insect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  remain  for  quite  a  while  afterward  upon  the  tree,  but 
slowly  turn  black  and  rot  off.  The  second  point  in  your  instructions  is 
thus  definitely  answered.  As  well  as  could  be  done  in  the  small  lot  of 
pears  remaining  on  the  Goe  farm,  and  rather  better  in  a  neighboring 
orchard  where  nothing  had  been  done  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  the  mode 
of  reaching  the  ground  was  investigated,  and  the  observed  facts  and 
information  obtainable  all  point  to  the  theory  that  the  grub  simply  al- 
lows itself  to  drop.  I  believe  this,  first,  because  though  I  saw  a  few 
specimens  on  the  outside  of  the  pears  near  the  opening  showing  the 
point  of  exit,  none  were  found  on  the  twigs  near  by,  and  nothing  was 
found  in  the  crevices  of  or  under  the  bark ;  second,  at  one  point  where 
a  basket  of  the  infested  fruit  picked  from  the  orchard  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  over  night  the  larvae  were  found  next  morning  in  numbers, 
making  the  best  of  their  way  under  ground,  and  Mr.  Ooe  says  that  in 
some  places,  where  the  earth  was  a  little  loosened,  he  found  large 
numbers.  I  dug  somewhat  at  this  point  and  found  rather  more  than 
an  inch  under  ground  a  number  of  specimens  quite  unchanged ;  they 
had  been  in  the  ground  then  about  a  we^k.  Third,  Mr.  Goe  says  he 
has  several  times  carried  infested  pears  into  the  house  and  kept  them  in 
jars  or  boxes,  and  that  the  larvsB  after  leaving  the  pears  had  wandered 
round  for  some  time,  bat  had  never  pupated  anywhere  in  or  among  the 
rubbish  or  crevices  of  the  boxes.  He  had  never  placed  earth  in  any  of 
the  boxes.  As  the  larvae  found  had  been  under  ground  certainly  eight 
days,  and  were  totally  unchanged,  the  probability  is  that  they  remain  in 
this  form  for  some  time  before  entering  the  pupa  state.  In  the  orchard 
it  was  impossible  to  do  anything,  because  hogs,  sheep,  and  chickens 
had  everywhere  rooted  and  scratched,  so  that  even  had  not  the  infested 
fruit  been  removed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  anything  among 
the  confused  masses  of  sod  and  roots  and  grass. 

On  the  Goe  farm  the  insect  has  been  known  some  five  years,  becom- 
ing each  year  more  common,  until  last  year  it  destroyed  nearly  the  en- 
tire crop.  It  seems  unknown  except  on  the  Goe  farm  and  another 
orchard  close  by.  In  this  latter  place  a  few  trees  were  found  iirotty 
badly  infested,  but  no  one  had  noticed  it,  and  no  one  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  how  long  it  had  been  known.  TSo  other  orchard 
in  the  vicinity  of  Meriden  seems  to  suffer  from  it,  and  it  is  probably  as 
yet  confined  to  these  two  orchards.  There  is  no  other  large  orchard 
close  by,  and  this  may  account  for  the  foict  that  the  species  has  not  be- 
come more  widely  spread  as  yet.  According  to  Mr.  Goe,  last  year  was 
a  good  year  for  pears,  but  his  crop  was  largely  destroyed ;  this  year  is 
an  *<  off  year"  and  there  was  not  much  bloom,  so  when  it  was  noticed 
that  the,  pears  were  generally  infested,  it  was  determined  to  strip  the 
trees  of  all  fruit  that  appeared  at  all  infested,  and  so  well  did  the  men 
employed  do  thdr  work  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  few  specimens  could 
be  secured  here.  Six  men  were  employed  at  the  work  for  three  or  tour 
days,  and  during  that  time  stripped  the  600  trees.  Kot  all  varieties  of 
pear  are  equally  attacked.  The  ^^ Lawrence"  is  the  favorite,  and  is  a 
pear  which  though  blooming  later  than  others,  yet  sets  first,  l^ext  is 
the  "Anjou,"  almost  equally  infested.  The  "  Bartlett "  is  not  so  much 
troubled,  though  by  no  means  exempt,  and  on  the  "  Seckel"  but  few  of 
the  insects  arQ  found. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  importation:  Mr.  Coe  says  that  some  seven 
years  since  he  imported  a  large  lot  of  pear  stocks  from  France,  upon 
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Which  were  grafted  American  pears ;  prior  to  that  time  he  had  never 
seen  the  insects.  A  year  or  two  afterward  they  were  Urst  noticed,  bat  in 
small  numbers,  and  since  then  have  been  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Goe  is 
the  only  one  in  this  section  of  the  State  who  has  imported  pear-stocks, 
and  his  farm  was  first  and  for  some  time  the  only  one  infested.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  if  the  insect  proves  identical  with  the 
European  species  that  it  was  in  the  papa  state  in  the  lot  of  stocks  re- 
ceived by  the  Messrs.  Coe,  seven  years  since.  The  eggs  are  probably 
deposited  in  the  flower,  as  the  larv»  are  found  in  the  young  pear  im- 
mediately after  it  has  set.  I  could  gain  no  information  as  to  whether 
or  no  there  was  a  second  brood. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  gathered  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  re- 
main in  Meriden  to  await  the  pupation  of  the  insect,  as  it  seems  to  me 
this  can  be  better  observed  in  the  lot  of  larvse  sent  to  the  Department. 

As  to  a  remedy,  the  simplest  and  most  complete  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Messrs.  Coe.  Tn  an  off  year,  strip  the  fruit  from  the  trees  and  de- 
stroy it  by  burning  after  covering  with  kerosene,  or  feed  to  bogs  imme- 
diately, before  the  insects  have  a  chance  to  leave  the  pears.  As  it  ap- 
pears as  yet  to  be  local,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  year  or  two  of 
this  process  should  not  entirely  destroy  the  species,  but  of  course  there 
must  be  concerted  action  among  the  farmers,  else  the  pest  will  keep  on 
increasing,  and  not  unlikely  get  beyond  controL 


KOTES  F&OH  REBEASILL 

By  Lawrknck  BkunkR)  Special  Agent. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

(Oaloptenus  gpretus.) 

During  the  present  year  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust  (Caloplenus  spre- 
tua)  has  appeared  in  small  numbers  at  various  points  throughout  East- 
em  and  Central  Nebraska,  but  at  no  place  have  I  learned  of  its  being 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  particularly  injure  crops,  or  even  to  cause,  on 
the  part  of  farmers,  an  apprehension  of  a  future  invasion.  On  tihe  18th 
of  June  quite  a  number  of  larvie  and  pupss  were  observed  at  a  point 
about  2  miles  to  the  east  of  Stanton,  Stanton  Oounty.  These  were 
on  the  open  prairie  along  the  roadside,  and  upon  investigation  it  was 
ascertained  that  very  few,  if  any,  had  found  tiieir  way  into  tiie  ueigh^ 
boring  grain  fields. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  the  locality  was  again  visited,  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  young  had  attained  wings,  and  were  already  on  tiie 
move,  having  spread  over  the  surrounding  country  for  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more.  Specimens  were  now  observed  to  be  quite  plentifhl  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  Stanton.  Winged  individuals  were  also  numerous 
at  the  point  where  the  young  had  been  observed  previously,  and  where 
they  had  in  all  probability  hatched. 

Inquiries  have  since  been  made  regarding  these  locusts,  but  I  have 
thus  far  been  unable  to  learn  of  their  further  movements.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  they  simply  spread  over  the  adjacent  country,  and 
that  nothing  further  will  be  heard  of  them. 

I  have  kept  close  observation,  and  have  made  many  inquiries  during 
the  summer  in  reference  to  locust  flights,  but  have  seeu  none  nor  l^ave 
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I  heard  of  any  having  been  ae^n  in  the  air  at  any  point  in  this  or  other 
States. 

Next  to  0.  spretui^  0.  differentialiSj  the  Common  Yellow  Meadow- 
locust,  h£U)  attracted  some  attention  the  present  year'at  many  points  in 
Western  Iowa,  and  Eastern  and  Central  l^ebraska,  where  it  seems  to  be 
largely  on  the  increase.  It  has  not  exhibited  any  decidedly  migratory 
habits  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  aware,  bnt  at  different  points  has  done 
considerable  injury  to  vegetables,  &c.  Notably  at  Lincoln,  on  the  cap- 
itol  grounds,  numerous  large,  almost  black,  locusts  ai>peared,  and,  alter 
partially  defoliating  the  shrubbery  and  foliage  plants,  suddenly  disap- 
peared (E.  W.  Furnas).  These  were  evidentiy  the  dark  variety,  often 
met  with  in  Central  and  Eastern  Nebraska.  This  locust,  unlike  the 
true  migratory  species,  frequents  low  grounds  and  seems  to  multiply  most 
rapidly  during  wet  seasons.  It  also  frequents  such  localities  as  are 
clothed  with  the  rankest  vegetation.  I  believe^  however,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  its  ever  becoming  general  in  its  distribution,  at  least 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  trouble,  as  there  are  too  many  odds  against 
its  great  multiplication,  and  these  are  increasing  annually. 

The  common  Eed  Legged  Locust  {0.  fmur-mt^rum)  and  one  or  two 
other  allied  species  have  also  occurred  in  numbers  a  trifle  above  the 
normal  condition  of  these  species.  These  likewise  need  never  be  feared, 
for  the  same  reasons. 

THE  SNOWY  TREE-CRICKET. 

{(Ecanthus  niveus.) 

This  common  tree-cricket  has  been  quite  common,  and  will  evidently 
be  congregating  in  raspberry  and  blackberry  patches,  as  well  as  on 
white  willow  hedges,  where  it  often  causes  much  injury  by  filling  the 
stems  and  twigs  of  these  plants  with  its  eggs.  Other  plants  are  also 
deposited  into.  Several  species  of  Helianthus  and  one  Solidago  are, 
however,  its  chief  stand-by  in  this  State.  Scarcely  a  single  one  of  these 
weeds  escapes  without  the  eggs  of  one  or  more  of  the  crickets  being 
thrust  into  its  pithy  substance.  Aside  from  these  few  species  I  know 
of  no  other  Orthopterous  insect  that  has  done  or  does  special  injury  to 
crops  or  trees  in  the  State. 

THE  CmNCH-BUG. 
{Blisitu  leuixypterua.) 

About  ten  days  before  harvest  or  during  the  early  part  of  July  the 
Chinch-Bug  began  to  appear  in  grain  fields  in  great  numbers  through- 
out portions  of  Cuming,  JSurt,  and  Washington  Counties,  and  much  ap- 
prehension was  felt  by  many  for  the  safety  of  the  crops. 

Shortly  sifterwards  several  very  heavy  rains  visited  the  region,  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  almost  exterminated  the  insect.  Upon  harvesting 
the  grain  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  or  even  better  than  usual,  and  no 
traces  of  the  Chinch-Bug  and  its  work  could  be  found. 

Whether  the  disappearance  of  the  vast  armies  of  this  insect  can  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  rains,  or  whether  other  agencies  combined  in 
the  good  work,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  state,  as  I  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  duties  at  this  juncture  to  spend  much  time  in  investi- 
gating the  matter.  In  conversing  with  sevwal  fimners  regarding  the 
sudden  and  wholesale  destruction  of  these  insects  at  a  time  when  they 
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were  supposed  to  be  injuring  crops  on  all  sides,  they  all  attrib^ited  the 
ilisappearance  to  the  heavy  rains,  and  thought  that  no  other  agency 
bad  assisted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  they  suddenly  did  disap- 
pear remains  unchknged. 

CUT-WORMS. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  June  several  species  of  cut- 
worms were  observed  to  be  quite  numerous  in  gardens  and  corn-fields 
ill  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  whore  they  did  some  damage  by  cutting 
off  the  tender  plants  as  they  appeared  above  ground.  The  most  abun- 
dant of  these  was  the  larva  of  Agrotis  satLcia.  Some  climbing  cut- 
worms were  also  observed  to  work  on  the  cotton  wood  and  box-elder 
trees.    These  were,  however,  in  small  numbers. 

THE  IMPORTED  CABBAGE-WORM. 
{Pieris  rapce.) 

This  Cabbage  pest  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  in  Nebraska  for 
the  term  of  eight  or  nine  years,  the  date  when  it  was  first  observed  by  me 
to  injure  cabbages  in  and  about  Omaha.  It  has  now  become  equally,  if 
not  more,  numerous  and  destructive  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions 
of  the  State  than  in  some  of  the  older  Eastern  States,  where  it  has  ex- 
isted in  injurious  numbers  for  many  years.  This  extraordinary  increase 
is  evidently  due  to  the  absence  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  natural  ene- 
mies, and  also  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  special  efforts 
have  been  made  by  our  gardeners  and  tanners  towards  checking  its 
rapid  increase.  As  an  example  of  the  great  numbers  of  this  insect  that 
are  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  country,  I  will  mention  a  single  in- 
stance that  has  come  under  my  direct  notice  and  which  has  h^  my 
personal  attention.  In  a  certain  kitchen  garden  adjoining  West  Point, 
in  which  were  planted  seventy-six  cabbages,  and  which  the  owner  ha8 
endeavored  to  keep  free  from  the  worms  by  hand-picking,  upwards  of 
six  thousand  of  them  have  already  been  destroyed.  This  estimate  is 
not  by  guess,  but  by  actual  count.  As  large  as  the  number  thus  de- 
stroyed may  appear,  there  are  still  many  worms  to  be  found  on  these 
cabbages,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  much  riddled  with  holes,  de- 
spite the  vigilance.  At  another  locality,  16  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
this,  the  butterflies  were  observed  in  myriads,  so  to  speak,  hovering 
over  a  large  field  of  beets,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  a  few  cabbages, 
and  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  attracted  from  all  directions.  Among 
the  few  insects  that  destroy  the  worms  in  this  State,  several  species  of 
bun'owing  wasps*  are  quite  conspicuous. 

These  capture  the  larvse  of  all  sizes,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  about 
two-thirds  grown,  and  carry  them  away  to  their  burrows  where  they 
are  stored  for  food  for  the  young  wasps.  I  have  also  observed  recently 
that  during  the  cool,  wet  weaQier  which  we  have  been  having,  num- 
bers of  the  worms  of  various  ages  have  died  from  what  appears  to  be  a 
disease.  When  thus  attacked  they  become  limp,  and  turn  a  yellowish 
color,  and  afterwards  mold.  I  have  observed  that  such  varieties  of 
cabbage  as  have  verjf  solid  heads  and  few  base  leaves,  are  less  liable 
to  iiyury  than  those  in  which  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Tough-leaved 
varieties  are  also  less  irgnred  than  the  tender  ones. 

*  ijphex  apioaUt  Sm.,  AmmopMla  tmlgariB  Or.  and  Fompilus  wihiop$  Cr.  _ 
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I  have  endeavoted  to  find  parasites  that  destroy  these  worms,  but 
have  thus  iar  been  foiled  iu  the  attempt. 

I  have,  however,  observed  three  species  of  lohneumon  flies  creeping 
about  upon  the  plants,  which  may  prove  to  be  parasitic  upon  it.  Two 
of  these  are  in  considerable  numbers,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
each  having  been  observed  in  a  single  morning,  while  but  two  or  three^ 
of  the  third  have  been  seen. 

Besides  P.  raped  there  are  occasionally  found  the  larv®  of  Mamestra 
picta^  M.  €he7U>podii^  and  Plutella  crutiferarum.  These  do  not  occur  in 
hurtful  numbers,  and  therefore  amount  to  but  a  trifle  as  compared  with 
P.  rapw. 

Hand*picking  is  not  an  unprofitable  means  of  ridding  a  small  cab- 
bage patch  of  ^ese  pests,  but  when  two  or  more  hundreds  of  the  plants 
are  to  be  gone  over,  some  other  means  of  destroying  the  worms  will 
necessarily  have  to  bo  resorted  to,  as,  for  instance,  pyrethrum  or  petro- 
leum. The  substances,  of  course,  can  be  best  applied  as  describiBd  in 
your  various  recent  reports. 

FALSE-CATERPILLAR  ON  GRASS  AND  SEDGE. 

{Selandria  sp.)  * 

During  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  great  numbers  of  saw-fly 
larv»  were  observed  to  injure  the  grass  on  low,  ^et  meadows  at 
various  points  iu  the  Elkhom  Valley  and  the  valleys  of  the  Loups. 
These  were  of  two  species,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  genus  Selandria. 
In  Holt  County,  where  these  larvae  were  observed  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers, the  ground  was  entirely  stripped  of  grass  over  small  areas. 

Although  all  sorts  of  grasses  were  attacked  and  eaten  by  the  worms, 
they  ]r)ref»3rred  the  various  species  of  Oyperus  and  Juncus  to  other 
varieties. 

Whether  these  saw-fly  larvie  liave  been  equally  numerous  heretofore, 
or  whether  they  have  become  so  recently,  1  am  unable  to  state.  In 
some  localities  where  these  worms  appeared  in  force,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  army  worm  {Leucania  unipuncta)  had  arrived,  and  therefore 
much  needless  apprehension  was  felt  among  the  settlers. 

No  insect  enemies  were  observed  to  attack  them,  neither  could  I 
learn  of  their  being  devoured  by  birds  or  reptiles.  I  have  supi)osed, 
though,  that  the  American  bittern  fed  upon  them  at  times,  as  this  bird 
was  frequently  started  ^om  clumps  of  grass  where  the  worms  were  in 
force,  and  at  other  times  it  was  seen  picking  at  something  among  the 
grass  in  which  they  were. 

I  have  often  found  these  larv»  in  moderate  numbers  during  other 
years  while  beating  for  insects  along  the  margins  of  ponds,  but  never 
heretofore  were  they  observed  in  such  great  numbers  as  they  have  been 
the  present  year. 

INJURY  TO  WILLOWS  AND  COTTONWOODS. 

For  some  years  the  large  saw-fly  {Oimbex  americana)  has  attracted 
my  attention  at  various  i>oints  in  Nebraska,  by  its  habit  of  frequenting 
hedges  of  white  willow  in  preference  to  the  various  species  of  the  native 

*Tbe  larriB  forwarded  by  Mr.  Bruner  were  nu fortunately  in  alcohol,  and  theiaiago^ 
therefore,  not  reared,  and  for  the  proeeut  uudetermiuable.— C.  V.  R. 
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willow.    Dniing  the  (nuiuDflr  its  Uaeg^  freeiii  alng^liks  Uarm  would  be 

met  with  from  time  to  time,  bat  not  nntQ  the  present  enmmer  haTB  I 
learned  that  it  appeared  in  each  great  nnmbere  as  to  completely  de- 
foliate the  trees. 

Abont  three  weeks  ago  (August  81)  I  Tisited  ]|jr«  Q.  IL  Dodge^  of 
Olmcoe,  Dodge  Oonnfy,  and  while  diiving  aeaross  the  eoontiy  observed 
that  nearly  every  hedee  of  this  willow  had  been  more  or  less  ii^tired 
by  some  insect  which  hiMl  stripped  the  trees  of  most  of  their  leaves.  I 
at  once  attributed  the  work  to  the  striped  Cottonwood  beetle  {Ploffiodmra 
tcripta)j  which,  as  yon  have  shown,  has  been  known  to  injure  various 
species  of  willow,  as  well  as  the  poplars  and  oottonwood  in  this  and 
other  sections  of  the  conntry.  Upon  speaking  to  Mr.  Dodge  in  rstoenoe 
to  the  subject,  he  informed  me  Hiat  tiie  work  was  that  of  the  above- 
named  saw-fly.  He  also  stated  that  the  larvn  had  been  so  numerous 
on  many  of  the  hedges  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  as  to  completely 
defoliate  the  trees  ^ore  they  (the  larvft)  had  attained  fliU  growth,  and 
that  they  had  therefore  proved  the  cause  of  their  own  destruction. 

At  other  points,  however,  where  the  larvsB  were  less  numerous,  th^y 
have  matured,  and  will  evidently  make  their  appearance  in  force  next 
season  .provided  no  unforeseen  providence  intervenes. 

Mr.  Dodge  also  informed  me  that  this  saw-fly  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  for  the  past  three  or  four  yeansh— always  working  on  the 
white  willow  in  preference  to  the  native  species. 

Another  insect,  and  one  that  has  been  attracting  g^eneral  attention  in 
portions  of  this  and  other  Western  States  and  Territories  by  its  greai^ 
abundance  and  general  destructi veness  to  the  oottonwood,  poplars,  and 
willows,  is  the  Streaked  Oottonwood  Leaf-beetle  {Plagiodera  ter^ta). 

The  mature  insect  as  well  as  the  larv»  feed  alike  on  the  younger  and 
more  tender  leaves  and  twigs,  and  thereby  cause  the  tree  to  die  in  course 
of  time  if  the  attack  be  continued  several  years  in  succession.  When 
the  beetle  is  very  numerous,  all  the  leaves  are  eaten,  and  even  the  ixai- 
der  bark,  upon  the  new  growth,  devoured.  When  this  last  is  tibe  case 
the  trees  have  been  known  to  die  in  a  single  year.  This  latter  feature 
but  seldom  occurs,  even  when  the  season  is  very  dry  and  the  trees  have 
been  stripped. 

There  is  a  remedy  in  nature  by  which  it  is  kept  under  control,  viz., 
wet  seasons  following  dry  ones.  Natural  enemies  are  also  doing  much 
towards  checking  the  otherwise  enormous  increase  of  this  insect,  and  if 
left  alone  would  very  effectually  reduce  the  pest  during  ordinaiy 
years.  These  are  very  nearly  identical  with  those  attacking  the  Colo- 
rado potato  beetle.  Among  them  various  species  of  our  common  lady- 
birds {CoccinellidcB)  are  the  most  efficient.  Their  work  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  destruction  of  the  eggs,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  newly- 
hatched  larv8B. 

As  for  birds,  I  have  never  known  of  their  capturing  and  eating  the 
beetle  in  any  of  its  stages  of  growth,  nor  have  I  conversed  with  any 
one  who  has  seen  them  do  so. 

The  beetle  is  more  highly  favored  on  elevated,  somewhat  arid,  ground 
where  the  tree  growth  is  small  and  the  temperature  is  low,  than  on  low 
ground,  where  the  conditions  are  the  reverse,  though  it  often  thrives  for 
a  time  even  here.  Bank  growth  in  a  tree  thus  affected  is  an  advantage 
against  the  insect,  and  trees  of  this  nature  are  seldom,  if  ever,  killed 
by  it. 

I  have  always  found  this  beetle  to  be  more  common  near  the  mount- 
ains and  upon  the  elevated  plains  of  the  West  than  elsewhere. 
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THD}  COLORADO  POTATO-B8BTLB. 

This  beetle  has  aloo  been  humtb  nomeroas  aaoMl  deetraotive  than  usuai 
at  eame  pointo  in  Nebraska  tiiis  past  summer,  completely  stripping  the 
vines  of  leayes,  and  even  deyooxing  the  stems  and  potatoes  when  these 
latter  ootUd  be  leadhed.  This  did  iiot<»ooQr,  however,  until  late  in  the 
season,  after  ttie  crop  was  flu  advanoed  and  tiie  tabers  had  aU  fonned. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  no  considerable  insect  enemies  to 
small  grain  in  Kebra^ka  this  vear.  As  requested,  I  have  kept  a  close 
vigilance  for  insects  injuring  wheat,  oats.  Tye,  and  mrley,  and  only  found 
one,  the  larvn  of  a  moth,  working  in  tne  stems  of  rye.  This  was  met 
with  in  moderate  numbers  only  in  one  small  field  adjoining  town,  and 
specimens  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Mr.  Howard,  who,  in  your  absence, 
piEonoanced  it  Oiniffna  nikia. 

Aside  from  this,  I  have  heard  of  no  other  instance  of  iivjury  to  the 
smali^grain  crop  in  the  State  during  the  year.  There  may  have  been, 
and  undoubtedly  were,  a  few  Hessian  flies  in  the  grain  fields  of  the 
river  counties,  as  those  counties  which  lie  along  the  Missouri  fiiver  are 
eaUed,  wheie  it  has  been  reported  for  several  years.  If  so,  they  were 
m  numbers  so  insignificant  as  not  even  to  attract  attention. 


UrOTHS  OF  TEX  YEAR. 

CHnrcE-Bua  hotes. 

Since  the  publication  of  a  short  article  under  this  title  in  our  report 
for  1881-^82,  the  occurrence  of  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  the 
Chinch-bug  has  been,  without  doubt,  its  so-called  ^^iiM>a9ion^  of  New 
York  State.  In  June,  1882,  the  work  of  the  insect  was  first  discovered 
upon  the  fSeum  of  Mr.  H.  0.  King,  of  Hammond,  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
some  3  acres  of  timothy  grass  being  destroyed.  In  June,  1883,  other 
fields  upon  the  same  farm  were  discovered  to  be  in  the  same  condition, 
and  a  search  revealed  the  swarming  destroyers  both  upon  this  ana 
neighboring  farms.  Timothy,  *<June  grass,'^and  ''wire  grass"  were 
alike  destroyed,  and  great  alarm  waa  occasioned  throughout  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State. 

Specimens  of  the  insect  were  sent  to  Mr.  Lintner,  the  State  entomol- 
ogist, who  published  (October  10, 1882)  a  lengthy  astiole  in  the  AJJxmy 
ArgvM^  following  it  by  articles  in  the  Cimntry  Oenileman  and  in  /jbtence, 
and  giving  in  the  two  first-mentioned  papers  a  good  account  of  the 
habits  and  life-history  of  the  species  and  tiie  best  remedies  proposed 
against  it  Mr.  Lintner  also  issued  in  the  same  month  a  circular  en- 
titled *^  Directions  for  arresting  the  Chinch-bug  invasion  of  Northern 
New  York,''  which  was  widely  distributed  and  in  which  he  predicted  a 
continued  increase  in  the  diffusion  and  destructiveness  of  the  bug  and 
urged  a  prompt  and  full  compliance  with  the  directions  which  followed, 
and  which  consisted  in  a  very  good  condensed  summary  of  the  best 
remedies  and  methods  of  prevention.  The  reasons  for  this  prediction 
are  here  given  in  his  own  words : 

Ife  has  planted  itself,  maintained  a  footine,  and  shown  a  rapid  increase  nnder  un- 
favoring>  nnpropitions,  and  unnatiiral  coadltiona  snch  as  tbaees 

First.  It  is  regarded  as  a  Sonthem  insect  (extending  farther  northward,  as  do  most 
animal  forms,  in  the  Mississippi  VaUey),  yet  it  baa  appeared  in  the  most  northern 
county  of  the  State  and  npon  (if  the  report  be  reliable)  til^  ^^%  JLiawrence  Bivor. 
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Second.  Its  attack  baa  been  made  upon  tbnotby.  This  seems  to  be  its  most  nn- 
usual  food-plant,  and,  therefore,  we  imer,  the  least  suited  to  it.  All  proTioos  ao- 
connts  concur  in  giving  it  a  preference  for  spring  wheat  above  all  things  else;  next 
in  order,  oats  or  com,  and  last,  the  grasses.  Timothy  is  only  mentioned  as  occasion- 
ally attacked  by  it. 

Third.  In  all  previous  accounts  great  prominence  has  been  nven  to  its  bein^  a  hot 
and  dry  weather  insect,  dependent  upon  these  conditions  not  only  for  its  multiplication 
but  for  Its  existence.  Heavy  rains  have  been  claimed  to  be  invariably  fatal  to  it.  It 
could  not  abound,  it  is  stated,  in  a  wet  season.*  Dr.  Fitch  had  even  made  recom- 
mendation of  sprinkling  it  with  water  (an  artificial  shower)  as  the  best  means  for  its 
extermination.  In  thepresent  instance  the  bug  obstinately  persists  in  multiplying 
contrary  to  all  rule.  The  past  and  the  present  have  both  been  years  of  excessive 
rainfall  i^i  Saint  Lawrence  County.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn  have  been  excep- 
tionally wet.    *    •    * 

It  is  shown  by  the  above  statements  that  the  insect  has  rapidly  increased  and 
largely  extended  its  area  during  the  present  ^ar,  under  conditions  which  sbonld 
have  been  fatal  to  it.  Why  it  has  been  otherwise  may  perhaps  find  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  introduction  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
is  following  the  law  well  known  to  prevail  in  the  introduction  from  abroad  (Europe 
principally)  of  nearly  all  of  our  injurious  insects.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  with 
their  importation  they  become  far  more  destrtlctive,  causing  greater  ravages  and 
often  attacking  new  food-plants. 

As  the  past  history  of  the  insect  has  shown  that  parasites  and  other  enemies  have 
entirely  failed  to  arrest  its  multiplication,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  from  present 
means  indications,  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  will  do  so  unless  effectual  are 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  Msurch  20^884,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  that  came  throagh  Dr.  Loring  from  Hon.  A.  X.  Parker,  M.  C, 
will  show  that  our  own  experience  with  the  insect  obliged  us  to  dissent 
from  Mr.  Lintner's  views,  and  especially  from  his  predictions: 

*  *  *  I  hnve  already  expressed  my  views  in  reference  to  the  exceptional  iigu- 
ries  of  the  Chinch-bug  in  Saint  Laurence  County,  New  York,  as  reported  in  the 
newspa^r  clippings  sent  by  Sir.  Parker,  and  as  reported  by  Mr.  Lintner,  the  State  en- 
tomologist, in  various  publications  last  fall,  and  pailicularly  in  the  Albany  Argua  of 
October  10,  1883,  in  Science  of  October  18,  and  in  a  circular  issued  fh)m  the  office  of 
the  State  entomologist  of  New  York,  October  18. 

In  the  SdenHfio  American  of  the  latter  part  of  November,  1883,  and  in  Sdenoe  (Vol. 
II,  p.  621)  my  views  will  be  found  expressed.  Mr.  Lintner  draws  fVttention  to  the 
rarity  of  the  Chinch-Bug  in  the  State  of  New  York  heretofore ;  to  its  persistent  in- 
Jury  in  Saint  Lawrence  County,  notwithstanding  the  past  wot  season,  and  finds  in 
tbese  facts  reason  for  the  greatest  alarm,  on  the  supposition  that  this  manifestation 
is  due  to  an  invasion,  and  that  the  insect  shows  exceptional  power  of  withstanding 
constant  rains,  which  are  well-known  to  prove  disastrous  to  it  in  the  Mississippi  Ya^ 
ley.  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  over  these  accounts  without  feeling  that  an  undue 
amount  of  alarm  is  felt.  Since  the  Chinch-bug  was  known  to  occur  m  New  York  in 
the  time  of  Harris  and  Fitch,  and  is  found  farther  north  both  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  in  the  Northwest,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  belief  that  Saint  Lawrence  County 
has  been  invaded  from  other  parts,  but  should  rather  attribute  the  recent  injury  to 
undue  increase  of  a  species  always  there,  although  not  generally  noticed  and  even 
unreoorded  heretofore.  The  sudden  increase  may  be  due  to  the  excessively  dry 
weather  which  characterized  1880  and  1881  and  previous  years,  the  reacting  wet 
weather  having  not  yet  exercised  an  injurious  effect  upon  it.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  most  reasonable,  the  outlook  is  rather  encouraging  than 
alarming,  aud  I  fiiUy  expect  to  see  this  view  corroborated  by  subsequent  events,  <. 
e.,  the  pest  will  sink  back  into  its  state  of  harmlessness,  and  has  probably  perished 
in  immense  numbers  during  the  past  winter. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  do  not  share  in  the  alarm  which  Mr.  Lintner  feels  in  reference 
to  this  exceptional  increase  and  injury  by  this  notorious  insect,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Airmers  of  Saint  Lawrence  County  have 
good  reason  for  expecting  a  cessation  of  such  widespread  injuries.  These  views, 
originalljr  expressea  last  SiU,  have  been  further  confirmed  by  subsequent  report  of 
recent  chinch-bug  injury  in  other  sections  of  the  East. 

*  A  year  before  this,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  1881-^  (p.  88), 
we  gave  an  instance  of  the  swarming  of  the  Chinch-bug  in  immense  numbers  in  parts 
of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  in  April  and  May,  188"^  in  spite  pf  frequent  rains. 
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Mr.  Liutner's  reoommendationsy  with  which  the  fiumeis  of  the  affected  region  are 
undoubtedly  familiar,  are  excellent,  and  I  would  strongly  indorse  them  so  fkr  as  they 
can  be  practically  carried  out,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  they  must  necessarily  fitU 
short  of  beine  generally  adopted  wiuiont  some  obligatory  legislation  or  some  compen- 
sation from  the  State.  At  tne  present  time  the  principal  advice  I  would  give  would 
be  to  thoroughly  bum  all  possible  rubbish  that  may  be  accumulated  about  the 
&nns  and  under  wtiich  the  mature  insects  may  have  hibernated.  The  leaves  in 
adjoining  forests  should  also  be  burned.  The  old  grass  in  the  meadows  should  be 
burned  wherever  it  is  possible,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  scattering  of  straw  during  a 
favorable  spell  of  weather,  most  fields  can  be  bumed  over.  In  addition  to  this,  deep 
plowing  and  heavy  rolling,  especially  in  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  fields  that  have 
already  been  infested,  wm  prove  useftQ  auxiliaries. 

So  fax  as  we  can  learn  the  present  season  the  resnit  has  jilstified  onr 
prediction  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Lintner.  Although  we  have  written 
repeatedly  to  Mr.  Ejng,  tiie  gentleman  on  whose  farm  the  bngs  were 
ilrst  noticed,  we  have  been  able  to  get  no  answer  from  him ;  bat  the  pa- 
pers have  contained  no  notice  of  injury,  while  last  year  they  sounded 
the  note  of  alarm  from  Maine  to  Illinois. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Knox,  the  statistical  correspondent  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Saint  Lawrence  Oonnty,  we  have  received  tiie  following  in  re- 
ply to  inquiries  addressed  to  him : 

Canton,  K.  T.,  August  7, 1884. 

Sib:  In  vsply  to  your  inquiries  regarding  depxedatlona  of  the  Chinoh-bug,  I  have 
but  little  to  report.  The  town  of  Hammona  had  some  trouble  a  year  ago,  though  but 
a  small  area  was  affected.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  there  has  been  any  trouble  since. 
The  probability  is  that  no  damage  worthy  of  any  ctmsideration  will  be  done  this  year 
in  tluB  locality. 

Respeotfhlly, 

W.  H.  KNOX, 
SMistiedl  correipandeni  Sah^t  Lawrwoe  Ckmntgt  Ntm  Twh. 

C.  V.  BiLST, 

UnUedStatsBEwtmologiit. 


H0TE8  OH  THE  OSAPE  PETLLOXESA. 

The  following  correspondence  is  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  war- 
rant publication,  as  setting  forth  many  of  the  well-established  flEtctsnot 
generally  understood  in  reference  tQ  Phylloxera  vastatrix  Planchon,  and 
as  indicating  the  limits  within  which  legislative  enactments  for  the  pre- 
vention of  its  introduction  from  one  country  to  another  should  be  con- 
fined: 

BEQAEDING  THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA  IN  RUSSIA. 

BuRSAU  OF  EinOMOLOOT,  Watikingtau,  D.  C,  January  32, 1884. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  commaDication  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
2l8t  instant,  inclosing  one  fh>m  Baron  Strove,  the  Rnssian  minister,  asking  for  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  yon  me  follow- 
ing reply : 

In  reference  to  the  efforts  made  and  the  results  obtained  in  this  coantrv  to  destroy 
the  Grape-vine  Phylloxera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  proper  st'Utrment  of  the  case  to 
briefly  give  an  accoant  of  the  insect.  The  literature  is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  use- 
less to  refer  to  particular  works.  Those  iu  this  country  upon  the  subject  are  chiefly 
my  own  writings,  contained  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  Uth  reporte  on  the  insects  of 
Missouri,  published  during  the  years  l»71-lcJ76.  These  are,  unfortunately,  State  doc- 
uments, and  most  of  them  are  now  scarce  and  veiy  difficult  to  obtain.  I  transmit 
herewith,  however,  from  my  own  library,  the  6t.h,  7th,  and  8th,  which  I  beg  Baron 
Strove  will  be  pleased  to  accept.  Some  briefer  articles  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Department  Reports  for  1870, 1871, 1873, 1874,  and  1878,  which  I  would  also  sug- 
gest be  transmitted.  It  is  made  mauifest  in  these  writings  and  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted in  Europe,  that  the  Phylloxera  is  indigenous  to  North  America  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  having  always  occurred  on  our  vines  from  the  time  they  were  first 
cultivated.  It  does  more  or  less  damage  to  a  few  of  our  native  vines,  especiallv  to 
those  that  are  hybridized  with  the  European  vine  ( Vitia  tfinifera)^  but  most  of  tliem 
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snoceflsfijdly  vesisl  its  attnoka.  The  Eoiommi  vine,  however,  Booeiimha  in  all  parte 
of  the  world  where  the  iueet  exists.  Iti  aU  etlier  oonntriee  eziiex>t  the  Eaetero  United 
States  the  insect  is  an  inpoitatioa.  Henoe^  while  different  foreign  GoTemmente  have 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  enact  laiws  wad  rsgulaticas  to  prevent  its  importatioii  and  spread, 
our  own  GoYemment  has  felt  no  necessity  for  any  snoh  resnlations,  and  whatSTerhas 
been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  here  has  been  accomplished  by  indiridnal  effort  or  by 
local  or  State  action,  as  in  some  parts  of  CaliiEomia.  It  is  tme  that  nader  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  real  fiicts  some  enttin^  sent  errer  to  this  oomitiy  last  spring  were 
iieid  by  the  New  York  antheritieB,  and  as  it  is  geniiane  to  this  letter  I  qnoto  a  portion 
of  my  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Seoretary  of  &e  Tressmy  npon  this  case,  relersed  to 
me  by  yon:  4 

''  The  life-history  of  this  interesting  insset  may  be  thns  briefly  stated:  Starting 
from  a  Btem-£iother.  it  multiplies  agassioaUy  throvgh  an  indefinite  number  of  gener- 
ations, either  in  galls  on  the  leaf  or  in  cavities  or  on  swellings  on  the  roots.  Its  spread 
is  naturally  slow  in  the  nnwinged  condition,  whether  on  the  surface  or  beneath  the 
ground.  But  winged  agamic  ftmstos  are  produced  during  the  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn months,  and  these  ace  the  true  migrants  of  the  bmcms,  and  disperse  and  spread 
from  vineyard  to  vineyard  Ihrsa^  the  atmosphere.  Thes'  lay  some  nalf-doeen  eggs 
only,  in  such  situations  as  afford  shade  and  moistnxe,  and  fh»m  these  c<mie  only  true 
males  and  females,  which  are  mouthless^fsed  not,  and  ore  bom  simply  to  procreate, 
the  female  laying!  either  below  or  above  ground  a  single  and  the  onlr  directly  Im- 
pregnated egr,  wbAdk  has  been  tamed  the  winter-egg,  and  whieh  in  tibe  spring  M- 
lowing  gives  birth  to  a  stem-mother  which  may  either  sMi&d  a  colony  in  a  gall  ma  the 
loaf  or  upon  the  root,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  habit. 

"The  prohibition  of  other  products  than  grape-vines  is  based  upon  the  supnosed  pos- 
sibilitv  of  winged  females  settling  thereon  and  depositing  the  few  eggs  wnich  give 
birth  to  true  males  Mid  females,  which  produce  the  winter  egg.  Mow,  the  exrorf- 
ments  which  I  made  in  1875  (recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Saint  Louis  Academy 
of  Sciences,  October,  1875).  and  wtooh  were  the  first  recorded  of  their  kind,  show  that 
the  eggs  from  the  winged  females  are  most  often  laid  in  or  on  the  ground  near  the  base 
of  the  vine,  and  that  they  aro  so  delicate  as  to  requiro  specially  favosable  conditions  ot 
moisture  and  temneraturo  to  enable  them  to  hatch,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
conviction  that  wnen  deposited  on  anything  else  than  the  lower  tomentose  surface  of 
the  living  leaf  of  the  grapevine,  whero  they  can  receive  moisture  by  endosraosis,  or 
in  the  crovices  or  irrcflnilarities  of  earth  that  receive  firom  dew  or  other  sources  a  due 
amount  of  moisturo,  wey  will  infidlibly  perish.  But  even  supposing  that  these  effgs 
could  hatch,  and  the  resulting  female  should  lay  the  impregnated  egg  on  any  other 
living  plant,  and  that  this  egg  should  in  due  time  give  btrth  to  the  stem-mother,  she 
would  mevitably  perish  without  issue  for  want  of  suitable  food;  while  to  suppose  that 
all  these  operations  could  go  on  upon  any  other  product  or  substance  than  living 
plants  or  upon  the  dry  parts  of  plants  is  to  exhibit  crass  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditiona  necessary  to  the  pespetnatien  of  the  species  at  these  particular  stages.  With 
the  utmost  care  in  endeavoring  to  supply  the  natural  conditions,  I  have  foiled  nine 
times  in  ten  to  obtain  the  sexual  indivrdnalB,  and  still  moro  frequently  to  get  the  im- 
pregnated egff,  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of  others  in  Europe.  The  duiger  of 
introdneiDg  this  insect  npon  anything  else  than  the  grape-vine,  where  a  voyage  has  to 
be  mode  in  the  tropics,  is  yet  moro  romote,  as  even  supposing  the  winter  egg  oould 
be  produced,  it  would  promatzuely  ha^h  on  the  voystt^. 

'*  The  only  way,  thereforo,  in  which  Fnylloxera  can  w  conveyed  from  one  country  to 
another  widely  separated  therofh>m,  is  upon  grape-vines.  The  recommendation  to 
use  certain  resisting  American  vines  as  stocdcs  on  which  to  graft  the  more  susceptible 
European  vines  has  resulted  in  an  immense  traffic  between  this  country  and  £ur(^ 
in  American  cuttings,  and  nurseiymen  engaged  in  this  business,  however  unbiased 
they  may  desiro  to  be^  naturally  lean  toward  that  side  of  the  question  which  furthers 
their  own  interests.  The  insect  may  bo  carried  on  the  roots  of  the  vines  during  the 
winter  either  in  the  dormant  larva  state  or  in  the  '*  winter-egg ''  state,  and  while 
later  researohee  hero  by  myself  and  abroad  by  others  have  confinned  my  jprovions  ex- 
perience in  this  country,  published  five  years  ago,  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  winter  egg  on 
the  canes  above  ground,  and  the  more  recent  observations  wcmld  seem  to  indicate 
that  wherever  it  is  thus  found  above  ground  it  is  produced  rather  from  the  gall-in- 
habiting type  than  firom  the  more  dangerous  root-inhabiting  type,  yet  the  fact  that 
this  winter  egg  does  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  and  more 
particularly  under  the  loose  bark  ol  the  two-year-old  cone,  renders  it  quite  possible 
that  the  insect  may  be  carried  upon  cuttings  in  this  winter-egg  state,  and  fully  Justi- 
fies the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  such,  as  well  as  of  rooted  plants,  from  auy 
country  where  the  insect  is  known  to  occur.  Indeed,  considoring  the  rarity  of  ship- 
ment of  rooted  vines,  I  strongly  believe  that  the  insect  was  origiually  introduced  into 
Europe  from  America  in  the  winter-egg  state  upon  cnttiugs.  I  would  say,  therefore, 
to  those  countries  desirous  of  defendiiiff  tliemselves  from  £lie  scourge,  that  all  danger 
is  removed  when  vines  and  all  parts  <»  vines  from  infested  countries  are  kept  out. 
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With  Buoh  prohibition  all  reqpirements  are  mety  and  all  legislation  that  gpee  beyond 
this  miiBt  neoeeaarily  he  hartful  to  general  industry,  while  the  prohibition  of  traffie 
in  American  vinee  in  oonntriea  where  the  grape  Pnyllozera  is  known  to  oocnr  can 
have  no  usefol  end  aod  may  be  detrimental. 

*'  That  the  rarity  with  which  the  impregnated  egg  is  fonnd  above  ground  greatly 
redaces  the  chances  of  Phylloxera  introdnction  by  cuttings  is  true;  but  in  a  country 
desiring  protection  from  such  a  scourge  the  remotest  chance  should  not  be  risked. 

"  While,  therefore.  I  believe  that  the  laws  cannot  be  too  stringent  in  preventing 
the  introdnction  and  the  use  of  grape-vines  in  any  living  condition  in  a  non* infested 
firom  an  infected  country,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  mere 
passage  through  such  a  country  of  such  vines  or  cuttings.  These  are  necessarily 
boxed,  and  can  be  safely  and  properly  shipped  during  the  cold  or  non-ffrowing  sea- 
son, when  the  egg  is  dormant,  so  that  there  is  a  practical  impossibility  in  the  Intro- 
dnction of  the  insect  by  the  mere  passage,  whether  of  vines  or  cuttings*" 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  chief  interest  that  the  United  States 
has  in  the  Phylloxera  question  lies  in  two  directions,  first,  the  furnishing  of  cuttings 
of  our  own  resisting  varieties ;  secondly,  the  best  means  for  our  grape-^wers  to 
adopt  to  protect  the  susceptible  vines  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect  which  univer- 
sally prevails  here.  Immense  quantities  of  these  cuttings  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  during  the  last  ten  ^ears.  Outside  of  the  use  of  such  resisting  stocks,  which 
is  one  of  the  Best  measures  in  the  way  of  prevention,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  pro- 
longed submersion  have  hitherto  been  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  oontending  with 
the  foe.  Some  recent  experiments  at  the  Department,  however,  lead  me  to  l^lieve 
that  kerosene  emulsions  will  prove  more  valuable  than  anything  hitherto  tried  in 
any  country.  The  method  of  preparation  of  several  of  these  emulsions  is  given  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  1881-^82,  pages  112-116,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  this  report  be  also  sent  to  Baron  Struve,  as  well  as  Bulletin  1  of  this 
Division.  I  first  expressed  this  conviction  as  to  the  value  of  kerosene  emulsions  as 
against  the  Phylloxera,  and  referred  to  my  experiments*  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomologioal  Society:  but  I  nave  not  yet  published  anything  from 
the  Department,  as  further  experiments  are  still  being  made. 

Respectfully,  C.  V.  RILEY, 

Hon.  Gbobgb  B.  Loring, 

CimmMoiurofAgrieuUure. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TREATY  OP  BERNE,  AND  THE  PROHIBITION  OF 
THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  BULBS  AND  CUTTINGS  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  INTO  GERMANY. 

BintEAtT  OF  Entomology, 
Washingtimy  February  9, 1884. 

Snt :  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  communication  of  Hon.  A.  A.  Sar- 
gent, minister  to  Berlin,  to  the  honoraole  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  you  have 
referred  to  me: 

Certain  American  exporters  of  grape-vines  (Messrs.  Boelker  A  Sons,  of  New  York) 
have  complained  to  the  Department  of  State  concerning  the  exclusion  of  American 
plants  fix>m  G^ennany,  and  Mr.  Sargent  reports  upon  the  state  of  the  German  laws 
in  reference  to  such  importations. 

It  seems  that  Germany,  by  the  imperial  decree  of  July  4, 1883,  prohibits  absolutely 
the  importation  of  grape-vines,  cuttmgs,  and  roots.  The  importation  of  grapes  and 
husks  and  of  all  other  plants  is  allowed  only  to  nations  which  took  part  in  the  Berne 
Congress  of  1881,  and  tnen  only  under  eertain  restrictions  as  to  packing,  certificates 
from  official  experts,  &Ai.  Thus  Germany  has  gone  a  step  beyond  the  provisions  of 
the  Berne  Congress,  and  the  stringencv  of  the  decree  has  caused  great  excitement 
and  indignation  among  nurserymen  in  this  country. 

While  no  one  can  appreciate  the  necessitv  for  stringent  measures  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Phvlloxera  into  non-infestea  countries  more  than  I  &,  yet  certain  of 
the  provisions  of  this  last  decree  appear  to  me  utterly  useless,  and,  Without  doubt, 
they  cause  much  loss  and  annoyance  to  nurserymen  in  this  and  other  countries  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Germany,  without  producing  any  correspoudiug  benefit. 

The  clause  in  the  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  "  nurslings,  shrubs,  and 
other  garden  products  not  oelonging  to  the  category  of  the  grape-vine,  coming  from 
nurseries  and  hot-houses  into  the  Empire/'  is  based  upon  the  poasibility  of  the 
winged  females  settling  upon  such  plants  and  depositing  the  few  eggs  which  give 
birth  to  the  true  males  and  females  which  produce  the  winter  egg.  I  will  repeat  here, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  which  I  have  repeatedly  urged  in  discussing  restrictive  leg- 
islation in  reference  to  the  Phylloxera^  and  which  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the 
insect  Justify. 
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The  egf^  from  tlie  win^d  females  are  most  ofben  laid  in  or  na  the  c^roand  near  the 
base  of  the  vine,  and  they  are  so  delicate  as  to  require  espeoially  &Torable  oondi- 
tions  of  temperature  and  moistore  to  enable  them  to  hatch.  Thev  most,  in  mj  Judg- 
ment, in^Ebllibly  perish  when  deposited  on  anything  else  than  the  lower  enrlSue  of  the 
living  gi^ape-leaf  where  they  can  receive  moisture  by  endosmoais,  or  in*crevicea  in 
earth  that  is  kept  moderately  moist  by  rain  or  dew.  Bnt  even  supposing  that  these 
eggs  oonld  hatch,  and  the  resulting  female  should  lay  her  imprecated  e^g  on  any 
other  living  plant  than  grape,  and  that  this  egg  shonld  give  birth  m  due  tune  to  tiie 
stem-mother,  she  would  inevitably^ perish  without  issue  for  want  of  suitable  food. 
With  the  utmost  care  to  supply  the  natural  conditions,  I  'have  failed  nine  times  oat 
of  ten  to  obtain  even  the  sexnal  individuals,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  the 
impregnated  egg.  European  observers  have  had  the  same  experience.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  intro<lnotion  of  Phylloxera  ux>on  any  other  plant  than  the  grape- 
vine, at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  impossible,  and  hence  the  folly  of  the  prohibition. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  its  introduction  upon  grape>vines  themselves, however,  tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  insect  can  be  carried  on  the  roots  of  vines  in  the  winter  either 
in  the  dormant  larva  state  or  in  the  '<  winter-egg"  state,  and  in  tliis  latter  state  it 
may  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  more  particularly  under 
the  loose  bark  of  the  two-year-old  canes,  although  recent  observations  have  proven 
that  whenever  it  occurs  above  ground  it  is  produced  rather  from  the  gall-inhabiting 
tvpe  than  from  the  more  dangerous  root  form.*  Therefore  the  clause  wnioh  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  cuttings  with  or  withont  roots  into  districts  where  the  PhjUozera 
absolutely  does  not  exist,  is  fnllyjustified  by  the  facts.  It  may  be  well  to  sti^te,  how- 
ever, that  in  districts  where  theFhylloxera  exists  no  better  jireventive  can  beiuioptecl 
than  the  introduction  of  the  hardy  and  resisting  American  vines  as  stoclcs  upon  whieh 
to  graft  the  more  susceptible  European  varieties. 

It  should  also  be  urged  in  this  connection  that,  while  the  decree  is  Justified  in  so  far 
as  it  prohibits  the  actual  introduction  of  vines  and  cuttings,  there  can  be  no  danger 
from  the  mere  passage  through  a  non-infested  countrv  of  such  vines.  These  are  neces- 
sarily boxed,  and  can  only  m  properly  and  safely  shipped  during  the  cold  or  non- 
growing  season  when  the  egg  is  dormant ;  so  that  there  is  a  practical  impossibility  in 
the  introduction  of  the  insect  by  such  a  passage. 

While  I  am  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  complaint  (as  no  copy 
accompanied  the  papers  received  from  the  State  Department),  the  tJnite<i  States  can 
safely  and  with  great  Justice  urge  upon  Germany  the  reversal  of  that  portion  of  the 
decree  which  does  not  apply  to  grape-vines  proper. 
Respectfully, 

C.  V.  RILEY, 

EniOMoUtgUL 

Hon.  Georqb  B.  Lorinq, 

(yommissUmer  of  AfirieiUtHre, 

THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA  IN  GRAPERIES- LEGAL  QUESTIONS  ARISING. 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 

WaahingUm,  Kwemher  5, 1884. 

Dear  Sift :  In  making  to  you  a  final  report  of  my  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  certain  European  grape-vines  furnished  by  you  last  spring  to 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Osbom,  of  Mamaroneck,  We^Vchester  County,  New  York,  and  as  to 
whether  the  Grape  Phylloxera  (Phylloxera  vastatrix)  had  anything  to  do  with  such 
diseased  condition,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  summarize  the  points  made  in  yoor 
various  inquiries  sent  to  this  Department  since  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  particu- 
larly those  made  since  my  return  from  Europe.  The  following  facts  become  manifest 
from  a  review  of  this  correspondence : 

1st.  The  plants  were  obtained  by  yon  from  the  well-known  firms  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  and  Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas,  of  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  We8t 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  shipped  direct  to  where  they  were  planted.  They  were  grown  in 
pots  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  were  planted  in  the  oorders  of  a  new  grapery  the 
latter  part  of  last  February.  They  were  strong  two-year-old  plants,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  splendid  condition,  made  up  of  leading  exotic  varieties,  Black  Hamborgs, 
&c.  The  uorders,  from  all  reports,  were  carefolly  prepared  last  autumn  and  winter, 
the  materials  used  being  old  rotted  sod  made  into  compost,  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  bone-dust. 

^.  About  the  middle  of  June,  after  the  vines  had  made  several  feet  of  healthy 
growth,  the  lower  leaf-stalks  beean  to  weaken,  allowing  the  two  or  three  basal  leaves 
from  the  main  shoot  to  droop.  rVom  the  time  that  the  vines  showed  a  failing  the 
cause  seems  to  have  been  earnestly  sought  for,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
due  to  Phylloxera  injury  raised.    Finally,  during  July  and  August  all  jiarts  of  the 
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.  vine  began  to  turn  yellow^  the  Phylk>xera  vrtM  noticed  upon  the  rootfi,  and  Mr.  Os- 
born,  his  gardener,  and  yourself  concluded  tkat  the  insect  iraa  the  cause  of  the  nn- 
healthy  condition  of  the  vines. 

Assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  you  wish  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
insect  got  into  the  grapery  with  the  material  used  for  the  border,  or  whether  it  could 
have  entered  in  some  other  wayT 

On  the  supposition  that  the  insect  had  been  introduced  on  the  vines  you  sold,  you 
were  held  responsibie  by  Mr.  Osbbrn  for  their  failnre.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
case  when,  on  the  20th  of  September,  you  visited  the  Department  and  conferred  with 
me  in  reference  to^the  matter.  I  told  you  then  that,  from  all  the  facts,  I  felt  assured 
that  yon  had  arrived  at  a  wrong  conclnsion  in  attributing  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  vines  to  Phylloxera,  but  that  I  would  postpone  making  you  an  official  report  un- 
til I  had  made  a  personal  exsonination  of  the  case.  My  cbnclnsions  are  now  quite 
definite,  so  that  I  feel  warranted  in  reporting  with  assurance,  from  the  examination 
made  of  the  vine  sent  early  in  July,  as  well  as  of  those  received  later,  both  from  the 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries  and  from  Mr.  Osbom's  grapery,  that  the  vines  were  healthy  and 
exceptionally  free  from  Phylloxera  when  they  came  from  the  nursery,  and  that  even 
up  to  the  time  of  their  being  uprooted  and  destroyed  the  Phylloxera  work  had  at  no 
time  been  sufficient  to  do  them  material  harm.  A  root  received  October  2j  and  that 
had  already  been  thrown  away,  showed  no  rotting,  and  so  few  traces  of  Phylloxera 
that  I  considered  it  exceptionally  free.  It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  in- 
sect occurs  very  gcnierally  over  the  country  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  that  no 
vineyai'd,  unless  in  an  exceptional  sitnataon^  is  free  from  it.  Ordinarily,  however,  on 
the  majority  of  our  indigenous  American  vines,  its  presence  results  in  little  or  no 
harm.  Even  in  graperies  it  may  almost  invariably  be  found,  but  rarely  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  serionsly  injure  the  plants.  Moreover,  in  its  very  worst  manifestations, 
and  upon  those  foreign  vines  most  susceptible  to  its  attacks,  the  vine  does  not  suc- 
cumb until  the  third  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  insect.  The  disease  in  its 
acute  form  is  well  marked  by  a  peculiar  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  diminished  growth, 
and  absence  of  tendrils,  while  the  root-system  is  generally  entirely  rotten.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  insect  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  tiie  fibrous  roots  is  no  evidence  of  in- 
jury, but  rather  an  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  so  long  as  there  are  fibrous  roots  in 
abundance  for  it  to  attack,  the  iniurious  stage  of  the  disease,  namely,  the  rotting  or 
decay  of  the  larger  roots,  cannot  be  initiated. 

^  From  all  these  facts,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mr.  Osbom's  vines  were  not  injured  by  the  Phylloxera,  and  I  feel  that  the  dig- 
ging of  them  up  and  casting  them  aside  was  the  result  of  false  and  unjustified  fears 
ana  imperfect  knowledgcof  the  insect.  As  to  whether  the  insect  was  introduced  from 
the  nursery,  or  got  into  the  grapery  frt>m  surrounding  vineyards,  or  was  introduced 
in  the  sod,  tine  probability  as  between  the  first  and  second  suppositions  is  that  it  was 
introduced  witn  the  plants ;  for  while  the  evidence  shows  that  the  plants  were  re- 
markably healthy,  yet,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  insect  is  everywhere  found  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  from  which  the  vines  came.  A  few  of  the  insects  may  very 
probably  have  been  on  some  of  the  vines,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  on  such  as 
are  two  years  old.  That  they  were  in  the  new-made  soil  is  extremely  improbable,  as 
the  insect  is  confined  to  the  grape-vine,  and  could  only  have  been  thus  introduced 
from  soil  taken  from  a  vineyard. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  feel  justified  in  rendering  a  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  en- 
tomologist. What  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  was  I  must  leave  to  others,  bat  upon 
consultation  with  Bir.  William  Saunders,  the  horticulturist  of  the  Department,  I  find 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  vines  planted  as  these  were,  in  very  rich,  deep 
borders,  to  wilt  and  show  evidence  of  disease  in  the  manner  in  which  tlie  vines  in 
question  did,  especially  where  they  are  kept  too  moist:  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
they  languished  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and  oi  the  treatment,  This  -f  iew  is 
supported  bv  a  sample  of  the  soil  that  I  brought  to  Washington  for  examination,  and 
slso  by  the  fact  that  I  saw  other  potted  vines  in  Bir.  Osboru's  grapery  that  had  shown 
similar  symptoms,  but  had  not  been  thrown  away,  and  were  still  living  and  promising 
well. 

Finally,  in  the  event  of  the  Phylloxera  becoming  numerous  enough  to  cause  any 
injury,  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  dig  the  vines  up  prematurely  where  the  judi- 
cious use  of  kerosene  emulsion  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  would  n  adily  destroy  the  in- 
sects, and  could  be  so  easily  employed  under  such  circumstances  as  those  surrounding 
Mr.  Osbom's  vines. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

C.  V.  EILEY. 

Mr.  Fred.  W.  Kblsby, 

908  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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nSCELLAVEOUS  VOTES. 

Thb  Box  Psylla  found  in  the  United  States.— While  making 
some  observations  for  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Koebele  found  toward  the  end 
of  Mayi  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Angus,  New  York  Oity,  large  nam- 
bers  of  a  Flea-louse  infesting  Box  (Btums  sempervirena).  The  insects  (at 
that  time  mostly  larvsa  or  pupaa  and  a  few  imagos)  thickly  crowded  the 
young  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  whole  hedge  showed  at  the  first 
glance  a  sickly  appearance,  the  tender  shoots  being  more  or  less  yellow- 
ish in  color  and  evidently  dying.  In  our  bfeeding  cages  the  imagos 
continued  to  develop  throughout  the  month  of  June,  but  outdoors  no 
ftirther  observation  on  the  life-history  of  the  insect  could  be  made.  The 
species  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  European  Box  Psylla  ( AyUa 
tuxi  linn.),  a  species  hitherto  not  known  to  occur  in  America.  It  is  of 
a  pale-green  color  with  hyaline  wings,  the  anterior  and  middle  portions 
of  the  thorax  (pronotum  and  dorsulum)  having  brownish,  longitudinal 
markings,  the  larva  and  pupa  being  of  still  paler,  uniform,  greenish 
color  and  not  deviating  in  form  from  the  larvae  of  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  winged  insect  bears  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  our 
native  Horn-beam  Psylla  {Pgylla  carpini  Fitch),  and  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  this  upon  close  examination,  the  most  obvious  difference 
being  the  absence  of  a  distinct  pterostigma  in  the  Box  Psylla. 

Mr.  Angus  attempted  to  brush  the  Psylla  off  with  a  stiff  broom,  but 
this  is  a  remedy  of  very  questionable  value,  and  a  much  simpler  and 
doubtless  more  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  would  be  the 
application  of  diluted  kerosene  emulsion  in  a  very  fine  spray. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  newly  imported  Psylla  will  infest  any 
other  plant  besides  the  Box,  but,  if  not  kept  in  check,  it  is  liable  to 
spread  and  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  plant  in  all  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  is  grown  and  esteemed  as  an  evergreen  ornament. 

The  DWAEFiNa  of  Oaks  by  Mallodon  melanofus  (Linn.).— This 
beetle  is  one  of  our  largest  insects,  being  about  two  inches  long,  and 
very  broad  and  heavy.  Its  larva  is  a  cylindrical  grub,  or  sawyer,  about 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  over  three  inches  in  length. 

In  Texas  Mr.  Schwarz  found  the  larva  of  this  Mallodon  excavating 
its  galleries  in  the  heart-wood  of  the  Hackberry  {Celtis)^  a  tree  of  the 
largest  size.  In  Florida  and  elsewhere  it  feeds  upon  tlie  Live  oak,  and 
it  would  seem  that  so  large  and  powerful  a  borer  was  well  chosen  to  be 
the  destroyer  of  this  giant  among  trees. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  in  its  connection  with  this  tree  the  beetle 
shows  a  surprising  modification  of  its  recorded  habits.  Its  larva  is 
found,  not  in  the  stem  of  the  mature  tree,  so  justly  celebrated  for  its 
strength  and  toughness,  but  always  in  the  root  of  infant  trees,  and 
usually  in  degenerate  highland  varieties  of  Querotis  virens^  or  of  its 
relatives,  Q.  aquatica  and  Q.  catesbasi. 

The  mother  beetle  selects  small  saplings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  her 
eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  foot,  or  colli>r,  of  the  tree,  just  below  the 
suidTace  of  the  ground.  How  long  a  larval  existence  the  insect  has  is 
not  known,  but  it  must  extend  over  several  years,  since  the  roots  occu- 
pied by  these  larvie  grow  to  a  large  size,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
show  an  entirely  abnormal  development  and  become  a  tangle  of  vege- 
table knots.  In  fact,  the  entire  root  in  its  growth  accommixlates  itrolf 
to  the  requirements  of  the  borer  within.  Very  few  new  roots  are  formed, 
but  the  old  roots  excavated  by  the  larva  are  constantly  receiving  addi- 
tions of  woody  layers,  which  are  in  turn  eaten  away  and  huge  flattened 
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galleries  are  formed^  which  are  for  the  meet  part  tightly  packed  with 
sawdast. 

The  beetle  thas  becomes,  not  the  destoyer,  but  the  parasite  of  the 
tree,  and  lives  in  a  domicile,  which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  a 
gigantic  root-galL  The  effect  on  the  tree  is  to  kill  the  original  sapling, 
which  becomes  replaced  by  a  cluster  of  insignificant  and  straggling 
snckers,  forming  perhaps  a  small  damp  of  underbmsh*  In  many  cases 
the  branches  and  leaves  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  materials 
for  sluggish  growth,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  plant  goes  toward 
the  formation  of  a  root -plexus,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth 
above  ground,  and  plainly  designed  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  borer. 

The  Mallodon  borers  are  very  abundant  in  South  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  attacks,  vast  tracts  which  might  otherwise  have 
become  forests,  enriching  the  ground  with  annual  deposits  of  leaves, 
are  reduced  to  comparatively  barren  scrub,  in  which  the  scattered  oak 
bushes  barely  suffice  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  sand. 

Many  a  new  settler,  seeing  his  sandy  hillside  covered  only  by  insig- 
nificant oak  bushes,  and  anticipating  easy  work  in  converting  the  wil- 
derness into  a  blooming  garden  of  orange  trees,  has  been  grieviously 
disappointed  to  find  before  him  no  light  task  in  clearing  from  the  soil 
these  gnarled  and  tangled  roots.  In  fact  the  great  strength  and  weight 
of  the  southern  grubbing  hoe  appears  no  longer  a  mystery  when  one 
contemplates  the  astonishing  pUe  of  ^^grub  roots"  which  in  vigorous 
hands  it  will  extract  tcom  a  few  square  yards  of  apparently  unoccupied 
soil. 

The  results  Of  the  work  of  this  beetle  are  very  plainly  visible  arouud 
Savannah  and  especially  on  Tybee  Island  where  Mr.  George  iN'oble  first 
drew  our  attention  to  it :  while  Mr.  Hubbard  has  carefully  studied  its 
work^  as  here  recorded,  in  Florida. 

T^  Gloyeb  Seed  Midge  (Cecidomyia  Uguminicola  Lintn.). — ^The 
first  complaint  of  this  insect  whicn  we  have  heard  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons was  received  early  in  September  from  Mr.  0.  Wakefield,  of  AUen- 
ville.  MiffiyUi  Oounty,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  new  locality  for  the  midge, 
but  its  abundance  in  Virginia  and  Kew  York  makes  it  altogether  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  found  in  all  of  the  intervening  region.  Mr.  Wake- 
field states  that  the  seed-crop  in  his  section  is  being  entirely  destroyed; 
that  the  midges  were  bad  last  season^  but  ipuch  worse  this  fall.    We 

gfcve  an  account  of  this  insect,  with  figures.  In  the  Annual  Beport  of  the 
epartment  for  1878,  pp.  250-252,  and  additional  notes  will  be  found  in 
the  Annual  for  1879,  pp.  193-197. 

Thb  Potato  Stalk-weevil  (Trichobaris  irinotatusj  Say).— Vines 
containing  this  borer  were  received  August  1  from  Mr.  Richard  B.  Tay- 
lor, of  West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Taylor  stated 
that  two-thiids  of  his  potato  crop  had  been  destroyed  by  the  weevil, 
although  he  had  seen  no  notice  of  loss  by  others.  This  insect  was 
treated  in  our  first  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Missouri,  and  was 
there  figured  in  all  stages.  The  only  satisfactory  remedy  consists  in 
pulling  up  and  burning  all  infested  stalks  as  soon  as,  by  wilting,  they 
indicate  the  presence  ot  the  weevil. 

Thb  Bsd-hxjmpbd  Pbominent  {(Edemasia  conciima^  Smith  and  Ab- 
bot).— ^Thls  curious  and  well-known  caterpillar  was  received  in  August 
firom  Oregon.  Mr.  F.  S.  Matteson,  of  Aumsville,  states  that  he  found  it 
in  large  numbers  on  a  young  apple  tree,  entirely  denuding  the  branches 
of  leaves.  This  mention  is  made  as  bearing  upon  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  species.  The  gregarious  habits  of  these  Uurvn  when 
first  hatched  admit  of  an  easy  remedy  in  hand-picking. 
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The  VABYiNa  Anomala  {Anoniala  variana  Fabr.). — In  Joly  Mr. 
Enprene  F.  Barnes,  of  Marion,  Marion  County,  Kansas,  sent  specimens 
of  Paria  nigrocyanea  and  Anomala  varians.  with  a  letter  rrferring  to 
them  as  a  sample  of  a  class  of  insects  that  had  been  causing  great  de- 
'straction  among  the  wheat-fields  on  the  highlands  this  year.  The  Paria 
was  probably  found  feeding  upon  the  leaves  and  inclosed  by  mistake 
with  the  Anomala^  to  which  Mr.  Barnes's  remarks  refer.  This  insect 
first  appeared  in  his  wheat-field  about  June  15, 1884,  but  on  inquiry 
Mr.  Barnes  found  that  it  had  been  at  work  [in  the  neighborhood]  for 
nearly  two  weeks  previously,  destroying  some  heads  of  wheat  and  leav- 
ing others  amongst  them  uninjured.  They  began  work  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  was  in  the  dough.  The  wheat  of  one  farmer  f  Mr.  Harrison)  was 
said  to  have  been  damaged  1,000  bushels.  Upon  bemg  informed  of  the 
nature  of  this  beetle  and  that  a  closely  related  species  {^Animyplia  ana- 
triaca)  does  great  damage  to  wheat  in  a  similar  manner  in  Bussia,  Mr. 
Barnes  replied  that  in  his  locality  the  beetles  worked  generally  in  wheat 
brought  from  Bussia,  as  that  section  was  peopled  considerably  by  Rus- 
sians. 

White-lined  Mornino-sphinx  (Deilephila  lineata  Fabr.). — Speci- 
mens of  larvae  of  this  hawk-moth  were  sent  us  ftom  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  on  July  11,  1884,  by  E.  B.  McMorris,  with  the  statement  that 
these  worms  had  appeared  in  immense  numbers  everywhere  on  the  town 
site  about  two  weeks  previously,  eating  every  kind  of  leaves  on  low 
plants,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  and  plums,  but  not  ascending 
large  trees.  In  confinement  they  ate  each  other.  Chickweed  (SteUaria) 
seemed  to  be  a  favorite  food  with  them. 

The  Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar  (Clisiocampa  amerioana{1) 
Harr.). — In  July  Mr.  C.  H.  Bliss  sent  specimens  of  caterpillars  which  had 
seriously  injured  fruit  trees  in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Counties  this  year. 
These  were  so  badly  packed  as  to  arrive  in  very  poor  condition,  but 
appeared  to  be  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  common 
Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar  [Clisiocampa  americana)  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  habits,  which  Mr.  Bliss  carefully  described  in  detail,  were 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  species  mentioned.  However,  those 
worms  were  said  to  begin  their  ravages  by  devouring  the  terminal 
leaf  of  a  twig,  and  then  to  spin  a  web  which  they  lengthened  down  the 
limb  as  the  leaves  were  devoured.  When  they  got  to  be  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  they  ceased  to  spin  a  web,  but  gathered  in  bunches  on 
large  limbs  or  the  body  of  the  tree.  They  remained  in  bunches  at 
night,  in  rain,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  leaves  on  one  tree 
were  devoured  they  went  to  another.  When  they  had  attained  the 
length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  they  scattered  everywhere,  devouring 
grass,  clover,  lucerne,  garden  vegetables,  shade  trees,  rose  bushes,  &c., 
and  infested  the  houses  and  streets.  They  were  choice  in  their  food. 
They  pi-eferred  apple,  apricot,  plum,  and  currant  leaves ;  then  next 
came  the  cherry,  willow,  and  gooseberry.  It  was  on  these  that  the 
eggs  were  laid.  The  pear  and  peach  suffered  no  damage.  If  the 
worms  were  disturbed  when  small  they  would  loosen  their  hold  of  the 
twig  and  hang  by  a  web.  When  larger  they  would  throw  their  heads 
from  side  to  side,  let  go  of  the  twig,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  were 
hatched  in  the  first  week  in  May,  and  dispersed  alK>ut  the  1st  of  June. 
About  the  8th  of  Juno  they  began  to  spin  their  cocoons  in  the  grass, 
clover,  weeds,  and  trees,  but  generally  on  the  fences  and  about  buildings 
where  they  could  get  shelter.  The  first  of  them  developed  into  moths 
in  nineteen  days.    On  June  27  Mr.  Bliss  saw  some  filying  around  the 
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trees  early  in  the  momiDg.  Eggs  were  found  abundantly  on  the  trees 
on  June  29.  By  cutting  off  the  infested  twigs  while  the  brood  was 
young,  Mr.  Bliss  and  other  persons  saved  their  fruit  and  trees^  while 
persons  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  had  their  orchards  looking 
as  if  they  were  stripped  by  fire.  The  eggs  can  also  be  mashed  or  pulled 
off  before  they  hatch. 

Corn  BiLL-Buas  (Sphenaphorus  robustiAs  Horn,  and  &  seulptilis 
XJhler).— On  May  27, 1884,  Prof.  Jos.  A.  Holmes,  of  Chapel  Hill,  :i^.  C, 
sent  specimens  of  SphenopJiarus  robustusy  known  as  '^Kaloo  bug''  near 
Bayborough,  K  C,  stating  that  it  is  believed  in  the  region  from  which 
these  specimens  came  that  the  ^^  insect  winters  in  the  rice  stubble.'' 
''They  were  common  in  that  region  last  year"  and  are  said  to  be  "often 
found  about  fallen  green  pine  timber."  A  full  discussion  of  the  known 
facts  concerning  this  species  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1881-1882,  pp.  138-142,  Plate  8,  Fig.  2. 

On  May  22,  1884,  Mr.  M.  T.  [or  M.  G.]  Stone,  of  Kellogff,  Jasper 
County,  Iowa,  sent  a  sx)ecimen  oi  Sphenaphorus  scuJptiliSy  wim  a  state- 
meut  that  this  species  of  beetle  had  totally  destroyed  60  acres  of  corn, 
planted  on  timothy  sod,  not  leaving  one  hill  in  a  hundred.  Mr.  Stone 
states  that  he  has  been  farming  600  acres  for  sixteen  years  in  Jasper 
County,  and  never  saw  anything  like  this  insect  before. 

A  SwASMiNa  Mite  {Bryobia  sp.). — ^In  May,  specimens  of  one  of  the 
almost  omnivorous  species  of  the  mite-genus  Bryobia  were  sent  by  Mrs. 
I.  H.  Easterbrook,  of  Diamond  Hill,  Providence  County,  Bhode  Island, 
with  the  statement  that  these  insects  were  all  over  Mrs.  Easterbrook's 
house,  inside  and  out,  where  they  were  first  discovered  about  the  8th 
of  May.  Mrs.  Easterbrook  found  under  the  window-sills  on  the  outside, 
webs  where  they  seemed  to  be  hatching.  These  mites  are  known  to  fe^ 
nx)on  other  insects  and  also  upon  many  kinds  of  vegetation.  Their  ap- 
pearance in  immense  numbers  in  houses  has  as  yet  not  been  satisfiiic- 
torily  explained,  and  such  instances  are  rare.  They  can  be  readily  killed 
with  pyrethrum  i)owder  or  with  kerosene  or  benzine. 

Specimens  of  the  same  were  also  sent  in  May  by  Mr.  Oeorge  K.  Eam- 
ball,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  with  a  similar  account  of  their  habits.  They 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  see  whence  they  originate  and  upon  what 
they  feed  in  such  instances  as  these. 

New  enemy  to  White  Boses  (Euphoria  Tcemii  Hald.).— On  May 
19, 1884,  Dr.  B.  P.  Talley,  of  Belton,  Tex.,  sent  specimens  of  Ewphoria 
Icemiiy  with  the  statement  that  these  beetles  are  very  destructive  only 
to  white  or  nearly  white  roses,  but  seem  to  originate,  or  at  least  to  live, 
in  the  blossoms  of  a  wild  thistle  which  grows  abundantly  everywhere, 
especially  on  poor,  rocky  prairie  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  white 
rose  mature  ailer  this  wild  flower  makes  its  appearance. 

A  Beetle  eating  Peaoh  Leaves  {Pristoscelis  ater  Bland).— On 
May  17, 1884,  Mr.  Matthew  Cooke,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  sent  specimens 
of  FristoseeUs  ater,  with  a  statement  that  these  beetles  were  found  eat- 
ing leaves  of  the  peach  in  Fresno  County,  California.  None  of  the  nu- 
merous species  of  this  genus  occur  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and 
nothing  is  recorded  of  their  habits  and  earlier  stages  beyond  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  species  are  frequently  met  with  on  various  plants.  We 
have  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Sffsot  of  oold  on  eggs  of  baek-lioe.— Mr.  Joseph  Yoyle,  of 
(j^^inesville,  Fla.,  wrote  as  follows  on  March  4, 1884 : 

The  young  growth  of  the  orange  trees  now  shows  the  ftdl  extent  of 
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damage  done  to  it  by  ftMt  during  the  past  winter,  the  dead  branches 
being  conspicnouB. 

Examinations  for  effects  of  the  cold  temperatare  on  Ooccid  eggs,  on 
the  trees,  show  that  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and  that  of  the  eggs  of 
tliese  insects  yield  to  nearly  the  same  temperatare  in  a  still  atmosphere. 

On  branches  where  the  outer  ends  are  quite  dead,  and  the  part  next 
the  tree  living.  I  find  on  the  living  part  living  coccid  eggs. 

One  thing  of  importance  I  have  noticed  to  be  invariable — where  the 
effect  of  the  cold  was  enough  to  nearly  kill  the  branches,  if  any  one  of 
them  was  infested  by  Oo^ds  it  was  killed  completely.  Several  in- 
stances in  which  on  the  same  trees  uninfested  branches  of  large  size  are 
quite  dead,  examination  shows  that  the  Ooodds  had  done,  apparently, 
but  little  QBmmge  to  some  of  these  dead  branches.  In  numerous  cases 
where  the  trees  were  badly  infested  the  branches  are  killed  back  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

BATAass  OF  Gbain  Weevils  in  Florida  (probably  Oalandra 
oryML.).— On  April  18, 1884,  Mr.  Joseph  Yoyle,  of  Gainesville.  Fla., 
sent  notes  of  observations  made  in  a  part  of  Alachun  Oounty,  FknricUk  not 
accessible  by  railroads,  where  the  old  methods  of  fimning  prevail,  on 
the  variations  of  weevil  damage  in  different  corn-cribs,  and  the  results 
of  experiments  made  for  reducing  the  damage  done  to  com  by  weevils. 
In  this  climate  the  work  of  the  weevils  is  very  rapidly  done.  Mr. 
Voyle^s  conclusions  from  his  observations  and  experiments  are  that  the 
com  should  be  sorted^  the  ears  with  Ions  shucks  for  keeping,  those 
with  exposed  or  but  thinly  covered  tips  to  be  placed  for  first  use;  that, 
to  keep  well,  the  whole  shuck  should  be  gathered,  not  slip-diucked; 
that  it  should  be  packed  away  when  the  shucks  are  pliable— on  a  wet 
day,  for  instance ;  and  that  the  doubling  of  the  shuck  back  over  the  tip 
of  the  ear  and  placing  each  ear  tip  downwards  is  an  important  surety 
of  success. 

FxTLLEB'sBosE-BEETLE  (Aramt^te^/iiZfert  Horn).— On  November  30, 
1883,  Mr.  0.  W.  Minot,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  sent  specimens  of  Arami- 
gu9fulleri  foand  in  his  green-house.  The  favorite  plant  of  this  beetle 
was  the  Azalea,  but  it  was  also  found  on  the  Gissns.  During  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  the  beetles  perched  as  high  as  they  could  get,  and  hid  as 
soon  as  they  were  disturbed  in  the  least.  They  fed  on  the  new  shoots 
and  tender  leaves,  and  when  a  plant  was  allowed  to  stand  alone  tiiey 
trimmed  off  the  new  shoots  as  fast  as  these  shoots  appeared.  They  dis- 
appeared about  the  first  of  January,  and  a  new  brood  came  out  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Minot  f(dd  them  on  leaves  of  the  ^<  inch  plant,"  in  confine- 
ment^ and  they  seemed  to  like  these  leaves.  This  insect  was  treated 
at  leugth  in  our  report  as  Entomologist  to  this  Department  for  the  year 
1878. 

The  BlooD'SUOKIng  Oonobhinus  {Oonorhinui  sanguisuga  Lee).— 
The  following  letter  ftt)m  Pro£  J.  O.  Lemmon,  of  Oakland,  Gal.,  is  so 
interesting  that  we  give  it  entire.  The  species  proved  to  be  that  here 
indicated: 

Herewith  I  send  3'ou  a  specimen — the  only  one  now  in  my  possession — of  amonst^f 
blooU-drawer,  of  the  bug  family  of  Hemlptera.  We  met  with  nim,  or  rath^  he  foroed 
hituselt'  upon  our  aoquaintance,  with  a  dozen  other  inseet  annoyances,  while  we  were 
botanizing  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  of  Arizona,  in  Augnst  last,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  paKS  a  few  nichts  in  a  small  rock-lined  cave  on  the  sonthem  slope. 

We  had  accomplished  a  perilous  exploration  of  a  wonderful  ravine,  nndet  a  bam- 
itig  tropical  sun,  menaced  on  the  way  by  ei^ht  large  rattlesnakes  of  |lve  different 
Hpccies;  had  killed  several  large^  yellow,  swift-running  centipedes,  had  uncovered 
irum  the  loose  rocks  a  dozen  scorpions,  in  tne  mean  time  lighting  swarms  of  gnats  that 
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iMtenatod  IhenMlTes  into  oaTiiioiiith&  luwM,  eyes,  And Mn desjpite  Tvilt  ftnd  wet  tow- 
els, and  ttoWy  ftt  tfiiidowiiy  we  aoQght  tbe  shelter  of  this  oaTe,  the  locality  of  whioh  we 
had  discoTered  on  a  preyious  exploration,  spread  its  rough  floor  with  grama,  pre- 
pared and  ate  our  supper  with  keen  relish,  and  lay  down  in  our  blankets  for  much 
needed  rest  and  sleep. 

Suddenly,  about  10  o'clock,  Mrs.  Lemtton  screamed,  and  rose  up  in  bed,  shaking 
her  arxD  and  exclaiming.  Rousing  up,  lighting  a  match  and  searoning  the  grass  of 
our  eouoh,  a  large,  Am,  black,  nunble-footed  ong  was  seen  hurrying  away  into  a 
rock-crevice. 

The  first  bite  was  upon  the  arm  of  my  wife,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks  as  she  swung  her  arm  about,  while  applying  ammonia  to  allay 
the  pain  of  the  wound,  which  immediately  reddened  and  swelled,  forming  a  convex 
surface  one  inch  or  more  across. 

After  one  hour  or  so,  overcome  by  weariness  we  fell  off  to  sleep,  out  of  whieh  I  was 
aroDsed  by  a  sting  on  my  leg.  Foiiea  of  Dante  I  How  it  hurt  I  Evetr  ganglion  of 
the  nervous  system  seemed  to  be  at  once  attacked.  There  was  as  mncn  pain  in  the 
head  as  in  the  wounded  leg.  I  caught  the  stealthy  assassin  and  preserved  him  for  our 
GaUfomia  Academy  of  Sciences.  Other  attacks  during  the  night  kept  us  awake  for 
most  of  the  long  hours,  but  the  next  and  sncoe^ing  nights,  tieing  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  .towards  momine  the  bugs  had  their  way  and  gorged  them- 
selves with  our  blood  while  we  were  unable  to  combat  them . 

The  swellings  made  by  these  monster  bugs  soon  fester,  with  great  itching  and  pain, 
then  disoharge  pns  firam  the  wound  for  several  days  afterwarcL 

From  the  sue  of  this  specimen,  whioh  is  about  medium,  yon  see,  when  filled  they  ate 
about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  a  common  hazel-nut.  The  specimen  sent  is  about 
half  filled  with  blood.  Unlike  the  familiar  fleas  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
that  first  gallop  along  your  spine  and  hold  a  picnic  under  your  shoulder  blades  be- 
fore prooeeding  to  Innoh  off  your  shrinking  vems,  the  presence  of  these  terrible  bngs 
is  not  felt  untu  the  keen  thrust  comes  through  your  garments  from  their  hard  beak 
over  f^  of  an  inch  long.  It  needs  not,  therefore,  to  crawl  within  your  clothing  or 
even  yonr  blanket  In  oraer  to  draw  your  blood. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Tnoaon  and  owning  a  ranch  near  the  foot-hills  of  the  Santa 
Catuina  xeoofpuses  this  bug  as  an  old  offender,  and  states  that  some  of  the  inseots 
have  wiuffs  with  which  they  fly  about  his  cabin,  with  a  loud  fluttering  noise.  We  saw 
no  wingea  specimens,  however,  and  the  gentleman  may  have  referred  to  another  insect 
nearly  allied  to  this  most  dreadful  enemy  we  met  with  in  all  our  fbur  years'  explora- 
tion of  Arisona. 

Thb  Oatalpa  Sphinx  {Sphinx  catalpce). — Judge  Lawrence  G.  John- 
son wrote  from  Selma,  Ala.,  under  date  of  November  11, 1883,  concern- 
ing the  fondness  of  the  American  cuckoos  for  the  larvsa  of  this  insect : 

Last  summer,  speaking  of  the  Catal^a  Sphinx,  it  was  mentioned  how  fond  of  them 
are  the  American  cuckoos.  After  that,  in  July,  lying  ill  a  few  days  ait  a  hotel  in  Eutaw, 
Ala.,  I  could  hear  the  well-known  notes  of  these  biras  as  if  in  uncommon  numbera  A 
laige  water-oak  (Q,  phdloe)  shut  out  the  prospect  from  my  window ;  but  the  cuckoos 
frequently  lit  in  it,  giving  me  a  good  view  of  them.  There  they  were,  both  species— 
Coccygui  eryihr(opkihalmu$,  and  C.  omeHooiitM.  The  latter  is  more  numerous  in  the 
bottoms,  but  the  river  is  only  2  miles  away.  The  question  with  the  sick  man  was. 
What  could  be  drawing  these  sh;^  birds  into  the  midst  of  a  city  T  As  soon  as  I  could 
walk  out,  the  mystery  was  explained.  Across  the  street  stood  a  line  of  Catalpa  (big* 
nonioides).  Every  caterpillar  was  cleaned  off  of  the  upper  branches.  Not  one  to  be 
found  much  defoliated,  except  very  near  the  ground.  In  the  river>bottom^  where  in 
places  the  trees  are  plentiful,  and  hawks  numerous,  I  have  seen  hundreds  entirely 
stripped  of  leaves.  A  grove  ot  this  kind  occupies  a  part  of  Gardiner's  Island  (Dallas 
County,  Alabama),  resorted  to  by  fishermen  to  get  the  worms  for  bait. 

Notes  on  Ootton-Wobms.— In  November,  1883,  Mr.  G,  H.  Kent,  of 
Meadville,  Franklin  Gounty,  Mississippi,  wrote  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  Gottx)n  and  Boll  worms :  The  large,  pale-green  spider  Oxyopes  viri- 
dansj  as  well  as  Clubi(ma  paUenSj  were  destroying  a  vast  nnmber  of 
worms  and  moths.  A  good  many  Aphis  lions  {Vhrysopa)^  Mosquito- 
hawks  and  Soldier-bags  were  observed  searching  among  the  cotton- 
plants  for  them  also.  The  Thick-thighed  Metapodins  was  found  to  be 
the  most  abundant  insect  in  the  cotton-fields,  and  Mr.  Kent  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  destroying  a  great  number  of  Aletias  during 
the  season.    The  Devil's  Biding  Horse  {Mantis  Carolina)  was  also  very 
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oonspicnous  amoDg  the  destroyers  of  the  caterpillars  and  other  insects. 
^'  This  past  summer^  after  the  16th  of  Jane,  being  very  dry,  Aletias  have 
been  very  scarce  throaghont  oar  portion  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Kent  adopted  the  following  plan  as  the  best  remedy  to  check  the 
increase  of  HeliotkU  in  the  ootton-flelds : 

I  commeDoe  plantinj^  aboat  the  10th  of  April  and  chop  the  same  to  a  stand  by  the 
first  iveek  in  May,  during  which  working  I  naye  early  corn  planted  aboat  five  yards 
apart-,  three  and  roar  grains  in  a  hill,  w bion  will  be  in  roasting  ears  about  the  latter  part 
or  Jane.  As  soon  as  the  ears  were  in  that  state  I  collected  tnem  and  found  from  one  to 
five  worms,  of  different  ages,  on  every  ear.  I  gave  the  worms  to  my  poultry  and  fed 
the  com  to  my  stock.  I  planted  a  second  time  com,  as  soon  as  the  noes  went  over 
the  cotton  again,  and  observed  very  little  damaged  corn  amongst  it. 

Amongst  other  insects  injnrions  to  vegetation^  Mr.  Kent  captnred  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  mole-cricket  {Ct^Uotdlpa),  <^ These  are  very 
scarce  in  our  part  of  the  State,  and  are  generally  foand  in  damp  places, 
destroying  potatoes  and  peanuts." 

Ptrethrum.-— On  June  8, 1884,  Dr.  F.  H.  Sims,  of  Thompson  Gross 
Boads,  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  reported  success  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
]>yretbrum  flowers  from  se^  sent  to  him  by  this  Department  in  May, 
1883.  About  forty  plants  were  obtained  fh)m  the  seed.  These  stood 
well  the  severe  winter  of  1883-^84,  and  came  out  in  the  spring  green  and 
vigorous. 

On  June  12,  1884,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  McDonough  P.  O.,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  reported  success  in  the  raising  of  pyrethrum  from 
seed  obtained  two  years  since  from  this  Department  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  specimens  of  Macrodactylus  ^uhspinosus  and  Chauliognathus 
marginatuSj  the  former  of  which  was  found  on  these  plants  in  large  num- 
bers, and  was  apparently  eating  both  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  latter 
was  not  so  numerous,  and  seemed  to  be  more  attracted  by  the  flowers. 
A  number  of  insects  are  known  to  feed  on  pyrethrum  while  it  is  grow- 
ing. 

NOTES  FBOM  MISSOXTSI. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Mnrtfeldt,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  sends  the  following  sea- 
sonal notes : 

Taking  one  locality  with  another  the  Mississippi  Valley  suffered  but 
little  this  year  from  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects.  The  familiar  farm 
and  garden  i)ests  made  their  appearance  as  usual,  but  seldom  in  such 
numbers  as  to  excite  apprehension.  A  few  of  the  insects  that  were 
very  destructive  last  year,  such  as  the  Striped  Flea-beetle,  did  scarcely 
any  damage  here  this  season.  On  the  other  hand,  several  destructive 
species  not  heretofore  observed  in  this  locality  6<;curred  in  considenible 
numbers. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  (Daryphora  10  lineata  Say),  nppeared  in 
greater  numbers  than  it  has  aone  since  1881,  attacking  the  *^  Peach- 
blows"  chiefly.  The  second  brood  of  larvse  was  much  less  than  the 
first,  however,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  natural  enemies,  and  the  iK>tato 
crop  was  not  perceptibly  diminished. 

The  Striped  Flea-beetle  {Haltica  striolaia)^  which  has  been  for  several 
years  excessively  numerous  and  destructive  to  cruciferous  vegetation, 
was  seldom  observed  in  the  spring  and  did  no  appreciable  injury. 
Cauliflower  and  early  cabbage  were  consequently  more  abundant  in  our 
markets  and  of  better  quality  than  for  some  years. 

The  European  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pierisrapw  Koch)  did  not  make  its 
appearance  early  in  the  season,  but  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
late  varieties,  both  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower.    It  was  also  ruinous  to 
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Wh§n  figuru  an  €nUtrgis4  Ihe  natural  sizeji  are  indicated  in  hair4ine  at  tide,  unleu  already  indicated  in 

some  other  -way  on  the  plate. 


EXPLANATION  TO  PLATK  I. 

Riuly  Onuigea,  showing  the  marked  re«ulte  of 
the  work  of  the  Bnetnite. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  II. 

CABBAGE  CUT-WORMS. 

I 
Tio,  l.'^Affrotis  annexa:   a,  lurva   iecdiug:   /, 

pnpa;  h,  cT  moth— all  oatnnil  size;  b, 

head  of  larva  from  front ;  c,  d,  dorsal 

and  lateral  views  of  a  middle  joint— all 

enlarged;  «,  a  port  ion  of  sic  In  .still  more  I 

enlarged  to  hIkiw  Rpiiious  eurraco :  y, 

enlarged  tip  of  abdomen  in  the  unpa, 

from  beneath.    (Original.) 

FTO.  2.— Aj)rrot(«  ypsilon:  a,  larva,  side  view ;  c,  <f 
moth— natural  size;  b,  bead  of  larva 
from  front,  enlarged.    (After  Kiley.) 

Fig,  3.— A^rotis  malejlda:  a,  lai-va ;  /,  moth— both 
natnral  sice;  b,  head  of  ktrvn  from 
front ;  e,  d,  dorsal  and  lateral  views  of 
a  middle  Joint— all  enlarged;  ^.-rnore 
highly  magnified  aorface  of  akin  to 
ahowita  minutely  shagreened  charao- 
tar.    (Original.) 

Tio,i,'-'AffrotitciUmdettina:  0,  lanra;  b,  moth»  | 
both  natural  size.    (After  RUoy.) 

TlQ,b.-'Hadena  ^iibjwicta:  o^  head  and  cervical 
shield  of  larva;  c,  anal  extifmity  of 
same  from  altove— both  enlarged;  fr, 
dorsal  view  of  one  of  the  middle  joints 
of  same,  still  mora  enlarged;  d,  <S 
moth,  na  Lural  sise.    ( A  f ter  Kiley. ) 

Fig.  6.— ^^rofw  mtttoria,:  a,  larva;  b,  moth— both 
slightly  enlarged.    (After  Riley. ) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

FI6. 1. — Ayr^it  saticia:  a,  larva:  d,  raoth— both 
natural  size;  b,  dui-sal  view  of  larval 
head ;  «,  dorsal  view  of  a  middle  joint 
of  larva— both  enlarged.  (Alter  Kiley. ) 

Fio.  2.—Agroti$  taveia :  a,  single  egg  greatly  en- 
larged ;  b,  egg  mass  as  deposited  on  a 
twig,  natural  siee.    (Alter  Riley.) 


Fui.  Z.-^ Ay f Otis  decatftator:   larva,  natural  size. 

and  latei-al  x'mw  of  middle  joint  of 

same.    (After  Kiley.) 
Fig.  i.—Ayrotiidevattatcr:  (f  moth,  natural  size. 

(Original.) 
Fiu.  b.—Epiccurxu  imbricalug:  adult,  dorsal  and 

lateral    view«,    somewhat    cnlaigtd. 

(After  Riloy.) 
Fig.  6 Phyllotreta  vittata :  a,  larva;  b,  adult— 

both  gi-eatly  enlarged.    (Original.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IV. 
MISCELLANEOrS  CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

¥lQ.  l.^I'hyllotreta  zimmennannii :  a,  larva:  e, 
pupa:  tf, adult  9;  «.  antenna  of  adnlb 
c^— all  greatly  enlarged;  b,  month- 
part*  of  Isvva,  Htill  more  highly  mag- 
uilied.    (Original.) 

Fio.  2.—Iiuryanlia  hittrianiea:  a,  larva;  b,  pupa; 
c,  eggS;  y,  adult  with  ol«>ied  wings;  /«, 
adult  with  wiirgftextendedr-all  natural 
size ;  d,  eggs  seen  ttom  Uie  side;  e,  eggs 
seen  from  above— enlarged.  <After  Ri- 
ley.) 

Fio.  8.— Oapcia  ZttiMteriff :  adali— enlarged.  (Af- 
ter Riley.) 

FiQ.  4.— Oopfut  Kne6larit :  a,  first  Inrvn  stage ;  fr, 
second  do.:  e,  first  pupa  stage;  d,  pu- 
pa—all enlarged.  (Redrawn  from 
Forbes.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  V. 

Fio.  h'-'Gitnbex  ameHcana :  a,  willow  leaves  show- 
ing egg-blisters  from  above  and  beluw ; 
b,  twig  showing  girdlings;  c,  egg;  d, 
newly-hatched  larva;  $,  e,  fuU-growu 
larvae ;  /,  cocoon ;  y,  do.  cut  open,  with 
pupa;  h,  pupa,  aide  view;  i,  female  dy ; 
j,  her  saw  detached,  side  view;  k,  tip 
of  do.— 0,  <2,  j,  k,  enlarged,  the  rest  nat- 
ural size.    (Original.) 

Fig.  2,—Nymi»  destructor :  a,  leaf,  showing  punct- 
ures, natural  size;  6,  pupa;  <*,  adult— 
both  enlarged.    (After  Riley. ) 

Fig.  3. — Monohainmuseonfttaor:  a,egg^  &,  newly- 
hatched  larva— both  enlarged.  (Orig- 
I  Inal). 


(1) 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  l.—OviposUi(m  of  lionohammus ec^futor:  a, 
a^  a,  Jaw  piuictarea ;  b,  one  of  tbem  laid 
open  to  »how  poaitdoa  of  osg— iiAtiml 
8ize.    (Orijj:inai.) 

yio.  2. — Geleehia  cerealeUa:  a,  full-grown  Uinra; 
6,  popa:  e,  9  moth;  d,  wingaof  afMder 
variety— all  enlarged  i  /,  grain  of  com 
'  cut  open  t4i  ahow  larvu  at  work— nat- 
ural aisse;  ^,  labial  palpua  of  cf  moth; 
^  ^S:  '^i  ^^^1  segment  of  pupa — all 
greatly  enlargod.    (Original.) 

Pig.  3.— JBar  of  pop-corn  tJtowitig  tcork  of  Oelechia, 
c€realeUa.    (Original . ) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VII. 

Fio.  l.'-'Monohammus  can/unor,   bark  showing 

exit  perforations  of  mature  beetlea. 

(Original.) 
Flu.  2.— /wMOfna  riprande^  section  of  straw  showing 

(e)  oviposition  of  the  femalo— enlarged. 

(Original.) 
Fio.  '^.^IgoKoma  grande,  female  (b)  in  the  act  of 

ovipositing  in  wheat  stalk— enlarged. 

(Original.) 
YiG.  A.—Aphis  brastficce:  a,  so-called  "male";  b, 

wingless     viviparous     fomale — both 

jn^eatly  enlitf  ged,  natural  size  indicated 

by  the  small  outlinefi.    (Bedrawn  from 

Cnrtis.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VIII. 

Fig.  l.—FlaffUHlera  seripta :  a,  egg  mass ;  c,  newly. 
Imtched  lan'O);  <2,  (2,  d,  larva)  of  diffi»r- 
mt sizes;  e,  pup»-naturalsiM:  b,  single 
ugg ;  /,  one  of  the  middle  .foints  of  body 
of  larva  from  above,  ahowlng  tubon'Ie.s 
— enlargwl.    (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  2.  --FlagUderaacripta :  a,  beetle,  normal  form ; 
b,  e,  df  e^  showing  variations — ^oalnral 
size.    (After  Blley.) 

Fig.  3.— /«o«o»ta  (jrande:  <£,  larva;  y,  papa— 
greatly  enlarged ;  /,  mandible  of  larva ; 
r,  two-Jointed  feeler— still  more  en- 
larged.   (Original.) 

Fio.  4.^I»osoma  grande :  ndult  female^enlarged. 
(Original.) 

Fio.  ^.^uinlhomyia  brattsiae:  a,  larva;  b,  poita, 
dorsal  view;  e,  tbmale  fly;  d,  head  of 


Fig.  C.~0»dnic  bnutieat:  a,  larva;  b,  pupa;  c, 

-  femalo  fly ;  d,  antenna  of  do. ;  e,  pro- 

tboracic  spiracle  of  larva ;  /,  mandiblo 

or  "  breast-bone  "  of  do.;  g,  anal  spiracle 

of  do.— enlaiged.    (Original. ) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IX. 

Fio.  l.^£arly  vtaget  of  SiiAidium pUdciditim  :  a, 
larva,  dorsal  vit;w,  with  fan-ahaped  ap- 
pendages spread ;  b,  pupa,  dorsal  vie  a* : 
e,  same,  lateral  view ;  d,  same,  ventral 
view;  c,  thoracic  proleg  of  larva;  /,  ar- 
rangement of  briatlea  at  anal  extremity 
— cnlai'ged.  (Alter  Riley.) 
Fig.  ll.^SimuUum  moUshtm:  adult— enlarged. 
(After  Packard.) 

!  Fig.  Z.^MatUk'parts  qf  larva  of  Simulium .-  a,  por- 
tion of  a  ray  of  the  fim  ;  5,  mandible; 
c,  maxilla ;  d,  under  Up ;  «,  upper  lip- 
enlarged.  (After  Ottten  Sacken.) 
Fio.  4.— Acrofrofif  vaednii :  a,  immatnre  cran- 
berry, showing  egg ;  y,  cocoon— natural 
size;  d,  larva;  e,  pupa;  /,  anal  joint, 
dor^ial  view,  of  same ;  A,  moth ;  b,  egg. 
Hide  view ;  c,  do.,  viewed  more  from 
above.  (Original.) 
Flo.  S.— rA«  Orange  Jtiut-mUe:  a,  dorsal  view ;  b^ 
lateral  view— enlarged,  thedotiueiTcIo 
indicating  natural  size;  e,  leg;  d,  egg. 
with  embryo  juat  about  to  hatvh— more 
enlarged.    (Original.) 

I  Fio.  «.— 7//0  Pear  OeeidQmyia.'  a,  larva,  dorsal 
view ;  b,  do.,  lateral  view— enlarged ;  <;, 

j  head  and  anterior  joints ;  d,  anal  joiota; 

«,  "breaat-boae*'— still  more  enlarged. 

j  (Original.) 

I  Fig.  7,—PhyUotret«t   albionica :   beetle  enlargetl. 

!  (Original.) 

i         EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  X. 


pulvjnAbia  innumbrabilis. 


male    Hy ;    < 

appoar:moo 

(OriginaL) 


autenuo,   showing    ita 


I 
(2) 


¥ui.  1  .—a,  egg  before  hatching ;  6,  egg  after  hatch- 
ing; c,  newly-batched  larva,  ventral 
view— greatly  enlarged,  natural  size  in- 
dicated in  circles.    (Original.) 

Fiu.  2.— a,  leaf  with  male  scales— natural  size:  b, 
single  male  scale ;  «,  male  dorsal  view^ 
enlarged.    (Original.) 

Fii;.  :}.—a,  female  scales  in  Fall— oatnral  size;  b, 
do.,  dorsal  view ;  c,  do.,  ventral  view- 
enlarged.    (After  Forbea.) 

Fio.4.— a,  b,  femalea  with  ogg-masteain  late  Sprin.4; 
ou  maple  leaf  and  stem  of  Madura— 
natfiiaaaiae.    (After  lUlqr.i 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VI.  Via.  Q.-^09cinig  l>ra$8iea:  «,  Urra;  b.  papa;  c, 

femalo  fly-,  d,  aat«iHi»  of  do.;  c,  pm- 
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beds  of  mignonette,  and  fed  with  almost  eqnal  voiadty  on  the  peppery 
leaves  and  stems  of  Nastortiams  {Tropenolum).  I  reared  a  large  num- 
ber of  Iarv»  collected  from  varions  localities  and  at  all  ages,  in  the  hope 
that  some  woold  prove  to  be  parasited,  but  did  not  find  any  that  were. 
On  several  occasions  I  foand  small  larv»  impaled  on  the  beaks  of  the 
Spined  Soldier-bug  {Amw  ipinosa). 

The  remedy  nsed  with  entire  success  was  hot  water.  This  was  taken 
from  the  fire  at  the  boiling  point,  but  by  the  time  it  had  been  poured 
into  the  watering-can  and  carried  to  the  garden  the  temperature  was  so 
reduced  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  injure  the  plants,  while  it  killed 
eveiy  worm  that  it  touched. 

The  Cottony  Maple  Scale  {Pulvinaria  innumeroMlU  Bath.)  was 
reported  during  the  month  of  June  from  many  localities  in  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  Emsas.  Its  attacks  were  not  confined  to  the  maples;  but 
it  occurred  in  great  numbers  on  the  elms  and  sycamores,  and  as  the 
infested  trees  soon  began  to  show  its  effects  in  sickly  foliage  and  inter- 
rupted growth,  much  popular  apprehension  was  excited.  The  insect 
did  not  appear  in  Kirkwood,  but  the  white  cottony  masses  were  very 
abundant  on  the  trees  that  shade  the  city  sidewalks  and  ornament  the 
parks.  The  smaller  branches  and  twigs  of  some  of  the  trees  were  com- 
pletely covered.  Large  clusters  of  this  Goccid  would  also  be  found  on 
any  new  wood  that  was  forming  over  wounds  on  the  trunk. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  could  suggest,  in  response  to  numerous 
inquiries,  was  the  saponaceous  kerosene  emulsion,  to  be  applied  with  a 
syringe  or  fountain  pump.  On  examining  some  of  the  scales  collected 
in  Lf^ayette  Park  in  July,  I  found  a  small  red  mite  {Hupodes  sp.t) 
in  large  numbers  evidently  feeding  on  the  eggs.  Subsequently  I  found 
a  smaU  brown  Piocus^  apparently  engaged  in  the  same  good  work.  The 
English  sparrow  will  have  an  opx>ortunity  during  the  winter  of  redeem- 
ing its  character  in  a  measure  by  feeding  on  the  egg-masses  of  this  de- 
st^ctive  Goccid.    Whether  it  will  do  so  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Stalk-borer  (Oortyna  nitela  Ouen.)  was  often  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  during  the  past  summer.  In  and  around  Kirkwood  it  was 
quite  destructive  to  young  shoots  of  blackberry,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  season  I  found  it  in  almost  all  kinds  of  stems,  including  sprouts  of 
maple  and  apple.  The  following  item  shows  its  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion in  the  nursery : 

Emonr  to  fbagu  buds.— In  working  among  my  yonne  peach  bnds  which  have  grown 
abont  one  foot  I  obnerved  some  of  them  drooping,  and  on  investigating  the  matter 
fonnd  a  little,  jray  worm  JEkboat  one-half  inch  long  and  the  thickneee  or  a  thin  knit- 
ting needle.  The  place  where  the  insect  stnng  the  shoot  I  ooold  not  discover,  as  it 
mast  have  healed  over  where  the  puncture  was  made. 

In  cutting  off  the  shoots  thus  airected  they  were  found  to  contain  a  worm,  without 
exception. 

Had  usually  gone  about  2  inches,  leaving  the  stem  hoUow  behind  them.  AU  the 
trees  thus  affected  die  above  where  the  insect  works;  and  must  start  out  from  below 
again,  which  retards  their  growth  and  disfigures  the  young  trees  somewhat. 

I  would  advise  those  who  have  young  peach  buds  to  lo%  after  them  and  destroy 
these  little  pests. 

Although  some  of  the  natural  shoots  were  stuns,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  buds. 

All  I  could  find  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  keep  mem  from  increadng  if  possible. — 
S.MILLKB.    (Burdl  World,  June  U,l8iA.) 

The  worm  referred  to  was  the  species  named  above,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  Mr.  Miller  informed  me  that  the  loss  he  had  sustained  from 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  was  far  greater  than  he  had  at  first  supposed* 
Last  year  I  reared  a  single  specimen  of  the  large,  white-marked  nebm 
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variety  from  a  stalk  of  Oacatia  suaveolem.  This  year,  from  the  stem  of 
some  weed,  of  which  I  made  no  especial  note,  I  obtained  a  small,  almost 
golden  variety. 

Ora^hoUthapruwivara  Walsh. — ^Xhe  larysd  of  this  pretty  Tortrix  were 
foand  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Early  Richmond  and  Morello  cher- 
ries that  dropped  firom  the  trees  early  in  May,  when  about  the  sise  of 
large  peas.  In  this  case  there  was  some  defect  in  the  instinct  of  the 
IMurent  moths,  as  the  stung  cherries  invariably  dropped  before  soffi- 
ciently  swollen  to  furnish  the  amount  of  nutriment  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  larviB,  which  accordingly  perished  when  about  half 
grown.  I  also  found  these  larvsB,  as  in  previous  seasons,  in  the  cocks- 
comb elm-galls,  feeding  on  the  aphides  and  their  sweet  secretions. 

SeUmdria  vitU  Harr.— This  Tenthredinid  made  its  appearance  this 
summer  for  the  first  time  in  the  vineyards  of  Kirkwood  and  vicinity.  It 
was  not  destructively  abundant,  but  may  become  so  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  years.  Its  gregarious  habit,  however,  betrays  its  presence  and 
renders  it  comi>aratively  easy  to  keep  in  cneck.  The  larvie  succumb 
quickly  to  the  offebts  of  pyrethrum  powder  as  well  as  of  hellebore. 

Selandria  sp..  on  plum.  This  gelatinous  slug  occurred  very  abundantly 
in  May  on  all  tne  cultivated  plums,  and  did  considerable  injury  to  the 
foliage.  I  did  not  find  it  on  any  other  tree,  nor  would  it  roed  on  the 
leaves  of  any  other  variety  of  iVimic«,  even  the  most  closely  allied.  The 
second  brood  of  the  larv»  was,  from  some  cause,  less  than  the  first  in 
numbers,  and  the  September  brood,  which  hibernates,  did  scarcely  any 
damage. 

Bany  in  the  summer  the  foliage  of  the  ash  trees  {Fraxinui  ameHcana) 
was  much  eaten  by  a  Tenthredinid  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  rear, 
alOiough  I  have  observed  it  for  several  successive  years.  The  slu|^  is 
about  the  sixe  of  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  Selandria  viti$^  bSng 
pale  gieen,  with  small,  immaculate  blabk  head  and  a  double  transverse 
row  of  short  black  spines  on  each  segment  It  inhabits  the  under  sur- 
£Aces  of  the  leaves,  and  in  feeding  perforates  them  with  round  holes^  of 
sises  corresponding  with  its  stage  of  erowth.  It  enters  the  ground 
about  tiie  last  of  May  and  incloses  itself  in  a  frail  earthen  cell.  It  seems 
to  be  but  single-brooded,  and  in  the  rearing-cage  either  dries  up  or 
ttMddSi  without  changing  to  pupa,  in  the  course  ox  tiie  summer. 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-first  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Boreau  of  Statistios  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltore,  it 
being  my  sixteenth  annual  report  as  Statisucian. 

The  collection  of  statistics  is  made  an  important  part  of  Department 
work  by  the  organic  act  of  1862,  but  the  org^udzation  for  statistical 
work  did  not  occur  till  1863,  when  an  appropriation  was  made  for  tiie 
salary  of  a  Statistician,  and  $20,000  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
collection  and  compilation. 

The  duties  of  the  Statistician  are,  the  collection  of  the  current  facts 
of  American  agriculture  and  the  compilation  of  such  foreign  statistics 
as  may  seem,  by  comparison  and  suggestion,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  rural  economy  in  this  country.  The  fkcts  of  production,  of  distribu- 
tion, of  experiment,  of  values,  wherever  recorded,  official  or  otherwise, 
foreign  or  domestic,  are  laid  under  contribution,  are  oo-ordinated  and 
marshaled  for  such  natural  and  logical  deductions  as  may  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  scientific  and  productive  agriculture.  The 
official  statistics  of  boards  of  trade,  of  industrial  associations,  of  rail- 
roads, and  all  other  available  data  are  used. 

The  crop-reporting  system  involves  an  organization  of  a  corps  of  cor- 
respondents, one  ohief  observer  in  each  county,  with  three  assistants 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  charged  with  reporting,  upon 
blanks  furnished,  the  status  of  crops  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
showing,  as  the  season  progresses,  the  comparative  area  planted,  condi- 
tion of  growing  crops,  Uie  average  yield  per  acre,  and  the  comparative 
product  at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  the  average  farm  prices  in  De- 
cember, upon  which  ai-e  based  the  values  of  the  several  crops.  These 
reporters  are  selected  for  their  known  intelligence  and  judgment,  and 
the  aid  of  agricultural  societies,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  the  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  is  invoked  in  their  selection,  if  suitable  persons  are 
not  known  to  the  officers  of  the  Department  They  are  selected  with 
reference  to  fitnesg,  and  their  pohtical  views  are  usuallv  unknown.  Their 
duties  are  performed  gratuitously,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
public  good,  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  general  as  well  as  local  progress  in  agriculture.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly more  efficient  than  a  force  of  mere  stipendiaries,  and  are  en- 
titled to  grateful  recognition  of  their  valuable  services.  It  is  a  subject 
of  regret  that  the  Department  has  been  unable  to  supply  its  statistical 
corps  promptly  with  the  annual  reports  which  they  help  to  make  and 
on  which  manv  of  their  comparisons  are  based. 

In  1882,  in  the  development  of  this  system,  a  farther  test  of  accuracy 
was  provided.  State  statistical  agents  were  appointed,  one  for  each 
State  and  Territory.  They  were  paid  a  salary,  small,  but  proportioned 
to  the  work  demanded,  and  they  were  required  to  organize  investiga- 
tions parallel  with  those  of  the  original  corps  reporting  to  tixe  Depart- 
ment. As  flEur  as  possible  the  heads  of  the  State  statistical  systrai  were 
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selected  for  this  work,  that  national  and  local  effort  should  be  on  the 
same  line,  and  that  any  discrepancies  appearing  might  be  harmonized 
and  verified.  The  State  agent,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Statistician, 
conld  examine  in  detail  the  local  pecnliarities  which  explain  the  changes 
of  area  or  prodnct  that  constantly  occnr,  and  give  greater  thoroaghuess 
and  accuracy  to  the  published  reports. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  is  various  and  extensive,  iucludiug 
compilation  from  records  and  original  research,  for  Cougresslonul  com- 
mittees, members  of  Congress,  liters,  authors,  and  otber^.  There  is 
necessarily  a  limit  to  this  work,  but  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  demaud  in 
this  direction. 

METHOD  OF  CROP  REPORTS. 

Grop  reporting  has  always  held  important  relations  to  prices,  but  its 
methods  were  formerly  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Neighborhood 
gossip  of  rural  regions  formed  and  expressed  local  public  opinion  on 
production,  without  much  of  system  or  calculation.  The  newspaper  of 
days  not  very  remote  gathered  up  these  opinions,  loosely  expressed,  of 
uncertain  meaning,  and  presented  them  without  much  analysis  or  inter- 
pretation, mainly  because  they  were  susceptible  of  neither.  In  recent 
days,  with  development  of  official  systems,  crop  reporting  has  become 
popular  and  more  practical,  and  much  improvement  in  method  has  re- 
sulted. 

There  are  a  few  points  essential  to  the  value  of  a  crop  report : 

1.  Its  estimates  most  have  a  common  measure  of  value,  meaning  the 
same  to  every  reader,  and  susceptible  of  tabulation  with  similar  state- 
ments. 

2.  They  must  each  cover  a  definite  territory.  Thousands  of  indi- 
vidual reports,  howevei'  accurate,  are  worthless  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  precise  area  covered  by  each.  One  report  which  covers  the  corn 
acreage  of  McLean  County,  Illinois,  may  refer  to  a  production  of  twelve 
million  bushels,  while  a  dozen  others,  reporting  detached  areas  of  other 
counties  in  the  same  Stat«,  would  not  together  represent  a  million 
bushels.  In  this  fact  lies  the  worthlessness  of  many  a  pretentious  effort 
in  crop  reporting. 

In  the  Department  system,  reports  are  made  by  counties,  making  it 
possible  to  perfect  an  average.  If  an  increase  of  area  of  5  per  cent  is 
reported,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the  report  represents  1,000  or 
10,000  acres.  The  following  explanation  of  ^Hhe  meaning  of  crop- 
reporting  figures"  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  our  methods : 

There  is  occasional  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  figures  used  in  crop 
reporting.  The  standard  of  comparison,  100,  in  reports  of  condition  of 
growing  crops,  means  that  the  plants  occupy  the  ground  fully,  exhibit- 
ing a  complete  '^ stand";  that  they  appear  in  full  healthfulness,  unin- 
jured by  disease  or  insects;  and  that  they  have  a  medium  growth  for 
the  date  at  which  the  report  is  made.  It  means  a  condition  of  full  de- 
velopment that  can  only  be  exceeded  by  some  luxuriance  of  growth. 
Hence  it  is  absyrd  to  report  150  for  condition  for  most  crops.  It 
would  misrepresent  the  comparative  capacity  for  production.  Gotten, 
for  instance,  with  medium  growth  and  a  fnU  healthy  stand,  promises 
better  results  than  with  great  luxuriance  or  excess  of  <'  weed,"  which 
postpones  fruiting  and  gives  smaller  results,  unless  the  date  of  killing 
6t)st  should  be  unusually  late,  in  which  case  a  larger  yield  might  ac- 
crue. But  great  growth  of  stsdk  in  a  short  season  is  dreaded  by  cot- 
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ton-growers.  So  with  wheat  and  other  cereals ;  excessive  growth  is  not 
to  be  desired,  as  a  large  yield  of  grain  is  more  valaable  than  abundance 
of  straw,  which  is  still  bnmed  by  many  wheat-growers.  In  the  matter 
of  hay,  ioxuriance  of  growth  is  an  element  of  importance,  and  some 
enlargement  of  the  standard,  some  increase  above  100,  is  admissible. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  ^<  condition"  cannot  be  expressed  in  bushels 
or  pounds.  There  are  no  bushels  of  com  in  a  field  just  sprouting,  and 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  first  growth  a  final  product.  It  is  the  result  of 
characteristic  American  haste  thus  to  discount  the  experiences  and 
accidents  of  the  whole  season,  and  say  that  three  inches  of  potato- vine 
above  the  surface  means  90  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre*  Absurd 
blunders  in  crop-report  reading  have  often  been  made  in  that  way. 
Some  of  the  most  positive  fiEtilures  in  the  potato  crop  have  followed  a 
condition  of  average  healthfulness  and  good  growth  on  the  1st  of 
August.  The  montiis  of  August  and  September  determine  the  potato 
harvest  Yet  the  report  of  condition  on  the  1st  of  August,  if  favor- 
able, will  be  sure  to  be  quoted  in  September  or  later,  when  the  crop 
has  been  destroyed,  as  an  evidence  of  inaccuracy  of  tne  rejport,  when 
it  only  evidences  tJie  thoughtiiessness  or  un&imess  of  the  cntic 

It  is  true  that  the  public  want  to  know  what  these  reports  of  early 
growth  indicate.  It  may  be  proper  to  gratify  this  public  anxiety,  if  it 
is  understood  that  the  expected  result  is  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
contingencies  of  the  future. 

Any  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  from  the  above  that,  so  far  as 
growth  may  indicate  a  harvest,  100  must  point  to  different  results  in 
different  districts.  It  may  promise  35  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Ohi6  Val- 
ley, or  15  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Each  State  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, and  all  returns  consolidated  for  an  average  of  the  whole  fldd. 
This  average,  which  has  in  some  years  been  reported  at  28  bushels  for 
com,  would  be  less  with  a  larger  proi>ortionate  area  in  low-yielding  dis- 
tricts, and  larger  with  an  increased  proportion  in  tiie  great  corn-grow- 
ing States.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  definite  figure  to  represent 
100  for  com,  wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  made 
exact  and  unchangeable,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  territory 
represented  and  other  circumstances  producing  variations  in  average 
yield.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty,  if  all  these  changing  circumstances 
are  considered,  in  finding  the  closely  approximate  indications  of  these 
figures  of  condition. 

Another  fact  is  obvious  firom  the  above,  that  100  indicates  more  than 
an  <<  average"  crop.  Gom  in  this  countiy,  in  ten  years  past,  has  ranged 
from  18  to  30  bushels  per  acre  in  different  years,  with  an  average  of  26. 
Wheat  has  averaged  about  10  bushels  in  the  worst  season,  and  nearly 
14  in  the  best,  with  an  average  for  ten  years  a  littie  above  12. 

An  average  crop  is  the  actual  mean  rate  of  yield  in  a  series  of  years, 
which  include  some  marked  by  100  or  more,  and  others  by  a  much  lower 
figure.    Then,  100  means  a  full  crop,  not  an  average  one. 

Perhaps  another  difficulty  may  puzzle  the  brains  of  a  reader  of  crop 
returns.  He  may  wonder  why  July  figures  are  so  often  higher  than 
those  of  August,  September,  and  October;  sometimes  higher  than  those 
of  June.  Then  he  may  be  surprised  because  some  crops  appear  so  gen- 
erally to  decline.  This  is  apt  to  occur  in  cotton  returns.  lo  is  simply 
because  June  and  July  are  usually  favorable  to  growth,  while  April  and 
May,  from  frost  or  rain,  may  be  unpropitious  for  planting  and  germi- 
nation, and  August  and  September  are  more  liable  to  drought  subject 
to  insect  invasion,  rust,  and  blight.  The  critical  time,  in  which  insects 
and  disease  make  havoc,  is  just  before  maturity  and  fruitage.    There 
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are  otber  crops  that  have  Bherter  seasons  and  fewer  changes.  Hay  is 
soon  made.  If  conditions  are  favorable  on  the  first  of  June  a  droaght 
must  come  speedily  to  affect  the  expected  residt.  Com  that  is  well  re- 
ported in  July  and  August  mav  be  represented  by  100  in  October,  or  a 
long  drought  or  a  September  frost  may  cut  it  down  to  60.  These  ex- 
planations are  so  obvious  as  to  seem  unnecessary,  yet  there  are  rei>eated 
mquiries  showing  the  necessity;  and  they  are  given  here  for  the  benefit 
3f  all  who  fail  to  understand  the  purport  of  the  figures. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  <^  condition."  As  the  harvest  approaches 
the  result  is  asked  by  counties  in  plain  figures— the  yield  per  acre  in 
bushels  or  poundSi  the  aggregate  coun^  product  compared  witti  the 
previous  year,  &c.  At  the  time  of  seeding  the  area  in  each  coun^  is 
asked,  100  representing  the  number  of  acres  harvested  the  previous 
year.  Our  system  in  its  essential  features  is  the  one  used  by  the  most 
advanced  nations  in  the  world;  it  hafl  been  adopted  by  the  State  bu- 
reaus, and  by  a  few  newspapers  that  attempt  to  give  really  systematic 
crop  returns.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  decimal  system^  which  is  be- 
coming the  cosmopolitan  plan  in  weights  and  measures.  It  was  first 
used  by  this  Department  m  crop  returns  in  1864,  upon  the  organization 
of  its  statistical  work.  It  had  previously  been  used  iu  crop  reporting 
by  Mr.  Orange  Judd  in  the  American  Agriculturi$tj  who  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  use  it  in  this  country.  It  fhmishes  simply  an  opportunity 
for  nicer  discriminations  than  the  old  unsystematic  and  indefinite  report 
of  <<half  a  crop,"  ^^a  fEdlure,"  or  <<  serious  damage,"  the  intended  mean 
ing  of  which  no  one  can  put  in  positive  figures.  A  reporter's  deliberate 
judgment  can  certainly  be  presented  tea  more  accurately  in  decimals  of 
a  fiul  crop. 

The  popularity  of  the  crop  reports  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  newspaper^  grain  dealer,  or  speculator  assumes  to  have  original 
sources  of  crop  information,  in  some  cases  with  the  least  modicum  oi 
ground  for  the  assumption.  Pretentious  estimates,  detailed  and  specific, 
have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  metropolitan  and  country  press  unchal- 
lenged and  apparently  acc^ted,  which  have  been  copied  from  the  De- 
partment estiipates  of  the  previaui  year^  and  made  to  do  duty  fbr  the  new 
crop  as  origimd  information  from  trustworthy  private  sources.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  press  were  more  discriminatiujg,  making  distinction  at 
least  between  well-digested  and  systematic  efforts  of  legitimate  news- 
papers in  statistical  collection  and  the  multitude  of  charlatans  and  ad- 
venturers and  tools  of  speculators.  There  is  room  for  all  legitimate 
work  in  crop  statistics ;  and  the  best  will  be  done  with  modesty  and  in 
the  spirit  of  fidmess  and  hwesty. 

CROP  BSTIMATSS  OF  18S3. 

The  principal  products  of  last  year  were  indicated  with  approximate 
nearness  early  in  the  seasoui  and  some  of  the  principal  were  given  in 
detail  by  States  in  the  last  report  At  the  close  of  each  jrear  the  re- 
sults of  each  mQnth's  returns  are  compared,  and  discrepancies  involved 
in  them  duly  examined  and  corrected*  for  publication  as  a  permwent 
record  of  the  yea^s  harvests,  with  vaioes,  as  well  as  prices  and  rates  of 
yield.    Their  tabulatious  by  States  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 

OOBfV. 

The  area  of  this  cereal  was  increased  in  1883  over  3  per  cent,  from 
65,050,546  to  68,301,889.    This  is  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  in  four  years 
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from  the  census  enumeration.  The  largest  extension  of  area  is  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  which  is  becoming  a  preferred  region  for  corn  culture. 

The  rainfall  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  was  unfavorable  for 
planting  and  for  germination  of  the  seed,  which  was  immature  in  many 
cases,  l^ing  taken  with  too  little  care  from  fields  that  had  been  planted 
late.  '  There  were  considerable  areas  in  which  early-planted  fields  had 
been  invaded  by  frosts,  making  replanting  necessary. 

The  average  condition  of  com  in  July  was  88^  or  ]2  per  cent*  below 
the  normal  standard,  indicating  a  probable  crop  below  the  aven^ge. 
There  was  excess  of  rainfall  in  May  in  New  England,  on  the  Gulf  ooaat) 
and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lower  Lake  regions,  which  interfered  greatly 
with  planting  and  growth.    In  the  latter  part  of  June  improvement  be- 

S.n  to  be  noticeable,  which  was  coAtiaued  in  July  in  l^ew  Enf^Umd^  the 
iddle  States,  and  Ohio  Valley,  and  west  of  the  Mississipj)}.  In  the 
South  drought  began  to  affect  condition  seriously.  In  Hichigaa  tbere 
was  an  excess  of  moisture  in  August,  whicb  caused  «ome  retrogr^Kle  in 
average  condition. 

The  temperature  of  the  aeaaon  was  too  low  for  the  best  results.  In 
the  month  of  May,  everywhere  except  in  the  Middle  States  wd  tbe 
northern  plateau  and  Korth  Paciflo  Coast,  temperature  w«s  Wer  tbioi 
the  average.  In  the  Missouri  Valley  the  deficiency  was  6o,9.  In  Jime 
the  iuterior  regions,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Oulf,  oontiniied  low,  the  de- 
ficient being  from  1^  to  3^.  In  July  temperature  was  low  In  all  oorn- 
growing  regions,  deficieut  from  1^  to  5^.  The  deficieucy  was  4P  iu  tbe 
lake  regLpn,  and2^o  in  ^^  Missouri  Valley  in  August^  and  nearly  three 
in  tiie  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  want  of  seasonable  rains  began  to  be  felt  in  midsummer,  and  be- 
came more  serious  later,  reducing  condition  in  most  of  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Southwest,  even  more  than  the  low  tem- 
perature. 

The  effect  of  early  fSrosts,  in  this  state  of  the  orop,  were  greatly  feared. 
On  the  Stk  and  9th  of  September  the  fields  were  stridden  severe^  in 
the  northern  belt,  the  effects  pf  which  were  thus  described  In  tte  Sep- 
tember report: 

The  ii^iiry  oansed  by  the  frosts  of  the  past  week  has  beeii  ifp^xrtad  by  t^legmh 
from  most  of  the  territoiy  affected.  The  injary  is  mainly  in  Korthem  Ohio,  tne 
northern  portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  lliehigim.  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  a 
belt  of  a^acent  teiritoiy  in  Iowa  and  Neoraska.  The  Mississippi  and  Lake  re^on 
was  affieled  mneh  moi^e  secioasly  than  the  Missouri  YuXhj, 

Ageut  Chamberlain  xeports  Ibr  Ohio  that  *^  tluea  frosts  have  killed  i>«a?l^  aU  «pm 
fplii^  in  Ohio;  damage  in  north  half  verv  hfa^y,  in  eonth  hajf  Ui^t,  except  as  to 
fodder.    The  per  cent,  of  damaee  for  the  Btf^te  is  at  least  90," 

Agent  Rinard  repcrts  for  Indiana:  ^'Soma  serioiu  damage  Is  reperted  from  the 
northern  dirision,  ranging  from  10  to  SO  per  cent,  in  some  counties.  Frost  is  not 
general  in  oentnu  division,  damage  abont  5  per  cent,  in  a  few  counties.  There  are 
no  serious  reports  from  the  southern  division/' 

Agont  Fisher  eap  the  iiduiv  to  com  in  Illinois  is  confined  to  low  grounds  in  the 
noxiOk  third  of  the  states  and  thsit  the  damage  in  that  section  is  abopt  15  per  cent,  of 
the  pnwise  on  the  Ut  of  September.  The  Minnesota  agent,  Ifr.  Tonng,  reports  that 
§0  per  cent*  of  the  e^m  of  liinnesota  i#  damaged* 

AgentBajnes  reports  for  Dakota  tlu^t  **  the  frost  of  the  Sth  appears  to  hj^ve  foUen 
in  spots,  and  In  some  localities  com  is  badly  injured.  The  d^mfbge  is  slight }  propa- 
hlydO  per  cent,  of  the  com  in  the  Territory  is  u^ured." 

The  damage  is  great  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  especiaUy  serious  on  low  lands 
where  the  plant  was  very  immature.  In  Now  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  com 
has  been  ii^ured  by  frosts.  The  extent  of  ii^Jury  to  the  general  crop  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined  at  present,  bnt  may  reduee  the  ganeraf  average  four  points,  which 
win  mean  four-fifths  of  a  falX  crop,  or  about  23.3  bushels  per  acre,  if  the  friture 
should  verify  tills  estimate,  the  crop  will  agi         '    '  -     -   >    . 

mimhers»  or  •nhstantially  the  aame  as  that  ai 

was  abundant  last  year,  would  be  in  larger  proportion  this  yeni^  •nd  thsieforepf  less 
intiiniio  value. 


rop  will  aggregate  1,600,000,000  bushels  in  round 
e  as  that  of  last  vear,  thoog^  iHu  saft  com,  vhieh 
in  larger  proportion  this  yeio^  •nd  thsnfore  pf  less 
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This  prediction  was  fully  verified  in  the  final  record  of  the  crop, 
which  showed  1,551,066,895  bashels,  and  the  rate  of  yield  22.7  busheJs 
per  acre,  about  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  indications  reported  by  the 
Fress  Association  within  two  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  destruc- 
tive fiposts  of  September. 

WHEAT. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  the  wheat  area  harvested  in  1883  of  over 
600,000  acres,  though  the  April  returns  indicated  a  small  enlargement 
of  the  breadth  of  winter  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall.  More  than  a  million 
acres  were  either  plowed  up  or  abandoned  as  the  returning  spring  re- 
vealed the  injury  done  by  frost. 

Condition  of  winter  wheat  was  lower  than  in  1881,  and  in  May  indi- 
cated a  reduction  in  product  of  77,000,000  bnshels.  The  expectation 
was  fully  realized.  The  recorded  estimates  of  the  harvest  of  the  two 
years  were  504,185,470  and  421,086,160  bushels,  respectively,  though 
the  yield  of  spring  wheat  was  good  and  the  area  somewhat  enlarged. 
The  tendency  in  the  spring-wheat  region  is  towards  decrease  of  bret^th 
in  the  older  settlements,  and  increase  in  the  new  lands.  A  decline  in 
yield  soon  follows  the  imperfect  cultivation  and  weeds  of  the  pioneer 
wheat-fleldB.  The  production  of  wheat,  winter  and  spring,  was  below 
an  averagejthe  rate  of  yield  being  11.6  bushels  per  acre,  on  a  reduced 
breadth,  with  a  loss  of  83,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious crop,  there  was  still  nearly  enough  for  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, leaving  a  large  surplus  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  old  wheat  of 
1882  carried  over. 

OATS. 

The  substitution  of  spring  oats  for  winter  wheat  helped  to  increase 
the  area  in  this  cereal,  which  is  estimated  at  20,324,962  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  two  million  acres.  The  season  was  much  more  fSftvor- 
able  for  oats  than  for  wheat,  and  the  yield  per  acre  was  fully  as  large 
as  in  1882,  while  the  product  was  larger  by  83,000,000  bushels.  The 
abundance  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  average  price  firotn  91  £  cents 
to  33  cents  per  bushel. 

BARLEY. 

This  cereal,  of  which  a  supply  is  never  grown  in  the  States,  waa 
increased  sligntly  in  area^  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  21.1  bushds  per 
acre,  an  aggregate  as  estimatea  of  60,136,097  bushels.  The  crop  main- 
tained a  comparative  high  condition  through  the  season. 

RYS. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  area  of  rye,  firom  2,227,880  to 
2,314,754.  The  season  was  less  favorable,  and  the  rate  of  yield  was 
reduced  from  13.4  bushels  to  12.1  per  acre,  and  the  product  fh>m 
29,960,037  to  28,068,583  bushels.  It  was  affected  by  conditions  nnfft- 
vorable  for  wheat,  but  to  a  leds  degree. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

IThis  crop,  which  is  grown  mainly  in  the  higher  latitudes  and  late  in 
the  season,  was  affected  disastrously  by  the  frosts  of  Septemb^.  The 
reduction  in  the  product  harvested  waa  firom  11,019,363  bnshels  in  1882 
to  7,668,964  in  1883. 
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POTATOES. 

The  largest  crop  of  potatoes  ever  grown  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  in  1883.  With  a  small  enlargement  of  area  the  yield  ad- 
vanced from  78  to  01  bashels  per  acre,  making  a  product  of  208,164,425 
bushels,  or  thirty-eight  millions  in  excess  of  the  previous  crop.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  a  series  of  years,  as  estimated  and  recorded, 
is  84  bushels. 

The  effect  of  last  year's  abundance  was  to  reduce  the  price  from  67 
eents  for  the  previous  crop  to  42  cents. 

HAY. 

A  marked  increase  of  area  in  meadows  was  reported  of  over  three 
millions  of  acres,  and  the  conditions  so  unfiftvorabie  to  wheat  were  es- 
pecially advantageous  to  grass.  The  yield  was  therefore  increased  from 
1J.8  to  1.32  tons  per  acre  and  the  product  was  the  largest  ever  reported, 
46,864,009  tons. 


METEOBOLOGIOAL  I27FLUENOES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

As  has  been  hinted  above,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  for  eariy 
maturity  of  maize  in  the  belt  of  principal  production,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  sunmier  crops,  and  in  some  districts  an  excess  ctf 
moisture  in  the  planting  season.  The  study  of  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature and  rainMI  on  production  is  important;  in  explanation  of  tibe 
causes  producing  obvious  results,  and  the  following  tables,  compiled 
from  Signal  Service  records,  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
such  investigation. 
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Average  temperaturef  1883. 


AprU. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Auiowt. 

Dietnctft. 

i 

•§1 

i 

2c 

i 

1^ 

-s 

i 

"S^ 

i 

^i 

Now  £DclaDd 

o 
43.5 
50.1 
61.7 
74.2 
66.3 
67.4 
73.1 
60.0 
64.4 
41.6 
40.1 
88.5 
62.3 
60.8 
43.4 
60.7 
03.2 
45.5 
43.9 
5&8 
4&2 
64.0 
6018 
20.0 
12.1 

o 
43.2 
60.6 
62.0 
72.4 
65.5 
66.0 
72.8 
66.6 
63.7 
42.9 
89.6 
87.3 
60.9 
48.2 

4a  6 

6L6 
64.8 
48.8 
4&5 
6014 
60.2 
87.7 
61.7 
20.9 
13.1 

o 
54.8 
61.5 
68.9 
76.0 
70.6 
72.3 
78.8 
6&2 
62.1 
61.6 
47.6 
47.6 
67.8 
6&5 
49.2 
6&6 

To 

65.0 
66.8 

66.8 
61.2 
6&u6 
84.0 
10.6 

0 

55.1 
61.4 
70.0 
77.0 
78.3 
74.4 
77.7 
60.6 
65.9 
66.2 
68.6 
54.1 
63.9 
62.4 
63.9 
60.6 
7^4 
64.9 
67.0 
68L6 
64.9 
62.6 
67.2 
88.6 
82.6 

o 
66.7 
7L7 
78.2 
82.3 
79.0 
60.4 

0 

64.4 
70.5 
77.8 
8L7 
79.4 
80.6 

o 
60.0 
75.3 
81.5 
84.2 
81.8 
82.1 

o 
69.8 

7a  0 

80.4 
83.0 
81.2 
62.7 

p 
6ai 

72.3 

7a  2 

82.9 
7a  5 
61.1 

o 
69.6 

7a  8 
7a  3 

82.2 
7a  6 
«L6 

9 
59.8 
65.8 
7a  8 

7a  7 
7a  2 

lit 
£1 

6a8 

60.4 
5a4 
63.0 

o 
62.2 

Middle  Allan  tie  States... 
Bonth  Atlantic  States. . . . 

Florida  Peninsula 

Eastern  Gulf 

6a2 

74.3 
80.1 
74.8 

WtsWrnGulf 

7a  0 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

TwnoQMO .•■.•. 

8a5 

76.0 
72.5 
64.7 
60.8 
62.4 
69.3 
68.3 
61.9 
69.0 
T&6 

76.8 
78.4 
65.8 
61.0 
6L6 
71.6 
72.0 
63.0 
72.8 

7a4 

7ai 

75.4 
6a4 

6ao 

65.5 
74.1 

7a  7 
oao 
7a6 

60.0 
72L6 

7a  4 

77.8 
70.9 

6a6 

6a  7 
7a  1 
7ao 
oai 
7a7 

8L6 
76.8 

74.6 
72.} 
6a5 
6a6 
62.7 

7a  a 

70.9 

6a7 

72.9 

aao 

77.' 8 

7a  8 

7a  1 

67.8 

oaa 

T4.6 

7a  1 

69.0 
72.6 
716 

76.1 

OMoVftUey.::;:.:.: 

Lo^erLafes 

BrKme  Koiihwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley 

67.7 
6a7 

oao 

64.7 
64.8 

6a6 

Korthem  Slope  ..•....«.. 

6a7 

Middle  SloM 

6a9 

Sonthexn  6ra9  .*«••>•?•• 
Northern  Flateaa.. •..«.. 

60.8 

5a8 

Middle  Plateaa....^ 

S»^::::::: 

SMitfaPaeiflo 

Momit  Washington,  N.  H 

Pfte'sPMk,C<ao... 

Ml  IjidUty.  TJUik 

78.0 
63.6 
70.0 
74.8 
46.6 
8L8 
70.6 

7a6 

0.0 

6a7 

72.4 

4a  4 
8a8 

6a7 

MlO 
66.0 
72.8 

aao 

46.4 

oai 

76.$ 

02.0 
6a7 
71.2 
80.0 
4&0 
4a4 

7a4 

7a  8 

62.4 
60.T 

7ao 
4a8 
oao 
7a4 

7ai 

64*4 
70.6 

oao 

74.4 

78.4 
«L4 
6a7 

7a6 
oao 
8a8 
oao 

72.8 

oao 
oao 

72.8 

It 

64,4 

OEOP  ESTIMATES  FOE  1883. 


Table  ihotoinaihe  product  of  each  principal  crop  of  the  eeveral  Staiet  named,  the  pield  j 
e,  the  total  acreage,  the  average  price  in  each  State,  amd  the  vaUu  of 


acre, 


I  value  cf  each  crop  fir  IS 


Products. 


Quantity 
produced 
In  1883. 


Areiafe 

yield  per 

•ore. 


Vnmberof 
aofesin 
eackctop. 


Value  per 

bushel, 

poand,  or 

ton. 


Total 
▼alnatioD. 


Indian  Qem bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Ry* ^»- 

Oats do... 

Bariey •— .^...do... 

Bookwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


1,062,800 

614,300 

80,712 

2,665,060 
249,866 
846,080 

8,210,206 


1,214,038 


Total. 


HBW  HAMFSHIRB. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes • — do... 

Tobacco p. ...pounds. 

Hay : tons. 


1,868,500 
181, 700 
29,767 
1, 033, 000 
74,800 
74,290 
8,489,285 
145, 978 
697,499 


Total.. 


8&0 
14.8 

lao 

81.6 

2ao 
ia7 
uao 


00.067 

ts 

8?  670 

ia»76 

21770 
74,066 


#0  68 
140 
06 
45 
80 
55 
48 


1.18 


1,080,068 


10  66 


It  747, 047 


8a  0 

ia8 
ai 

84.8 
20.4 

lao 

ULO 
1,864.0 


1.847,126 


88,014 
11,600 

aooo 

20,697 
8.672 
4,668 
81,436 
107 
608,684 


«D^  642, 780 


68 
188 
08 
47 
81 
62 
48 
18 
10  76 


725,792 


0,666.241 
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Table  showing  the  product  of  each  principal  oropf  j-c.ffor  1883 — Continned. 


Prodaoto. 


QnMtity 

produced 

in  1883. 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Number  of 
acres  in 
each  crop. 


Talaeper 

bnsliel, 

pound,  or 

ton. 


Total 
TalnatioB. 


IndiaD  com bosbels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoea , do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Bay , tons. 


1,817.300 

353.700 

87,516 

3,548.600 
270. 214 
310,583 

4,708,^ 


81.0 
16.4 
13.8 
84.6 
24.8 
17.6 
110.0 


58,628 
21, 573 
6,822 
102,505 
11,256 
17,685 
42,805 


f0  75 
1  24 
90 
44 
77 
62 
42 


$1,485,667 

488.688 

7f^764 

1. 991. 884 


1, 148, 100 


L19 


964,700 


960 


11,031,760 


Total.. 


1,225.559 


16.921,810 


XA88ACHUSSTT8. 

Indian  com bnabels. 

Wheat.. do... 

do... 

do... 

^   — >••■■•«.  •••■■«••••••  ••«•••  ■••  .QO..« 

Bnolcwheat  •  ••••^a  ••.*.«.••«.•••••■.*  .do..  • 

Potaioea do... 

Tebaeep , ponnda. 

Jaay  •■•.•■•«■•■••••■■■■••■■■  •••••••••■liona. 


2,089,100 

19.700 

422,419 

724.000 

77,572 

62,415 

4,622,080 

4,068.278 

766,886 


85.0 

16.7 

15.9 

81.3 

28.9 

1L2 

190.0 

1,485.0 

L23 


68,263 
1,180 

26,638 

23,008 
8,248 
5,566 

«7,684 

2,814 

«28,484 


80 
146 
82 
49 
82 
80 
66 

18.31 
li40 


1,681,880 
98,866 

M4,ff0 

49,it2 

1,633. 866 

683,053 

19;  676, 914 


Total ...M*.— . 


bidiaiicom. 
Whaai 

Oata!!!!II!..! 

Bari^_ 

Boekwheat.M 

Potatoaa 

TobftQOo 


BBODB  IBLAVD. 


..bnahela. 
^••..da... 
da... 

•••■■QO... 

•—.do... 
.....do... 

do... 

v.ponnda. 


4U»800 

460 

16.887 

179.100 

31,386 

1,204 

•46^186 


83.0 
16.8 
11.6 
80.4 
90.8 
t.6 
191.0 


781,968 


13.847 

80 

1,873 

6^883 

808 

126 

8^986 


140 
88 
48 
88 
86 
80 


18.116,862 


868;  166 

844 

18.146 

88.888 

17.861 

1,883 

607.  lU 


81,708 


L16 


71,060 


I8  60 


1,848;  182 


Total.. 


99,900 


Indlamooni., 
w^neaw  *..•••  I 
x>ya.  •■•••■  ■•! 

Oiu 

Bailey  .^...1 
Bnekwheat., 
Potaloea...., 
Tobaooo ..... 


coniBcncOT. 


«.■.•••••••••■••! 


.buahelf. 
....do... 
....do... 
•••.do... 

laaa.dO... 

•••.do... 
....do... 
.poonda. 


1,  no.  000 

84.800 

441,808 

1,100,700 

14,844 

89,206 

8,826,700 

8,676^824 

825,866 


80.0 

16.8 

14.6 

99.6 

22.9 

&1 

100.0 

1,178.0 

LIO 


67,181 

3,171 

80,803 

87,141 

628 

10,977 

86,257 

8,146 

668,960 


81 

136 

83 

48 

76 
83 
58 

13.61 
16  80 


3,826.879 


1,880;  100 

41^876 

881,868 

896;  886 

18,788 

78,149 

1,921.831 

1,2W,871 

9.575,697 


Tatal., 


761,680 


Indian  eon 

wheat - 

JKya... ..•••.■••  a 

vaia  ........•••■ 

Btntiy  ......•••. 

Buckwheat ..-.  . 

PototiMa 

Tobacco  •...■••• 
Aiay ......  .....■< 


HBW  TOBK. 

boabelf. 

tmmm  •.•••■••■•..  •••••.00... 

la. •■.•...••... ......  .QO... 

•  •.■■•......  ..........flv.  .. 

I.  ■•••••  •••...•..■■•  ..CIO.  .. 

I  .....^ ...... ■..•■■...uO.  .. 

p. do... 

••• ..•••.«••.. ponnda. 


t 

•J 


98.0 

10.8 

1L2 

8L8 

•94.3 

8,1 

8&6 

1,607.0 

1.33 


781,438 
780,124 
241,686 
1,344,687 
867,663 

400,758 

6^440 

4i  883. 168 


78 
111 
73 
40 
76 
88 
JB8 
18 
1860 


16,192,176 


19,784,971 
8,919,072 
1,948,746 

18, 888;  660 
8,48e;fl:i 
9, 880;  146 

16,684,880 
1,17^943 

88,886^947 


Total.. 


NSW  JBBfiBT. 

idianoora. bnahela. 

do... 


Byo. 


•  do... 


tSS^j do... 

Bnekwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hiy ., tonsu 

Total 


8,716^100 
3.0f^,600 
1, 028. 976 
4,266,800 
4.198 
244,608 
4, 276, 857 


38.0 
18,4 
10.1 
82.6 
16.9 
7.0 
87.0 


9.U4.788 


848,971 
164.000 
101.488 
180.878 
248 
86,026 
44^081 


198,744,978 


86 

1  10 
76 
40 
76 
90 
66 


8;  814, 816 
9, 908;  860 

771,789 

l,70i^880 

8.180 

990;  147 
9,8n,73l 


610,761 


L20 


608,068 
1,821,647 


18  76 


8,897,838 
22,086,711 
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Tdbls  Bhowing  the  product  aftadi  principal  erop,  ^o.,  for  1883— Continued. 


Articles. 


Indian  c 


pbuxbtlvania. 


.bnshels. 

do... 

Bye do... 

Oftts do... 

Barley. • ....do... 

BnekwLeftt  ••••.••••»•.....••..•«•>•. do... 

Potatoes ^ do... 

Tobeooo poands. 

Bay.*.***  •«••••••••....••..•«•••  •••-•.tons. 


Totia.. 


DILAWABB. 

Ijttdlanoorn baahels. 

wheat do... 

jEye  avBa  •■•••■■••••*■••.•.>•..«•.....•. do..  • 
-"--- do- 


Barky do... 

Baokwheat  ..••••••....•••••••........do... 

Potaioee  •••••■•.••••..........••..•...do... 

Tobaoco pounds. 

Say  ..•••••• tons. 


Quantity 

prodoced 

inl8». 


37,857, 
20,043, 

4,049, 

88,198. 

678, 

2.4«7, 
16, 185, 
36,822. 

8,288, 


8,822,200 

908,700 

8,089 

517,600 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Nomborof 

acres  in 
each  crop. 


Value  per 

bnshel, 

poand,or 

ton. 


Total 


27.0 
33.2 
10.1 
30.8 
2L0 

9.8 

80.0 

1,258.0 

1.20 


18.0 
10.8 
7.9 
28.9 


1.402,127 

1, 518, 474 

402, 219 

1,247,868 

27, 656 

251.369 

202.318 

28.879 

2,738,572 


7,819,882 


212,346 

98,860 

840 

21,664 


$0  67 

1  08 

70 

40 

73 

45 

12 

10  45 


60 

1  11 

00 

40 


$25,364,458 
21,647,304 
2,884.718 
16^277.280 
422,898 
2,007,148 
7,288,448 
<888.658 
84,841,689 


118,626^997 


1,911,100 

1,078,037 

4,001 

207,040 


6,615 
192,810 


16.2 
70.0 


428 
4,183 


4,886 

187,621 


66,513 


L16 


49.143 


18  00 


784,4 


Total. 


882,463 


4,072^864 


Indian  com.. < 
Wheat 


Oats 

Batley  ...... 

Baokwheat . 
Potatoes...^ 
Tobacco  ••.. 
Hay 


.bushels. 

do... 

.do... 


—.do. 
••..do. 
•...do... 
..•.do... 
,. pounds. 


16,261,300 

7,677,000 

814,640 

3,023,800 

6.614 

117.800 

1,666,564 

81,870,793 

843,626 


88.6 
12.1 
11.8 
20.2 
26.4 
11.1 
78.0 
778.0 
1.30 


601,548 

626,200 
27,899 

100,328 

S47 

10,678 

21.238 

40,698 

286,356 


61 
1  06 
62 
39 
75 
80 
46 

06.51 
18  20 


8^388;U2 

8,031.620 

196»077 

789,282 

4,885 

94,240 

745^464 

2,058,108 

4,68^863 


Total.. 


1,804,070 


24,786^686 


Wheat. 
Rye.. 


..bushels. 
..-.do... 
.....do... 


vats  .••••■  ...••........•..•.  .•••■•  ....Qo. . . 

Bariey.- do... 

jfQOKrmeac  ..••••..•.....•.  .■•••• ..  ...no. . . 
2rO«atoes  •••••■•*«•••••«•••••■•••  .••...CIO. . . 

Tobaooo ...pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton  ^ 


26.668,700 

8,358,800 

884,868 

6,375.600 

18^600 

169,066 

3.448,428 

67,866,073 

885,894 

17,300 


14.0 
t.0 
&4 

lao 

16.4 

10.0 

69.0 

688.0 

1.18 

.81 


1,919,199 
928,089 

60,336 

628,484 

1,211 

16,926 

85,412 
129,996 
284,656 

65,786 


66 

106 
76 
47 
80 
78 
60 
08 
11  70 
42  60 


16.121,820 
8^770.440 

248,376 

3,949,582 

14,880 

181,871 
1,466,067 
6^439,378 
8,989.960 

786,360 


Total.. 


4,050,048 


89,791,764 


HOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Indian  coin bnshels. 

Wheat do... 

Bye f do. 


Oats 

Barley 

Buckwheat  ..• 


..do.. 
..do. 


...••••.•••••.  ••••..'.  .uo. 

. do... 

Tobaooo •. pounds. 


?»y- 


..bales. 


28,692.200 

4.380,800 

894,274 

5^143,000 

2,677 

49,086 

1,812,985 

29,048,213 

96^484 

898,300 


11.6 
&9 
6.1 
&7 

10.1 
&3 

65.0 
484.0 
1.16 
.88 


2,494,977 

717,100 

64.266 

606,800 

265 

5.968 

30,199 

60,000 

83,856 

1,060,648 


66 
1  17 

82 

61 

80 

75 

68 

12.6 
10  77 
48  50 


16,649^980 

4,960,086 

823,806 

3, 623;  420 

2,142 

36^777 

898,796 

8,631,027 

1,088;  694 

17,831.700 


Total. 


Indisn  eoxn. 
Wheat.. 


BOITTR  CABOLIHA. 


.bushels. 
..••.do... 
.do. 


Oats do... 

Barley  •••••••«..•■••••••  ...••••.  ••....uo.. . 

Bu^nrhert - •^ do... 

Potatoes  ••••••..••••.••.•••••••.•••.-. do... 

Tobaooo pounds. 

Hay .tons. 


11,107,800 

1,186,200 

82,832 

8,644,000 

18,223 


8.0 
6.3 

4.1 

9.8 
14.9 


6,091,049 


1,888,481 
218,600 

8,044 
862,806 

1,324 


78 
180 
1  25 

63 


49, 468;  727 


8,106,694 
1,477,060 

41,040 
2,382,730 

16,401 


179, 100 


60.0 


8,682 


152;  286 


Cotton' 


8,060 
169^600 


LOO 
.29 


8,050 
1,618,989 


18  00 
44  00 


8%  666 
SO,  661;  400 


Total. 


8;  604, 676 


88,786,300 

f  I 
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Table  showng  the  pr&dttcti  of  Mok  prineipal  erap,  4^,  for  1883 — Continned. 


Pfodnoti* 

Qnantity 
pxodaced 
In  1868. 

yield  per 
aere. 

Hnmber  of 

aoreain 

each  crop. 

Total 
Tilnation. 

OIOBGIA. 
Indian  com 

bnshela.. 

24.615.900 

2,574.900 

142,560 

7,018,700 

28,023 

S.7 
5.1 
5.4 
9.0 
18.8 

8,829,415 

504.900 

26,554 

780,682 

1,066 

10  67 

1  20 

1  16 

56 

100 

$16,492,653 

Wheat 

Kye 

Oito ^ 

Bwley 

Bnoorbeat 

do.... 

do.... 

•••••■•. do...  • 

do — 

do.... 

3,089,890 

165.370 

3.930,472 

23,023 

PoUtoM 

••.•••..do.... 

IKmnda.. 

..tona.. 

565,348 

6L0 

9,268 

86 

486,199 

flftV 

18,700 
752,500 

L30 
.26 

15,588 
8,872,748 

13  60 
44  00 

268.450 

Covton  ••••••«. ••••■•■•■••••••I 

balea.. 

38.U0.000 

Xatu*  ••■•••«•••••••«••• 

7,040,816 

67.650,047 

FLOIZDA. 
IbdiAiiMn.— — ..« 

»r—lmahelB.. 

8,889,800 

3.6 

889,914 

88 

2;  787,344 

oSta 

Baokwhaal 

Potatoaa 

•••••••.do.... 

do — 

I!"!!!",  do.... 

ponnda.. 

tons.. 

3.566 
504.500 

■■"'i59,'808' 

4.9 

9.8 

""iao" 

787 
61,688 

.■■••.•••... 
1.816 

280 

897,786 

m 

79 

••••••■•■. 

ii' 

i'678 
888^666 

288 
58,900 

L28 
.23 

18  00 
46  00 

3,679 

Go^ .'...!!""" 

balea.. 

■••••■•■•■•••■• 

3;  666, 600 

Total*  >•••••■-•••••••>•• 

719^034 

^968;  678 

Indian  oom 

Whaat »mm •..— 

»y».^ 

Oka ^....^ 

Barley ••••••^....•. 

Bao^irlMMit        

hoahela.. 

•••.....do.... 

I do — 

do.... 

........do.... 

26,189,800 

1^487  600 

82,208 

4,517,800 

6,789 

VLB 
&8 

6.4 

10.6 

.     10.6 

3;  277,388 

376,450 

5,999 

437,199 

636 

64 
lU 
190 

67 
100 

16,70,153 

1*6S^126 

88,644 

6,789 

PotatOM 

TnliftMM                                .   .... 

do.... 

ponnda.. 

tone.. 

587,598 

66.0 

8^906 

09 

688;  988 

Hay — 

ii*7i2 
680,400 

L30 
.24 

11,817 
8,610,430 

14  85 
44  60 

309,666 

Cotton  .*•■■•■■•••*■••«««■■■•• 

balea.. 

38;  083;  806 

Xotal     • 

5.618,863 

48;  838^  895 

bnshelf.. 

iiuaxfioiFrL 
Indian  eoTn....«*...B.,-.r.,^.. 

25^267,100 

2471500 

5,347 

8,142,400 

13.5 
5lO 
6.0 

1L5 

1,870,909 

49^500 

884 

374,236 

68 
120 
180 

60 

16l911,973 

^IThoat  ••••••••••••«■••••■••■• 

.........do.... 

2tr,000 

By» 

Oia. 

n^rlAV          -     — . 

>.. ...... do.... 

•••••.  ..do.... 

•  ••..•••do.... 

1,8^4M 

TlnrVwhfiAt      

do..- 

........do.... 

518,049 

63.0 

8^228 

85 

440,343 

Tobacco 

Say.a.  ■•>•■■■••■■••>•  >••>•••• 
Cofton 

ponnda.. 

tona.. 

balea.. 

13,643 
901,800 

L35 
.40 

10.106 
2,278.521 

14  00 
44  00 

191,002 
89,667.300 

Total .-...-.. 

4.592,873 

68,389,908 

bnahels.. 

LOUUIAHA. 
Tndlan  com  .............>■«■« 

13,130,600 

14.3 

.924,693 

066 

8;  666, 186 

^]l^^     , 

........ilo.... 

Rye 

do.... 

7.680 
475,000 

•      6.8 
13.9 

1,224 
84,006 

135 
65 

10  868 

Oita 

Barley 

i\o.... 

do 

308,750 

do.... 

Potatoes 

do.... 

449.625 

75.0 

5.995 

80 

350,700 

Tobacco 

Hay         

ponnda.. 

tons.. 

41,209 
400,200 

i."35 

.53 

80,525 
931,900 

44  00 

546,019 

Cotton 

balea.. 

21,568,800 

Total 

1    1,028,483 

81.459.833 

TEXAS. 

Indian  com 

bnahels.. 

63,146.300 

4.301.000 

57,  K'i5 

9,489.300 

127,030 

17.5 
8.5 
11.5 
22.8 
17.0 

6,0M 

41^090 

7.463 

00 

100 

105 

51 

75 

37.887,780 

Wheat.... - 

do.... 

4, 301,  CK<0 

Kye 

oita 

Barley 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

60,748 

4.830,543 

96,272 
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TMe  9h4nDing  the  product  of  oaekprine^al  crop,  fc,  for  1889— Contdnued. 


Prodnett. 


prodncin 
in  188a. 


Average 

yield  per 

Mie. 


Nomber  of 

acrcain 
each  crop. 


Yalneper 

basho, 

poond^or 

ton. 


ToUl 
Tslnation. 


TiXAB—Oontmaed. 

Bnokwheat bushels. 

Potatoes do... 

Tobaoeo ^ pounds. 

**  .tons. 


492,900 


60.0 


8,215 


10  00 


Ha: 


Oottom. 


.biles. 


107.249 
1,118,000 


1.88 
.87 


77.717 
8.084.022 


10  00 
44  00 


1448.  CM 

'^i.'iii'Si 

49. 183;  000 


Total.. 


Indian  oom bushels. 

Wheat • do... 


7,883,815 


97.950^798 


ftye.. 
Oks. 


Barley 

Bnokwheat . 
Fotaitoes.... 
Tobaoeo  •*•• 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
ipoands. 
tons. 


80,458,500 

1,410,400 

27,027 

8,225,400 


17.5 
6.1 
6.1 

14.4 


1,740.872 

232,200 

4,419 

223,961 


53 

108 

95 

50 


16,141,045 

1,458,892 

25,676 

1,612,700 


OffSonl 


717,278 

1,100,000 

86.885 

518,600 


63.0 

47ao 

1.40 
.44 


11,560 

2,300 

25,989 

1.188,545 


72 

a' 

10  75 
44  00 


"^18 

391,189 
22,04,000 


Total. 


8,429,856 


48,056,491 


Wheat. 
0M9. 


.bnshels. 

do... 

do. 


.do 


Barley • do. 

Bnokwheat : do... 

Potatoes. 4 do... 

ToiMMtfo  ...«.•«.* poQtids. 

~'  , tons. 

.* -..bales. 


Cofton. 


04,260,000 

7,408,800 

190,190 

6;  997. 700 

45,490 

29.674 

2.404.647 

28.588^602 

244,848 

810,700 


20.0 
5.6 
5.8 

11.9 

14.6 
5.5 

68.0 

710.0 

L30 

.88 


3.212,952 

44 

1,323.000 

92 

35.779 

73 

586.400 

38 

8,112 

71 

6,857 

72 

88,169 

43 

40,221 

06 

188,341 

10  00 

807,602 

48  00 

28,278.960 

0,816,096 

188,839 

2,659,126 

32,298 

21,365 

1,088,988 

1.712.816 

2,448.489 

13.360,100 


Total. 


0,241,028 


86,406,628 


WXtTTttOIXU. 

IndiMocm « «.« ...bnshels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye....  4  a  ....•••«««««••...••...•«....  .QO.  • 


Oats. 

Barley 

Bnokwheat 

PotMo«a 

Tobaoeo 

B[sy... .■■■■«»  ■«»■*<( 


.do.. 


.do. 
.....do... 
..-.do... 
.  .pounds. 


14,294.000 

4,257.000 

149.965 

2^020.800 

11,731 

226,200 

2,264,988 

1,952.872 

279,124 


24.8 

10.0 
&6 

1&6 

20.9 
7.0 

87.0 

475l0 

L20 


588,288 

425,700 

17, 410 

129.829 

561 

82.451 

26.084 

4,106 

282,608 


58 

108 

75 

40 

80 

80 

47 

10.51 
840 


7, 878, 820 
4,607.500 

112.489 

808,120 
9.885 

180.960 
1«  004. 580 

206.082 
2,844.042 


Total.. 


1,450^999 


16.896,558 


Indian  com.. 


Rys*c 

Oats 

Baney  •«.■■• 
Bttokwheal . 
Potatoes.... 

Tobaoos 

Hay 


..bushels. 
.....do... 
do... 


do... 

••  *•••...  .no... 

do... 

do... 

•  •«••••  pounds . 


78.201,800 

9,612,600 

705.104 

6.899.900 

460,408 

11,858 

4,255,000 

171,059.165 

270,738 


24.0 
7.7 
7.8 

16.8 

22.1 
9.4 

80.0 

748.0 

L80 


8,298,410 

1,248.890 

90,787 

422,628 

20.890 

1.218 

58,195 

280,116 

208,260 


42 

95 
68 
37 
69 
90 
48 
&0| 
078 


82.844,756 

9,131.970 

479,471 

9,562,963 

810,828 

10.218 

1,829,908 

14,711,087 

9,039.006 


Total. 


Indian  com.. 
Wheat 


ono. 


Oats 

Barley 

Buckwheat ... 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Hay 


.bushels. 

do... 

.....do... 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..pounds. 
.....tons. 


78,660.000 

25.884.000 

282.240 

20.500.000 

988,441 

180,804 

16, 462, 815 

29,947,586 

8,220,842 


5^588,889 


2,818.480 

a;  688, 400 

81.245 

871,250 

68,562 

21,801 

106,185 

82,128 

2,800,244 


47 
00 

60 
85 
75 
90 
40 
08 
960 


04.610.882 


84,678,200 
25,026,160 

109,  sa 

10,846,000 

708,881 

102,724 

6,580,026 

2,806^803 

80,598,249 


Total. 


8^888,886  ^. 


111,160,287 
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TahU  thov^ng  th^  produd  of  each  prinoipal  erqpf  fc,  for  1883— Contiuaed. 


PiodncM. 


Oite 

JBsfra^  ••••  ■■••••) 

Baekwheat 

PMstoes  ..••«•••< 

TobAdM 

Hiy 


•boBheli. 

do... 

.....do... 


■■••do.*, 
■■••do.a^ 
....do... 
.pounds, 
•...tons. 


xOhU  ......  .«*••■  i^ia^  •.....••  .«■•..  ■•■ 

JMDIASJL 

Indian  corn bnaheU. 

IT  OoVv  ••••■•  .*•■•■••••••  •■■■••■•■.•.■•(10.  .. 

tlS^ .^ do... 

(Mns  •■«•...■■■*•••••■•••»*•••••■••.•. .do... 

B*Met do... 

Buckwheat • do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobaooo i ponnds. 

H^r — tons. 


ToUd. 


Qnantitv 

pirodnoea 

inlBdS. 


21,413,800 
2S»011,000 

221,705 

20, 001, 300 

1,079.180 

344,858 
11,811,079 


1,787, 041 


95,820.000 

28.447,800 

250,748 

21,804,100 

840,990 

70,784 

8,477,010 

8,471,240 

1,870.005 


Ayerage 

yield  per 

acre. 


23.5 
14.0 

9.9 
84.6 
2L0 

7.5 
83.0 


Ta 


^dianooxn... 
Wheat  .....*. 

Oats  .••■•■■«■' 

BaiMey 

Bttcmieat.. 

Potatoes 

Tobaeoo ...... 

Hty.- 


..bushels, 
—...do... 
>....do... 
.....do... 

do... 

do... 

•....do... 
..pounds: 


Totti.. 


^diancom.. 

ay 


wnoomRii. 


.bushels. 

.do. 

.do. 


.ttiS  ..•*•.••«..•  ■...■••.•••.••.•....■.(iO... 

BanejT  ..•.■.■■■■..■■■■*•■..«•..»•.. ...do... 
BucltWneat  ••■••••..•■  .••. •••.•.••  •  • . .do. • . 

Potatoes...... do... 

Tobaooo....^—.................. ..pounds. 

Hay. ................... ...............MjiiS. 


Totil. 


bushels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

■■■•• .■••QO.. .. 

•......••do.... 

•..■...••QO.  ... 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobaooo  ••.... pounds.. 

Say  ■«....•.....  a. .....•■•..••....•... .tons.. 


Mtoeom.. 

Bye......V.V 

Oats... 

Bafloy  •— •• 
Boekwheal  • 


TMal.. 


Indian  com.. 
Wheat 


bushels. 

do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay —...•.•.. tons. 

TMal - 


208.780^500 

22;  ISO,  000 

5,099.040 

102^780,000 

870,528 

114,019 

12;  078. 440 

8,155^482 

4,270.082 


28,  57  &,  300 

19.  (J[H.  POO 
2;  imK  530 

40,  ^(il\  700 
«,uwl.'J72 

10, 11^,  fiI2 

5,  7-13.  sn 

2;  ZM, »» 


15^124,800 

38.778.200 

488,867 

81,447,500 

7.276,  OM 

30,360 

8;  839, 000 


3,004,888 


169,629^000 

27.518,800 

1,468,076 

68, 403, 600 

4,638,848 

135, 270 

13, 216, 868 


4,872,849 


2T.0 

ia4 

9.9 
29.7 
2L6 

&7 

90.0 

714.0 

L46 


25.0 
10.0 
15.7 
36.1 
20.1 

6.8 

92.0 

566w0 

L45 


30.8 
13.0 
14.8 
33.1 
22.9 
5.3 
100.0 


L35 


24.3 

11.3 
11.9 
34.1 
21.9 
&0 
98.0 


L30 


Number  of 
acres  in 
each  crop. 


911,165 

1,786,500 

22,355 

580,451 
51,371 
32,834 

142,818 


1,280,890 


4,807,888 


8,541,482 

2,785,370 

25,258 

717,660 

15,793 

8,158 

94,189 

11,868 

1.285,839 


8,435,0U 


8,151.463 

2, 215, 000 

324,870 

2,848,555 

48,520 

16,672 

141,070 

5,679 

3,944,870 


16,601,699 


1,122,826 

1,598,900 

170,098 

1,831,392 

251,688 

32,171 

110,086 

12,750 

1,682,025 


6,807,836 


727,155 

2,597,940 

31,440 

048,200 

818,270 

5,772 

58,890 


1,522,189 


6,210,306 


6,980,621 
2,435,300 

122.522 
2,005,569 

211,428 
17, 014 

134,866 


3,363,730 
I  15,271,050 


Yslneper 

bushel, 

pound,  or 

ton. 


00  52 
06 
62 
35 
65 
86 
41 


980 


40 
92 

54 
27 
55 
89 
36 
08 
725 


48 

88 
50 
31 
55 
75 
33 
11 
700 


43 

80 
50 
28 
47 
73 
27 


450 


4  50 


Total 
Tsluation. 


$11,134,396 

24.010.560 

137.457 

7.021,456 

701,438 

210,578 

4,849;9U 


16, 489;  061 


64,497,856 


80,204,200 

6X706 

2, 707;  418 

685,8a 

15.961,058 


92,844,951 


81,514.800 

30,378^000 

2,753,806 

27,750,600 

482,089 

101,477 

4,672,238 

80,96^^0 


168,868,197 


11,818;  064 
17,362,813 

1,198,265 
12,555.887 

3,338,700 

631,831 
16;  488. 845 


66,249,899 


6,503,664 

27,0i&860 

288^434 

8,805,300 

8,419,739 

22,163 

1,576,530 


9,246,906 


66^886,886 


54,281,280 

22,015,040 

629,123 

17,784,036 

2,087,257 

108,216 

3, 700, 723 


19,677,821 
120^384,890 
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TMe  ikowing  the  prodmjt  0/  each  j>riiMfp«l  ercp,  4^,  for  1883— ContiDued. 


Pzodnoto. 


pVOwMW 


KamlMr  «! 


Yalne 


ralnepci 
biiiilijr 


Totil 


iMlteBC 


Rye.. 

oSu 

Bartajr 

Bnokwheat. 


..do. 


'loteooo . 
H»7 


..do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


161,eS9k000 

23,819^800 

070.851 

80,374.200 

170.888 

83,786 

8,588.870 

10,540.000 

1.400.081 


Total. 


Indian  com.. 
Whoit 


do... 

do... 

Oato do... 

Borloy do... 

Bnekwhaat do... 

PoUtoeo do... 

Tobaeeo pounds. 

Hay .— tona. 


173.800,800 

98.851,100 

4.588,600 

27,680.  OCO 

847,400 

87,720 

8,861,580 


5^076.C 


Total., 


Indian  oom bnahala. 

Wheat ....do. 


Rye do... 

Oata do... 

Barl^ do... 

Baekwheat do... 

Potatoea do... 

Tobaooo ponnda. 

Hay tona. 


101,278,000 

27,481,300 

1.028.080 

21,880^000 

20,808 
3,487,124 


1,128,801 


Total. 


CALIPOUnA. 

Indian  corn bnaliela. 

Wheat do... 

.do... 


Rye.. 

OaU 

Barley 

Baokvliettt . 
Potatoea.... 

Tobaooo 

Hay 


....do. 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

.ponnda. 


2,464,800 

86,822.000 

200^587 

1,826.600 

10,135,854 

25,806 

4,440,006 


1,807,046 


Totol.. 


Indian  c 
Wheat. 
Rye.... 
Oato. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


Biirloy do. 

Baokwbeat do... 

Potatoea do... 

Tobacoo poonds. 

Hay tons. 


1881800 

18^122,400 

10,028 

4,211,800 

885.060 

8.150 

841.120 


315,210 


Total.. 


27.5 

lOLl 

1L2 
2&7 
22.8 
ILl 
8flL0 
6816 
L25 


6.878.864 
9^858.350 

51.076 

1,067.438 

8.060 

5.728 

73^006 

16.400 

1,120.017 


60  85 
88 
56 

25 

50 
75 
40 

0&5| 
650 


666.5191250 

20,8601864 

813,868 

7.668,880 

881801 

47,817 

2,614.228 

886,880 

0,100.187 


86.7 
17.6 
17.0 
88L4 
18.5 
8.2 
00.0 


10.876,182 


4.708,473 

1,684,360 

268^280 

688^476 

18,784 

%888 

791510 


28 
78 
37 
21 
40 
84 
82 


08,105.825 


M,8H^20i 

20,848,858 

1.88^805 

6^787.680 

18^800 

2L286 

8,807,800 


1.45 


875 


1%081,2SO 


310 
16.6 
16.0 

4ao 

22.1 
10.3 
82.0 


10,813;  881 


2,818,800 
1,773^860 
64,178 
640,161 
168,800 
2,020 
42,282 


24 
70 
36 

20 
37 
80 
80 


86,887,100 


84,30^886 
18;  286^  810 
860^120 
<82i;000 
1, 860^886 
16^646 
l,640tm 


1.60 


748^067 


860 


8, 982;  684 


24.6 
13.0 
7.0 
25.8 
112 
22.2 
8L0 


6;  147,3 


100,607 
2,704,000 
20.818 
70.858 
685,496 
1.161 
64.826 


85 


66 
58 


80 
60 


64. 666;  187 


2.001008 

86,822.060 

180;  108 

It  068;  428 

28,225 
2,684,844 


L60 


871,3 


12  66 


16,338,068 


28.6 

116 
14.5 
24.6 
210 
110 
810 


6.648,126 


6.604 

796,800 

1,812 

17«,008 

32,867 

610 

11,764 


76 
80 
85 
58 

65 
80 
70 


65,007,086 


86,875 

11,810,160 

16.172 

a;  282. 254 

671288 

7,835 

668;  784 


1.66 


203.861 


12  75 


4.018,838 


1.221.601 


KBVADA. 

Indian  oorn bnahela. 

Wheat do... 

Bye do... 

Oafs do... 

Barley do... 

Baekwheat do... 

Pototoes do... 

Tobaooo pounds. 

Hay tons. 


21,100 
00,200 


94.0 
18.3 


847 
1424 


40 
110 


10,411887 


8,440 
160.120 


212.100 
468,640 


28.0 
20.6 


7,844 
22.270 


411 815 
*i29,'4«7 


85.0 

'Tie 


4.877 
'81540 


80 
■■"75" 

'ii'ii" 


127.200 
366.012 


311,861 

'i.'Ti'iToi 


Total. 


128,802 


2,638,201 
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Table  showing  ilie  product  of  each  principal  crop,  4^»ffor  1883— Oontinaed. 


Prodiicta. 

Avezace 

yield  per 

acre. 

Numbarof 

acreaia 

eaoherop. 

buahdT 

pound,  or 

ton. 

Total 
valuation. 

OOLOJIADO. 

Indiao  corn .o.*.^ —  .tinnhftia.. 

632,100 

2.394,000 

31.046 

1,209,000 

157.080 

2S.0 
21.0 
17.4 
29.8 
25.9 

21,287 

114,000 

1,788 

41,250 

6,064 

10  85 
06 
80 
60 
75 

1452.285 

2.298,240 

24,887 

725,400 

117,810 

wneac ... .«.  .■.*■•■•.•. 

Kye .• 

Oata  .......•.•...—..•• 

naney  •.••••>»■.•>■•■. 

Bnokwheat 

do.-.. 

... ............  d^. ... 

............. ..CIO.  ... 

...■•.a ■•••.... do.... 

Potatoes .~.. 

Tobacco. ......•^.•—... 

» .............. do.... 

pounds.. 

506.515 

85.0 

5^950 

65 

329,235 

Ilay ^^.. 

...... ......... tons.. 

114.505 

1.40 

81,789 

18  60 

1,545,818 

Total.. 

" 

272.132 

6,493,625 

fA. 

............hnshels.. 

iJtzzo: 

Tnilian  nnm 

54.700 
222,200 

tooo' 

830.775 
52,'986" 

90.0 
14.0 

""25.'o" 

la? 
'•"fiio"" 

2,736 
15.810 

240* 

17.713 

Mii' 

86 

105 

62' 

78 

80* 

47,043 
233,310 

3,'720 

241,466 

42,'349 

Whea* 

§a ::::-"::::::::;: 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Tobacoo.  «,.•••—•- 

p...... ........ .do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

..••••.........do.... 

.^ do... 

............pounds.. 

Say.  •«■>..••■•■•  •>••*■■ 

tons.. 

10.710 

.85 

12,600 

13  00 

139,230 

Total...r - 

60,117 

707,117 

rx. 

.....bushela.. 

..do.... 

...............do.... 

do.... 

........ ...... .do.... 

DAXO 

TndiAncom 

WUeat 

Bye 

Oata 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

4.9U5,056 

16.128,000 

174. 167 

9.000.000 

731,013 

2,931 

1.266,355 

18.2 
16.0 
21.7 
42.9 
23.5 
5w3 
103.0 

270.068 

1.008,000 

9,014 

210,000 

81,100 

663 

12,285 

45 
72 
55 
28 
40 
90 
SO 

2,210.775 

11,612.160 

05,792 

2.620,000 

292.405 

2.638 

379.607 

X  Owttioea  ...■••  ■■■•■*... 
Tobacco.... ............ 

do.... 

pounds.. 

Hay 

tons.. 

585,200 

1.40 

418,000 

8  76 

2,194.500 

Total 

1,958.010 

19.808,877 

0. 

bushels.. 

...... .a....... do.... 

.......... 

IDAS 

ludiancorn 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oata 

32.500 
682,500 

13,294 

1. 140, 000 

839,691 

20.0 
1&3 
18.1 
37.4 
28.4 

1.627 
44.687 

1.018 
30.450 
11,977 

90 
90 
90 
57 
75 

29.250 
614.250 

11.965 
649.800 
254,093 

Barley 

Bookwheat 

do.... 

Potatoes 

do.... 

260,280 

102.0 

2.640 

72 

193,882 

Tobacco ............... 

pounds.. 

Hay 

....... ..M....  tons.. 

65,520 

L80 

50.400 

800 

624.160 

Total 

142.794 

2.278^000 

LNA. 

bushels.. 

..  .. 

....  ..... 

HOirri 
Tndian  com*. ........... 

10,040 
942,000 

20.0 
118 

502 
67.796 

90 
92 

9.036 
866,640 

Wheat 

Rye— 

do.... 

ciu 

I"""™llI'.dol"*. 
do.... 

1.210,000 
50,182 

37.6 
25.8 

82.200 
1.946 

58 
73 

701,800 
86.683 

Potatoes 

270,875 

105.0 

2,576 

70 

189.268 

Tobacco .—.. 

.......^...pounds.. 

Hay 

tons.. 

110,664 

1.20 

92.220 

10  50 

1.161.971 

Total 

187.238 

2.966.344 

moo. 

bushehi.. 

do.... 

do.--. 

...... 

NXW  HI 

Indian  com 

Wheat 

077.900 

20.0 
16.0 

46,606 

65,193 

83 
1  06 

771,988 
1,026.795 

Oata* 

do.... 

199,800 
58,913 

17.0 
20.4 

11,760 
2,887 

60 
€0 

119,880 
47,130 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

do.... 

do..-. 

Potatoea 

do 

32.130 

7ao 

459 

100 

32.130 

Tohacoo 

pounds.. 

.............  .-tons.. 

Hay „ 

18,860 

1.20 

11.660 

1100 

182,469 

Tbtd 

188.866 

2,150.378 

. 

28  a— ^ 
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Frodncrti; 


Indian  ovm, 
Wheat  ..... 
Bye......... 


UTAH. 


,.lraah«Li. 
>....do... 
do.. 


B«rl«y 

Potaloet. 
Tob» 


!•  «Mr«.  MMtf  rf«  «••«  ■•  •< 


do... 

do... 

do... 

..... .QO- . . 

•.•poonds. 


Ivdittion 

Wheat 

OftU rf...^.., 

Barley  ...^ ..  ••••••  .^^ 

Bnokwheat  .m*..——. . 
Potakoea  .^.i*.  ••..•••• 

Tobacco  .^...••..M.^. 
Hay......  ■■■■■!■  ■—.., 

Totid.. 


.do. 


......do... 

......do... 

••-.v.'.do... 
•••... do... 
...•••do... 
••■ponnda. 


Indian  con... .....bnthels 

Wheat „ do.. 

Bye  .MM...«s««a..«....Mi*to. ....•••••.. do.... 
Oate  .... ••••...■■•■•••to*...*.. ••....•. do. ... 
Barley ...... ^mb^.. .«•••«*«....•.■...... do.. . 

Btickwheat do... 

Potatces do... 

Tobacco.. pounds.. 

Hay tOBB., 


Total. 


Qnantity 

iMTodnced 

in  1883. 


»0,100 

1,579,400 

22,821 

54«,000 

290,398 


1,410 


174.720 


61,400 

8,182.700 

28.130 

2;  480,400 

071.004 

ToM,'no' 
"^'Si'iio" 


26,500 


68*000 


104,600 


»,450 


Ayerafce 
yield  per 


2L0 
19.0 
10.3 
22.7 
24.6 


104.0 

"Tio' 


28.0 

18.7 
16.6 
89.7 
82.7 

'iifo' 


15.2 


sao 


100.0 


1.80 


Nnmberof 

acres  in 

each  crop. 


Valneper 

bnshel. 
pcand,or 


11,840 
88,180 
2.220 
24,050 
12,114 


9,128 


mMo 


208,788 


2,672 
170.200 

1,896 
02.540 
20,652 


484,786 


1,747 


2,100 


16.500 


21.899 


f»68 
92 
80 
57 
67 


72 


869 


86 

"'ii'io 


18  00 


Total 
Tal  nation. 


•246^488 

1.453,0i8 

18;  257 

811.229 

198,586 


8»  6401 170 


66.260 

2,706^295 

20.825 

1,864.220 

482,770 

'"iil'iii 


8. 408;  168 


26^970 


71,060 

'iii'So 


418,680 


Swrnmarpfinr  mtoh  State,  ihnoing  the  prcduet,  the  orett,  and  the  value  of  each  erap  named, 

/or  1883. 


Btaies  and  Terdt^iries. 


Jktaine ,^^, 

^*T*  Hampshire 
Ypntout  ...- 
ManHActmA^'ttS... 
Bhodfi  Inland  *«.< 
C<9DDt!»Dtkut  ..... 

JTofw  York.. 

!Nflw  Jemey.-.-,, 
PtonsylviuDiA.... 

Delaware ........ 

If  aryland.  ....«•, 

Virginia 

North  Carolina .. 
Boutfa  Carolina.., 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee .^ 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio .•, 

Michigan 

Indiana.  .....•••• 

Illinois 

Wisconsin. 

ICiimeiotii 


Oorm. 


BnAhels^  A  ores*     i     Valna, 


uom,m 

t,  EdS,  500 

1.817,300 

2.Ci^S110O 

414,  ^00 

17.  512,  700 
fl,  715,  too 
87, 857. 400 
3, 822, 200 
16, 251, 200 
26, 868, 700 
28.692,200 
11, 107, 800 
24. 615, 900 
3,399,200 
26, 189, 300 
25, 257. 100 
13, 130,  600 
63, 146.  800 
30, 456. 500 
64, 259, 000 
14, 204. 000 
78, 201. 800 
73,500,000 
21, 412, 300 
95, 620, 000 
203, 786, 500 
23, 570, 300 
^5^124,800 


30,367 
Sa,  €14 

m,m 

58,262 
12,9+7 
57,001 

340,  U7l 

1,402,127 

212.346 

^^  '42 

I,''i:'.  109 

l.:1^i^  >81 

a^::^>,  il5 

3!  i:i.  314 

2.  -J"  7,  :!38 

I,  m.  (<oa 

ft.  mn,  :M 

i.  740,  -m 

X  '2:><.  no 

2. -1. "1, 480 
1^31.  S66 

rt.  ML  482 

l,ll"i.tB6 
737,166 


9871. 4  M 

1, 122, 170 

1,43,^667 

t031,2@0 

852.  I&5 

I.  S85,  too 

12,7S1,271 

i3.3H.«i5 

25.364,458 

1.911,100 

8,288.113 

16, 121. 220 

18, 649, 930 

8, 108, 694 

16,492.658 

2,787.344 

16,  76L  152 

15.  911.  973 

8.666.196 

37,887,760 

16, 141, 045 

28,^73,960 

7,575,820 

82,844,756 

84,573.200 

11, 134. 396 

89,204,200 

81, 514, 600 

11.818,064 

6^608^664 


Wheal. 


Bushels,        Acrsa.  Value. 


ei4,l^ 

361, 7(MI 

853.700 

19, 700 

460 

34,300 

8,  DS5. 200 

2, 0^.  flOO 

20. 043, 800 

966.700 

7, 577. 000 

8. 352. 800 

4,230,800 

1, 136. 200 

2,574,900 


1,487,600 
247,600 


4,801.000 

1,416,400 

7, 408, 800 

4, 257, 000 

9, 612, 600 

25,884,000 

25,  Oil,  000 

28,447,800 

22,150,000 

19.604,900 

83,77i)»200 


48,268 

11.500 

21,573 

1,180 

30 

2.171 

7^.124 

154.000 

1,518,474 

93,860 

626.200 

928,089 

717. 100 

218,500 

604,900 


276,450 
49,500 


506,000 
232,200 
1,823,000 
425. 700 
1,248,390 
2,588,400 
1,786,600 
2,735.370 
2,215.000 
1.593,900 
a;  597, 849 


860,020 

260,746 

488,588 

28,565 

644 

42,876 

8,919,072 

2.269,960 

21.647.804 

1,078.037 

8,031,630 

8,770,440 

4,950,036 

1,477.060 

8,089,880 


1,653.125 
297,000 


4,801,000 

1,458.892 

6, 810. 006 

4,597,560 

9, 131, 970 

25.625.160 

24,010,560 

27, 025. 410 

20,878,000 

17, 252, 312 

27.018,660 
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Stotea  ftnd  Territorial. 


TalM. 


TtfM. 


lows  ..^...^.M^.^^., 

SuMOttll*  •••••••••••••••  I 

KftDSM .MM.*..— •< 

If  •brMln«««*»s  »■•••••••. 

Galiromki  .... .... 

Colorado. 
AnioBO 


Idftho. ......  ..—M.*..  ... 

JContOBA.  «...••..»•■  ..«■• 
Now  liezioo.........«M. 

Utah 

WonbiiiKtoB ..  ....•.•••.. 

Wvominf ..••. 

InoiMk  Territory....  ..M. 


161, 655. 000 

173,800,000 

101,278,900 

2.464,800 

120,300 

21,100 

632.100 

64,700 

4,616,066 

62,600 

10.040 

no.  100 

280,100 

61.400 


6, 660,  ttl  664.261.166 

6^676.664 

56.576.250 

4.708,478 

44.628.284 

11818.808 

H306,086 

100.607 

8,006.080 

6,604 

06.076 

847 

8,440 

21.287 

462.286 

^766 

47.042 

270,058 

21211.776 

1.627 

29,250 

602 

9.086 

46.606 

771,988 

18,840 

246.488 

2,672 

65.260 

1,661,066^686    68,801,666  668.661.466 


27,616.666 

28.819.806 

26. 851, 100 

27,481.300 

66,822.000 

18.122,400 

99,200 

2,894.000 

822,200 

16,128,000 

682.500 

942.006 

977.900 

1, 579, 400 

8.182,700 

26,500 


2^486,666 

2, 85a  850 

1,584.890 

1,772,990 

2.794.000 

795.800 

6,434 

114.006 

16,810 

1,008.006 

44,687 

(^,796 

66,196 

68,160 

170.200 

1,747 


$21,016,010 
2^>J«0,984 
SO.  M8.666 
]F»,  361016 
ti5JM2.000 
]l,fil6.160 
101,120 

11^160 

1114.260 

366,640 

I,  Mia  766 

1.468,046 

2,706,266 

28^970 


421,686.166    66^486,666    688,6i%2ra 


ANMMvy/or  99ck  BUa$,  9kmph§  Oo  jirodiMl,  tto  ttrm,  mi  ike  valu$,  ^o.— ContiniMd. 


SttttesandTerritorlM. 


Talue. 


ttf%. 


Tilac 


New  HMnpahJTt., 
V  onBont  .■•..*•  .w 
MftMeobnsetli. . «, 
Bhode  laUnd  ..^, 
Connecticiil  ...«.< 
Kew  York  ........ 

New  Jeraey..M«.< 
PennsylvanlA.  .••. 
DeUwere  .mm« 
MaryUnd...^.. 

VIrflnie — 

Nortb  CarolliiA. 
Soatb  Candla*  .< 
Oeorcia...»M...c 
Tloride  .•••...•.< 
AUbema  ....... 

MiBsiMippl..... 

LoulBlaaa.  ....••( 

Texae    •••< 

Arkaaaae. ...... 

Tenneaaee 

Weat  Virginia  ... 
Kontuoky  m..« 

Obio ..M.. 

Ifichifaii  .....M 
Indiana.. •...••• 

miDoU 

Wiaoonain  .•...» 
liinnaaota  .••..., 
Iowa  ...«...*M«. 
Miaaonri.  ...•••. 

ITanaaa  ....••••• 

Kebraaka.«M.*« 
Oadfomla.  ...... 

OrefOB  -..••«««»i 
Nevada. ......... 

Colorado..  ••«... 
AriaoBa..««M... 
Dakota  .....•■•» 

Idaho........... 

Hontaaa. 
New" 

Utah 

Waahlncitoa 
Wyomime 


2,668.000 
1,083,000 
8,548.600 

724,000 

179. 100 

1, 100.  700 

42.071.400 

4.265.800 

88.198.200 

617.600 
2,023.800 
6.275.600 
6,142.000 
8,544,000 
7,0ia700 

604,500 
4. 617. 300 
8.142.400 

475.000 
2.  Am,  300 
X  2JS.  400 

0.  &in,  700 

2,  030.  300 

B,  i^m.  MO 

20,  &60,  MO 
m««U800 
21, 304. 100 

loa  rm,  000 

lu,  tit^2  700 

n.  447.  500 

6g.  40a;,  800 

Se,  374, 300 

27,  540, 000 

21  ^0  OOO 

1,^3.600 

1211,300 

212,100 

1, 200. 000 

6,000 

0,  om,  000 

1,140,000 

1.^10,000 

11)9,800 

Hfi,  000 

:::,  ^6o,  400 

fii,ooo 


64,570 

29,697 

102,506 

23.098 

5.882 

87. 141 

1,844.637 

130.878 

1,247.668 

21.664 

100.  rj28 

628.434 

593.890 

862.806 

780.682 

51, 5-.:8 

427.199 

274.286 

84,096 

416.096 

228.061 

586.4fKJ 

129.  KJ9 

422.628 

871.250 

680.461 

717,660 

2,848.555 

1,881,892 

949,200 

21005,569 

L  067,  422 

699,476 

640,161 

70.868 

170,998 

7.844 

41,250 

240 

210,000 

80,460 

82,200 

11,760 

24.060 

68,640 

2,100 


•1,169,260 

485,510 

1,661.384 

844,760 

85.968 

528,836 

16.828,560 

1, 706. 320 

16. 277, 280 

207,  040 

789.282 

2,949.582 

2.622,420 

2,232.720 

8.930  472 

89a  556 

2. 574.  861 

1,885.440 

808. 750 

4, 8no.  543 

1,612,700 

2,650.126 

808.120 

2,552.063 

10,340.000 

7,021,456 

a  817, 812 

27. 760. 600 

12,555,837 

a  805,  300 

17, 784. 936 

7.593,550 

a  787. 600 

4, 32a  000 

1,059.428 

2,232.254 

127.260 

725, 400 

3.720 

2^620.000 

649.800 

701,800 

119,880 

811,220 

1,864,220 

87,600 


26,712 

29.767 

87.616 

422,419 

15.637 

441,308 

%  70a  816 

1,02a  976 

4,049.596 

a669 

814.640 

824. 36t 

894.274 

82.882 

14^560 

a  595 

82.208 

5.847 

7,680 

67,856 

27,027 

190.190 

149,985 

705, 104 

282,240 

221.706 

250,748 

a099.640 

asoaooo 

466.867 
1,463,076 

670,851 
4, 68a  506 

L02a080 

209,587 

19,026 


2^468 

a260 

a822 

2a  688 

1.872 

80.802 

241.686 

101.488 

402.210 

840 

27.896 

50.886 

64,266 

a044 

2a  554 

787 

aooo 

884 

1.224 
:i,i^40 
4.  419 
3:1,  779 
17,110 
i<K  :87 
:M,v46 
':■!,  :t55 
:!a-58 
31!  4.  ^70 

iTo.  im 

r:3,440 

61,076 
269,280 

64.176 

29,818 

1,812 


12a  176 
27.688 
7a  764 

iai46 
861,866 

1,94a  7a 

771,782 
1^884,716 

16a  677 
24a  276 
S2a666 

41.040 

16a870 

4,678 

8a  644 

aoBi 
10,868 

60.748 

2a  676 

18a839 

11^489 

47a  471 

16a  844 

187,457 

16a  988 

a753.806 

1,19a  265 

28a  484 

62a  128 

8ia668 

1,69a  806 

86a  128 

100,108 

iai72 


81,046 


1.788 


174,167 
18,294 


a  014 
1,018 


24^687 

'8a792 
11,966 


2a  821 

2a  186 


a220 
1.286 


ia267 
20,825 


171,80^466    2ll22i»6t2  U7,04Q,264    2ll666^6t2      ^21^764      16kl66^66l 
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states  and  Territorial. 

Barley. 

Badcwheat. 

Boshela. 

Aoiea. 

Yalne. 

Bushels. 

Aoiea. 

Value. 

lf»in«     T  -r 

948.856 

74.800 

279,214 

77,572 

21,266 

14,844 

8,649,218 

4,198 

878,496 

10,875 

8,672 

11,256 

8,248 

808 

626 

857,662 

249 

27,556 

$109,885 

60,588 

214.996 

63,600 

17,651 

10,758 

6,486,913 

8,190 

422,802 

846,080 

74,290 

810,588 

62,415 

1,204 

89,206 

2,860,684 

244.608 

2,467,233 

6,515 

m,800 

160,065 

49,036 

2(^770 

4,553 

17,685 

5,555 

126 

10,977 

290,896 

85,026 

251,360 

428 

10,573 

16,925 

5,953 

$190, 3M 
46,000 
182,561 
49,982 
1,023 
78,140 

Nfrw  Hfiinnfthirft... >•«■•■• 

Kb<Mlf^  Tfflimd  t,. ,.«....... 

OonxiMtiout  •••■■••••••»• 

2;  630, 145 

220,147 

2,097.148 

4.886 

iDelaintfe  ..••...••.••.•.. 

Maryland.. ........w...... 

6,614 
18,600 

2,677 
18,223 
33,028 

247 
1,211 

265 
1.224 
1.666 

4,885 
14,880 

2,142 
16,401 
23,023 

94,240 

131.871 

North  Carolina 

36,  TTZ 

flonth  GaroUxia.. »>>...•.• 

Florida 

Alabama  -w...,.......T.r. 

6,789 

686 

6,789 

V1«4<>«ipr* 

...... .*•... 

TiOnlffiana.  -.■.«..*.*.«..•■ 

••.. 

Texas • 

127.080 

7,468 

95,272 

A»^gnflPf  i. .■«■■. 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

45,490 

11.731 

450,468 

988.441 

1,079,136 

840,956 

876,525 

6,061,272 

7,276,040 

4,638,848 

179,982 

847,490 

8,623,880 

10,185,854 

885,060 

458,640 

157.080 

830, 775 

781,018 

839,591 

50,183 

58,913 

296,396 

671,064 

8,112 

561 

20,890 

58,563 

51,871 

15,792 

48,520 

251,688 

818,270 

211, 428 

8,080 

18,794 

163,800 

625,408 

82,857 

22,270 

6,064 

17,718 

81.100 

11,977 

1,945 

2,887 

12,114 

20,552 

82,298 

9,885 

810,823 

703,881 

701,438 

187,526 

482,089 

8, 883, 700 

8,419,739 

2,087,257 

89,991 

138.996 

1,340,836 

6,385.588 

575.289 

366,912 

117,810 

241, 466 

292,405 

254,698 

86,633 

47, 130 

198,585 

422,770 

29.674 
226,200 
11,353 
180,  dC4 
244,858 
70,784 
114, 019 
177,792 
30,360 
185,270 
63.756 
27,720 
20,808 
25,806 
8,150 

5,857 

32,451 

1,213 

21,891 

32,884 

8,158 

16,672 

82,171 

5,772 

17,014 

5,728 

2,099 

2,029 

1,161 

510 

21,  365 
180.960 

10,218 
162,724 

Ohio  • 

Michigan 

Indiana 

210,578 
63,706 

Illinois 

101,477 

Wisconsin  ...■•.••..••.... 

183.344 

Minnesota,  r.............. 

22,163 

108,216 
47,817 
23,285 

Iowa ^.... 

Missouri...... 

Kansas ...•• 

Kebraska 

16,646 

California 

Oregon .«»... 

NeAda 

23,225 
71335 

Colorado. ....... .••■.•.... 

Ariaona 

D^ota - 

8,931 

568 

2^638 

TdAh<» 

Montana - 

Kew  Mezioo 

Utah 

Washington 

Wvominc 

Indian  Territory, „,.,.,.. 

Tnia] 

50,186,097 

2,879,009 

28,420,128 

7,668,954 

857,849 

6,803,980 

States  and  Territoriea. 


Potatoes. 


Bnahda.         Aorea. 


Value. 


Hay. 


Tons. 


Acres. 


Valae. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont .«.. 

Massaohasetts 

Bhode  Island .«.. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania .m. 

Delaware 

Maqrland 

North  Carolina"!"!"! 

South  Carolina 

Georjzia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana... 


8,219,296 

3,489,285 

4, 708, 550 

4,522.080 

845,185 

3. 625. 700 

88,472,768 

4, 275, 857 

16,185,440 

292,810 

1, 656, 564 

2,443.428 

1, 312, 935 

170, 100 

565.348 

159.808 

587.598 

518,049 

448,625 


70,856 

31.435 

42,805 

37,684 

6.985 

36,257 

400,758 

44,081 

202,318 

4,188 

21,238 

35. 412 

20,199 

3,582 

9,268 

1,816 

8,908 

8,328 

5,995 


$3,945,262 

1,214,033 

1,500.893 

597,499 

1,977.501 

1,148,100 

2,532,365 

766,885 

507,111 

81,708 

1,921,621 

625,856 

15,004,380 

6,0,'i3,833 

2,351,721 

610,751 

7,283,448 

8,286,286 

137,621 

56.518 

745.454 

843,626 

1, 466, 057 

335,894 

892,706 

96,434 

152,235 

3,050 

486,199 

18,700 

143,827 

283 

528,838 

14,712 

440^842 

18,6a 

869.700 

41,209 

l,ar:,!"58 
m:\.  ^34 
9^4.790 

0211,  ^84 


5C>.  -.^OO 
4,t»^r      58 

U'.  142 

2fci7.:j55 

:^^i.  1156 

H3,H66 

3.050 

]&,583 

880 

11,817 

10,106 

80,685 


:  747,347 

'    128,114 

21,768 

76^914 

48,183 

7^507 

65,247 

97,826 

V    41,689 

784,668 

4,f>86,868 

■A,  €29, 960 

1,  u38,594 

88,650 

^450 

J.  670 

^09,641 

191,002 

M6.019 
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States  and  Territorie*. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

BnsheU. 

Acres. 

Valnc 

Tons. 

Acres. 

•Valne. 

TozM  ■■••■•.••■•>>■■•■••• 

4^,^ 

717/278 

2,  404,  647 

2,  ^C4,  958 
4,255,600 

IG,  4&2,  316 
11,  ail,  970 

g,  477.  010 
12. 078. 440 
10, 127,  'J12 

5.  rJ9,  OOO 
VA,  216,  It68 

6,5»5,570 

0,361,520 

3,  467, 184 
4,440,006 

tHl,  120 
4ir^«15 
f.<jf>,  515 

].2t^5,:i55 
2m.  380 

:rj,  180 
tny,  416 

1H500 

g,316 
11.569 
3d,  169 
26,084 
53,196 
166, 186 
142,  318 
0^1,189 
141,070 
110,086 
5g,iW0 
m,R66 
75,906 
7D,519 
42,282 
54,486 
11,764 

i.m 

f,  1)69 
1, 1)18 
12,285 
2,640 
2,575 
450 
9,129 
9,128 
1,046 

1448, 610 

516,440 
1,0^.008 
1,064.580 
1,829,1»8 
G,5B0,926 

4,  ^42.  OU 
2, 707,  418 
4.672,238 

5,  342,  211 
l,576.ri30 
a.  700,  728 
2,  614,  228 
B,m,990 
Ir  S)40, 187 
2,  em,  544 

0^784 
811.861 
820,286 

42,849 
879,607 
198,888 
180,268 

82,180 
688,580 
661,942 

71,060 

107,240 

36.385 

244,^^ 

L'7a,  134 

270,  7sa 

3, 2311,  ai2 

1,  707,  041 

1,  ^73,  .505 

1,  ZlO,  063 
i  254.  835 

2,  C)^,  S88 

4,  ^^72,  840 
1,  400,  021 

5,  075.  OOO 
1, 123,  001 
1.307,046 

315,  210 
120,4^ 
114,506 
10.  710 

65,520 
110,664 

It  mo 

174,  720 

2rc,  450 
21,430 

77,717 

25.S89 

im,  341 

232,608 

2«B,  260 

2,  aou.  244 

1,  28(i,  ^89 

1,  285.  ^IS9 

2,  944,  CTO 
1  6H2,(^ 
1,  522. 189 
a,  363,  780 
1, 120.  017 

3,  500,  000 
740,067 
S71.368 
203,361 

£a,540 
81,789 
12,600 
41^,000 
50,400 

11.550 

12-1,  aoo 

HJS,  :100 
16,500 

11, 136,  S30 

381, 130 

TfniTIMIIUM  ....•.■>>■■.■■■• 

2  44<&,430 

We«t  Virginia 

Ohio...?. 

3,344*42 

2.630,696 

80,99^840 

MiA^fjr&n 

16v430,061 

Indiana .^ 

Illinois  .....■•.•••.«....•- 

15. 951<  058 
10,057,0^ 

16, 4S3,  MS 

HimMMota 

Iowa>.  ••■••••••••••  ••••••• 

magorai 

Kannan ••■•••••. 

0,  246,  900 
l»,  ff77,  821 

9.  lOO,  137 
10, 031, 250 

Nobraska.....  •••••••••••• 

3,9^2,004 
16,338,06^ 

4.016,828 

If  erada. ••••••••••••  •••••• 

Cobrado... — — 

1.7lBy70« 

t5*ft,ffl8 

130,230 

Tk&lrAtA 

2,  IH  MO 

Idaho - w.. 

£24, 160' 

Montana 

Now  Mozioo — . 

Utah ^.. 

'W'luJiliiffton .............. 

1, 101,  »72 
U52.460 
638.902 

1,281.850 

TnXian  TArrl^MPw'r'T!*"" 

271,850 

* 

Total 

208,164,426 

2,289,276 

87,849,901 

46,864,009 

86,615^948 

888,884^461 

States  and  Tertitoriea. 

Tobaooo. 

Cotton. 

PonndB. 

Acres. 

Valna. 

Bales. 

Aores. 

Valns. 

Malni^  .........,..»*^T-..r 

^ 

Kew  Hampahixe 

Vermont          ■#•••••••.•# 

145,978 

107 

$18, 9n 



MaoeaohiiMttfl.... ...••. .. 

4,088,278 

'""'9,W6,*824* 
9,068,789 

2,814 

8,"i45* 
6,440 

688,058 

"■i,*292*87i' 
1,178,948 

Oonnectiont  ^^trr*r-r^-^f-*- 

!"!""IIII 

— 



Now  Jersey.  •••«••«••••«•• 

'PftTiT%a%y1vatit^    . 

86,822,099 

28,879 

4,858,652 

.........i.. 

31,570,708 
67,865,972 
29,048,218 

40.503 
129,006 
60,000 

2,052,102 
5,420.278 
8,681,027 

VinBnia 

17,300 
808.200 
460.600 
752,500 

58,000 
680.400 
901,800 
400,200 
1,118,000 
518,500 
810,700 

65,786 
1,050,543 
1,618,980 
2, 872. 748 

257.799 
2,610,420 
2,278,521 

031.900 
8. 034, 922 
1,188.545 

807,602 

1735,200 

17, 82L  700 

North  Carolina 

South  Oaioiina 

20,662,400 

Oftonria .................. . 

83.110,000 
2,050,600 

Plorida 

••  >•••• 

•■• 

Alabama ...... 

Hiaaiwdppi 

liOnisiana. ...... ••■••.... . 



•••••••••••• 

:::::::::::: 

8,.062,800 
30,657.200 
21.568.800 

40. 192. 000 

i^ckannan...  ■■■•••■  •.••.. . 

1.100.000 
28,538,602 

1, 052, 872 
171,050,155 
20,047,536 

2,800 

40,221 

4,108 

230,116 

32,128 

05.700 

1,712,316 

205.052 

14,711,087 

2,885.808 

22. 814, 000 

Tonnesaee  ....••••■■•..... 

18,360,100 

"W^tt  Virginia.. •••...... 



Michigan 

Indian* ..• 

8,471,240 
3,155,402 
6,743,828 

11,803 
6.670 
12,750 

635,848 
252.437 
631,821 

Illinois  ...••...•■..••••••. 

"Wisoonsin  .•.•••......•... 

MinnfMOta  •••.••.•«•■■.... 

Iowa 

Jliasoori 

10,540,000 

15^400 

805,900 

85^000 

70,218 

1,470,000 

K^n^fM......  „..-.„^x. 

Kebraska,  California,  and 
other  States ...... ...... 

8,400,000 

8.200 

425,000 

Total 

451,545,641 

638,730 

40,455,362 

5,700,600 

16,777,993 

250,694,760 
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TM4  thowhig  tU  OMrag^  yUHd  p^r  aors  and  the  price  per  hnehel,  pound,  &r  Urn,  of/m 

prodwiU  for  ihe  year  I6d3. 


Cora. 

Wheat. 

Oata. 

Bye. 

Badoy. 

Boak- 
•la. 

Price 

per 

biuheL 

Bask, 
els. 

Price 

per 

biuheL 

Bask. 

ela. 

Price 

per 

b£keL 

Boah. 
ela. 

Price 

per 

bosheL 

Boak- 
ela. 

Priw 

Mftine —• 

K«w  Hi^mpffliln ...... r 

85.0 
86.0 
81.0 
85.0 
810 
80.0 
33.0 
2&0 
27.0 
l&O 
8&6 
14.0 
ILi 
&0 
8.7 
t$ 
U.i 
18.6 
14.2 
17.5 
17.5 

aao 

84.8 
840 
811 
23.5 
27.0 
26l0 
2L0 
20.8 
24.8 
27.5 
8&7 
86.0 
24.5 
23.5 
24.9 
25.0 
20.0 
1&8 
20.0 

2ao 

2a  0 
2L0 
28.0 

79 
80 
85 
81 
78 
65 
67 
60 
51 
60 
65 
78 
67 
82 
64 
68 
66 
60 
58 
44 
68 
42 
47 
63 

48 
48 

82 
85 
26 
24 
85 
75 
40 
85 
86 
45 
90 
90 
88 
88 
90 

14.3 
15.8 
16.4 
16.7 
15.8 
15  8 
10.8 
18.4 
13.2 
10.8 
12.1 
9.0 
5.9 
&3 
6.1 

$140 
188 
124 
146 
1  40 
1  25 
1  11 
1  10 
108 
I  11 
1  06 
1  05 
I  17 
180 
120 

31.5 
84.8 
84.6 
81.8 
80.4 
29.6 
81.8 
32.6 
80.6 
23.9 
20.2 
10.0 
8.7 
9.8 
9.0 
9.8 
10.6 
11.6 
13.9 
22.8 
14  4 
11.9 
1&6 
16.8 
8a9 
84.6 
29.7 
86.1 
80.4 
88.1 
84.1 
2&7 
88.4 
40.0 
25.8 
24.6 
28.0 
29.8 
2&0 
42.9 
87.4 
87.6 
17.0 
22.7 
89.7 
30.0 

$0  45 
47 
44 
49 
48 
48 
40 
40 
40 
40 
89 
47 
51 
63 
56 
79 
57 
60 
65 
51 
60 
88 
40 
87 
85 
35 
32 
27 
31 
28 
26 
25 
21 
20 
58 
53 
60 
60 
62 
28 
57 
58 
60 
57 
65 
60 

12.6 
0.1 
13.8 
15.9 
11.6 
14  6 
1L3 

lai 

10.1 
7.9 

1L8 
&4 
&1 
41 
&4 
4.9 
6.4 
6.0 
&8 

11.6 
&1 
6.8 

a6 

7.8 
0.0 
9.9 
9.9 
15.7 
140 
14  8 
11.9 
1L2 
17.0 
16.0 
7.0 
14  6 

$0  96 
98 
90 
82 
83 
B3 
72 
76 
70 
60 
63 
75 
83 
186 
1  16 
180 
1  20 
180 
186 
106 
95 
78 
76 
66 
60 
62 
65 
64 
60 
50 
48 
55 
87 
85 
95 
85 

210 
314 
348 
219 
26.8 
219 
348 
119 
SLO 

"St 

Vermont .....••. 

77 

MnMacbaMtto 

88 

Bhodelaluid......^.. 

Conneotlcat  .••..•••••. 

Hew  xork. ••••.••.•■•• 

Kew  Jetsey  .— 

88 
75 
75 
7$ 

Pawna.'glvm.nt^ 

78 

Delawm m...».. 

Mnryiwd. 

214 

16.4 
111 
149 
118 

76 

VtrfflBiA  .—...•.••.•••• 

80 

KoACftTOliM.... 

ffmitb  Onrolinft...... . .. 

80 
00 

Ojjgto -...^.. 

100 

AiSS.;";;;***''^''" 

&2 

6.0 

116 
130 

118 

1  00 

8.5 

6.1 
6.6 
10.0 
7.7 
10.0 
14  0 
10.4 
10.0 
12.8 
18.0 
1L8 
10.1 
17.6 
1&6 
18L0 
1&5 

ia8 

21.0 
14  0 
16  0 
1&3 
16.8 
l&O 
19.0 
1&7 
1&2 

100 

108 
92 

108 
95 
99 
96 
96 
92 
88 
80 
80 
88 
78 
70 

100 
90 

110 
96 

106 
72 
90 
92 

105 
92 
85 
98 

17.0 

76 

Ohit...T....^....^. 

146 

219 
311 
110 
SLO 
21.6 
30.1 
341 
22.9 
2L9 
218 
116 
211 
16.2 
219 
20.6 
25.9 
117 
216 
214 
.     218 
20.4 
246 
817 

71 
80 
60 
76 
65 
55 
65 

WlMondB — ..,.«^. 

MiBlMMto  ............. 

MiMonii..^.... 

SSSSis::-:.-::::.-::: 

65 
47 
45 
50 
40 
87 

CaUfeniA..^ .... 

Oreg<m  .m...  ■••«•••••. 

63 
65 
80 

Colorado.............. 

ArlisoBA...a......M.... 

17.4 

"3L7' 
111 

80 
90 

75 
73 

Idaho .• 

Iffnntftn* 

40 
76 
78 

Koir  liexloo. •.•■•.••.. 

80 

Utah 

10.8 
16.6 

80 
90 

67 

Waahingtoa  ........... 

WTcmlnff.n... ....... . 

6S 

88.7 

48 

11.6 

91 

28.1 

88 

111 

68 

8L1 

617 

Bnokwheat 

Potatooa. 

Hay. 

Tobaooo. 

CottoiL 

toriea. 

Bnsh. 

ell. 

Price 

per 

buahel. 

■  '    ' 

Bask- 
eU. 

Price 
b^eL 

Tons. 

Price 

Poonda. 

1 

Price 
per 
Etound.  J 

Orosa 

poonda 

«racre. 

Price 
pound. 

Maino  ...........••• 

10.7 

16.3 

17.6 

11.2 

9.6 

&1 

8.1 

7.0 

0.8 

15.2 

11.1 

10.0 

a2 

62 
80 
85 
82 
86 
00 
85 
75 
80 
78 
75 

116 

HI 

110 
120 
121 
100 
96 
97 
80 
70 
78 
69 
65 
60 
61 
88 

i 

K)48 
43 
42 
56 
60 
58 
39 
65 
45 
47 
45 
60 
68 
85 
86 
80 

L12 
.09 
1.19 
L23 
L15 
LIO 
1.2» 
1.20 
1.20 
L15 
1.20 
1.18 
1.15 
1.00 
L20 
1.38 

$10  60 
10  75 
9  60 
16  40 
16  50 
15  30 
10  50 
13  75 

10  45 
13  00 
13  20 

11  70 
10  77 
13  00 
13  50 
18  8$ 

€mU». 

Omta. 

NeiirHanipahire.... 
Vermont 

1.364 

110   . 



MaMaohnsetts 

Bbode  Island ..—... 

1,435 

112  . 



... 

Conneotlcat  ........ 

1.176 
1.667 

116  . 
119  . 

New  York 

........ 

New  Jersey......... 

Penua\Ivania. ...... 

1.258 

110  . 

D<'laware ........... 

MaryUnd 

778 
622 

484 

6.6  . 
10 
116 

Viricinia 

147 
177 
186 

9  0 

North  Carolina 

Sonih  Carolina 

13 
0  4 

Georgia 

14 

Honda  ..••••.  MM.. 

>...• 

•...•.•• 

...;;.i; 

•■••• •. 

148 
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lUUe  iiumliim  ik$  mnraff$  yiM  pm  •»&  omd  ihe  price  per  huekel,  pom^d,  er  ton,  effmrm 
produeU/or  the  year  Ib^— Oontinaed. 


Stotea  and  T«fil- 
toilM. 

BnokwliMl. 

Fdtatoei. 

Haj. 

Tokaooe. 

Cotton. 

•la. 

Price 
per 

•la.' 

Pii«i 

k£Sd. 

Ttaa. 

Prloe 
SI 

PMBda. 

Prloa     Groaa 
per      poonda 
pound,  peraore. 

Frioe 

per 

pound. 

AlAbAmft — .. 

MlMU«ipvl 

90 

90 
86 
90 
89 
75 
73 
80 
75 
84 
80 
90 
90 

06 

63 

•  75 

60 

62 

68 

87 

80 

99 

83 

90 

93 

92 

100 

98 

86 

80 

82 

81 

80 

95 

85 

62 

108 

102 

105 

70 

104 

110 

100 

80 
90 
72 
48 
47 
43 
40 
41 
33 
36 
33 
27 
28 
40 
52 
80 
60 
70 
75 
65 
80 
80 
72 
70 
100 
72 
55 
68 

1.30 
L85 
1.85 
L88 
L40 
1.30 
L30 
1.80 
L40 
1.88 
L46 
L46 
L40 
L85 
L30 
1.25 
L40 
L50 
L50 
L55 
L55 
L40 
.85 
1.40 
L30 
L20 
1.20 
L40 
1.50 
L30 

•lis 

13  86 
10  60 
10  75 
10  00 
840 
9  75 
9  60 
030 
850 
785 
760 
460 
450 
660 
8  75 
850 
12  60 

12  75 

13  25 
13  50 
13  00 

8  75 
800 

10  60 

11  00 
860 

13  00 
13  00 

C&ntil 

180 
192 
252 
187 
218 
191 

Onus. 
9.0 

9.1 

LouiaUauT. 

0  8 

8.6 

ArkuMas 

Tennessee  .....••••. 
West  Virginia  .^.. 

Kentooky •... 

Ohio  ^.-.. 

7.0 
0.4 
&3 
7.6 
&7 
6.8 
5.6 
5.3 
&0 
ILl 
9.2 
10.3 
22.2 
16L0 

478 
710 
475 
743 
988 

B.7 
6.0 
10.5 
&6 

ao 

&8 
8.7 

gSSSr.;::::::=:: 

** 

714 
656 
450 

7.5 
8.0 
ILO 

Blinois  .^•......•.. 

Wisconsin  ....•••••• 

lOnnesota  .......••. 

Iowa .....••■■.• 

684 

>      415 

&6 
12.6 

r 

Ki^hmska .  .««•• «... 

** 

California......  .•... 

Oregon —.. 



Colorado......  ••.... 

.....a. 

Hakota  ............. 

...... 

.        J.. 



M^hff      , 

Kew  liexioo........ 

•..a... 

Utah «.. 

WasbinKton..^.... 
WTvmine. .......... 

•aaaaa. 

..a^a. 

........ 

e.9 

88 

n 

42 

L32 

819 

707 

9.0 

166 

9.0 

Table  ekowing  the  averoffe  caeh  value  per  acre  of  farm  products  far  ihe  year  1883. 


EUtea  and  TnrttOTtea. 

Com. 

128  70 
29  52 
24  49 
28  00 
27  20 
24  30 
16  79 
18  20 
18  09 
9  00 

11  98 
8  40 
7  47 
5  84 
583 
697 

7  36 

8  50 

9  37 
10  50 

927 
880 

12  88 

10  08 
12  27 
12  22 

11  07 
10  00 
10  U8 

894 
7  78 
80 

Wheat 

By.  1 

Oate. 

Bailey. 

Bnok- 

wbeot. 

fot«to««. 

Tobaooov 

Hay. 

1lf*«n^',,..„ 

$19  88 
21  80 

20  84 
24  21 

21  42 
19  75 
11  43 
14  74 
14  26 

11  43 

12  83 
945 
690 
6  76 

6  12 

*"6*98' 
600 

"'sbb' 

628 
5  15 
10  80 

7  31 
990 

13  44 
9  88 
9  20 

10  82 
10  40 
904 
•  89 

$11  87 

8  46 

12  42 

13  04 

9  54 

11  97 
806 
7  57 
7  07 
4  74 
7  01 

4  80 
500 

5  12 

6  26 
6  37 

6  48 

7  80 

8  50 

12  07 
5  79 
8  87 
0  45 

5  30 
540 

6  14 

6  43 
8  48 

7  00 
7  40 
5  12 
•  16 

$14  17 
16  3G 
15  22 
15  84 
14  69 
14  21 

12  62 

13  04 
12  24 

9  56 
7  88 
4  70 

4  44 

6  17 

5  04 

7  74 

6  04 
690 
9  03 

11  63 

7  20 
4  52 
6  24 

6  03 

11  86 

12  11 
9  50 
9  75 
0  42 
9  27 
887 

7  17 

$18  40 

16  52 
19  10 
19  60 
21  83 

17  17 

18  15 
12  84 
15  33 

"ii'so' 

12  32 
8  08 

13  41 
13  80 

$9  18 
10  11 

10  91 
8  96 
8  16 
664 
697 
680 
8  33 

11  40 

8  es 

7  80 
6  15 

$65  68 
47  73 
46  20 
67  20 
72  60 
53  00 
87  44 
63  35 
36  00 

32  90 
35  10 

41  40 
44  20 

42  50 

52  46 
79  20 

59  40 

53  55 

60  00 

54  00 
44  64 
27  09 
40  80 
84  40 
89  60 
34  03 
29  70 

33  12 
SO  36 
27  00 
27U 
14  40 

$1176 
10  64 
1142 
20  17 
18  98 

New  Hampahire..^... 

Vermont 

Masaacboaetta 

Bhode  Island 

$177  86 

"■iS*43* 

*"i68"78* 
216  73 

""isoM" 

C^nneCtiOat  ..aaaa.aaa. 

16  83 

New  York............. 

12  81 

New  Jersey .... ....... 

16  50 

PeOTMfylvAnia     ...a.aaa. 

12  54 

Delaware  ..aa.a. ...... 

14  95 

Maryland .^.a. 

Virginia 

50  55 
41  76 
60  62 

15  84 
13  81 

North  Carolina 

gonth  Carolina 

12  89 

13  00 

GeOrgiA   ...aaa.aa...... 

16  20 

Florida 

16  00 

Alabama 

10  60 

18  52 

lOssissippi 

18  90 

17  89 

Texas  .... .a. .aa. ...... 

12  75 

14  63 

A rkansas ......... .... 

41  61 

42  57 
49  92 
63  93 
74  67 

16  05 

Tennessee. aa... 

10  37 
16  72 
15  25 

12  00 

13  65 

11  88 
11  05 
13  25 
10  76 

985 
UU 

896 
560 
8  46 
7  47 
G45 
7  83 
6  05 
4  12 
3  87 
640 
$18 

18  00 

West  Virginia 

Eentnckv  .....a. ..a... 

10  08 
12  68 

Ohio....:.:;;::;;;;:;; 

13  30 

Michigan 

12  83 

Indiana i.. 

53  56 
44  45 
49  55 

12  41 

nUnela 

10  51 

wisooDsin ....;;...... 

980 

Mina«Mta..a.a.......a 

6  08 

Iowa  .... 

685 

Miaaml          .••..... 

'  »if 

•  U 
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Table  slufwing  Ihe  avera^  coik  value  pir  oart  of  farm  jfrodnctB  for  the  year  1883— Cont'd. 


States  and  TeniUnim. 

Con. 

Wheat 

Kya. 

Oats. 

Baitoy. 

Book- 
wheat 

Potatoea. 

Tobaoeo. 

Bmj, 

19  64 

804 

20  82 
17  02 

900 
2126 

17  20 
8  19 

18  00 
18  00 
10  00 
18  48 
20  70 

$18  06 

10  85 
UOO 
14  86 
20  18 
20  10 

14  70 
1162 
18  77 

15  00 

16  75 

17  48 
16  89 
14  90 

to  29 
600 
•  85 

13  88 

"izii' 

U79 

14  94 

18  27 
800 

14  90 
18  04 
17  84 

17  68 

15  60 
12  01 
2183 
2181 
10  20 
12  94 
21  83 

18  00 

f7  40 
8  18 
10  21 

17  48 
10  48 

19  42 
13  05 

940 
2180 

18  83 
16  82 
10  41 

20  00 

fTtS 
824 
19  98 
14  40 

""4*77* 

64100 
24  00 
48  60 
56  00 
7125 
65  25 
41  00 
80  90 
78  44 

73  60 
70  00 

74  88 
00  50 
08  00 

*65188 

(  66  44 

525 

18  75 

19  76 

20  54 
16  90 
1106 

525 
10  40 

12  60 

13  20 
504 

I9  60 
10  90 

Nebraska 

CalifomSa 

Oregon  ..•...••••«•.... 
Nevada 

Colorado  ....^^ 

PakotaT.....^. •••.•••• 

Montana 

NewlleiioQ^* 

Utah 

WaBhingtoii 

Wyomiiig 

Indian  Tarritoxy.— ... 

United  Statea.....v... 

908 

10  50 

702 

927 

12  38 

780 

38  87 

63  84 

10  81 

>  AU  other  States  and  Tenltoiiea. 


A  genaraX  ntmmary^  $howlmg  the  eeUmated  quanUHes,  numher  of  actee,  and  aggregate  value 
of  i^rtno^paZ  crofM  of  the  farm  %h  1883. 


Pxodnote. 


Quantity  pro- 
daoed. 


Number  of 
acres. 


Yalneu 


Com 

Wheat.—... 
**ye ....... ..I 

Oats , 

Barley 

Bnokwheat.. 
Potatoes 


..bushels. 
.....do... 
.....do... 
«...do... 

do... 

.....do... 
do... 


Total.. 


Tobacco. 

Hay 

Cotton... 


.pounds.. 

tone.. 

...balee.. 


Grand  total. 


1,561,006,886 

421,068,160 

28,058,588 

571, 302, 400 

50,138,097 

7,668.964 

208.104,425 


2,837,483,514 


451,545,041 

46,804,009 

5,700,000 


68,801,889 
86.455,508 

1^814.764 
20,824,982 

2.879,009 
867.849 

2,289,276 


132,922,881 


638,739 
85,615,948 
16,777,903 


1668,051,485 
383,649.273 
16,300.508 
187,040.264 
29,420,423 
6|  863, 960 
87,849.991 


1,868;  615^  918 


40,465.362 
888,834,451 
250,504,750 


Table  showing  the  eeUmated  average  yield  and  cash  value  pev  aoretand  price  per  Jmehd, 
pound,  or  ion,  i^  farm  produete for  the  year  1883. 


Prodaeta. 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Average 
bushel 


per  valneper 
sL       acre. 


Average! 
Unep<  ' 
acre. 


Products. 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Average 

price  per 

bushel. 


Averufre 

valneper 

acre. 


Indian  com.buBhels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Kye do.... 

Oats... ....... .do.... 

Barley do.... 


22.7 
11.6 
12.1 
28.1 
21.1 


60  42.0 
91.0 
58.0 
33.0 
58.7 


19  63 
10  66 
7  02 
927 
12  88 


Buckwheat.  bushelB. 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacoo..  .pounds.. 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton bales.. 


8.9 
91.0 
707.0 
1.32 
.84 


42 

9 

8  19 

14  92 


67  36 
38  37 
63  34 
10  8l 
43  96 


FARM  AinaiAIiS. 
NUMBERS. 

The  largest  increase  of  numbers  during  the  past  year  has  been  of 
stock  cattle.  In  the  South  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  caused  by 
the  movement  to  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  to  swell  tne  numbers 
driven  to  the  plains  and  mountains,  which  have  become  the  great  past- 
ure lands  of  the  United  States. 
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The  namber  of  cows  is  steadily  increasiiig  with  increase  of  population, 
and  is  largest  in  the  more  rapidly  growing  Western  States. 

The  increase  in  horses  has  been  large,  and  not  confined  to  any  sec- 
tion, though  largest  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  the  newer  States  and  in 
the  Territories  l^yond. ,  A  slight  enlargement  of  the  number  of  mules 
is  indicated. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  have  slightly  decreased  in  the  older  States,  in 
sympathy  with  the  tendency  to  decline  in  values  of  sheep  and  wool ; 
but  the  deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  some  enlargement  of  flocks  in 
the  Territories. 

The  aggregate  numbers  of  each  class  of  stock  are  thus  compared  with 
those  of  the  pi;evious  return : 


stock. 

1888. 

1884. 

InotMue. 

HoneR ^„.. 

Mulea^ 

10,888,111 
l.t71.07» 
18,126,685 
28.0i6,a77 
49,287,291 
48,270,086 

11,169,683 
1,914,126 
18,501,206 
»,  046, 101 
W^  £6:626 
44,200,893 

881,872 
48.747 

MUohcowB 

869,621 

rVrnn  anil  otlMffi* Otittlo 

L000,024 

Sheep ^», 

Swine 

i;889;836 
980,807 

The  drain  of  cattle  from  Texas  to  supply  the  West  Indies  trade^  the 
shipments  to  ISew  Orleans  and  other  points  by  rail  and  steamer,  and 
the  drives  north  through  the  Indian  Territory,  have  taken  all  the  annual 
increase,  and  caused  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number  remaining  in  the 
State,  if  the  returns  accurately  represent  the  numbeors. 

The  movement  westward  from  the  other  Gulf  States  may  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  drou  erh t  prevailing  in  that  section.  Many  correspond- 
ents assign  this  as  a  cause  of  itiduction  of  numbers  by  sales  and  drives 
towards  Texas. 

While  the  movement  of  cattle  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi is  mainly  to  Texas,  there  is  also  a  simUar  movement  within  that 
State  towards  the  cheaper  land  along  its  western  borders,  as  well  as  the 
usual  movement  across  its  northern  boundary  to  the  pasture  lands  of 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  other  grazing  States  and  Terri- 
tories. In  Austin  County,  Texas,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  is 
reported  as  tlie  result  of  heavy  losses  last  winter;  while  a  report  from 
Bexar  County,  in  the  same  State,  mentions  the  severity  of  the  present 
winter  as  a  cause  of  suffering,  the  stock  being  Already  considerably  de- 
duced in  condition.  In  Williamson  County:  ^'Decrease  is  due  to  large 
numbers  being  driven  further  west,  to  better  range."  In  Callahan 
County:  ^< Decrease  is  caused  by  removal  of  many  to  range  further 
west,  the  moving  made  necessaiy  by  the  largely  increased  settlement." 
Matagorda:  <^ Decrease  is  due  to  large  sales  for  Kansas  drives." 

Another  movement  of  neat  stock  westward  is  that  of  calves  firom  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  from  more  eastern  States.  From  Shelby  County, 
Kentucky,  come  reports  of  ^^  large  numbers  of  young  cattle  shipped  to 
the  West."  Michigan  reports  indicate  a  decrease  fi^m  sale  of  fat  cat- 
tle and  movement  of  younger  stock,  on  account  of  the  fiiilure  of  the  com 
crop.    Poriions  of  Minnesota  report  the  same  cause  of  decrease. 

So  sharp  has  been  the  competition  for  stock  by  the  great  cattle  syn- 
dicates of  the  mountains,  formed  by  a  combination  of  Eastern  and 
European  capital,  that  the  movement  towards  the  great  district  cov- 
ered by  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  other  Terri- 
tories has  been  general,  drawing  stock,  young  or  old,  or  all  ages  indis- 
criminately, from  all  sections  of  the  East  and  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Iowa  and  Miasouri,  States  not  yet  fnlly  ooonpied,  have  ftiniisbed  re- 
crnits  for  this  mountain  army  of  occupation.  The  correspondent  tor 
HoltCoauty,  Missouri,  reports  tliat  ^  large  numbers  are  sent  to  Ne- 
braska for  ranch  stock."  The  report  from  Iowa  County,  Iowa,  says 
that  <<a  great  many  young  cattle  have  been  sent  to  Nebraska^  and 
fewer  are  fed  than  usual." 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  the  Southern  States  there  is  un- 
usual interest  in  stock  improvement,  and  many  reports  are  made  of  the 
introduction  of  Short-horns  and  Herefords  for  beef,  and  Holsteina  and 
Jerseys  for  milk. 

There  is  evidently  abroad  in  the  land  a  desire  for  better  breeds  and 
better  methods  of  feeding  and  treatment,  more  general,  probably,  than 
at  any  previous  period.  As  prices  advance,  and  the  difference  in  stock 
value  between  scrubs  and  animals  that  honor  their  pedigrees  becomes 
more  generally  apparent,  betjter  blood  and  feed  will  be  more  appre- 
ciated, and  greater  care  given  to  cattle.  And  as  prices  advance,  and 
margins  for  profit  are  closer,  the  economies  of  feeding  will  be  more  in- 
quired into,  scientific  aids  invoked,  and  some  effort  made  towards  sav- 
ing the  one  hundred  million  dollars,  more  or  less,  unnecessarily  lost  in 
feed  consumed  ''for  fuel,"  on  account  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
avoidable  by  provision  of  shelter  and  suitable  warmth  for  fattening 
animals.  Corn*  and  hay  are  the  most  expensive  materials  fbr  shelter 
that  can  be  used  in  the  protection  of  £a.ttening  cattle. 

VALUES. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  values  of  horses,  mules,  and  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  with  a  considerable  decline  in  the  prices  of  swine,  and 
a  small  falling  off  in  the  values  of  sheep.  The  comparison  of  average 
values  with  those  of  last  year  is  as  follows : 


stock. 


un.     usft. 


HomM ........ 

Malttt 

Hilc-h  cows  

Ozea  and  othar  oattla  . 

Sh9«»p 

Swine 


f70  60 

79  49 

30  21 

21  80 

2  &3 

675 


174  «4 
84  22 
81  87 
28  82 
237 
Sff7 


In  the  case  of  swine  prices  are  always  finctuating  from  various  causes, 
the  principal  being  the  ups  and  downs  in  com  values.  The  home  con- 
sumption rales  the  price  of  com,  which,  therefore,  varies  with  the  pro- 
duct made;  and  stock  hogs  and  pork  products  sympathize  with  these 
fluctuations.  It  sometimes  happens,as  in  some  places  this  season,  that 
the  abundance  of  corn  which  must  be  consumed  at  once  has  increased 
prices  of  stock  hogs  above  the  probable  relative  valueof  the  hogs  when 
ready  for  market,  because  of  their  comparative  scarcity. 

The  corn  failure  of  1881  made  pork  very  high  in  1882,  while  the  larger 
harvest  of  that  rear  has  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the  valueof  swine. 
Very  low  rates  for  swine  or  hog  products  cannot  be  expected  while  the 
corn  supply  is  below  an  average,  as  it  has  been  since  1881.  The  reduc- 
tion in  exportation  of  com,  by  reason  of  the  high  price,  cannot  add 
much  to  the  home  supply :  and  the  loss  in  exportation  of  pork  products, 
both  from  high  prices  ana  hostile  foreign  legislation,  is  not  a  sufficient 
factor  to  make  pork  as  cheap  as  in  the  era  of  surplus  com  production. 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  ot  the  tariff  on  wool  is  referred  to  vstiy 
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generally  throngbont  the  farming  portions  of  the  conntryi  and  it  is  a 
cause  of  discouragement  also  in  Texas  and  in  the  other  pastoral  districts. 
In  most  places  the  feeling  of  discouragement  has  not  been  permitted 
to  assume  the  phase  of  a  panic,  causing  slaughter  for  pelts  and  tallow. 
A  feeling  has  prevailed  that  from  favorable  legislatioui  or  other  causes, 
prices  may  rally,  which  has  exercised  a  conservative  influence  towards 
retaining  flocks  a  little  longer.  A  small  farther  decline  might  precipi- 
tate a  disastrous  panic  among  wool-growers.  In  some  places  there  has 
been  a  dispersion  of  flocks.  In  Walworth  Countyi  Wisconsii^  sheep 
have  been  sold  by  thousands.  Statements  of  decrease  from  this  cause 
come  from  the  extreme  West,  from  Iowa  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  irom 
more  eastern  States. 

In  some  parts  of  Texas,  the  low  price  of  wool,  as  a  cause  of  discour- 
agement, is  supplemented  by  the  rising  value  of  land. 

The  losses  by  dogs  are  an  ever  present  and  almost  universal  cause  of 
complaint. 


Table  thowing  the  estimated  numbere  of  animah  on  farms,  total  value  of  each  kind,  and 
average  price,  January,  ld84. 

Horses. 

Hnles. 

States  and  TeriltoTiM. 

Nunher. 

Average 
price. 

Value. 

Nmnher. 

Average 
piioe. 

Valna. 

Ifaliie 

88.500 

49.385 

70.880 

81. 429 

9,768 

47.223 

828.863 

89,574 

657.920 

21,999 

122,788 

225.897 

137. 056 

60.948 

102,695 

27,202 

119.  727 

120.294 

110, 749 

889,068 

161. 455 

274,704 

126.610 

8T0.028 

724, 414 

408,005 

603.181 

1,028.094 

881.296 

806,399 

891. 173 

701.  702 

522,945 

284.753 

262.595 

142,  222 

89,  8-26 

94,000 

8.628 

84.240 

29.252 

45,  885 

17, 139 

48,  610 

68,994 

10.885 

$82  31 

79  76 

78  88 
104  72 

102  68 
98  70 

95  48 

103  00 

96  31 
93  67 

83  85 
73  82 
77  21 
96  68 

84  37 

85  30 

73  67 
75  29 

59  74 
38  87 
58  05 

71  24 
70  25 

74  08 
83  05 
8.*)  33 
77  13 
77  33 

81  03 

82  00 
70  98 

60  59 

72  57 
77  69 

61  33 
03  10 
65  47 
65  89 
67  00 

79  52 
56  00 
53  07 
43  50 
47  87 
G8  68 
50  00 

*T.mi76 

;    1^38  948 
1. 1^24, 817 

0  ira,845 

1  uOO.976 
m60,910 

Gil. « '42, 884 

\K  J26,  123 

!i:^  733,276 

^.  158,446 

I  n. -.'96,  774 

I-  .62,768 

i  IV '82,017 

'^92.458 

i-  ^  64.  377 

\3   120.881 

^  -^20.288 

■>  "56,035 

41  i  16.  145 

:i    .57.879 

t,J17,772 

19,669.913 

8,887,827 

27,411.674 

60.  162, 588 

34.  815.  067 

45.748.194 

79.  502.  509 

81,  239,  581 

25.  124.  718 

68,  602. 498 

42,  516.  124 

37.9.'«0.  119 

22.  093.  985 

15.  491,  651 

8, 974.  208 

2,181.413 

6, 193.  OflO 

491.796 

6,  608. 765 

1,638.112 

2,526.887 

745.  546 

2,322.174 

4, 738,  508 

816, 750 

104 

89 

800 

849 

46 

556 

6»088 

0,286 

28,900 

4,001 

18,830 

84,008 

84.740 

69.718 

139,658 

11.221 

127.221 

189. 168 

75,830 

149. 121 

102,729 

178. 191 

6,349 

113.785 

21,601 

5,606 

52.815 

123,265 

7, 4-»3 

9,853 

48,066 

194.917 

75.  073 

24,958 

29.765 

2.917 

1,406 

7,200 

1,075 

8,872 

796 

1,022 

10,188 

3, 152 

874 

$8144 
60  00 

00  00 
115  00 
112  00 

110  00 

111  10 
121  14 
110  74 
U8  80 

112  13 
88  41 

84  83 

102  80 

06  60 

07  56 
02  22 

01  20 
80  10 
60  80 
eO  14 

77  50 
79  94 

79  35 
00  46 

103  90 

85  81 

86  26 
96  23 
99  83 
91  89 
74  88 
91  55 
04  18 

80  18 

78  81 

87  01 
93  70 
70  00 

08  83 
72  00 
78  17 
53  77 
62  73 
85  87 

87.000 

88.685 

5.152 

New  Hampshire.. ...«.• 

Varmont ^ 

Bbode  laland 

CoDDaoucn*  ••••••#•••■••••••• 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

t'AnnBTlvanla.«.....a.«aaa...r 

61,060 

565.068 

1,124,00ft 

8.647  68a 

Delaware  ........•..•••••••••. 

'  468.'  818 

Mftrvlaad.M«. ...... ••..■•••.' 

1,489.500 

North  Carolina  ......m...^.. 

SoQtb  Carolina.  •••..••••••«•-- 

8,Wi6.ll7 
7,146.086 
7.  167. 010 

ueoricia. .....  ■••...  .•••■•. ...« 

Plorida  ....................... 

18,490.480 
1,104  781 

Missiaeippi 

11,782.881 
12.682.090 

Looisiana. .«» .«•• 

6.763.278 
8,842,875 

Arkansas 

Tennessee  .••••..•••.••.....•• 
TO'Mt  Viririnia  ,„,,-,— r, 

7.102.688 
13,825,840 

607.530 
0.028,845 
1,954,026 

582,468 

Kentucky  .•••.«,..••••••■•••• 

Ohio  ..?: 

Michlf^an  .....•■«.>.•••••■ 

Indinoa  .....••••..>.••......• 

4,532,055 

Illinois 

10.632.830 

Wisflorsin  ....... ...■■...r-T-- 

714,316 

'Min^eflota  ...  .•.■■••■■••«..• 

083.625 

Iowa       ...................... 

4.416,785 

MisHoari 

14. 606.  885 

6,  H72.  938 

Nebraska. .......  *-....«. 

2,849.297 

California....  .M 

2,886,558 
215,804 
122, 836 

Nevada    

Colorado 

674.640 

AritA^na  ...... ........i-r-r----. 

75.250 

Dakota 

880,734 

57.818 

Montana 

74.786 

New  Mexico 

547,540 

Utah ..•••....•••.•.... 

197.726 

Waahingtan 

76,050 

Wyom^    .  

TnoiAB  TArritnrr          ...     ... 

Total 

11.169,683 

74  64 

833,734,400 

1,914,126 

84  88 

161, 814, 070 
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TdbU  tkowing  the  etiimafed  numhera  of  animals  on  farma,  total  value  of  eack  kindy  and 
avtrage priee,  January,  1884---ConUniied. 


StfitcA  and  Terxitoriec 


Milch  cowt. 


Kumber. 


pric«. 


Vftlnflw 


Oxen  Mid  other  cattle^ 


Kmnber. 


Artngb 
pxioe. 


Vtlne. 


ICaine 

y»w  Hampihtre . 
V  omwiit  ••>•••••  ■ 
KftMaehmen*... 
lUiode  IdMid  .^. 

CooDectleat 

KewTork 

New  Jeney 

PennsylTuaS* .... 

Pelawftrt) 

HAryland 

VlrjrinU , 

Nortii  Carolina^ 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia .^^ 

FloridA , 

Alabama , 

HlMladppi , 

Loniaiana 

Tezaa...^ 

Arkanaaa 

Teoneaaee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentocky 

Ohio 

Kichigan 

Indiana 

IllinoiA 

Wifloonnin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

HiaM>nii 


^ebraaka. 

California 

Oregon.  ...••••••. , 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Ariaona , 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

NewMezioo , 

Utah 

Waahington , 

Wyoming , 

Indian  Territory.. 


182, 005 

96,167 

280.317 

160.226 

21,882 

121, 00« 

1,610.904 

164,568 

884,861 

27,842 

124,760 

245,353 

234,339 

187,763 

341,048 

46,054 

279.668 

274.829 

153,452 

667,501 

257.762 

313,742 

161.378 

304,720 

781,996 

404,078 

504,793 

900,084 

532,734 

343,864 

1,085,077 

674,565 

526.033 

255,544 

220,708 

65,616 

16.029 

43,114 

13,057 

76,937 

15,862 

14,239 

16,743 

38,473 

45,632 

4.533 


Total. 


18,601.206 


$34  50 

32  62 
31  00 
36  50 

85  60 

33  42 
36  33 
89  83 

86  66 
36  60 
36  25 
22  85 
17  00 
22  83 

19  04 
14  30 
16  51 
16  76 

20  43 
24  60 

21  67 
28  52 

31  06 

82  28 
36  50 
36  44 
35  00 

35  00 

32  50 
31  50 
31  75 
28  00 

83  60 

33  00 
38  00 

36  00 

37  83 
40  60 
.12  50 
83  87 

87  60 
37  00 
35  00 

35  12 

36  50 
83  00 


"I 


81  87 


$5,502,277 

3, 104, 021 

7,139,827 

6. 168, 701 

776,811 

4,044,021 

64, 891, 142 

6,472,881 

82;  420. 808 

991,175 

4,522,187 

6,606.316 

8.983.763 

8.076.248 

6.493.554 

658,572 

4,617,819 

4,603,386 

8.135.024 

16, 353. 774 

5.586^486 

7, 879, 212 

5,012,401 

9.836.362 

28.542,854 

14. 724, 602 

17,667,755 

31,534,440 

17, 313, 855 

10,831,716 

34,451,195 

18,887,820 

17,704,949 

8,432.952 

8,886,904 

2,862,176 

598,863 

1,750,428 

424, 352 

2, 534, 018 

594,825 

526,843 

586,005 

1, 851, 172 

1,665,568 

149,589 


188, 919 

141.784 

187,933 

108,393 

13,427 

113,440 

886,041 

69,947 

876,994 

26,625 

189,502 

436,820 

419,508 

216,880 

610,811 

660,000 

480,100 

420,400 

271,603 

4,277,700 

420.876 

466,084 

289.519 

498.888 

1,017,820 

491,792 

861,855 

1,442,844 

682.748 

427,084 

1,955,810 

1, 835, 082 

1, 395, 200 

1,808,500 

609.500 

635,000 

218,360 

772,560 

203,000 

270,600 

204,750 

672,600 

600,562 

132,180 

230,376 

897,000 

520,000 


$82  08 
83  44 

82  91 
34  71 
88  61 
34  97 
87  84 
87  67 
8176 
82  64 
26  41 
20  55 

10  84 

11  75 

11  75 
9  18 

1183 
10  81 

12  22 
17  51 

13  66 

16  74 

26  66 

27  65 
29  42 

27  99 
26  85 

28  04 
26  67 

25  56 

26  00 

22  62 

27  12 
26  44 

29  15 

26  21 

27  15 
26  47 

20  oa 

26  69 
26  00 
26  16 
20  01 

23  89 

24  84 
26  15 

17  00 


$6, 051,  076 
4.741,257 
6,184.875 
8,7W.32l 
61^,074 
8,9661,907 

83,084.771 
2,627,900 

27,812,800 
H43,123 
1,1^625 
5.  376, 651 
4  :47,4«7 
..'48,340 
7,177.020 
5.140,800 
:.430,583 

4,  £45.604 
^:,  318,980 

74,902,527 

5.  T49, 166 
T,8hI2,2M 
7.4110,106 

13,7M,3S3 
'Jii.  ^44,264 
11T6&,258 
^1.  H48,882 
40.443.820 
1?:.  1^98, 750 
11^016,267 
■'i,S51.060 
:^0J9Q,565 

:';7,  Kr7,8a4 

::i:,  liJ3,140 
17.  :>i6,925 
]4..<j:w,07« 
;,^^474 
l^'k.  449,663 
4.^HJO,000 
7.;J2.314 
: .  A  500 
17.:i5.216 
]:i^l8.146 
:;,  ir»7,780 

:  7i2.540 

i'l,  4-T6. 550 
H,  ^40,000 


423,486,649    29,046,101 


28  62 


688,220,054 


Statea  and  Territories. 


Sheep. 


Nnmber 

Average 

price. 

677.236 

$2  82 

209.686 

3  00 

448.712 

453 

69,846 

4  00 

21,077 

4  04 

58,831 

3  85 

1,732,332 

3  65 

117. 008 

4  32 

1,749,236 

3  19 

22,077 

3  25 

1T2. 022 

3  33 

487,104 

2  58 

452, 176 

I  38 

116, 470 

1  67 

543,415 

1  60 

9P,{M0 

1  75 

343,925 

1  49 

Valae. 


Hogs. 


Nnmber. 


Average 
price. 


Yalna. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaaohnsetts.. 
Bhode  lAland ... 
Connecticnt .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey  .... 
Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
Sonth  Carolina.. 

GforRia 

Florida 

Alabama 


$1,027,806 
629.  (»58 

2, 032,  OOo 

277,384 

85.151 

226,499 

6,323,012 
505, 475 

6, 580,  063 

71.  750 

572,  833 

1,256.901 
624,003 
194.616 
815. 122 
173, 145 
612.448 


71,416 

55,056 

74,864 

80,099 

14,549 

62,406 

736/796 

212.  541 

1,092,682 

45.805 

325, 413 

820.290 

1, 864, 294 

578,755 

1, 582. 116 

313,600 

1,280,811 


$9  64 

10  94 
864 

13  70 
1190 
984 
9  14 

11  20 
927 
780 
764 
424 

3  91 

4  18 
3  67 

2  14 

3  17 


$688,456 

602.813 

640.825 

1,097.356 

173,133 

614.075 

8,784,316 

2,880,450 

10, 129, 162 . 

857,279 

2.453.014 

3,478,066 

5,8.^,890 

2,410^196 

5,806.366 

671,104 

4,070.101 
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TahU  showing  ike  estimated  nvimberi  of  anmaU  on  farms,  total  valuo  of  sack  kind,  tmd 
average  prioe,  January,  188i-^ontinaed. 


BtetMndTenritorie*. 


Kmnber. 


Avenge 
price. 


TaloA. 


Hoggi 


KmnlMr. 


▲rerago 
prioe. 


YafaM. 


MliMriiMitppi  ..••  .«^.. 


T«ZM..         

ArkanaM 

Tezmessee 

WMtVirginiA. 

Xentaoky 

Ohio 

Hlobigan 


Illinois  ...'..• 
Wiaoonsin... 
Minnesota ... 

Iowa •., 

IfiBSonri 


KebTMkA 

CaUfomia 

Oregon ^ 

Kwrada 

Colorado 

Arixona 

Dakota .^.., 

Idaho 

Montana 

Newlfexioo , 

Utah , 

Washington 

Wyoming , 

Inoian  Territory., 


Total. 


298,477 
124,984 
7,9Se,275 
227,298 
866,214 
671,226 

5pOtiO,a3« 
2.412,423 
1, 145,  0B4 
I,  rje,  008 

1,  33e,  403 
275,  463 

4gfr,  lei 

^2L  70ft 
3a3,tl34 

2,  mi,  yia 
1, 24g,  :m 

81'»,  700 
Ipi!,  1)00 

Jb7,  ~m 

4ti:j,750 

i.  435,  'J  00 

564,  QUO 


$1  07 
167 
224 

1  63 
179 

2  61 
263 
298 

3  01 
281 
2  67 
2  38 
266 
2  78 
2  00 
2  30 
2  18 

1  90 
181 
206 

2  16 
200 
2  71 
2  50 
290 

1  70 
230 

2  39 
218 


|)(Vi>,769 

17*  S^  066 
370«  488 
3, 17^,  1^ 
J, 751,000 
2.G77,R37 

14,  C,^,  105 
7/J<njJ90 
3,  'J17.  U86 
3,  Om,  844 
3,1tj(},€39 
Tfl,  732 

1,  STA  108 

2,  »78, 760 
l,g61f,Q31 

7**7  758 
11,  im,  822 
4  0iJ4, 194 

7!K^  821 
2«  Q9tK  458 
1,62:5.400 

40ii,  1^20 

46B,  750 
1, 3d{l.  C75 
7,530,B40 
1,297,S90 
1h  090, 657 
1,303^640 


1, 177,  396 

18  29 

6^5,527 

378 

3.031,785 

382 

1,  550,  036 

358 

X  \ti,  fW6 

4  17 

424, 026 

4  91 

1,  0i54,  019 

492 

2.442.701 

620 

§40,766 

6  10 

2,  t>42,  552 

6  15 

4,  Oly.  472 

6  79 

1,  (j4«,  014 

608 

411, 3S5 

522 

4,fi«0.98S 

688 

4,  (Jfi7,  ^m 

4  74 

1*  110,725 

703 

1,  780.  383 

729 

m\  ISO 

566 

1B4,  ISO 

4  19 

13,300 

840 

12,cl42 

960 

I»,,'tS4 

650 

12^,  733 

680 

24.780 

920 

17,044 

928 

23,363 

804 

24.  sas 

•  15 

He27 

773 

1:^,873,304 
E»  361, 272 
7,68^019 
&,  561, 277 
8,  STB,  618 
li.  tJM,  914 

9,eia,20i 

V4, 144,  746 

S.1S8,673 

36,252,3ia 

27, 231, 105 

fl,3&fl,765 

li,  147.  \m 

30,  eso,  367 

19,  375»  061 

14, 780.  m 

D,  022,735 
&,  377.  W» 
771, €30 
110,880 
117,249 
60,996 
^714 
2'27,»76 

187,758 
^24,404 
423,813 


50,626^626 


287 


119,902,706 


44^200,898 


567 


246^191,189 


CONDITION,  DISEASES,  AND  LOSSES. 

The  health  and  condition  of  farm  animals  during  the  aatiunn  of 
1883-^81  have  compared  favorably  with  former  years.  Horses  are  best 
cared  for,  being  most  valuable  and  necessary  for  daily  use  in  the  work 
of  tiie  &krm.  Diseases  are  osaally  fewer  and  less  fktal  than  in  the  ease 
of  cattle  and  swine.  The  disease  known  as  pinkeye  has  prevailed  more 
extensively  than  any  other,  with  comparatively  small  mortality.  Long 
fever  was  occasionally  reported.  Glanders  and  other  infections  diseases 
haye  been  so  carefcdly  guarded  against  that  their  occurrence  has  been 
in£:equent. 

The  reporiB  concerning  cattle  are  generally  favorable,  though  the 
usual  losses  from  exposure  and  lack  of  provision  of  feed  in  indement 
weather  have  been  reported  from  the  South  and  distant  West  In  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  where  care  and  protection  were  uni- 
versal, there  has  been  little  suffering  or  loss.  There  is  more  complaint 
of  loss  from  neglect  and  scarcity  in  Yirginia  and  the  Oarolinas,  inten- 
sified by  excess  of  rainfalL  which  increased  the  discomfort  and  loss.  In 
the  lower  latitudes  there  had  been  drought  and  short  pasturage  in  the 
autumn,  and  scanty  winter  feed  was  the  rule  over  these  dry  areas,  with 
much  suffering  and  loss  of  cattle  necessarily  resulting.  In  Winston 
County,  Mississippi,  it  was  said  that  ^^not  less  than  2,000  died  from 
want  of  proper  pasturage."  In  Texas  comparatively  favorable  returns 
were  received,  tiioagh  some  counties  had  been  parched  by  drought. 

In  MissoTui  and  ^kansas  there  were  losses  of  cattle  by  overflows  of 
rivers. 
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The  Gonditi<m  of  cattle  on  tbe  plains  and  in  tbe  western  monntaln 
valleys  was  generally  reported  good.  There  was  probably  more  loss 
in  southern  latitudes  than  in  the  more  northern  pasture  grounds.  In 
the  Indian  Territory  losses  from  laok  of  pasturage  and  winter  exposure 
were  severe;  30,000  bead,  in  the  Cherokee  territory  alone,  as  is  esti- 
matedy  fell  victims  during  the  season. 

LOSSES  OF  OATTLB. 

The  estimated  losses  of  cattle  from  diseases  of  all  kinds,  stress  of 
weatheii  theft,  or  other  causes,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


BtetMudTeRittniM. 


Connectiont  .••••.•»••••••••  .«——•••< 

Ifcw  JTerMy  .•••••••■■•••■«••••••■••••< 

Peniuylvaala.  ••••••••••-«••••••••••  ••< 

DelftWftra.  ...••mm**  ••••«•••  •••••••••, 

MtfyUukd  .••••••••••••••••••«  •••••■••' 

Vir|(tnia •••••.  .mm.  •«••••  .•••••< 

N<ntb  CtfoUiui......  •••••••••••• —-M' 

Sonth  CaroUBa^*.*«««—>«M««—«»>««« 
Q^org^  ...•••••••••.•••••••••••••••••< 

VUwIAft  ■•••••  ■«••••  ■■■•■•  •  ■•«••«  ■••••• 

AJftbama — — * < 

MiMlsfdppi .^ 

XioiiinAlUk  ••■••••■■•■■••■■••■■■*•"■■*■< 


TezM. 

At  It  HP  IM  «■■•••■•■•■■••• 

TennessM •••-•••••< 

West  Virginia— ...•—• 
XeDtaoky  ..•■•••••*••••< 
Onto.  ••«••■•••■•■■•■••••< 
Kiohlgan................ 

IndlftDft ' 

nilnola ••.•.. 

WUooDflin •••— ' 

Mlnneaote...— ••••  ••••< 

lows  ...•«■•■■«••••«•■•« 

IflBwnixl  •«■•■•■••••••••< 

KannM  ...••mm««.«.«m 
K«brMkA  .^M.......... 

Oalifornift  ..•.••...••••« 

Oroicoii  •••••*■•■••••••••' 

Kevftdft  .••.•••••••>•■••• 

Colorado  ..•••«••••••— 

JkJvtonM  ••••■••■•••••■^ 

jDaRotA*  ■•••■«•■•  ••••••  ■< 

IdflllO  .«*•«»•••••••••■••< 

MbotuiA  ..•••••«••  ••M«< 

New  Itodoo  .p.^.  •••••. 

VUh. 


MUobeows, 

oxeii,  and  other 

oatUa. 


t51,0U 

23«.M1 

41H.2M 

368,  «19 

8fi.800 

234.  44« 

2^396.046 

234.618 

1,760.48S 

M.8e7 

204.843 

682.  178 

668.847 

864.648 

861,880 

606^064 

760,768 

606.828 

426.056 

4,046,201 

678,628 

770.836 

450.807 

803.608 

1,700,816 

806.870 

1,856.148 

2,843.828 

1, 218. 477 

770.048 

8,040,887 

2.000,647 

1,022,188 

1,624.044 

830.208 

601. 216 

284,880 

815, 674 

216,057 

346.537 

220,612 

686,839 

707.806 

170,668 

276.008 

001.638 

630,000 


43,647.807 


Percent      VsmlMr. 


4.8 


7.639 

4.789 

8.866 

6.878 

701 

4.689 

71.906 

4.600 

13.810 

3,175 

7.990 

37.287 

45^769 

21.379 

66,680 

48,484 

53.184 

55^626 

38.255 

296,713 

33,981 

38.901 

15.527 

24,108 

85,996 

26,876 

40,684 

70,800 

86.464 

38.128 

121,685 

120.679 

88.448 

64,962 

68,116 

24,049 

0.876 

24,470 

13.063 

18,861 

8.834 

27.474 

85^865 

11.946 

11,040 

86,061 

36.000 


1.813,796 


These  animals  are  mainly  lost  by  exposure  to  winter  weather  rather 
than  by  disease,  and  losses  are  most  numerous  in  the  regions  of  mUd 
winter  weather  and  in  the  pastoral  or  ranch  belt  They  are,  therefore, 
of  lower  value  than  the  average,  and  the  heaviest  losses  are  in  regions 
of  lowest  valuation.  At  two-thirds  the  average  value  of  cattle  in  Jan- 
uary last,  the  loss  would  exceed  $30,000,000. 
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FXBCXNTAOB  OV  HXOH'ORAJDX  OATTIA 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  oattlOy  with  the  esti- 
mated percentage  of  high  grades,  or  cattle  of  more  than  ooe-half  pore 
blood  of  all  breeds  of  thoroughbreds.  It  is  not  assumed  to  be  abso* 
lately  correct;  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  exact  proportions  by  local 
.estimates.  It  is,  however,  a  fair  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  cor- 
respondents, made  for  each  county  respectively,  and  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  result  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  body  of  practical 
fEtfmers  upon  this  important  question : 


tliMf  aad  Tatiltoftei. 


*» 


eattto. 


Hlglfcnd««aMto. 


Fte 


Mfttee 

Kew  Hampahire..... •••••••••—•— 

Verment   ..••..»••••.•••.««< 

Maaiaebmetf  «.••■•  ■■■  ■  ■  •»•■■»•  .— 

Rhode  Islaad.  ..«■••  .MM. ••••••••• 

CMliMcticiit . —.■»—•■  ■— <»■  »— a^ 

JnOW  XOTk.  •••■■■•■•  ••••••>••••■••• 

Kew  Jontey  ....••••m....*........ 

PennAyWanift  .•••—.—..—...—• 
Delaware.  .....•«•••  ..m... ...— .— 

uar^'lana  .■■■■■••■•••■■■■•••■•■•••i 
Vtrsinia.  •••■••••••■■•«■•.»•«■•••■•' 

KoiTb  Carolina^. ••••••••«••.-•••-• 

South  Carolina ......M.—..*...^ 

Oeorflrla  .••••■••••>••■•■••■««•*••>» 

Florida.. «..•«.  .*«.*.••••.••.•.«..— 

Alabama  ..••.•• ...•«•••. mum... 

HiMisiiipiii 

Louisiaiui .« ••....•••.•....—< 

Tezaa   -w 

▲rlEansas.. .•.•••■•— » 

Tenneasee.  «...•••«•••••.•«••••.•• . 

Weat  Virginia.......— ••••••.•••• 

Keatiicky  ••.••■•«••••.••.••••«••■• 

VUlO.   •  ••   ••.•.•.•••■■.■■■•..■■•■«. ••! 

Hichigan.  .••••.«. •••.••. 


••*•■■«•< 


lUinola 

Wisooosin..... 
Hinaeaota.—.. 

Iowa 

MiMonil  .•••.. 

Kanaaa  •■■•«•.•••••.«••■.  .•■••»< 

Srebraeka 

Oalifomia  •••••• 


>«•  ..«•.•.••.  ■•....  ■« 


Oregon  .••««••••.. 
Kevada.  .«.•.....•. 
Colorado  ••*•«». .M 
Arizona  .m«.....«> 

Pakota 

Idaho •....« 

Montana 

New  liezioo 

XJtoh ^ 

WaehingtMm. .  . .  m» 

WvOming *mm 

lAoian  l^rritory.. 


«••■•.•••.•...•«•••••••  t 


851,014 

230.941 

418,250 

268.  «19 

85.809 

284.440 

8,896.945 

284.518 

1,760.345 

54.867 

264.848 

688.178 

663.847 

854.648 

051.869 

606.054 

759.768 

605.328 

425,055 

4,945.201 

678,628 

779.826 

450.807 

808.608 

1,799.816 

895,870 

1^806,148 

2,848.828 

1,215.477 

770,948 

8,040,887 

2.009,647 

1,922,188 

1,624.044 

880.208 

601,216 

234.889 

815,674 

216.057 

846.587 

220,612 

686,889 

707,305 

170,653 

276,008 

901.538 

620,000 


35 

67.758 

81 

49.768 

20 

88,650 

82 

85.958 

84 

12.006 

81 

72.678 

20 

479.389 

18 

42,212 

18 

S16.863 

18 

9,786 

15 

8^651 

14 

96.604 

11 

71.028 

10 

85.464 

9 

85.667 

9 

54.645 

8 

60.781 

8 

55.626 

7 

29.754 

10 

494.520 

9 

61.077 

18 

140.869 

24 

108.215 

40 

821.443 

40 

719.086 

19 

170.816 

38 

447.09 

86 

820.165 

16 

194.476 

12 

92.514 

21 

•8&666 

20 

401.938 

21 

406.648 

17 

876,007 

12 

99.625 

18 

78,158 

10 

28.489 

18 

97,881 

5 

10.608 

15 

51,981 

9 

19.866 

9 

61.815 

5 

85.865 

15 

25,598 

10 

27,601 

10 

90,153 

8 

41,600 

Total. 


42,547,807 


18 


7,728,5 


mPBGYEMENT  BY  BBEEDINa. 


.  An  effort  was  made  to  indicate,  roughly  at  least,  the  valne  of  the  im- 
provement abroad;  attained  by  the  introdaotion  of  Boropean  breeds 
during  the  progress  of  the  experiment  which  is  now  in  fhll  tide  of  sao- 
cessfid  operation ;  of  coarse  it  is  difficultf  and  a  close  approximation 
may  be  impracticable  at  present,  bat  the  views  of  our  practical  report- 
ers, properly  consolidated,  may  be  presumed  to  come  near  to  the  truth. 
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At  leiist  they  are  entitled  to  consideration  and  fair  criticiBm,  with  the 
cqnfident  expectation  of  deriving  some  aid  in  the  investigation  of  so 
important  a  subject  as  the  valne  of  the  improvement  made  ah^ady  by 
the  breeders  of  the  United  States,  which  may  prove  an  incentive  to 
fntnre  effort. 

The  present  value  of  cattle  is  taken  as  estimated  in  January  laati 
which  includes  two  elements,  viz,  the  original  value  of  the  unimproved^ 
stock,  and  the  percentage  of  improvement  added  by  breeding.  Urns, 
in  Maine,  the  original  value  may  be  represented  by  100,  the  improve- 
ment by  35,  so  that  the  present  value  is  135  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved 
value. 

The  average  value  of  the  improvement  throughout  the  United  States 
is  also  35;  therefore,  of  the  present  value  of  cattle,  $1,106,715,703,  tke 
unimproved  valuation  would  be  $819,203,789,  and  the  value  of  tiie  im- 
provement $287,45I,916»added  to  the  value  of  our  cattie  by  infusion 
of  superior  blood  during  many  years  of  judicious  and  scientiflc  pracdtice 
of  enterprising  breeders. 


8tatMudT«Tritori6i. 

UnimpioTed 

Valaeofim- 
proTODonts. 

P«r 

. 

$8.62i.706 
5,898,705 
0,943,807 
7,856.318 
905,206 
6,162,822 

$3,016,647 
1, 94^578 
8.880,895 
2,574.70» 
298,589 
1.848,606 

35 

S3 

Vermont - 

VafuiainhnnAtta 

34 
85 

Rhode  Island ^ 

30 
30 

Now Bngland  ......»••••.•.••••■•..•.•.-••.••■•••• 

38,981.149 

13,068,100 

84 

NowYorlc 

N0W  Jeraov  .••«••••»•••.•••«•■•••••■•••••••••«••••••••«•■•••• 

62,839,038 

7,000.223 

44  280.057 

25,135.9?? 

2,100,067 

15,944,060 

40 
30 

pAniMvlvaniu -__- . ......................... 

36 

North  Middle  ....,-......*..**..* 

114,129,218 

43,180,102 

38 

l^OlaWBTO  r».   ••   •T«T^    ■  -  ,  ■  ■    » ,  .jii  '  '- ......MM... ........ 

1.394,209 
5.005,620 
10,644,601 

460,089 
2,303.102 
8,988,460 

33 

MMTland ........ --T-,.»T-.,r,-,-t---T-— 

30 

Vir^niA 

37 

South  Iflddlo ^ 

17,944.330 

6.701,747 

38 

North  CMoUna ? 

Rrmth  Oftrnllna........... ...... ........  ....,,-..•.. -.,4.r--> 

6.463,053 
4.166,361 
10, 278, 634 
4,714,937 

2,068,177 
1,458,227 
3,301,949 
1,084,435 

32 
35 

GffOTtil^          .          •      •.«••■•■•. ..■•••fr-T .--._...-..-.......-.- 

33 

laoriSk. 

23 

AI^Mitio South  a... ^ •«...•.....•.. •«•-•■. 

25,622,985 

8, 002;  788 

31 

Alobfinift  T-r-— , --.—-.--..—-.-.... 

7.618,827 
7,037,677 
4,852,641 

67.597,260 
8,522,295 

11,001,057 

2,438.025 
2,111,308 
1,601,372 
23,659,041 
2,812,357 
4,180,401 

32 

MieoUeippi v 

liOnisiAnft      ...••...«•••-■••  ■■»«-T--TT----r---. «---.- ---------- 

80 
33 

ToxM       ,.....•..-.•.-.•••.•..•....•••.•..........•.....•.•. 

35 

ArkansM           ■  ...•.....•••••..•.••-.•••■.•-..••.■•-.«--••. 

33 

Xenneseee.    .  .•...•...•....•....•.••••■•"•.•.■••.•«..•••.••• 

38 

rnt-inn  fttfttfM 

100,629,757 

86,802,499 

35 

TITAfft  Virfffnitt _.___. ,,   .,     ,     

8.929,861 
16, 879,  Oil 
41,776,613 
29, 155, 854 
51,782,566 
60,030,182 
35,570,662 
39,114,620 
81,868.637 

8,482,646 
6,751,604 
16,710,605 
11,370,783 
20,195,201 
24,372,073 
18,516,813 
16,428.144 
12,747,455 

39 

Kentttcky    — — 

40 

Ohio     

40 

Indiana       .    ttt- -— ..-.-.-.. 

39 

niLaoU ..•...-...-..—-.--- ... 

39 

40 

jUJnoonrl  -^ ., ,...,,.-»,,»-..,.. T- 

38 

43 

Nohraska ...........tt 

40 

WeoteimCeiitnl .^.. 

816»007.814 

185,575,324 

40 

Mfeblgpn 

21,420,047 
28,192,643 
16^851,867 

7, 068;  913 
7,830,068 
5,896.116 

33 

]lU]m«wt%..-.r.. 

26 
33 

LakeStatM — 

65,966,863 

1%  795, 092 

30 
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States  and  Territories. 


UnimpToved 
▼aiae. 

Value  of  im- 

per 

provements. 

cent. 

j?in.fl]X50? 

$6,340,322 

32 

i:m^u,-j02 

8,280,050 

25 

\  ■J^L),  r-31 

1,087,806 

20 

17ji]ri.l20 

4,580,971 

26 

:i,  i^m.  m 

584,915 

15 

7,173,774 

2.582,558 

36 

-i.  l^:;!,  i»87 

986,388 

20 

1>,  TOi,716 

3.020,343 

20 

lJ,^t",a72 

1.966,779 

16 

:i,  r.,-N>,  r.^so 

938,596 

27 

:<,  ip:.r,  152 

1.420,956 

24 

18,  i:.h,  :,68 

5, 447, 571 

30 

U.  hiXi,  i-jOO 

2, 040, 000 

30 

183,983,172 

34,326,255 

26 

819,263,787 

287,451,916 

35 

California , 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

DakoU 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

UUh i 

Washington ^ , 

Wyoming 

Indian  Territory... , 

Rooky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coaat, 

Total ..Jt-.. 


It  should  be  understood,  in  examination  of  these  figures,  that  the 
original  unimproved  stock  of  different  sections  were  very  unlike.  In 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  they  were  derived  mainly  from  England 
and  Holland.  In  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  South  from  various  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Florida  cattle  are  of  Spanish  origin;  those  of  Texas, 
from  Mexico,  derived  remotely  from  Spain.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  stock,  an  immense  distance  between 
the  long-horn  and  the  short-horn  type.  Hence  a  given  jper  cent,  of  im- 
provement does  not  mean  the  same  in  Texas  as  in  Illinois.  It  repre- 
sents the  advance  made  upon  the  original  standard. 


STOCK  DISTEIBXJTION. 

The  initial  movement  in  American  stock  distribution  may  properly  be 
reckoned  the  annual  Texas  drives,  by  which  the  surplus  of  overflowing 
Texas  herds  is  sent  to  the  ITorthem  plains  and  the  mountains  of  Gol- 
orado  and  Wyoming  for  development  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  and 
for  finishing  of  older  cattle.  Iii  1866  a  drive  that  would  be  deemed 
very  respectable  in  numbers  occurred.  In  two  years  following  few  cat- 
tle were  driven,  owing  to  the  opposition,  sometimes  amounting  to  re- 
sort to  arms,  of  the  settlers  of  Northwestern  Missouri  and  Eastern 
Kansas,  which  was  excited  by  heavy  losses  of  native  stock  from  the 
disease  known  as  the  Texas  cattle  fever.  The  numbers  annually  driven 
northward  according  to  the  record  of  the  Kansas  iOity  Board  of  Trade, 
have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

Amonnt. 

Year. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amonnt 

1866 

260.000 

^^ 

850^000 
600,000 

1872 

350.000 
405,000 
166,000 
151,618 
321,998 
201,150 

1878 

265  640 

18in.« 

1878 

1879 

257,927 

1M8 

1874 

1880 

394,789 

1880 •••.......... 

1876 

IMI 

250,000 
250,000 

Ig70 

1876 

1871 

1877 

1883 

267,000 

The  movement  of  stock  at  Kansas  Oity  has  been  a  marvelous  growth. 

From  receipts  of  4,200  cattle  in  1868,  4,450  in  1869,  and  21,000  in  1870, 

the  increase  has  been  rapid,  rising  to  460,598  in  1883.    The  movement 

of  hogs  has  been  equally  rapid.    There  has  also  been  a  constant  in- 

29  A— ?84 
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crease  in  the  moyement  of  sheep,  though  less  in  volume.    The  receipts 
and  shipments  are  thus  recorded : 

Entire  movement  of  live  etock. 


Year. 


BaoeiTed. 


Cftttleb        Hogs.        Sheep. 


Shipped. 


Cattle^      Hioge. 


1871 , 

1872 

1873 , 

1874...^, 

1876 , 

1876..,«». 
1877...... 

1878..^., 

1879 , 

1880 , 

1881 


mWi  •.«■«•  ••..^•..••.•••.i 


120,000 
230,802 
227,660 
207,068 
181,  U4 
188,878 
215,768 
175,344 
211,415 
244,700 
285,863 
430, 671 
460»0e6 


41,036 
104,680 
220,  MO 
212,582 
50,413 
153,777 
192,645 
427,777 
688,908 
676,477 

1,014,804 
963,036 

1,879,005 


4>527 

6^071 

5^075 

8^875 

24^987 

55,045 

42,190 

36,700 

61,684 

60.611 

70,924 

80,724 

119,180 


100,481 
206,467 
182.245 
166,519 
126,262 
120,040 
126,670 
131,761 
155^831 
194,421 
223,989 
358,012 
887,598 


1,379 

8,593 

33,610 

114.560 

16,790 

26,264 

15,973 

91.671 

208,831 

152,920 

195^624 

191,325 

818»879 


3,883 

5,461 

4,288 

6^978 

17.742 

22.460 

28,329 

30,483 

47,782 

36,285 

61,078 

52,652 

61,879 


The  last  year's  movement  of  horses  and  mules  amounted  to  19,8m. 

Of  the  total  number  of  460,780  cattle  received  in  1883, 177,657  came 
via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Ballioad.  The  IkCssonri  Pacsific 
Bailroad  brought  the  largest  number  of  hogs,  419,354  of  the  total 
1.379,401.  The  larger  shipments  of  cattle  were  by  the  Hannibal  and 
oaint  Joseph  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  roads.  The  receipts  of  last 
year  were  brought  by  the  following  routes : 


Bontoi 


CatUo. 


Hogi. 


Sheep. 


Honeeand 


Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  RaUroaA.^ • 

Wabaeh.  Saint  Lonls  and  Padfio  Bailroad 

Miaaonri  Paciflo  Bailroad 

TTnloik  Facifle  Bailroad  (Kaoaaa  I>iTlilon) 

Banaaa  City,  Leavenworth  and  Soathem  Eanaaa 
Bailroad 

Eianaaa  City,  Fort  Soott  and  Gnlf  Bailroad , 

Kaoaaa  City,  Saint  Joseph  and  Coonoil  Blnlb  Bail- 
road  

Atehison,  Topeka  and  SanU  76  Bailroad 

Chicago  and  Alton  Bailroad , 

Chicago,  Book  Island  and  Padilo  Bailroad 

BiiTen  in  jrarda.... •.••.••..••.•••..««•.. 

XOial  •«««■• ••••■••■•••«•• ■•■•fa •«•*•• ••■••••#•1 


e»576 

9,967 

43,785 

4fi.«01 

94,839 
29,005 

14,»9 
177,651 
6,177 
18,488 
18,757 


89,912 

16,138 

419,854 

102»080 

156.610 
118,464 

285,077 
178^758 
26,676 
10,469 
22,912 


4,926 
2.441 
16,031 
17»088 

17,478 
8,560 

7,689 
26,798 

8,178 

933 

14,508 


573 

4,886 

588 

706 
610 

405 

1,72© 

521 

389 

9.616 


460^780 


1,879^401 


ll%fl 


18^860 


OHIOAOO  MOTBMSNT. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  were  about  a 
third  of  a  million  annually.  In  1876  the  aggregate  exceeded  a  million, 
and  it  has  now  become  nearly  two  millions.  Sheep  are  distributed  in 
smaller  numbers.  The  sources  of  supply  are  indicated  by  the  roads 
that  bring  them  in,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

BXCSIPTS. 


How  receiTed. 


Catttow 


Sheep. 


Chicago  and  Korthwestem  Bailway 

niinofiCootral  Bailroad 

Chicago,  Book  Ishmd  and  Paoiflo  Bidlroad 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad  ...^.. 

Chicago,  Alton  and  Saint  Louis  Bailroad — 

Chicago  and  Baetem  Illinois  Bailroad «.« 

Chicago,  Milwankee  and  Saint  Panl  BaUway ... 

Wabash.  Saint  Lonis  and  PadOo  Bailway   

LonisTille,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Bailroad . 


251,788 

97,407 

271,411 

669,295 

814^605 

25,394 

253,242 

180,526 

10,780 


142,726 

39,908 

56.816 

201,551 

89,185 

9,015 

160,232 

46,906 

2»804 
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How  reoeiTAcL 


Catae.        Sheep. 


HicUffui  Central  Bailroad 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Soathem  Bailway . . ,. . 
Pittsboxjdi,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  . . 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Pittabargh  Railway  ... 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Boilioad 

Chid^  and  Grand  Trnnk  Bailway '. 

New  xork,  Chicago  and  Saint  Lonia  Railroad  ... 

GhioQgo  and  Atlantio  Railroad 

Driven  into  yacds 


1,741 
2,014 
2,161 
.-{,066 
1«397 
1,104 
757 
624 
5,132 


6,470 
7,311 

8.T7 
2,909 
3,740 
3,332 
2,042 

790 
2,275 


Total  leoeipti . 


1,878»M4 


749,  D17 


SHIPMRNTS. 


How  shipped. 


Cattta.       Sheep. 


Chicago  and  Vorthwesteni  Railway....— •—. 

Hlhiou  Central  Railroad • 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Paoiflo  Railroad 

Chicago,  Bnrlington  and  Qnlnoy  Railroad  ...—.« 

Chicago^  Alton  and  Saint  Lonia  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Eastern  HUnois  Railroad 

Chioago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway , 

Wabaeh.  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway , 

LoniSTllle,  New  AltMuy  and  Chioago  Railroad.... 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 

Lake  shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway ..... 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway.... 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Pittsburg  Railway  .—. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  . 


Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway , 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  LouIb  Railroad. 
Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad 


12,818 

18,601 

20,285 

6,354 

11,514 

5,679 

8,069 

5,265 

4,979 

200,504 

228,585 

157, 076 

95,657 

48,768 

6,692 

83,997 

47,546 


5,969 

613 

1,125 

1,798 

4,076 

509 

5,998 

3,874 

110 

5.801 

127,838 

117,089 

2,561 

5^797 

824 

68,948 

27,733 


CUy 


Total  shipments 

;>tkni  and  packing . 


966,758 
912,186 


874,463 
875^454 


1,878,044 


749,917 


The  movement*  is  distxibnted  through  the  year,  bat  is  most  active 
from  July  to  Janaary,  the  heaviest  movement  occarring  in  the  early 
autnmn. 

The  movement  of  hogs,  live  and  dressed,  na  reported  by  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company,  is  as  follows : 

BSCSIPTS. 


HowzMdred. 


Uto. 


Dressed. 


Chioago  and  Northwestern  Railway 

lUinoU  Central  RaUroad 

Chicago,  Rook  Island  and  Paoiflo  R^lroad 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 

Chicago,  Alton  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Eastern  niinois  Railroad 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway 

Wftbash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway 

X»ouisTiIie,  STew  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad.— 

Miohigan  Central  Railroad 

Lake  shore  and  Michijran  Southern  Railway 

Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  ... 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis  aud  Pittsburgh  Railway  .... 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

l«ew  Tork,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad 

X>ri  yen  into  yards • 


120,259 

515,450 

773,291 

375,723 

828,202 

77.599 

952,229 

263,068 

20,824 

54,805 

45,842 

23,074 

88,083 

20, 525 

14,952 

8,248 

8,014 

1,487 


9,936 

13,037 

289 

822 

134 

25 

80,126  . 

48 

14 

220 

136 

552 

421 

75 

30 

666 

7 


Total  live 

Total  dressed . 


5,640,625 


56,538 


Total  lire  and  dressed  . 
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SmPMEKTS. 


How  shipped. 


live. 


DreMod. 


ChicAijo  Mid  Nortb  wMtem  Kail  way 

IlliiKiivCAtitnilRailroiid^--..- 

CMQajgt),  ^ock  lokJid  and  FacMc  IMlroad 

Cldcago,  BTitilngton  and  Qoincy  I'^kilroad 

Chieft^o*  Alton  Mid  Snmt  LftnH  Kaihoad 

Giii€aKO*^d  Ea*t«im  IUjuh:      :      >  «d , 

Chic&i^o,  Mil  wank**'  ivmJ  ^-^  I  Railway  --. 

Wab0«b,  Saint  Lonis  and  r  >  ailway , 

IionteTillfl.  New  Albany  and  Lhu  »go  Bailroad.. 

MicMfau  Cedtm]  3iiillii>&d....^. ■ 

Lakoihora atid  ilk^lKMi Sootboni Railway.... 
Httsimrah,  Fort  Wavne  and  Clilcasro  Railway., 
ChicagOp^tnt  Louia'aud  PitUburgn  Railway .. 

Bfi]LLiiiareBiidQh:JoBailrcjfl4.. 

CMcaKO  and  GnMid  Trunk  Kail  way 

Kaw  York,  Cblcji^o  and  S^iint  T^idB  Railroad.. 
ChiiDago  and  AtJikUtJc  K^SlroaiK. «,.... , 


Total  Ure 
Total 


Total  live  and  droMod 

Left  for  city  use  and  paoklng.. 


4»353 

908 

i:^ 

209 

6 

278 

M7 

9 

894,371 

536.175 

208,443 

782 

9,946 

18^643 

126,509 

16,886 


1,818^^82 


11,788 
28,233 

%ie9 

711 

1,080 

310 


44,367 


1,363,750 
4^333,404 


5^687.163 


BtJPFAIiO. 

The  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  at  BufitoJo  in  1883  were  as 
follows: 


stock. 

Receipts. 

Shipment 

Cattle   - 

668,500 

791,100 

2,068,200 

523,860 

682,900 

HoM..-.. -•••••■•---•--•••-•-•-•-••-•••••••••••--••-•-•••---••-••-••  ••••••--•• 

1,568,000 

SEABOABD  CITIES. 


At  the  seaboard  the  movement  was  represented  by  the  following 
figures: 


At- 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


flogs. 


Veals. 


Total. 


New  York.. 

Boston 

Phihidelphia 
Baltimore... 

Total.. 


074,632 

161.162 

236,050 

94,849 


2,086,018 
648,790 
680,417 
198,060 


1,586,243 
771,767 

.  383.312 
271,148 


190,827 
88,712 


4,487,220 

1,621,421 

1,299,779 

563,557 


1,166,198 


8,568,285 


8,012,460 


230,038 


7,871,877 


SHIPMENTS  ABBGAB, 


The  exportation  of  stock  has  received  a  great  impetus  the  past  yeap. 
Between  1870  and  1873,  the  valued  annual  exports  of  cattle  did  not  aver- 
age half  a  million  dollars;  those  of  1883-'84  were  valued  at  $17,855,495. 
In  fourteen  years  the  numbers  increased  from  27,530  to  190,518.  lliete 
has  also  been  a  large  increase  in  exi)orts  of  sheep.   The  statement  is  a^ 
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Cattle. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Hones. 

Holes. 

Ye«r. 

■1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1870 

isn 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

27,580 

20,680 

28,038 

86,456 

66^067 

67,211 

61,693 

60,001 

80,040 

186,720 

182,756 

-186^707 

108,110 

104,444 

190,618 

$439,987 
403.491 

1,150,857 

1,103.065 

1.110,708 

1,693.080 

3,896,818 

8,879,200 

1^344  196 

14,804,108 

7,800,227 

8,841.481 

17,866^496 

12,068 
8,770 
56,110 
99,720 
158,581 
64.979 
68,044 
66,107 
29,284 
76,129 
83,484 
77,456 
86,368 
16,129 
46,382 

$189,753 
61,390 
648,353 
787,402 
1,625,837 
739, 215 
670,042 
699,180 
267,269 
700,262 
421,089 
572.138 
509,651 
272,516 
627,480 

89,570 

45,465 

85,218 

66,717 

124, 248 

124,416 

110, 312 

179, 017 

188,995 

215. 680 

209, 137 

179,919 

139, 676 

337, 251 

273,874 

$95,193 
86,888 
79.502 
107,698 
169,736 
183,898 
171,101 
234,480 
888,499 

1,082,938 
892647 
762,982 
608,778 

1,164,856 
850  146 

2,121  $177,479 
1,180    173,273 
1,722     268,476 
2,814     255,365 
1,432     160,308 
8,220     242,081 
2,030     234,904 
2,043     801,134 
4,104     798,728 
8,915     770,742 
8,060     675^189 
2,528     890,243 
2,248     470,183 
2,800     475^806 
2,721     424,817 

906 
1,980 
2,121 
1668 
1,252 
2,802 
1.784 
8.441 
8,860 
4,158 
6^198 
3,207 
2,632 
?287 
8.742 

265,827 
294,402 
172,172 
174,126 
866,828 
224.860 
478.434 
601,618 
630,989 
682,862 
868,924 
820,130 
486;  660 
490.809 

The  exports  of  cattle,  in  number  and  valae,  last  year,  exceeded  those 
of  any  previous  exportation,  169,257  gcling  to  Oresit  Britain,  valued  at 
$17,336,606.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  record  is  the  small  number 
shipped  to  Ouba.  There  has  been  a  decline  annuaUy  from  49,228  in 
1879  to  8,015  last  year.    The  distribution  by  countries  is  as  follows : 


G<rantzls8  to  which  exported. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1888. 

1888. 

1884. 

NvMber. 

68.644 

8,250 

1.830 

1.816 

118 

48,228 

1,681 

8,566 

•2,146 

208 

Number. 

118,242 

7,276 

""a,"842' 

1 240 

46,616 

2,409 

2,840 

992 

901 

Number. 

124,317 

9,744 

207 

2,098 

1,297 

88.941 

1,978 

4,668 

1.264 

1,218 

Number. 
61,876 

Number. 

67.018 

9.078 

iw 

Number. 

160.686 

18,671 

823 

8o<^aad.^ ^ 

Gemumy. 

Bel^im^ „ 

7*n«oe.M.... ............ ........     ..  X 

110 

84,608 

1,631 

798 
266 

Cu\m 

20.784 

1,174 

8.821 

1.812 

678 

8,016 
1,163 
8,476 

198 

Mtish  West  Indies  and  Hondmas 

nninlnl^^fCi^Qllflll 

Mexico™.    :           

Otlieir  ooontries.  •■•••••■■■.••.•••••••■•. 

TWH 

186.720 

182,766 

186,707 

106,110 

]H4a 

190.618 

The  imports  of  domestic  animals  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  in 
numbers  and  value,  are  thus  reported  in  the  official  statistics  of  the 
customs: 


stock. 

Nnmber. 

Value. 

Cattle 

90.769 

45,610 

298,275 

8,108,781 

8,72^634 

W]^890 

Hones — - 

Sheep «. .• 

They  are  introduced  mainly  for  improvement  of  breeds.  Those  that 
pay  duty  are  stockers,  or  young  cattle,  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

The  dutiable  imports  of  horses  were  also  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
mainly,  46  coming  from  Oreat  Britain,  59  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
26  from  Cuba,  and  only  6  from  other  countries. 
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The  dutiable  sheep  imported  also  came  from  Canada,  except  5,099 
from  Mexico,  and  a  few  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  average  value  of  imports  were : 


stock. 

Fiee. 

Dntiabla. 

Cattle  ..-.* 

~-.- 

56.31 

121.10 

16.84 

18.61 

Hones. ..••.......•.. 

6S.38 

Sheep ; 

2.78 

The  aggregate  of  duty-free  cattle  may  leave  a  false  impression  if  bb- 
Bumed  to  represent  superior  blood  introduced  to  improve  the  breed  of 
American  cattle.  It  is  41,021,  of  which  29,592  are  from  Mexico,  and 
worth  only  $14.13,  while  the  remainder,  11,429  animals,  were  entered 
at  the  Talue  of  $1,891,846,  or  $165.53  per  head.  It  may  be  deemed  a 
vlolatic^  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  tibie  cheap 
cattle  of  Mexico:  by  the  introduction  of  cows  "for  breeding  purposes," 
to  get  cheap  oalvef  for  Tanch-stocking  by  cross-breeding  with  better 
stock. 

The  horses  come  mainly  from  Canada  and  France.  The  importation 
from  the  latter  country  is  mainly  iN^ormans  or  Percherons.  More  than 
half  are  from  Mexico,  valued  at  little  more  than  $8  per  head.  These  are 
for  "  breeding  purposes,"  but  not  for  improvement  of  our  horses ;  they 
are  bought  because  they  are  cheap,  to  be  bred  up  into  better  blood  and 
greater  value. 

The  principal  sources  of  these  supplies  are  as  follows: 


GaMle. 

Honet. 

8h«,. 

VnmlMr. 

Talne. 

iriimta>. 

Value. 

Number. 

Taloie. 

wU^lJUlu  ■•■■••■•■•■■  •■»•■■  ■•■■■■•«•■■■>• 

645 

121 

80,592 

^1S 

147,785 

9,512 

967 

814, 910 

33.625 

773,209 

13,218 

418,194 

196.325 

2,800 

54 

,«. 

872 

418 

5,188 

647.226 
666,216 
238 
162,123 
146.669 
1,183,101 

104 

5 

98 

$11,330 
2^200 
4.150 

Dominion  of  CanadA...**-..*— — «.— > 

2,'684 

120 

1,41)6 

81, 005 

AiiBtraiUaiA 

24,155 

HexJ0o .^ «^..*....... 

11,224 

82.066 

1,118 

U 

•,918 

"■*"*■■  "^^ 

Totftl  •■•••«•■••»»■■«■«••••••««•«•• 

41,021 

2.809,950 

18,271 

2,212,691 

4,427 

74,566 

PEOPOETION  OP  BEEEDS  IMPOETED. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department 
show  the  breed  of  all  animals  imported,  and  the  residence  of  the  im- 
porter to  whom  the  permit  is  given.  In  the  five  months  from  July  1.  to 
December  1, 1884,  there  were  1,688  animals  received  in  quarantine  under 
permits  to  persons  in  thirteen  States.  Much  the  larger  portion  are  the 
dairy  breeds,  1,235  Holsteins,  and  198  Jerseys.  The  former  were  all 
credited  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States^xcept  76  to  Kentucky,  43 
to  Oalifomia,  35  to  Mississippi,  and  7  to  Wisconsin.  There  were  92 
Galloways,  70  Herefords,  and  72  Guernseys.    The  country  is  so  well 
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supplied  with  Sliort-homs  that  importation  of  2  only  are  reported.  The 
summary  of  tlie  record  is  as  follows : 


states. 


CalifortiiA 

Connectiout 

niinois 

Kentackr , 

Maryland 

Masaaclinsetta .  • . 

Misuaeippi 

Miasoan ^ 

jfewjeraey ,....» 

No-wTork 

PennaylTabU .«.. 

Tennesaee , 

Wiaoonaid 


20 


48 

100 


25 


76 


60 


297 
35 


72 


42 

601 
34 


n 


Total.. 


198 


72 


1,235 


U 


48 

100 

20 

76 

25 

890 

85 

60 

63 

670 

190 

U 

7 


*  Trom  Iteotlaad^-idMtllurttofl  ulaunnk 


CORN. 


BOMSSTIO  CONSUMFTION* 

The  rate  of  consumption  of  com  differs  in  accordance  with  its  noes 
and  with  climate.  If  u^ed  for  meat-making,  it  is  consumed  as  early  as 
possible  before  the  severity  of  winter  weather  interferes  wi&  &ttening« 
That  fed  to  hogs  is  thus  disposed  of  mainly  before  Ohristmas.  When 
used  mainly  for  feeding  work  animals,  as  in  the  South,  it  is  fed  through- 
out  the  year,  and  the  season  of  hardest  work  is  the  planting  season, 
from  M^rch  to  July.  Hence  it  is  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  supply 
has  been  used  or  sold  in  the  West  by  the  1st  of  March,  while  in  the 
South  nearly  half  is  still  on  hand  at  that  date. 

The  investigation  of  March,  1883,  showed  a  reduction  of  stock  on 
hand  of  40,000,000  bushels  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  IllinoiSi  and 
Iowa,  as  compared  with  the  stock  of  the  previous  March.  The  total 
difference  in  the  aggregate  i^cks  of  the  two  seasons  for  the  whole 
country  was  75,000,000  bushels,  while  the  difference  in  the  production  of 
the  two  years  was  66,000,000  bushels.  The  feeding  value  of  the  crop 
of  1883  was  less,  and  its  consumption  was  therefore  greater,  despite 
the  economy  enforced  by  higher  prices.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
seasons  is  thus  compared: 


Stock  MhMidManlil- 

Secttou. 

U86L 

1884. 

Bo^heli. 

OSBt. 

Boahflla. 

Per 

cent 

Iflddle .*•.• 

Southein ..i^.-mmi.. 

Weatem ....•••.•••••... 

Pacific .^.. ^ ... 

Kovada,  Colondo,  sdd  Tanltoiiei ^...•...-^.. 

1,888,701 

9,897,888 

171.651,062 

881,600,606 

785,784 

8,282,662 

89i8 
87.4 
43.6 
33.8 
25.4 
85.0 

8,843,890 

21,890,706 

187  9^2;  080 

846,771,467 

760,128 

2,036,281 

88.8 
8L8 
41.4 
80.7 
29.8 
29.8 

Xotol  .• ^ ^ ... 

687,465,948 

86L8 

612,224,008 

88.0 
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The  statement  by  individual  States  is  as  follows: 

CORN. 


states  and  Ter- 
litories. 


Product  in 
1883. 


Stook  on  hand 
MAToh  1,1884. 


Ketatned  for  county 
oonsomption. 


Diatribation  be- 
yond county  lines. 


po^. 


Haine 

Kew  Hampdiire . 

Vennont 

MaBsaohnsetta . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

No^  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina... 


Florid 
Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas . ....... 

Tennessee 

WestVirsiniA... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana  ....•••••  • 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Califomia 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado......... 

Arisona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

VUh 

Washington 


BtiMhdi. 

1,308,600 
1,817,300 
2,0311,100 
414.300 
1.710,000 
17,512,700 
ii,  71^100 
37.  gS7,  40O 
a.  ft22,  200 
](},2S  1,200 
2fl,  f^e^  700 
28^  «il2,  200 
11,107,800 

24,  Otfi,  UQQ 

a,  3m>,  2O0 

2fi,  im  300 

25,  257, 100- 

m,  14^.  :^o0 
^^0. 4r>a,  60O 

04,  2:^!*.  000 
I4,^]^,0«tt 

71$,  201,  aw 
iz,  om,  000 

21,  iU,  300 

06,  im,  ooo 
3oa,  rm,  &oo 

23,  57&,  50O 
15p  124,  SOO 

i«t&,e2a<)00 

1111,056,000 

172.800,(100 

101,278,000 

S,4&t,  iOO 

129,300 

21,100 

582,100 

54.700 

4»  915, 055 

82,500 

10,040 

930,100 

280,100 

61,400 


Buihelt. 

898,286 

506,845 

636,055 

632, 1?1 

12H,  433 

547,  ^OQ 

4,903,  :>fiG 

4,177,463 

11,88^7,220 

1,45 J,  4^^ 

7,150,  Vi8 

11,55,%U1 

12,887.547 

8,887,7^ 

10,835,678 

1,49,^64S 

12,047.078 

10,607.{ig2 

4,727,  <ne 

25^889.  U88 

12, 182.  «MH> 

25,  im.  000 

4, 28;^, -^00 

24, 242.  5S8 

15^447.t?a0 

8,42;-J»6g 

28, 680.  i>00 

•l,ll,r«5 

8.58,  Re« 

2,722.404 

40,710,960 

48,49€,  500 

72, 670,  :i78 

41,524,:t43 

781+,  440 

2o,CI88 

:J,  79R 

186,335 

10,145 

1,474.514 


8,715 

260,428 

70,025 

18,420 


Total 1,551,066^895    512,224,003 


P.et 
37 
87 
35 
31 
31 
32 
28 
43 
80 
38 
44 
43 
48 
85 
42 
44 
46 
42 
86 
41 
40 
40 
80 
81 
21 
16 
80 
80 
15 
18 
24 
30 
42 
41 
80 
16 
18 
35 
35 
30 


l,ii!.2,172 
3,351,815 
1, 7m,  127 
2,  Ort»,  100 
4H300 
1,710,000 

37. 1(]2,446 
■^  4S2;  i87 

3^t,O71,fl60 
2,f»81,316 

12,  li^a,400 
2:^,1544,456 
2:-,  8?2,  080 
10,  f2tt5,644 
2H,  33fi,  M6 

3, 19S,  248 
L;5,  141.728 
24,  7&1,  058 

u,imooo 

^^3.  042,  g92 
2  b,  U33.  075 
ri2. 04  d.  790 

13,  ir.0,480 
^\  t]>l^,  512 

m,  9:i^,  000 

10.271  070 
7ti,  4Lf6i  000 
1:K>,  1102,  010 
Zi,  107. 714 

14,  ^22. 304 
15<5,ori8,fl80 
137.  4^>e,  750 

77,  7f50,  405 

59.  7f4,  551* 

2,207,616 

125.421 

18,990 

441.648 

54.700 

4,767,608 

82,500 

9,538 

837,090 

285,284 

49,120 


1,287,061,971     79.8 


P.cL 

99 

99 

99 
100 
100 
100 

98 

87 

90 

78 

75 

88 

90 

98 

94 

94 

96 

98 
100 

84 

95 

81 

92 

84 

91 

90 

80 

74 

98 

98 

92 

85 

45 

60 

98 

97 

90 

88 
100 

97 


Biukdi. 
10,628 
18,685 
18,178 


^&a,254 
1, 2&2,  &63 
3  ::  85,  740 

f  40, 884 
4. 1162,  .SOO 

2.  %y,  220 
222, 1,66 

1,  471?,  L«4 
^tn,  QS2 

1,047,^72 
505, 118 


10, 103;  406 
l,522,i26 
12,  200,  210 

ij4a,5ao 

12,  512.  288 

tE.  im.  400 

2. 141,  280 

10, 124,  000 

52, 0B4. 490 

471,  588 

^496 

1,1.  D70, 320 

24,  24S,  250 

05,040,496 

41,624,849 

197,184 

^879 

2,110 

90,457 


147,462 


502 
98;  010 
44,816 
12,280 


814^094,924 


P.CL 
1 
1 

1 


P.eL 


4 

6 

3 

11 


10 
4 
7 
8 
4 
5 
8 
8 
7 

10 
7 
9 
6 

13 


14 


20.2 


The  different  divisions  of  country  share  as  foHows  in  the  above  dis- 
tribution : 


Sectiona. 

Crop  of  1883. 

Stock  on  hand 
March  1,1884. 

Betained  for  county 
consmnption. 

Distribntion  beyond 
connty  lines. 

New  Knffland 

BuihOt. 

8,412.000 

68,907,400 

888,873,800 

1,180,942,500 

2,694,100 

6,887,096 

BuAOt. 
2,848,890 
31,890.705 
137,922,081 
846,771,467 
760,128 

2,086,882 

P.CL 
88.8 
8Le 
4L4 
80.7 
20.3 

39.8 

BushOt. 

8,809,514 

62,667,559 

295,926,817 

861,259,076 

2,893.037 

6,446.468 

Pet 
99.5 
90.9 
88.8 
76.2 
92.3 

94.8 

BuAdt, 

42,486 

6,239^841 

87,447,488 

201,008 

890,627 

P.cfc 
0.5 

Middle.. 

9l1 

Sonthem 

11.3 

Western 

23.8 

Pacific 

Nevada,  Colorado^  and 
Territories 

7.8 
5.7 

Total 

1.551,066,885 

512,224,008 

83.0 

1,287,061,971 

78.8 

814,004,924 

2a2 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction  of  farm  stocks  as  compared  with 
March,  1883,  is  very  heavy  in  the  northern  belt  of  States — ^from  Few 
York  to  Minnesota.    In  the  surplus-corn  States,  the  seven  from  Ohio  to 
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Kansas,  inclusive,  from  which  comes  the  corn  of  commercial  distribu- 
tion, the  difference  in  quantity  on  hand  is  not  very  heavy,  while  Ohio 
is  credited  with  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  in  March,  1883,  and 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  well  as  Iowa,  have  reduced  stocks ;  the  increase 
in  Kansas  is  25,000,000  bushels.  As  most  of  the  commercial  com  in 
recent  years  has  come  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  effect  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  surplus  is  to  cheapen  the  price.  So  we  see  that 
Ko.  2  mixed  was  quoted  in  Ohicag^o  on  the  1st  of  March  at  53  cents,  and 
in  March  of  1883  at  56  cents  ^  in  Cincinnati,  52  and  56,  respectively. 
In  Saint  Louis  the  prices  were  lower,  49  to  53.  In  Kansas  City,  near 
the  heart  of  the  supply,  the  price  is  5  cents  lower  than  in  March,  1883 — 
40  cents  instead  of  46. 

In  studying  crop  returns  the  ever-recurrin|;  error  of  statisticians,  for 
every  man  is  his  own  statistician  nowadays,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
crop  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  what  appears  under  his  own  local 
horizon.  The  Michigan  man  therefore  thinks  there  is  no  sound  com  in 
the  country ;  the  Kansas  man  may  naturally  assume  that  the  last  was 
one  of  the  greatest  crops  of  record.  The  following  statement  shows 
what  the  estimates  of  the  two  years  make  tiie  stock  of  March  in  the 
corn-surplus  States: 


*           »    -V'     • 

Stock  on  band  March  1- 

Stitet. 

1888. 

1884. 

Boflhcls. 

Par  cent 

Bnahela. 

■Pep  cent. 

87,062,568 
88,684.848 
07,464,683 
62,646,280 
51,  on,  100 
47,669,868 
85,465,626 

29 

86 
87 
80 
30 
83 
43 

15,447,600 
28,686,000 
61,118,506 
40,710,060 
48^496,500 
72,676,878 
41,524,349 

21 
30 

ininota 

30 
24 

30 

NSiSSiiv;;;:;:;.'-:;:/;;-^^^^^^^ 

42 

41 

Total ^ 

820,018,083 

83 

808,665.382 

31.6 

Prices  of  com  tell  the  trae  story  of  supply.  In  March,  1881,  the 
price  in  Ohicago  was  37  cents  when  these  seven  States  had  a  stock  of 
413,000,000  bushels  remaining.  But  in  March,  1882,  after  the  disas- 
trous fiulure  of  1881,  the  price  was  60  cents,  with  a  stock  of  200,000,000 
bushels.  In  March,  1884,  the  price  was  53  cents,,  showing  that  the 
quantity,  in  view  of  the  poor  quality  of  a  lai^e  proportion  of  unmer- 
chantable grain,  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  stocks  of  March,  1882, 
after  the  crop  failure  of  1881. 

PBOPOSTION  MEBOHANTABLS. 

It  is  proper  to  place  on  record  the  fSftct  that  the  proportion  of  imma- 
ture corn  was  twice  as  large  as  usual.  The  frosts  of  September,  1883, 
played  havoc  with  the  com  of  the  northern  belt,  a  condensed  statement 
of  tiie  results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  following  table  of  quantities 
of  merchantable  and  unmerchantable  com.  In  no  State  is  the  crop  of 
any  year  perfect. .  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  immature  growth, 
the  result  of  drought,  floods,  impoverished  soil,  bad  cultivation  or  no 
cultivation.  In  northern  regions  there  is  always  some  loss  of  late- 
planted  com  from  frosts.    The  proportion  of  the  crop  of  1883  reported 
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merchantable  was  three-fifUis  of  the  whole;  the  proportion  in  an  aver 
age  year  is  foar-fifths.    In  the  March  report  it  was  said: 

The  extent  of  this  disaster  by  frost  is  so  sweeping  that  the  aggregate  of  sonnd 
com  woold  not  be  materially  lessened  if  all  in  the  northern  belt  of  States  should  be 
counted  unmerchantable.  In  Maine,  New  Hampdiire,  Vermont,  New  York«  Bfichi- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota  the  merchantable  amounts  to  only  21,000^000  bushels.  If 
all  should  be  called  unsound  it  would  still  leave  the  aggregate  91^000,000.  So  se- 
vere is  the  damage  that  the  great  com  States^  Illinols,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
which  pioduce  more  than  a  t^ird  of  the  national  crop,  only  report  35  per  cent,  of  eocmd 
com.  If  we  should  say  that  not  a  bushel  of  sound  com  was  grown  nortb  of  Ohio 
River,  from  the  Alle^henies  to  the  Missouri,  the  aggregate  would  still  be  723,000,000 
bushels  merchantab^. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  is  shown  by  the  price,  the  nnmerchaatahfe 
averagiiig  27  J2j  the  merchantable  51.4,  cents  per  bushel.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  statement  that  five-sixths  of  all  the  damaged  corn  ia  foond 
north  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  and  west  of  Pennsylvania. 


IC^rchaDtaUa* 


ITnmerQhantablA. 


StateB  and  TfliTitoiies. 


Bnahelt. 


Pri«e 

per 

biiaheL 


Valne. 


Bnihcils. 


Frke 

per 


Yslia. 


Halno 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

MaAsaohnsetta  ... 

Rhode  Ifiliaid 

Connecticat 

New  York , 

New  Jeceey....^ 
Pennsylvama  .... 

Delaware 

Maryland •, 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida — ... 

Alabama. «•.■..  .4 

Mississippi , 

Loulaisna  .....>••. 

Texas 

Arkansas  .....^, 

Tennessee , 

West  Virginia.--, 

Kentneky., 

Ohio 

Michigan......-., 

Indiana ......—., 

niinois 

Wisconsin  —m.., 
Minnesota  .—.... 

Iowa , 

MiSBOUi. ........ 

Kansas , 

Nebraska , 

California , 

Oregon ., 

Nevada •••, 

Colorado  ...••..., 

Arisona •«» 

Dakota , 

Mffnt'Wia  ....••••( 

New  Mexico , 

Utah 

Waahington , 


609.564 

090,005 

1, 108, 553 

1,427,870 

«r  /^ 

l,28v    .00 

a,  t2:«  345 

7.671  iC9 

30, 06  L.  122 

3,47-  .«2 

13,00\;^ 

18,80%<i90 

22, 87".  ''16 

9,907,4120 

21,90m51 

8, 09 1.  ^72 

22, 62-,  38 

28,  SSn  r.82 

11, 817,  .40 

57,46:^.188 

26, 19-.  :JdO 

57,19m  510 

8. 88 J.  J80 

64, 12  r^  476 

27,952,^00 

8,854.LU 

46,858,800 

78, 36.%  140 

4, 008, 481 

2,419,968 

44,103,540 

96,093,000 

158,976,628 

67,856,863 

2, 267, 616 

106, 026 

16,880 

441,648 

43,760 

1,867,721 

ej727 

734,779 

224,080 

40,120 


$0  83 
85 
.  82 
70 
85 
75 
71 
65 
66 
65 
57 
68 
88 
85 
69 
80 
76 
77 
73 
65 
63 
61 
68 
48 
58 
60 
48 
43 
54 
48 
41 
42 
85 
29 
92 
81 
80 
90 
120 
74 
125 
72 
78 
96 


v: 


■  .56, 738 

-10, 154 

1109,013 

127,632 

V  78, 202 

L'Bl,  875 

::51,906 

;^88,704 

./i2, 519 

Ea3,011 

a0,647 

799,601 

1   .  .75,830 

-.497,467 

17,  .26,621 

-.783,945 

17  117,896 

I?,j'92,180 

A  fi26, 804 

:^7,  ^i51,036 

115, '.01,332 

34.^^86,211 

C,«i26,850 

:iO.  780,228 

HX -12,624 

-«,:^  12, 528 

L%  4  BO,  824 

:^I,r.|6»150 

-MH580 

1JB1,585 

19. 082,451 

40. 787, 060 

^\  €41,  890 

1^.078,490 

1\  096, 207 

85,881 

13,504 

^97,470 

52,512 

1,382,114 

6,409 

529.041 

168,678 

M,664 


•85,900,641        61.4      480,785,048 


393.236 

10  45 

309. 495 

43 

708, 747 

41 

611, 730 

85 

87,603 

42 

427,500 

35 

ll,883,25f» 
2,040,m 

80 

30 

17,792,978 

31 

840,998 

40 

3,250,240 

28 

8,060,610 

85 

6,812.284 

44 

1,110,780 

48 

2,707,749 

42 

805,028 

89 

0,666,602 

47 

2,020,668 

47 

1,313,060 

48 

6,688.167 

41 

4.263.010 

32 

7,068,490 

28 

6.431,720 

36 

14,076,824 

28 

46,607,200 

23 

17.658,006 

29 

48,766,200 

26 

130.423,360 

28 

10,670,810 

28 

12.704,882 

23 

26.525,460 

25 

64,662.000 

27 

13,824.072 

26 

08,422,037 

21 

107.184 

07 

23,274 

60 

4.220 

60 

00,457 

^ 

10,940 

96 

8,047,334 

29 

8,310 

66 

195,321 

87 

56,020 

42 

12^280 

60 

05,183,854 


?IT«,056 
I5S,883 
Cfla,686 
^14,105 

sa,64i 

Ue,625 
;i  414. 976 

G12. 051 
5,:>15,823 

137.690 

010,067 
1',  ^p213 
2,7n,«B6 

53S.174 
1, 137,255 

U»,8I2 
1,710,266 

&IO,667 

630,269 
%  330, 098 
1,384.451 
1,  r»7&,l77 
1,1>55,419 
L^,M1»371 
ll^  480.656 
:k  091^916 

iz,  ni%tS2 
3^;.  fdSLoa 

^  470,020 
2.9^111 

SI.  moos 

17  4Sh7«0 

:l.4^018 

7,  Olfi,  028 

13%  US 

1:^.064 

:^.iio 

10,300 
083,727 

1,696 
72.260 
^,§28 

6.140 


27.0    lS7,On,601 


WHEAT  ON  SAin>« 

The  crop  of  1883  was  £K>  small  that  especial  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  retains  of  stock  on  hand  in  March,  in  comparison  with  similar  inves- 
tigations in  former  years.    The  returns  estimate  wheat  in  the  lands 
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of  fanners,  and  not  in  grain-elevators.    They  showed  a  reduction  of 
24,000,000  bushels  in  quantity,  though  the  percentage  of  the  crop  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the  previour>  year's  remainder  of  the  largest  crop 
of  1882. 
The  statement  by  groups  of  States  is  as  follows: 


Sections. 

Crop  of  1883. 

Stock  on  hand 
March  1,  1884. 

Consumed  in  connty 
where  p^wn. 

Shipped  ont  of  the 
oonnty. 

New  Sneland  .•.•■••• . 

1,20'^  700 

31.yjd,300 

38.t5fc,900 

27^,,  411, 000 

119,444,406 

25,303,200 

B\uht\i. 

504,841 
10, 715, 214 
9,^60.380 
81,336,149 
10,948.088 

5,968,840 

FwtL 
41.9 
34.4 
25.5 
29.6 
22.1 

23.4 

BwikAM. 
1,194,020 
18, 910, 643 
22,226,«74 
111,007,314 
13,380,440 

8,932,694 

99.2 
60.8 
57.5 
40.5 
27.1 

35.3 

9.680 
g,m,667 
W,  457, 226 
163,403,686 
86,063.960 

16,370,506 

00.8 

Middle.:. 

30.2 

Southern  .....•.>■■•••. 

42.5 

Korthwestem 

Paciflo .              

59.5 
72.9 

Golorada,  Dakota,  and 
Territories... 

64.7 

Total 

420,154,500 

119, 273, 012 

28.4 

175»630,785 

4L4 

244,503,715 

58.2 

_  .^^ 

The  wheat  on  hand  in  March  and  the  previous  j&q^  crops  are  thus 
reported: 


Date. 

Crop. 

Stock  on  hand. 

Marriii  1, 1884 ,..•. 

421,000,000 
604.000.000 
383,000,000 
<i98, 000,600 

119,000,000 

14S,000,'000 

March  1  1861 ..... .v^... 

06,090,000 
115^660,000 

The  statement  of  stock  on  hand,  and  also  the  proportion  usually  con- 
sumed or  manufactured  in  the  county,  and  that  shipped  out  of  the 
county  is  given  as  follows: 


cropofiaaa. 

stock  on  hsnd  Maxtsh 

i,iee4. 

CiJUSTim^d  In 
county  wh^xt 

dipped  froai 
iMnnty  whero 

Kflisfi .,-*.**-., 

ttU.SOO 

]«1,7<J0 

353,700 

19.700 

BmM\^. 
215, 005 

1^324 
B,lCf7 

Tm4L 

35 
47 
52 
31 

(W^,  157 

ISI,  7tXI 

350,  UJ3 

19,700 

fi,143 

TTow  Hampmhlix]  ....... .....<......« 

Venn<nit ..........*.......,.-. 

S,537 

IkfjflAAfieilinAPhtjl  -,,--„,,^^,„^- -^^ 

KboJn  Inland.. 

IJcUJQBCtlCUt  -«..««  m.*..«....».ii«^i>#* 

34.300 
8.lKtf..200 
2,  0S3.  flOO 
20.  043,  S[(0 
a6G.7U0 
7.  577.  OOO 
a.  852,800 
4,  230.  BOO 
1.130,200 
2,574,000 

14.406 
a.  802, 672 

630,5^ 
7t  015,  330 

270.676 
%,  045, 700 
2.  0O4,  072 
1.3JI,5I8 

340.  8G0 

609.474 

42 
3tS 

m 

27 
24 
51 
30 
26 

34,300 
4,S21J20 
1,4*5,  793 
12,  ^t%  718 
377, 013 
2,045.  7 IW 
:?.  ail.  1:^0 
li,  553.  §72 
].llS,47fl 
2,137,167 

JJuTT  Ycrl!  .*.* ................... 

3,314,030 

577;  eos 

7, 817, 062 

569,087 

5,531,210 

5^011,680 

(176,923 

22.724 

Jfcw  Jertti'T  .^  .-„  .<_-.-.>___--  -*^-  ta. 

Delawal^ .* 

Maryiwid 

If  ortb  Cflraiintt, ...... ?!.'...!.. 

iRatith CaraUiia  ...... .^.. ....*.•*.*. ^ 

Ot?orgiia  ............................... 

437,733 

fidriBit 

Alal>aioii.-i^.---,...'i--..«..#..*...fl.^ 

1.437,500 
247,500 

373,750 
4»,500 

26 
20 

1,  38<J,  000 
245,025 

57,500 

MJsalsaippi 

3,475 

T ^9  1  3  KI  HtllL   .  ,,_,,  ......._._..  «— ■  .-■... 

Texna  .  ......--.....^i.......-,)..»-...-.ii 

1301.000 
l,4ia,400 
7,408.800 
4,237.000 
f+,G12.DO0 

25,011,000 
2«,447.i?0O 

2:2,ir-a.ooo 

19,  MM.  wo 
33.77J.2O0 
27,518.^00 
23,«lfl,300 

BS9.230 
207.444 
1,  779, 112 
1.277. 100 
1,  922,  520 
7.  500,  360 
<^  752,  970 
7,  396, 42S 
4, 130,  OOO 
7,  449,  mi 
13,509,2fiO 
0,350,392 
5.716.632 

3a 

21 
24 
30 
20 
29 
27 

20 
3B 
40 
34 
24 

3.183,740 
1,373,  Ma 
3.a^/l,57e 

:!.»:i7,^0 

4.325,^0 

\K  5rr,  <j»o 

8.  m\  520 
Y\  Sly.  IG4 
%  524, 500 
7,  2;'^.  813 
9,l]fl.7M 
1%  535,  34* 
9,527.730 

1,111^260 

4Jt,4SQ 

8,556,234 

t,si9»ao 

S^286,»30 
16,806,920 

A  rk A  n ABA  -    . 

TiatintHaee  .-............*-.»...,..*■ 

WentViiTfiiiltt..... 

Sentticky  i^. . ....  ....*.»....... ...... 

Oiila  .„... , .-,*-,-. 

MichtfittD , 

17,007,460 

InJia^iu ..^ 

Ulinoia.. ..,, 

17,637,63fi 
12,IEi5,500 

wisoonfllu  , ^....... .... . * 

12.  351,  087 

ICinafisoia  .-... .„,.- 

24,654.430 

7,  9a),  tss 

IClstourl  ........•^..^.pq^........^.. 

H 191, 580 
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States  and  Territories. 

Crop  of  1883. 

3tookonhandMaroh 
1,1884. 

Consumed  in 

county  where 

grown. 

Shipped  from 
oonnty  where 

Kansas 

BusKOi. 
26. 851, 100 
27,481,300 
36,322,000 
13,122,400 
99.200 
2,394.000 

^«Asb. 
8.823,841 
7.694,764 
8, 717;  280 
2, 220, 80S 
26.784 
790,020 

Per.eL 

31 

28 
-  24 

17 

27 

33 

SuthOt. 

9,397,885 

10,992,520 

9,443.720 

3,936,720 

77,376 

909,720 

17.453,215 

18,488.780 

26^878,280 

9. 185, 680 

Nebraska 

California 

Orecon....... 

Nevada 

21.834 

Colorado 

1.484,280 

Axizouk 

Dakota 

16,128,000 

8.886,880 

21 

3,709,440 

12.418,560 

Idalio 

Montana 

942,000 

977,900 

1,579,400 

8,182,700 

254,840 
244,475 
478,820 
732,021 

27 
25 
30 
23 

4231900 

811.657 

931,846 

2,068.755 

518,100 

New  Mexico 

166,243 

XTtah 

647,554 

Washington.... 

1.113,945 

Wyominir  T,..,,  ......r... ......... 

Indian  Territory 

Total 

420,154,500 

119,273,012 

28.4 

176,650,785 

244^503,715 

^<  Oonsnmed  in  the  county '^  includes  all  flour  made  in  the  country 
where  the  wheat  is  grown,  whether  for  home  use  or  shipment  el»^ 
where, 

PBOPOSTION  OF  aSADES. 

An  examination  of  the  inspection  records  of  wheat  in  the  principal 
cities  shows  that  very  little  grades  as  No.  1,  so  that  practically  TSo.  2  is 
the  highest  grade.  As  is  well  known,  No.  2  is  the  standard  grade  for 
quotations  of  prices  of  wheat. 

A  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  Ohicago  inspection,  as  given 
below,  shows  that  in  Ave  years  but  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  winter  and  3.1 
of  spring  was  classed  as  Ko.  1,  while  64  per  cent,  of  winter  and  52.6  of 
spring  was  graded  No.  2.  There  was  8.4  per  cent  of  winter  below  Ko. 
3  and  12.6  per  cent,  of  spring. 

The  record  shows  also  that  three-fourths  of  the  receipts  at  Ohicago 
are  of  spring  wheat.  The  proportion  of  all  the  lower  grades  is  much 
greater  in  spring  than  in  winter  wheat,  a  result  of  the  primitive  and 
negligent  style  of  cultivation  in  vogue  in  the  districts  where  all-wheat 
fEunning  is  practiced. 

Only  55.7  percent,  of  the  spring  wheat  of  Chicago,  between  1878  and 
1882,  parsed  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  while  67.9  per  cent,  of  the  winter  wheat 
was  classed  in  those  grades,  a  difference  of  more  than  one-flfthin  &vor 
of  winter  wheat 

The  following  is  a  record  of  receipts,  by  car  loads,  for  Ave  years : 


Grades. 

187& 

1879. 

1888. 

188L 

1882: 

▲reimgtt  for 
five  years. 

Cm. 

Per 

oent 

Cart. 

Per 
cent 

Cars. 

Per 
«ent 

Cars. 

Per 

cent. 

Can. 

Per 

cent. 

Can. 

Per 

Winter: 

No.l 

No.  2 

Na3 

BelowS.... 

'«: 

Iira2 

Na8 

Below  3.... 

888 

10,342 

1594 

432 

6,347 
24,648 
1^155 

7,187 

67 
78 
12 
3.3 

11.9 
46.2 
28.4 
13.5 

697 
7,703 
3,302 

880 

62 
34,073 
26.945 
8,604 

4.8 
6L9 
26.6 

6.7 

0.1 
48.9 
88.7 
12.3 

198 
8,567 
4.297 
1,181 

82 
26,660 

1.4 

6ai 

30.2 
&3 

0.2 
66.6 
23.5 

9i8 

4 
651 
874 
570 

25 
17.892 
8.802 
4,503 

0.2 
81.0 
4L6 
27.2 

0.1 
67.8 
28.2 
14.4 

991 
17,081 
6,837 
2,856 

264 

10,819 

7,960 

2r886 

8.6 
62.6 
2B.8 
10.5 

L2 
48.2 
87.1 
13.6 

536 
8.888 
8,281 
1,173 

1,856 
22.718 
1^667 

6.420 

S.9 
M.0 
28.7 

&4 

a.1 

S2.6 
SL7 

12.  < 

Total  cars. 

66,593 

82,116 

64,837 

83,321 

48,683 

...... 

87,600 

Winter 

Spring........ 

13,256 
63,837 

19.9 
80.1 

12,432 
09.684 

15.1 
84.9 

14,248 
40,094 

26.2 
73.8 

2,099 
31,222 

6.8 
93.7 

27,214 
21,419 

56.0 
44.0 

I8,84» 
48,151 

24.t 
75.7 
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The  Saint  Loais  inspection,  for  fonr  years,  make^  the  quality  of  the 
last  year's  receipts  about  the  same  as  in  1880  and  1881,  bat  much  lower 
than  in  1882.    The  following  table  gives  the  record : 

Inspection  hy  grades  of  wheat  in  Saint  Louis, 


GndeB. 

1880. 

188t 

1882. 

TeHjaonthB 
ort883. 

Cam. 

Per 

cent 

Can. 

Per 
cent 

Can. 

Per 

cent 

Can. 

Per 
cent 

Bed  winter: 
N«i8  .— 

ie,068 
9,484 
3.640 
1,370 

53.6 
81.0 
ILO 
4.5 

10.820 
4,276 
2,100 
1.043 

59.3 
23.5 
11.5 
5.7 

20,440 
4  533 
1.423 
1,401 

73.5 

1&3 

5.1 

5.1 

8,964 
4,364 
1,534 
1,867 

53  6 

Ko.3 

26  1 

Na4  winter 

9  2 

Below  4 

11  1 

Total 

80,5«2 

18,239 

27,797 

16,729 

...... 

Bed  winter 

25,553 
5,010 

83.4 
16w6 

15,006 
3,143 

82.8 
17.2 

24,978 
2,824 

89.8 
10.2 

13,328 
3,401 

70  7 

"Vfiater 

20  3 

The  DiBtroit  inspections  are  thus  reported,  for* the  receipts,  between 
July  1  and  November  1, 1883 : 


Grades. 


Ko.1 

No.  2 

No.8 

Bejected.. 
-^       ««d. 


Damage* 


Total. 


100.00 


This  gives  84  per  cent.  "Sob.  1  and  2,  a  better  showing  than  the  Chi- 
cago average  of  four  years.  Mr.  L.  M.  Miller  sends  the  estimates  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Trade  as  to  average  weight  of  wheat,  as  follows :  From 
1874  to  1876,  59  to  59}  pounds ;  1877  to  1880,  full  60 'pounds ;  1881,  59} 
to  59| ;  1882,  57}  to  58  pounds :  1883,  58}  pounds. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes  contributes  tne  following  relative  to- Michigan  wheat : 
In  leply  to  your  favor,  I  would  say  the  average  ran  of  white  wheat,  when  soond,  is 
GO  pounds  per  bushel.  For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  very  wide  difference 
in  weiffht  as  weU  as  quality  of  wheat,  owing  to  its  being  out  of  condition ;  1882  crop 
in  Mi^iigan  was  very  large  and  in  good  condition  up  to  harvesting,  when  the  con- 
tinuous rains  ruined  about  11,000,000  bushels  in  this  State,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  what  was  marketed  was  unsound,  grown,  and  light  weight.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred again  this  year  on  white  wheat,  while  the  small,  very  red  wheat,  unerown 
when  harvested,  wiU  weigh  fhnn  60  to  63  pounds  per  standard  measured  bushel. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sterling,  inspector  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
sends  the  following  statement  of  inspections  up  to  March,  which  shows 
but  35  per  cent,  of  No.  2  wheat. 


Grades. 


Can. 


Grades. 


Cars. 


State  white  wheat 

XTa  1  white  wheat 

No.  2  white  wheat 

No.  8  white  wheat 

No.  1  red  wheat 

No.  2  red  wheat ^ 

No.  8  red  wheat , 

Na  4  red  wheat , 

Mixed  wheat 

Unmerohaatable  wheat. 

No.  1 N.  W.  epring 

Na  2  N.  W.  spring 


8 

48 

34 

5 

204 

8,204 

8,638 

601 

13 

10 

1 


No.  8  N.  W.  spring . 

No.  2  spring 

No.  3  spring 

Bejected 

No.  eetb.  srade 

Str.  2  white  wheat . 
Str.  2  red  wheat ... 
Str.  8  red  wheat.... 
Str.  mixed 


2 

8 

17 

68 

1,833 

3 

184 

151 

1 


Total. 


8,816 
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Mr.  William  Wheatley,  secretaiy  of  the  Baltimore  Com  and  Floor  Ex- 
change, lepor.tB  that  choice  Fultz  and  long  beiiy  of  Western  Maryland 
will  weigh  C2  pounds  for  the  former  and  61  ponnds  for  the  latter ;  that 
the  South.^m  Maryland  wheat  will  weigh  59  pounds. 

The  M.aryland  Grange  Agency  reports  the  weight  of  wheat  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties :  No.  1,  62  to  64  pounds ;  No.  2  red  win- 
ter^ 60  pounds;  steamer  red  winter,  59  pounds.  Between  the  Potomac 
and  OhesapeaJ^e ;  No.  1,  60:  No.  2  red  winter,  58 ;  steamer  red  winter, 
66^ to  57.  For  the  Eastern  Shore:  No.  1,  60  to  62;  No.  2  red  winter, 
09  to  60 ;  steamer  red  winter,  58  to  59  pounds.  This  would  make  the 
average  about  60  pounds  for  the  State  crop. 

A  Maryland  miller,  J.  Olney  Norris,  makes  the  average  weight  of 
Miaryland  wheat  about  58  pounds  for  a  series  of  years.  The  western 
counties'  wheat  is  heavier  than  that  of  other  districts. 

WEIGHT    OP  WHEAT. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  wheat  harvested  in 
1883,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  a  series  of  years,  the  Depart- 
ment sent  inquiries  to  the  leading  millers,  grain  dealers  and  boards  of 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  its  State  agents,  asking 
the  average  weight  per  measured  bushel  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  average  weight  of  the  crop  of  1883.  The  correspondents  were  in- 
structed, in  making  their  estimates,  to  take  into  consideration  the  poor 
grades,  as  well  as  the  more  marketable  ones,  and  give  an  average  fiur 
aU.  . 

Betums  were  made,  not  only  from  the  great  wheat-growing  districts, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  carefully  compiled,  but 
there  is  room  only  for  a  few  points  in  the  investigation. 

The  State  agent  of  Connecticut,  T.  S.  (xold,  estimates  the  weight  of 
No.  1  at  60  pounds  and  No.  2  at  59,  and  claims  that  nearly  half  is  of  the 
first  grade.  The  New  York  agent,  F.  D.  Curtis,  admits  light  average 
weight,  placing  the  average  at  57  pounds.  GDhe  Millers'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  its  secretary,  Landis  Levan,  makes  the  average  60 
pounds. 

In  Virginia,  the  State  agent,  Mr.  Blanton,  thinks  the  average  weight 
of  the  crop  of  1883  was  60  pounds,  and  that  the  average  for  a  series  of 
years  would  be  less.  A.  M.  Call,  a  miller  of  Henrico  County,  estimates 
the  wheat  of  that  region  at  58  pounds,  or  59  when  well  cleaned,  but  that 
wheat  of  well-caltivated  fields  usually  makes  a  weight  of  62  to  63 
pounds  per  busheL  with  yields  of  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

W.  B.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Winchester,  estimate  for  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley 62  pounds  for  1883,  60  for  1882,  and  61  as  a  general  average. 

Andrew  Bowling,  a  miller  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  says  the 
crop  of  1883,  in  his  vicinity,  is  exceptionally  good,  and  thinks  it  will 
weigh  63  pounds. 

A.  A.  McAllister,  a  miller  of  Covington,  estimates  the  crop  of  1883 
at  62^  pounds,  and  for  five  years  past  61  pounds. 

The  State  agent'of  Georgia,  B.  J.  Bedding,  makes  the  State  average 
for  ten  years  between  54  and  55  pounds,  and  for  1883  between  56  and 
57  pouDds. 

The  president  of  a  Houston  (Texas)  milling  company,  D.  P.  Shephard, 
estimates  the  average  weight  of  the  crop  of  that  State  at  59  pounds  for 
each  of  five  years,  including  1883  j  68  for  four  years,  and  56  for  1874 
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The  average  would  be  a  little  lower  than  that  for  1883.    He  reporta  as 
foUows : 

Texas  wheat  is,  as  a  rale,  qtrite  heavv.  The  grain  is  small,  plnmp,  and  firm,  and 
frequently  weighs  63  ponnd^the  highest  in  my  experience  as  a  miller,  nine  years, 
beine  64  ponnds.  Mnch  allowance  should  be  made  tot  loose  and  careless  eultiyation 
and  LBbok  of  proper  care  after  catting;  also  for  want  of  proper  cleaning  when  it  comes 
to  the  market,  which  reduces  the  weight.  Wheat-growing  in  our  State  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  developm«it  will  be  slow,  owing  to  native  predilections  in  favor  of 
cotton,  which  can  be  grown  profitably  over  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  Yet  the 
capabilities  of  Texas,  especially  the  northern  half  of  her  territory,  are  vast,  and  tba 
quality  of  the  grain  superb.  The  Mediterranean  variety  seems  to  be  developing  into 
a  variety  peouBarly  suited  to  this  soil  and  climate,  and  quite  superior  to  the  original 
type. 

State  Agent  G.  E.  Bowman,  of  Kentucky,  estimates  the  crop  of  1S83 
at  58  pounds;  that  of  1881  at  60,  those  of  1880  and  1882  at  64  to  65 
pounds — ^the  best  on  record. 

W.  O.  Smith,  of  Louisville,  makes  the  weight  of  the  last  crop  57 
pounds ;  George  Denny  &  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  report  for  that  section  59 
to  60  pounds  in  1883. 

Secretary  W.  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Ohio,  places  the  average  for  a  series 
of  years  at  60  to  61  pounds,  and  that  of  the  last  crop  at  55. 

The  Akron  miller,  Ferdinand  Shoemaker,  makes  slightly  lower  esti- 
mates— 59  pounds  as  the  usual  average  and  56  for  the  last  crop. 

The  Toledo  inspections,  from  July  10  to  November  1,  amounted  to 
12,903  car  loads,  of  which  50  per  cent,  or  6,540  early  No.  2,  3,617  No.  3, 
with  three  times  as  much  of  No.  4  as  of  No.  1. 

The  Michigan  department  ^of  agriculture,  as  the  result  of  an  investi- 
gation, fix  the  average  at  56.4  pounds  per  bushel. 

Our  State  agent  of  Minnesota  makes  the  following  statement  in  his 
report: 

Since  my  letter  of  November  20  was  written  I  have  succeeded,  with  the  assifst'^inoe 
of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  intelligent  wheat  dealers,  in  finding  data  for  tbo  Infor- 
mation you  requested  about  the  average  weights  of  Minnesota  wheat  crops.  First,  he 
informed  me  that  my  method  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  crop  of  1882  wa^  wrong, 
because  I  made  up  my  average  from  the  minimum  weight  of  each  grade,  Wiiereas  the 
average  for  each  grade  approaches  much  more  nearly  the  maximum  v/eight.  He 
claims  that  the  avenge  for  the  crop  of  1882  was  58.52  pounds  per  bushel,  instead  of 
57.32,  as  I  made  it.  This  year's  crop,  according  to  his  estimate,  will  average  fuUy 
59.21  pounds  per  busheL    His  estimates  of  former  crops  are  as  fioUowkt : 

Pounds  per 
bvohei. 

Crop  of  1872,  average ••• •• .a •—..  57.94 

1873,  average • ^ 58.78 

1874,  average ••. , 57. 89 

1875,  average •••  •••••.••••••  .•••••  •••  , 58. 64 

1876,  average ••• ..•••..... 54.27 

1877,  average  ....  ••••••..•••.. • 59. 62^ 

1878,  average « 56. 81 

1879,  average • 55. 72 

1880,  average 58. 14 

1881,  average • • ^.  •••• 57. 76 

1882,  average .y.  58. 52 

1883,  average 59. 21 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  estimates  approximate  the  truth  very  closely,  as  they  are 
made  up  from  records  of  transactions  in  wheat  in  aU  parts  of  the  State. 

Oharles  A.  Pillsbury,  of  PUlsbury  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  thinks 
56  i)ounds  per  bushel  would  be  an  average  weight.  He  says,  "  A  cer- 
tain per  cent,  of  it  is  frost-bitten  and  somewhat  pinched,  and  the  wheat 
in  such  localties  is  lighter  on  this  account 
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J.  A.  Christian  &  Co.,  millers^  of  Minneapolis,  estimate  the  average 
of  1883  at  67  J  to  58  pounds. 

W.  P.  Brown,  of  the  Mazeppa  Mill  Company,  at  Bed  Wing,  Minn., 
says  the  wheat  of  that  vicinity  averages  5^  pounds,  and  that  in  1879  it 
was  but  "51,  while  in  1878  it  was  59  pounds.  The  crop  of  1883  is  the  best 
in  that  region. 

The  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  S.  H.  Seamans,  of 
Milwaukee,  says  the  Wisconsin  crop  is  better  than  for  six  years  past, 
and  he  averages  the  last  crop  at  57  to  57^  pounds. 

Mr.  J.  J.  SnoufFer,  of  the  Millers'  Association,  at  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa, 
reports  a  reduction  of  weight  as  compared  with  an  earlier  period.  He 
makes  the  average  59  pounds  from  1863  to  1873,  and  50  from  1873  to 
1883,  but  places  the  crop  of  1883  at  58  pounds. 

The  Kansas  State  agent,  J.  M.  McFarland,  reports  the  following: 

My  soorceB  oi  information  are  flouring  miUs  and  elevators  in  variouB  sections  of  the 
State,  opinions  of  indiyidnals,  and  a  statement  from  tlie  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade.  The  fignres  of  1883  are  based  principally  npon  receipts  at  Kansas 
City  from  July  1  to  November  10. 


Ytm. 

Weisbt 

per 
buBhel. 

T«an. 

Weight 

per 
buahoL 

1870 

Pounds. 
64.10 
53.83 
65.90 
54.M 

1880 ^ 

i883!iiiir.iiiiiiiiiiiiir!iii™!i™" 

P9vndt, 
55.05 

1877 «. 

Ig78 

53.40 
57.29 

1879 

18S3 

53.09 

The  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Mill  Owners  and  Mannfactarers'  Fire 
Inb'orance  Company,  Bobert  Atkinson,  makes  an  estimate  of  57  pounds 
per  bushel. 

The  returns  of  correspondents  have  been  fall,  corresponding  well  with 
returns  of  commercial  and  milling  organizations  generally.  In  some 
States  there  is  a  little  discrepancy,  which  has  been  harmonized  in  the 
interest  of  accuracy,  and  with  a  desire  to  get  as  near  to  the  aotnal  truth 
as  possible.  The  following  result  is  obtained  from  the  application  of 
Uiese  average  weights  to  the  number  of  measured  bushels,  as  reported: 


6tato0  and  Territories. 


Welffht 

per 
bnaheL 


BasheU  of 
crop. 


Bushels  of 
eopoimdau 


Maine 

Kew  Hainpsliire 

VennoDt *. 

Mssaachnsetta.. 
Coni^eoticat  — 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VirfBnia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carulina  . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MisslMsippi 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Teunessee 


66 
67 
57 
58 
58 
57 
58 
50 
50 
50 
59 
58.5 

as 

57 

50.5 

50 

58 

57 

67 


614.300 

181,700 

353,700 

10,700 

34^300 

8,085,200 

2,063,600 

20,043,800 

066,700 

7,577,000 

8.852,800 

4,230,800 

1, 136. 200 

2, 574, 800 

1,437,500 

247,600 

4.301,000 

1,416,400 

7.408,800 


Powndi. 

84,400.800 

10,856,800 

20,100,000 

1,142.600 

1,060,400 

458,006,400 

121,752,400 

1,182,584^200 

57,035,800 

447,043,000 

402.815,200 

247,501,800 

05,880.600 

146,760,300 

81,218,790 

13,860.000 

240,458,000 

80.734,800 

422.301,000 


573,347 

172,615 

336,015 

10.043 

33.157 

7,633,440 

8,020,207 

10,700,737 

060.588 

7, 450, 717 

8, 213. 587 

4.125,030 

1,088.327 

2,446,155 

1, 853. 616 

231,000 

4,157,633 

l,d4S,580 

7,088,300 
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Sut««  and  Territories. 


Weight 

per 
basheL 


Baghole  of 
crop. 


Weight. 


Bnshelfl  of 
60  poimdt. 


Weet  VlrgloU.. 

Kentaoky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niinols 

WisooDsin 

MinneaoU..^.. 

Iowa •. 

Hiaaoori 

Kaoaaa 

NebraalK* 

Califoniia  ..— . 

Oregon 

Nevada.. 

C/olorado 

X>akota 

MoDtena... 

Xew  Mexico.... 

Ut.ih 

Waahiugton.... 


57 
59 
55 
56 
5C 
56 
66 
57 
56 
58 
54 
57 
58 
59 
58 
50 
57 
59 
06 
59 
60 


4,357,000 

■,612,000 

■-  484,000 

:,  111.000 

rs,  M7.800 

1^  150,000 

Ki,  nO4.000 

l-.l,  773,200 

■:.  ai8,800 

-^  419, 300 

1  .  H5I,  100 

JT,  481,800 

:ir>,  :S2,000 

^122. 400 

90,200 

3,804.000 

16,128,000 

042,  iMK) 

on.  900 

1,579,400 

8,182.700 


24-,  6li),  1)00 

5C:,  14^.400 


1,42 
1.40 
1,5S 
1,24 
1,08 
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KM 
WO 

m 
m 

UK) 
100 

i;mi,i3^:'..100 
1,881,  rill.  400 
1, 44  LI.  1>5Li,  400 
l,5€fi  4:i4,  100 

2,  \m,  'Vt\  ooo 

774,  2C],  400 

.-►,  VM.  ttOO 

14i  L'4(i,iK)0 

Oil*,  2^0.  m 

54,  TtiJ,  400 
9:^  i.-i.  (100 
19  KK> 


4.044.150 
0,452,800 
23,727,000 
23,343,606 
26.551,286 
20.678,883 
18,207.907 
82.084,540 
25^68i218 
28,025,823 
24.165^090 
26.107.286 
86.111,267 

95,898 
2,854,100 
15,821,600 
020,800 
012,707 
1,553,077 
8,182,700 


Total. 


420,154,600 


23,006,128,850    886,435^481 


This  makes  a  loss  in  weight  of  about  twenty  million  bushels,  upon 
the  basis  of  GO  pounds  per  bushel ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  these  returns  and  current  records  of  wheat  inspection,  that  the 
average  rate  of  our  wheat  for  a  series  of  years  is  not  60  pounds,  and  is 
probably  not  more  than  69  pounds.  Nor  does  this  average  fall  below 
that  of  most  other  countries.  There  is  always  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  low-«^rade  wheat,  and  a  wide  range  is  observed  in  the  weight  of 
din'ei*eiit  varieties  and  local  growths,  from  54  to  64  pounds,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  still  gi-eater  differences. 

30  A— '84 
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A  BE  PORT'  UPON  EXHIBITS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BEING  DIAGRAMS  ILLUSTRATING 
TH^  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PREPARED 
UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  STATISTICIAN^  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Sm :  The  deyelopment  of  statiBtical  organuation  in  thiB  oonntiy  dnr- 
ing  the  past  generation  has  been  one  of  the  marked  featnres  of  edaoa- 
tional  progress.  Every  department  of  tiie  National  Ckxyemment  has 
its  machinery  for  statistical  investigation.  The  States  have  their  or- 
ganization for  collating  or  collectiDg  fiscal  or  agncnltnral  statistics. 
Commercial  boards  and  agricultural  societies  participate  in  the  work 
of  co-ordination  of  important  data.  A  spirit  of  statistical  inquiry  is 
abroad,  accompanying  the  schoolmaster,  invading  the  press,  and  some- 
times the  pulpit. 

What  is  better,  and  manifestly  the  explanation  of  the  increased  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  the  uses  of  statistics,  the  multitude  no  longer  look 
with  saspicion  and  distrust  apon  the  collection  of  statistics,  rendering 
more  efficient  effort  possible,  and  paving  the  way  for  better  co-operation 
in  the  work.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ignorance  and  suspicion  of  the  people 
made  impossible  what  is  now  easy  of  acquisition.  It  is  not  long  since 
I  had  occasion  thus  to  note  the  lingering  of  such  prejudices  in  these 
words: 

It  la  well  known  to  statiBtioians  that  in  the  past  the  greatest  bar  to  effioienoy  in 
oensns  work  was  found  in  the  ignorance,  the  indifference,  or  the  actnal  opposition  of 
individnals  from  whom  primary  data  mast  be  obtained.  Man,  in  the  individoality 
and  selfishness  of  his  wild  or  savage  state,  has  not  learned  to  yield  graoefnlly  some- 
thing of  his  natural  rights  to  the  general  wel&re  of  the  oommnnity,  and  his  partiiy- 
cdvihzed  brother  is  much  inoUned  to  resent  as  an  impertinence  the  weU-meaning  and 
even  beneficent  attempts  of  the  statistical  inquirer.  He  is  suspicious,  and  fears  a  tax 
levy  if  the  inquirer  is  a  Government  official,  and  some  economic  disadvantage  if  he 
is  a  fellow-cnulsman.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  lingering  of  some  such  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  no  little  intelligence  and  a  degree  of  cnlture.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  these  mists  of  ignorance  and  preiudice  disappearing  in  the  bright- 
ening light  of  the  practical  culture  of  the  present  day. 

The  necessity  of  impartial  crop  statistics,  for  the  protection  of  fkrmers 
against  attempts  of  speculators  to  depress  prices  temporarily  for  per- 
sonal gain,  is  more  and  more  apparent.  With  increase  of  interest  in 
statistics  tnere  arises  a  persistent  disposition  in  adventurers  and  sharp- 
ers to  utilize  it  for  their  scdfish  and  fraudulent  purposes.  <*  Statisticians 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  every  avenue  of  publicity,  and  by  appro- 
priation of  results  of  organized  work  and  the  unfounded  assumption  of 
original  effort  make  an  exhibit  that  is  fraudulent  in  its  method  rather 
than  inaccurate  in  its  estimates.  Others,  equally  unscrupulous,  with  an 
eye  to  gain,  distort  &ots  to  affect  the  markets,  to  elevate  and  depress 
prices,  from  gambling  considerations.  This  cannot  be  prevented ;  the 
gambling  spirit  pervades  the  trading  marts  of  the  countiy ;  but  the 
great  body  of  consumers  and  honest  middlemen  should  question  sharply 
the  efforts  of  all  interested  parties  who  aim  to  mold  public  opinion 
through  printed  drcnlars  and  the  public  press.    They  should  learn  to 

^  Made  to  Mr.  William  Saunders,  repreeentatlTe  of  the  Department  of  AgiicultuM 
»t  the  New  OrleuiB  EzpotitiaB.  v 
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discriminate  between  the  trne  and  the  false,  and  to  discount  the  state- 
ments that  are  .manufactured  to  affect  the  market.  These  remarks 
apply  only  to  statistics  deliberately  made  for  the  purposes  of  dishonest 
gaiu.  To  assume  that  such  practices  are  unknown  would  be  the  height 
of  confidiug  simplicity.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  the  eager  hunt  for 
news  reputable  public  news-gatherers  should  inadvertently  accept  the 
statements  of  intiCrested  persons  concerning  crop  production. 

'^  It  is  the  province  of  official  statistics  to  protect  the  producer  and 
consumer,  by  an  accurate  forecast  of  crop  production,  against  the  specu- 
lator, who  would  confiscate  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  reduce  the 
bread  supply  of  the  poor  without  giving  the  pretense  of  an  equivalent. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  alreiEtdy  saved  from  this  piracy  by 
official  crop  reports." 

The  beet  interpreti^r  of  statistics,  to  the  popular  mind,  is  the  graphic 
method  of  illustration.  It  has  been  said  to  be  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  measure  accurately  and  instantly  the  purport  and  true  extent 
of  a  billion.  To  the  ordinary  mind  the  real  meaning  of  figures  is  dimly 
perceived.  Their  examination,  therefore,  becomes  intolerably  "dry.'' 
It  requires  a  statistical  education  to  prepare  one  for  utilizing  fully 
statistical  statements.  If  the  eye,  and  through  it  all  the  perceptive 
faculties,  can  aid  in  measurements  and  comparisons  the  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  occult  and  mysterious  figures  arrayed  in  solid  and 
impenetrable  phalanx,  the  help  to  the  novice  is  invaluable.  To  make 
the  meaning  of  important  facts  in  American  agriculture  so  plain  that 
he  who  runs  through  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  can  read  intelligently 
as  he  runs,  has  been  the  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  diagrams  pre- 
sented for  exhibition  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

PEOPORTION  OP  LAND  IN  PAEM8. 

Diagram  I  has  no  reference  to  relative  areas  in  farms  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  but  simply  to  the  propartum  of  the  superficial 
area  of  each  which  is  occupied  by  fiEMins«  The  horizontal  lines  repre- 
sent percentage  of  the  entire  area,  which  the  perpendicular  lines  mark, 
from  left  to  right,  by  numbecrs,  one,  two,  three,  to  twenty-nine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  State  most  fhlly  occupied  is  Ohio,  which  has 
only  six  per  cent,  of  its  land  surface  in  town  area,  roads,  or  waste  lands. 
The  Ohio  Valley  stands  above  the  older  settlements,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  or  Massachusetts,  in  the  proportion  of  surface  in  fiarms,  In- 
diana having  88.9  per  cent,  j  Illinois,  88.4.  Kentucky,  with  84  per  cent, 
fails  of  the  next  place,  which  is  taken  by  the  little,  but  well  occupied, 
State  of  Delaware,  with  86.9  per  cent.  The  next  in  order  are  Vermont, 
83.5;  Maryland,  81.1  ^  Connecticut,  79.1;  New  York,  78. 

The  divisions  havmg  less  than  28.9  pet  cent.,  the  average  for  the 
United  States,  are  Louisiana,  Minnesota.  Texas,  Nebraska,  California, 
Florida,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  all  the  Territories.  Iowa,  a 
new  State,  had  already  (in  1880)  seven-tenths  of  her  superficial  area  oc- 
cupied as  farms. 

The  mountain  area  of  New  England  and  the  Alleghanian  system, 
much  of  which  is  unsuitable  for  farming  operations,  depress  the  per- 
centage in  these  old  States.  The  average  in  the  six  Eastern  States  is 
54.1  per  cent;  in  four  Middle  States,  72.9;  in  the  Southern,  firom  Mary- 
land to  Eentuckv,  43.3:  in  the  Western^  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in- 
cluding Missouri  and  Eimsas  on  the  8outh|64,i;  Im  the  Pacific  and 
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Bocky  Mountain  States,  7.6 ;  in  the  Territories,  1.4.  A  large  part  of 
the  elevated  western  areas  is  assumed  to  be  unfit  for  general  agricult- 
ure, though  special  culture,  carefully  adapted  to  situation  and  humidity- 
^vith  ameliorations  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  and  judicious  selection 
of  plants  in  crop  distribution,  will  produce  results  in  agriculture  which 
will  surprise  the  farmers  of  to-day  who  live  to  witness  the  developments 
of  twenty  years. 
The  following  is  the  statement  on  which  the  diagram  is  based : 

Proporiian  of  land  in  farms  io  total  land  iurfaco. 


States  ftnd  Territoriet. 


Maine 

Kew  HempBhire 

Vermont 

MaeeaohnMttft 

Rhode  Island 

Connectiout 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania •. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida , 


34.2 

C4.6 

S3.6 

65.8 

74.1 

79.1 

7&0 

61.4 

6«.7  . 

80.9 

81.1 

77.2  li 

71.9  I 

f»n.7  'i 

69.0  t 
9.5 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisian*.... 

Texas 

Arkausas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky , 

Ohio 

Michigan... .... 

Indiana — 

IIliQois 

WiAconsin  .^ 

Minnesota 

lova... ...... «.....•.. 


1 


57.2 
53.5 
28. 5 
21.6 
35.5 
77.3 
04.6 
S4.0 
94.0 
37.0 
8&9 
88.4 
44.1 
26.4 
69.7 


States  and  Territories. 


Missouri 

(B.4 

Xansss  .....IT.......... 

41  0 

Nebrasks 

20.4 

CMifoml^  .............. 

16L6 

Nevada 

7.0 
9 

Colorado.... ........... 

L8 

Arizona... ........ ...... 

.2 

Dakota 

Idaho 

4.0 
.6 

Montana 

.4 

New  Mexico 

.8 

Utah 

1.2 

j  Washington 

3.3 

1  Wyoming 

.2 

The  actual  land  areas  reported,  by  the  census  of  1880,  of  States  and 
farm  lands  in  each,  from  which  the  foregoing  proportions  are  obtained, 
are  as  follows : 


states  and  Territories. 


Land  in 
fianns. 


Total  land 
surface. 


states  and  Territories. 


Land  in      Totalland 
farms.         snrfece. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire. 

Vermont 
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Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland — 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
Houth  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas    

Tennessee 

West  Virginia .. 


6, 552, 578 

8,721,173 

4,882,588 

Z,  359, 079 

514. 813 

2.4.^3,541 

23, 780, 754 

2.929,773 

19, 791, 341 

1, 090, 245 

6, 119, 831 

19,835,785 

22,363,658 

13,457,618 

26,043,282 

3,297,824 

18,855,834 

15,855,462 

8,273.506 

86,202,219 

12.061,547 

20. 666, 915 

10,103,779 


19,132,800 
5,763,200 
5,846,400 
5, 145. 600 
604.400 
8,100.800 

80, 476, 800 
4,  '^''1  •OO 

28, 


1, 
6 
2^ 
81 
19 
37 
84 
82 
29 
29 
167 
33 


26,  ;:^0,  000 
15,  77-2,  SOO 


Kentucky... 

Ohio , 

Michigan 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Wisconsin ... 
Minnesota ... 

Iowa 

Missouri .... 

Kansas , 

Nebraska... 
California  ... 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana.... 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wyoming... 


21,495,240 

24,529,226 

13. 807, 240 

20,420.983 

31,673,645 

15, 353, 118 

13,403,019 

24, 7r>2, 700 

27,879,276 

21,417,468 

9,944.826 

16,593,742 

4,214,712 

530,862 

1, 165, 373 

135.573 

8,800,656 

827,798 

405,683 

631, 131 

655, 524 

1,400,421 

124,433 


2S,600,OriO 
26,086.400 
36,755,200 
22,982.400 
85,840.000 
34,848,000 
60.681,200 
35,504.000 
43,990,400 
62,228,000 
48.758,400 
99,827,200 
60.618,400 
70,233,600 
66,332,800 
72,268.800 
94.588,000 
53,945,000 
92,996,400 
78.374,400 
52,601,600 
42,803,209 
62.448,000 


The  land  snrface  of  the  United  States  makes  an  aggregate  of 
1,856,108,800  acres,  of  which  536,081,835  are  comprised  in  &rms.  This 
is  exclnsive  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska. 
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INCBBASB  OF  PAEM  AOEBAGE  IS  THIRTY  TEAES. 

The  farm  area  of  tbe  United  States  has  nearly  doubled  in  thirty 
yeans,  increasing  from  203,560,614  to  636,081,835  acres.  Daring  the 
first  ten  years  the  taking  up  of  Government  lands  in  the  West  and 
South  and  the  State  lands  of  Texas  was  active.  The  most  fertile  arenas, 
little  encroached  upon  in  the  newer  settlements,  were  taken  possession 
of  with  a  certainty  of  appreciation  in  value  that  added  intensity  to  the 
pursuit  of  homes  obtainable  at  insignificant  prices.  The  absolutely  free 
homestead  had  not  at  that  time  been  guaranteed  by  law.  In  the  next 
decade  the  disturbing  element  of  civil  war  prevented  aggregate. in- 
crease, the  States  within  the  theater  of  actual  warfare  declining  in  area, 
some  farms  being  abandoned  and  hence  not  counted  as  farms.  At  tiie 
same  time  many  of  the  Western  States  showed  a  considerable  increase. 
Kansas,  for  instance,  with  1,778,400  acres  in  1860,  had  5,656,879  in  1870. 

Between  1870  and  1880  the  new  lands  taken  into  the  farm  area  ex- 
ceeded 128,000,000  a^res.  Of  this  no  less  than  49,000,000  were  in  six 
divisions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  in- 
crease was  large  in  the  South,  especially  in  Texas,  where  it  was  nearly 
18,000,000. 

l^e  proportion  of  unimproved  land,  notwithstanding  the  new  .land 
taken  up,  has  been  constantly  decreasing.  It  was  61.5  per  cent,  in 
1850;  59.9  in  I860;  53.7  in  1870;  and  46.2  in  1880.  The  aggregates 
are: 


TMXt. 

TtomlMd. 

nnproTed  land. 

ia» 

203.500,614 
407.212.58d 
407,735,041 
680.081,886 

113,032,614 
163.110,720 

1800 

1870 

188.921,000 
284,771,042 

1880 

Diagram  n  shows  these  areas  in  squares  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1,000,000 
acres  per  square  inch,  the  improved  and  unimproved  distinguished  by 
different  colors. 


FARM  VALUES  OP  PRODUCTS  OP  AGBICULTUEE. 

The  increase  of  twenty  years  in  tbe  values  of  products  of  A^merican 
agriculture  has  been  far  greater  than  the  increase  in  population.  Quan- 
tities have  enormously  increased,  and  values  have  changed,  some  being 
lower  and  others  higher  than  in  1860.  The  principal  products  are 
shown  in  Diagram  III  in  the  order  of  their  prominence.  Meat,  which 
represents  ranch  grass  or  pasturage,  is  first,  followed  by  com,  wheat, 
hay.  dairy  products,  cotton,  poultry  products,  &c.  Com  stood  first  in 
1860,  because  the  grains  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  were  un- 
utilized, and  meat  production  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  assumed 
greatly  enlarged  proportions.  A  part  of  the  com.  about  half,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  hay  are  duplieate<l  in  the  values  or  meats.  The  dairy 
pnMluots  are  principally  from  pasturage,  and  therefore  do  not  duplicate 
extensively  values  of  other  items.    The  products  represented  in  the 
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diafaaui,  and  tbe  proportiou  of  each  in  the  two  periods  are  given  in 
millions  of  dollars,  as  follows : 


1860. 

1879. 

Arttolflft. 

Value  of 
pxodaet. 

Pereant 

1 
product  ^^*^*«"^ 

Meats ^ 

Corn , , 

300 
301 
125 
153 
152 
212 
76 
296 

17. » 
2L& 

7.5 
0.1 

ai 

12.6 
4.6 
17.8 

800               2L5 
005                18. 7 

Wheat 

437                11. 7 

Hay    

ilO  1             11  0 

DHiry  prodact* 

Cotton .^ 

Poaltry  produott......... .•.•..•...•..•....•... ............. 

353 
272 
ISO 
579 

9.5 
7.3 

4.^ 

15l5 

Total 

1.070 

100.0 

3,726 

100.0 

The  productions  of  forms  in  detail,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  two 
periodSi  were  substantially  as  in  the  following  taole,  not  including  those 
of  corn,  straw,  milk  consumed  m  farmers'  families,  field  crops  of  roots, 
and  numerous  small  products,  which  may  be  held  to  offset  the  duplica- 
tions of  com  in  meat-making  and  the  far  smaller  duplications  in  dairy- 
ing, for  a  vast  preponderance  in  values  of  meats,  butter,  and  cheese  is 
derived  trojn  grass  depastured. 

dmpariion  of  quantitiei  and  farm  va1ue$  of  products  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States 

produced  in  1859  and  1679. 


Prodaota. 

I860. 

187». 

Qaanilty. 

Price. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Com boahela.. 

838,792,740 

10  43 

i860, 680, 878 

1,754,691,676 

f0  39.6 

$G94.8ia304 

Wheat do.... 

173. 104. 924 

72 

^,685.645 

459. 483, 137 

95.1 

436.968,463 

Oata do.... 

172. 643, 185 

25 

43,160.796 

407. 858. 909 

36 

146.829.240 

Bye do.... 

21,101,380 

52 

10,972,718 

19.831,5..5 

75.8 

14.992.686 

Barley  .....^....do.... 

15,825,808 

55 

8, 704. 244 

43, 907, 495 

66.6 

29,302.332 

Buckirheat do.... 

17,  ©71,818 

58 

10,191.654 

11,817,327 

50.4 

7,019.493 

Bice .Doanda.. 

Iriab  potatoea.bnaheU.. 
B  weet  potatoea . . .  do . . . . 

187, 107, 032 

3.6 

6,550,846 

110,181.373 

6 

6,607,882 

111.148,867 

40 

44, 4.^,  547 

160,  458, 539 

4&3 

81,848.474 

42,096,026 

40 

16,838.010 

33.378,603 

45 

15,020.412 

Hay tona.. 

Cotton ponnda.. 

19^083,890 

800 

152, 671, 168 

35.150,711 

11  65 

400, 505, 7& 

2,274,372,300 

0.8 

211.516.625 

2,771.797.156 

9.8 

271,  636, 121 

Tobacco do.... 

434, 209, 461 

6 

21,710,473 

472,661,157 

8.2 

38,758,215 

Peaaand  beana.buahela. 

16,061,995 

.183 

20, 032, 4'^3 

9,690,027 

1  50 

14, 385, 041 

Iffarket  ^ard<fn  ......... 

16,150,408 

21, 761, 250 

Orohard*i)rodacts 

19, 091, 885 

60.876  154 

Hope pounda.. 

io,09i'996 

7 

769.440 

26,546,378 

24 

6, 371,'  131 

Ht*inp  .• tona.. 

74.493 

100  00 

14,153,670 

5.025 

200  00 

1,006,000 

nax .pounda.. 

Flax-seed buahela. . 

4,720,145 

20 

04i.029 

1, 565, 546 

26 

391.  .^W 

666,867 

100 

506,867 

7, 170, 951 

1  25 

8.963,669 

Cane  angar  hogsheads.. 

230,982 

85  00 

19, 633. 470 

178. 872 

90  00 

16.008,4«) 

Maple  susar. .  .pounds.. 

40.120.205 

12 

4,814,425 

36,  .578. 061 

13 

4,754,8fc8 

Cane  molasses. gallons.. 

14,963.996 

30 

4,489.199 

10.573.273 

35 

5.800.646 

Sorgfanm  sirup   ..do.... 

6, 749. 123 

30 

2,024,737 

28. 444.  203 

83 

9, 886.  587 

Maple  sirup do.... 

1,597.689 

80 

1,27a  071 

1, 796.  048 

1  00 

1, 796,  048 

Beeswax poundst. 

1,322.787 

30 

396, 836 

1,105,689 

33 

364. ^  77 

Honoy do  ... 

26,366,357 

20 

4,673,271 

25,743,208 

22 

5,663,506 

Grass-seed bushels. . 

900,040 

140 

1,260,056 

1,317,701 

1  50 

1, 076.  M2 

Cloverseed do  ... 

956,188 

5  00 

4, 780. 940 

1, 922.  982 

6  00 

11,  537.  8y2 

Wines jicallons.. 

1,627,242 

50 

813.  621 

20, 000, 000 

CO 

12. 000.  OOO 

Wool. .pounds.. 

76,000,000 

20 

10. 500, 000 

240,681,751 

28 

67,  390, 890 

Meats 

800. 000, 000 

800.  000,  000 

Butter pounds.. 

600,000,000 

16 

80.  000, 000 

900,000,000 

21 

189,  000, 000 

Choeso do.... 

130. 000. 000 

9.5 

12, 350.  000 

nOO,  OOO.  000 

9.5 

2*.  500.  000 

Milk,  consunied.gallon.. 

1, 000, 000, 000 

6 

00. 000, 000 

1. 8C0, 000,  000 

7.5 

135,000,000 

Ponltrv  Droducts     .   .. 

75,  000,  000 

180  000  000 

Aggregate  values. 

1.675,724,972 

3,726,331.422 
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OTHER  INDUBTEIB8  IN0RBA8B  FARM  VALXJEa. 

The  settler  in  new  commanities,  tlie  pioneer  in  cultivation  of  wild 
areas,  who  avails  himself  of  his  opportunity  to  select  the  choicest  lands, 
naturally  and  rightfully  expects  to  be  benefited  in  the  future  by  in- 
crease of  values.  He  may  hope  that  his  children  will  derive  further  ad- 
vantage. His  reasonable  expectations  are  sometimes  fulfilled;  often 
they  are  disappointed.  If  the  soil  proves  to  be  less  fertile  than  more 
favored  regions^  or  railway  facilities  are  denied,  settlement  will  be  slow, 
roads  poor,  schools  h$tlf  supported ;  with  such  conditions  prices  of  lands 
will  advance  with  provoking  tardiness.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  settle- 
ment rapid,  till  all  the  land  is  occupied,  while  there  are  no  industries 
beyond  the  line  of  agriculture,  no  fomilies  dependent  on  their  neighbors 
for  fbod  supplies,  bo  mines  or  mills,  a  certaiq  level  of  moderate  values 
may  be  reached,  out  no  high  prices  of  land  or  products  will  result.  This 
is  proved  by  the  census  and  other  reliable  faots  on  which  the  figures  of 
Diagram  lY  are  based,  and  by  similar  &cts  in  the  history  of  every 
country  in  which  varied  industries  flourish.  The  statement  that  f  ^  other 
industries  increase  farm  values"  is,  thereforeL  axiomatic  rather  than 
theoretical.  The  same  facts,  and  similar  datain  all  industrial  history,  show 
that  mere  increase  of  population  does  not  produce  the  highest  values. 
Industry,  not  population,  creates  wealth.  Prices  are  not  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  paupers.  Increase  of  farmers  advaqces  pricey  in  new  set- 
tlements: beyond  a  certain  limit  numbers  may  diminish  prices,  as  in 
parts  of  India  and  other  countries.  Dense  population,  all  employed  in 
agriculture,  can  never  raise  prices  or  produce  prosperity  as  the  same 
population  judidoosly  proportioned  among  prdductive  industries.  Th^ 
increment  will  ever  be  <^  proportionate,  not  to  numbers,  but  to  produc- 
tive forces  in  action,  degree  in  skill,  persistence  in  labor." 

The  diagram  establishes  this  hypothesis :  <<  Values  in  agriculture  are 
enhanced  by  increase  of  non-agricultural  population.^ 

It  includes  three  similar  figures,  each  outlining  a  pyramid,  the  base 
of  which  represents  the  sum  of  human  labor  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
aggregate  numbers  reported  by  the  census  as  employed  in  all  occupa- 
tions. Each  pyramid  in  its  structure  includes  four,  the  base  of  ca<5h 
being  the  percentage  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  to  the 
aggregate  in  all  occupations. 

The  broadest  base  includes  all  the  farm  lands  in  those  States  in 
which  70  per  cent,  or  more  are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  next,  all 
farm  lands  in  States  where  50  to  70  per  cent,  are  so  employed.  The 
other  two  refier  to  lands  of  States  where  less  than  half  of  the  labor  is 
agricultural,  30  per  cent,  being  the  dividing  line  between  them.  The 
elevation  represents  comparative  value  of  farm  lands  from  one  dollar 
upwards.  All  the  farm  lands  in  each  of  these  four  classes  are  aggre- 
gated, and  an  exact  average  of  all  obtained.  The  apex  of  each  part  of 
this  composite  pyramid  indicates  the  average  value  of  each  class  of 
lands.  The  result  is  striking — $5.18  per  acre  for  States  averaging  77 
per  cent,  in  agriculture,  $13.53  where  58  per  cent,  are  in  agriculture, 
$30.55  for  42  per  cent.,  and  $38.65  for  18  per  cent,  employed  in  agri- 
culture. 
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The  actual  area  and  value  are  thus  shown  in  these  four  classes  of 
States: 

Valve  hy  classes^ 


ClMSM. 

Number 
of  States 
sndTer* 
ritoiies. 

ACTM. 

Valoe. 

Value 
per  acre. 

Workers 
magii- 
colture. 

First  cUaa 

16 
13 
13 
6 

77,260,742 
112,321,257 
237, 873, 040 
108,630^796 

$2,9«5,Ml,m 

3,430,915,767 

3,212,108,970 

662,430,642 

$98  65 
30  66 
13  63 
618 

Percent 

18 

6eooD<l  clwM ....••.........•— 

42 

Thinl  class 

58 

Fourtb  class  ........•.....•....•..••..•. 

77 

The  first  class  has  82  per  cent,  of  all  labor  in  indnstries  prodacing 
nothing  from  the  soO,  and  dependent  on  18  per  cent,  employed  in  food 
production,  or  else  upon  products  of  other  States.  These  are  the  more 
advanced  manufacturing  States,  and  mining  States  and  Territories,  as 
follows: 

Vdlmm  in  olaufint 


Btstes  and  Teriitailea. 


Farms. 


Aorsi. 


Vatas. 


Valae 
per  acre. 


Workers 

in  a^- 
colture. 


District  of  Colnmbi* . 

Hassachnsetts 

Khode  Island 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Arisona 

Kew  Jersey 


....I. 


Wyoming. 
Connection 


Connectiont 

Montana d*. 

New  York 

Pennsylyania , 

California , 

Idaho 

Maryland , 


18.146 

3, 859, 079 

514, 818 

1,165.373 

630,862 

135.673 

2, 929, 773 

124,4:i3 

2,453.641 

405,683 

23,780,754 

19  701, 341 

16;  593, 742 

827, 798 

5, 119, 831 


Total.... «.. I  77,250,742 


$8,682,403 

146,197,415 

26,882.079 

25,109,228 

6,408,325 

1,127,946 

100,895,833 

835,896 

121, 063, 910 

3, 234. 504 

1, 056, 176, 741 

975. 688, 410 

262, 051, 282 

2,832,890 

165.503.341 


$200  18 

43  52 
50  27 
21  55 
10  19 

832 
65  16 

672 
49  34 

7  97 

44  41 
49  30 
15  79 

864 
32  33 


PerceiU. 


9 
13 
13 
15 
15 
18 
18 
20 
3») 
L»l 
21 


2,085,641,197  1       38  65 


In  the  District  of  Oolnmbia  the  farm  lands  are  so  near  to  a  city  of 
nearly  200,000  people  that  its  farm  lauds  are  also  suburban  property, 
with  prices  beyond  the  mere  agricultural  valae.  The  lands  next  in 
value  are  those  of  Kew  Jersey,  so  near  to  four  millions  of  urban  popu- 
lation just  across  its  borders  as  to  make  practically  a  lower  proportion 
in  agriculture  than  Massachusetts  or  Bhode  Island. 
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[This  lint  includen  the  smaller  roaniifactmiiig  States  and  those  of  the  West  where  less  than  half  th« 

labor  is  in  agrioultare.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Farms. 


Aores. 


Talue. 


Yalne  per 
acre. 


Workers 
in  agri- 
culture. 


New  UampMhire. 

Delawara 

New  Mexico.... 

tfaine 

Utah 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Washington 

Michigan 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Dakot* 

Total 


8,721,173 

1,  090. 245 

631,131 

6,552,578 

655,524 

24,^29, 226 

4, 214, 712 

1,409,421 

13,807,240 

31, 673, 645 

15, 353. 118 

4,882,588 

3, 800. 650 


112,321,257 


$76,834rJ389 

36.789,672 

5.514,390 

102, 357, 615 

14. 015, 178 

1, 127, 497, 353 

66, 908, 575 

13,841,222 

499, 103. 181 

1, 009,  594, 580 

357, 709, 507 

109, 346, 010 

22,401,084 


3,430,916,765 


$20  38 
33  74 

8  74 
15  62 

21  38 
45  97 
13  50 

9  82 
36  15 
31  87 
23  30 

22  40 
589 


Per  cent. 


30  65 


31 
33 
35 
35 
36 
40 
40 
42 
42 
44 
47 
47 
49 


42 


Values  in  class  third. 


State*. 

Farms. 

Workers 
inagri. 
eultare. 

ACTM. 

Value. 

Value  per 
acre. 

Virginia.. 

19,835,785 
27.879,276 
13, 403. 019 
20,420,983 

8. 273, 506 
24, 752. 700 

9. 944, 826 
10, 193, 779 
21.495,240 

3. 297. 324 
21,417,408 
20. 666. 015 
36,292,219 

$216,028,107 
375, 633, 307 
193,724,260 
635,236,111 

58, 989, 117 
567,430,227 
105, 932,  541 
13S,  147, 176 
29:',  298, 631 

20,  291. 835 
235, 178.  936 
206, 749,  K37 
170. 468, 886 

flOSO 

13  47 

14  45 
31  11 

7  13 
22  92 
10  65 
13  06 
18  92 

6  15 
10  98 
10  00 

4  70 

PsresnL 
51 

Missouri 

51 

M1r>ii44K>ta. ..-.T.r-.- 

52 

Indinna  •  •■■••■■■•*    ■  •■■■■>. .■■...•..■•••.i. 

63 

I^onislana 

67 

Iowa — 

67 

Nebraska 

50 

West  Virginia 

61 

Kenttickv 

63 

FloritJa.* 

64 

Ivansaii 

64 

Tennessee 

06 

Texas 

60 

Total 

237.873,040 

3,218,108.970 

13  63 

68 

Class  third  iuchidcs  all  States  having  one-half  and  not  exceeding 
seven-tenths  employed  in  agriculture,  the  newer  States  of  the  West, 
and  the  older  and  more  diversified  of  the  districts  of  the  South. 

VdluM  in  doss  fourth. 


SUtes. 

Farma. 

Workers 
inagri. 
eulture. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Value  per 
acre. 

26. 043. 282 
22.  36:i.  558 
13. 457, 013 
18.  So5,  :{34 
15,855,462 
12.  061, 547 

$111,910,540 
135. 793. 60i 
68. 677. 48J 
78. 954. 648 
92. 844.  \Hb 
74.249.655 

$4  30 
607 

5  10 
4  19 
686 

6  16 

Percent. 
72 

Nor<ii  Curolina - 

75 

South  Canilina 

75 

Alaliama 

77 

Missii-sippi 

82 

Arkansas 

a 

Total 

108. 636, 796 

662.430.842 

6  18 

77 
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OlasB  four  comprises  the  part  of  the  South  most  absorbed  in  the  cot- 
ton industry,  least  interested  in  various  productions  in  agrioultare,  and 
least  advanced  in  manuiuotnres  or  mechanical  industries. 

These  figures  teach  that  mono-industrialism  is  stagnation  and  pov- 
erty, and  variety  in  industry  the  life  of  business  and  assurance  of 
prosperity. 

THE  farmer's  income. 

In  this  statement  of  ^Mncome,"  net  income  or  profit  is  not  meant,  but 
the  reported  value  per  head  of  farm  production  as  given  in  the  census. 
The  statement,  by  classes,  is  as  follows: 


ClOSSM. 

Fum*. 

Workvn 
inagri- 
cnltaxe. 

AorM. 

Valao. 

Value 
paraorob 

FintolMB 

1,060,081 
1,666,875 
3,017,971 
2,024,966 

$484,770,797 
616.850,859 
786,681,420 
324,287,751 

$457 

Pweent. 

ia 

B^ooBdolasH •.••......... 

394  .               42 

Third  clans 

261 
160 

58 

Fourth  cIau  ...■..• •....•■■■.■.•...••........... 

77 

For  further  details,  by  States,  and  explanation  of  causes  of  local 
variation  and  modification,  reference  is  made  to  Report  No.  3,  new 
series,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


THE  FARM  LABORER'S  VITAGES. 


The  third  figure  in  the  diagram  shows  that  the  average  wages  of  the 
form  laborer  are  subject  to  similar  influences,  though  to  a  less  degree,  as 
labor  is  mobile  and  land  stationary.  The  average  wages  per  mouth,  by 
the  year,  were,  in  1882,  respectively,  $24.14,  $23.51,  $19.51,  and  $13.67. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  operation  of  a  law  in  industrial  economy 
by  which  the  value  of  farm  lands  depends  more  upon  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  productive  labor  in  industries  than  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  that  the  '<  farmer's  income  is  highest  where  farms  are 


AVERAGE  WAGES  PEE  MONTH. 

Diagram  Y  shows  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  farm  labor  by  groups 
of  States,  at  four  different  periods,  viz,  in  1869,  1875,  1879,  and  1882. 
This  exhibits  remarkable  fluctuations,  from  the  highest  rates  after  the 
war  to  those  of  the  era  of  industrial  depression,  and  return  to  specie 
Xmyments,  followed  by  an  upward  swing  of  the  pendulum.  These  aver- 
ages were: 


Group. 

1888. 

187& 

1879L 

1S82L 

Califomlft 

$16  38 
32  08 
28  02 
27  01 
17  21 

$44  50 
28  96 
26  02 
23  60 
16  22 

$41  00 
20  21 

19  69 

20  38 
13  81 

$38  25 

JBaatem  States - 

28  61 

Middle  Stat«ft 

23  24 

Western  8tat«B • 

23  68 

Soathem  States 

uac 
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Value  of  Farm  Animals  in  1884. 
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VALUES  OF  PAEM  ANIMALS. 

Diagram  YI  illustrates  the  comparative  value  of  the  animals  of  the 
farm,  in  1884,  by  a  circle  vhich  represents  the  aggregate  value,  while 
segments  of  the  same,  in  different  colors,  show  the  relative  proportioti 
of  each  kind  of  animals.  The  prominence  of  the  cattle  interest  is 
strikingly  manifest,  being  44.8  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate.  Horses 
come  next,  with  33.8  per  cent. ;  swine,  10 ;  mules,  6.0 ;  sheep,  4.9. 

The  values  are  .as  follows : 

Horses .-. $833,734,400 

Mules ^ 161,214,976 

Cattle : 1,106,715,703 

Sheep 119,902,706 

Swine 246,301,139 

Totia,..., 2,467,869,994 


INCEEAaB  OF  PAEM  AITIMALS  IN  THIBTY  YBAB8. 

Diagram  YII  shows  the  comparative  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  at  four  decennial  periods.  The  differences  are  showB 
by  horizontal  lines.    The  numbers  are  thus  presented: 


stock. 


1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


Hones 
Hales. 
Cattle. 
Sheep  . 
Sirine. 


,    4,888.719 

568,331 

17. 778, 907 

21,723.220 

80.85i.213 


8,249,174 
1,161,148 
S!5,«2o.019 
22,471.275 
88,512,867 


7,146,870 
1,126,4)8 
28,820,608 
28;  477. 051 
25,184.569 


10,887,488 

1,818,888 

86.02&611 

47,681,700 


This  table  includes  only  the  stock  of  farms,  exclusive  of  ranches. 
Were  animals  or  ranches  included,  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  1880  would 
be  largely  increased,  and  those  of  1870  slightly.  At  the  oth^  dates, 
the  ranch  interest  was  scarcely  ^ppreciabl^t 


PEOGEESS  OF  WHEAT  PEOPUCTION  IN  THIETT  TEAES. 

Diagram  YIII  compares  wheat  production  in  the  ten  States  of  high- 
est rank  in  wheat-growing  at  each  decimal  census,  from  1850  to  1880, 
and  delineates  conspicuously  the  extraordinary  advance  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  California.  Two  States  in  the 
list  for  1879  exceed  in  production  the  whole  ten  of  the  1849  list,  and 
nearly  equal  entire  crop  of  that  year.  The  changes  of  this  short  period 
are  wonderful ;  three  States  of  the  first  list  fail  tQ  appeiir  in  the  ten  of 
largest  production  in  1879.  Pennsylvania,  which  was  first  in  rank  in 
1849,  was  tenth  (and  last  of  the  list)  in  1879.  Ten  States  in  1849  pro- 
duced 86  per  cent,  of  the  crop ;  in  1859,  ten  produced  75  per  cent.;  in 
1869,  the  list  of  ten  represents  79  per  cent,  and  that  of  1879  three- 
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fourths  of  the  prodaction  of  the  country.    The  following  tables  are  the 
basis  of  the  diagram: 


States. 

1849. 

States. 

1859. 

PenDaylrani* .^... 

Ohio 

BuikOg. 
l^  367. 691 

14, 4fi7, 951 

• 

XJIulOlS  a.......... ... ■■■».. .••■•• . .. 

1  TiMlmnA 1      ---' 

23, 837. 023 

.      16,848.267 

15. 057. 458 

New  York 

13,121.498    !   WiMnn«lii   -- 

Vlnrinl* 

U,  212. 616 
9, 414, 575 
6,214.458 
4, 9-25, 889 
4. 494. 680 
4,286,181 

{  Ohio 

15.119,047 

Ulinois 

1  Virfcinia 

13.130,977 

Indian* 

pAnnn  vlvania. ...................... 

.     13  042,165 

Miobinn 

New  York — 

Iowa    .............................. 

8, 681, 105 

lUryUud 

8, 449. 403 

WUconnin... 

Miohiffan * 

8^336,368 

Mi.MM>nH  , _, 

2,081,652 

Maryland ^ 

Total 

6^103,489 

Total 

86,506.541 

.   129.205.298 

States. 

1869. 

States. 

1879. 

niinoU .......•••.•. 

Suihds 

80,128,405 

29.435,692 

27.882,159 

27,747,22? 

25,606,344 

19,672.967 

18.866,073 

16,676.702 

16.265.773 

niinois 

BuBkOt. 

51.110,502 

Iowa 

lufflrtna      ..•.•...••.........•..... 

47,284.863 

Ohio 

Olun 

46, 014, 869 
35,532,543 

Indiana 

Wiaconidn 

lo  '         ....  ......•.•^•. ...... ....... 

34^6011080 

Pennsylvania 

Micnetota .......................... 

31,154,205 
29,017,707 

California 

M       .  ni 

24,966.627 

Michigan 

Witti-i»£ieiQ 

24,884.680 

Hiaaouii 

14.315,926 

PflnnajHiiRia.. •■•••••••..■•. ...■-. 

19, 463;  405 

Total : 

226,507.263 

Ttttal 

844,089,410 

The  diagram  brings  oiit  the  fact,  so  generally  unappreciated  or  un- 
noted, that  the  priucii>al  wheat  region  of  the  country  is  the  Ohio  Valley, 
aud  not  the  "  Northwest,"  or  the  Pacific  States.  The  undue  prominence 
of  a  single  crop  in  a  State  by  no  means  fixes  its  rank  in  production. 

YIELD  PEE  ACKE  OP  WHEAT. 

Diagram  IX  shows  the  difference  in  rate  of  yield  of  the  States  and 
Territories  in  1879.  The  Ohio  Valley  makes  the  largest  jrields,  New 
England  about  the  same  as  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  spring-wheat 
region  mtich  less.  The  average  rate  of  yield  is  small  in  the  South, 
thongh  there  are  instances  of  very  heavy  yields,  in<licating  the  possi- 
bilities of  certain  soils  in  that  region  fix>m  wheat  production. 


States. 

Tidd  ' 
per 
acre. 

States. 

Yield 
per 
aoxs. 

States. 

Yield 
per 
•ore. 

Haine 

16w2 

15.0  1 
16.3 
16.4 

14.1  j 
17.6  1 
15.7 
12.7 
13.5 
13.4 
14.1 

a7 

6l2 

^nth  CAn^lina. ......... 

6.6 
6.6 
5.2 
6.7 
5.0 
3.4 
6.8 
&2 
6.1 
10.2 
9.8 
18  0 
11'.  5 

Indiana 

18.0 

New  Hampshire 

Venuont           .......... 

Georiria ................. 

Illinois    «... 

Winoonsin ............. 

15w9 

Florida •...-. 

13.8 

MaAMich  ae«^tte. ........ . 

Alabama ................ 

MinnMota 

Iowa 

Miasontl 

1L4 

llhoile  Inland   

MisftiflMiDDl 

10l2 

ClITlllBOtioIlt  r^.-a*  ••••■• 

liiMiisiaiia  ............... 

12.0 

KfW  York 

Texas   ...•• 

1  KaniuM   ............... 

9l3 

Nt*Wtf»»rftov  ............ 

Arkannas ....... ........ 

Nebraska 

Si4 

Tennesaeea .............. 

CaUfomia 

23.0 

Delawai^ 

West  Virginia 

15.8 

Mari'land 

Kentaoky ............... 

Nernda ..— 

Colorado.. ....•....••.. 

16Lfl 

Vlrjnnla        ............ 

Ohio            .............. 

l&l 

North  Carolina ......... 

Michiican 

. 
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DIAGRAM    X. 


Product, of  Whfc»at  Per  Capita,  1879. 
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PRODUCT  OP  WHEAT  PER  HEAD. 

The  relative  prominence  of  \eheat,  as  a  crop,  in  the  several  political 
divisions,  is  shown  by  Diagram  X.  It  illustrates  the  extremes  of  sup- 
ply, from  little  more  than  half  a  pint  to  each  inhabitant  in  Louisiana  tx> 
forty-four  bushels  in  Minnesota.  It  exhibits  in  a  glaring  light  one  as- 
pect of  specialties  in  agriculture,  or  one-idea  farming.  The  product 
l>er  head  for  eajch  division  in  1879  was  as  follows : 


Statef. 

Product 

pw 
eapito. 

Stotaf. 

Prodnct 

per 
capita. 

StatM. 

Product 

per 
capita. 

1.0 

.6 
1.0 

.01 

.001 

.6 
2.3 
1.7 
4.6 
&0 
8.6 
5.2 
2.4 

South  CaroUsA 

Georgia 

1.0 

2.0 

.002 

L2 

.2 

.01 

1.6 

1.6 

4.8 

6.5 

&9 

14.4 

2L7 

Indiana 

23.9 

liew  HampAhire 

Vcrooonli          •  ••■••• 

lUinois 

16.6 

Florida  ............... 

Wisi^nfltn 

18.9 

liaMiachntetto 

Alabama .^•.. 

ICisttisaippi  ^.*t..«*«*. 

MiiuieMta 

44.3 

niiocle  Island 

loiwa....... •••.•••••.• 

MiMonii 

19.2 

Conoecticat ......... . 

LonJHiana.. ...  ■«..--.. 

11.5 

Now  York  .  •  ■  •  ■  .-■■■ . . 

Texas ..........  •••■•. 

'Kannan ■••....... 

17  4 

New  Jer»6V .......... 

Arlcaniaa 

.  Nebraaka 

30.6 

Penotiylvanla 

m*lBwiiro  .....a  ■•>■.. 

'rciuic006e  .••..«■•«.•• 

rritfornl*. 

7  3 

Weat  VlziciiiiA 

Kantaoky 

33.6 

MarvliiDd .* 

Vinrinia 

Nevada 

43.0 

Ohio 

Colorado 

1.1 

Xnrth  r&mlin*.  _    

Miffhinn ...... r. .,-... 

EXPORTATIOISr  OP  WHEAT  DT  FIFTY-EIGHT  TEAKS.      - 

Diagram  XI  presents  a  pyramidal  form  iUastrating  both  quantity  and 
value  of  wheat  exported  since  1825,  the  base  line  measuring  the  value 
in  millions  of  doUars  on  the  right,  and  the  quantity  in  millions  of  bow- 
els on  Hie  left,  while  the  horizontal  bars  ftimish  new  bases  for  similar 
measurements  for  each  x)eriod  of  five  years. 

The  diagram  also  shows  separately  the  wheat  and  flour  exi>orted,  the 
latter  of  course  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat.  Fifty  years  ago  Uie  ex- 
])orts  were  mainly  flour;  in  later  years  grain  has  so  preponderated  that 
in  the  whole  period  more  than  six-tenths  have  been  in  unmanufactured 
wheat.  The  entire  value  exceeds  two  and  a  half  billions  of  doUa^^s; 
enough  to  buy  one-fourth  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  HiUf  or. 
this  value  is  represented  by  the  shipments  of  nine  years;  in  a  single 
year  the  export  has  surpassed  in  value  all  the  foreign  trade  in  wheat 
from  1825  to  1860.  The  trade  has  been  an  extraordinary  development, 
principally  of  a  few  years  of  European  scarcity  from  a  series  of  crop 
failures.  This  sudden  movement  has  been  checked,  and  a  sharp  retro- 
grade has  resulted  from  better  crops  in  foreign  countries,  causing  heavy 
reduction  in  prices  of  wheat.  While  there  is  no  probability  in  Euro- 
pean counties,  of  a  home  supply  equal  to  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  high  prices  for  wheat  in  the  immediate  future. 
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The  exhibit  is  foanded  on  the  following  data,  compiled  from  offldal 
records  of  exportation: 

QtuwHiy  of  es^forU  of  foheal  and  flowt. 


1840. 


Vdlue  of  $3^orU  of  wWl  mmI  /okt. 


Yem. 

Wheat 

Xlonr. 

TotiaTmlaeof 
wheat   and 
flour. 

Talne.        !        Tain*. 

TftllM. 

▼•Ine. 

1^0  

$112,754 
787.365 

$24,708,090 
2».  847.040 

ttl  HfiA  tiA 

1835 

$6i,055."7i0      ^  "      ' 

'        i8aD.ii9 

8S0,U9 

64,068,730 

1, 817, 007 
a.«7,188| 


3,687,180  I 


87,231.852  . 
81,287.801  I 


81.287.081  83,964,8n 
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^^^ 

^^^ 

""* 
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^"^ 

"^ 
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""^^ 

wammm 

"^ 

Mcumanitx^ . 

• 

iHHHH 

^^^ 

""* 

JSel^ium, 

^^^ 

^" 

^""' 

Turkey. 

StrulBu 

i^^H 

"" 

Greece. 

^^m 

""" 

RuMiAM, 

• 

Oermcat^, 

" 

JLustrtcu 
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^HH 

PortugtH, 

Dennuxrk. 

imherUxnds. 
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— 
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-          . 
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Tmh. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Total  valne  of 
wheat    and 
floor. 

Talntw 

Taliiaw 

▼•IM. 

TalM. 

18tt 

03,800.786 

06,567,971 

18, 369, 064 

40,388,836 

98,877,744 

272,048.188 

889,575.612 

686,116,672 

764,498,671 

801,634,133 

886,606,149 

1,029,207,238 

1,219,753,538 

1,887,462,018 

1,500,881,736 

1,620,261,077 

181,066,156 

$112,348,847 
181,719,588 
367.404,806 
861,868,364 

495,220,129 
687,291,846 
701,690^646 
736,134,016 
747.787,963 
773,888,684 
803,461,897 
837,784,694 
883,881,861 
019,200,906 
974.031,365 

0117,011,818 

1850 

6,667,971 
12,801,098 

112,343,847 
69, 375, 741 

200,088,652 

1886....... -M.. 

18,869,064 
31,86i763 

181.719,588 
76,775,220 

367.484,808 
104.868.446 

397,738,684 
466,440,006 

1888  •»■■»■»•—•«•■■■■•—«» 

40,388,838 

68,848,918 

188S 

93,677,744 
178,470,444 

861,863,254 
133,856,875 

****■'"•"■"         "* 

707,368,817 

1870 

272,048,188 
117,627,424 

495, 220, 129 
92,071,717 

876,867,468 

\ 

880,675,613 

687,291.846 
U4. 898, 700 

1,887,886,818 
1,480,633,687 
1,640,422,000 
1,671,880,888 
1,881,^6,836 
2,057,638,127 

1878  .••...... -... — 

686,116,673 
m!  8^899 

701,690,640 
34,488,470 

1877 •«. 

754.498,671 
47,136,662 

726. 124, 016 
21,663,947 

1878 ^ 

601,634,133 
96,872.016 

747, 787, 963 
25.095,721 

1879 - ^ 

898,606,140 
180,701,079 

773,883,684 
39,667,718 

1880  ■■••••«■■•■••■••••••■■■ 

1,029.207,228 
190,646,306 

802,451,307 
85.883.197 

1881! 

1,210.753.633 
167.608,486 

837.784,594 
46.047.287 

2,270^283,869 

1888 .^ 

1,887,452.018 
112,929,718 

883.831.861 
86,375,066 

2, 410, 688;  643 

loss , 

1, 600, 381, 736 
119.879.341 

919,206,906 
54,824,460 

3.604,292,443 

Total 

1, 620, 261, 077 

874,031.305 

PRODUCT  PER  HEAD  OF  THE  WHEAT  OP  EUROPE  AND 

UNITED  STATES. 

the  comparative  prodnction  of  wheat  in  this  and  European  countries 
in  relation  to  population  is  the  subject  of  Diagram  XII.  It  does  not  in- 
clude supplies  by  importation,  but  shows  what  is  done  by  farmers  of 
each  country  to  supply  the  population  of  each.  It  is  shown  by  the 
common  linear  method,  the  number  of  bushels  per  head  being  indi- 
cated by  horizontal  lines,  which  are  crossed  by  perpendicular  lines  to 
mark  the  number  of  bushels. 

There  are  features  in  this  exhibit  calculated  to  surprise  the  unin- 
itiated. For  instance,  Russia,  the  principal  competitor  of  this  country 
in  wheat  exportation,  has  only  2.1  bushels  per  head,  while  the  United 
States  had  9.2  in  1879.  the  census  year.  The  reason  is  Russia  exports 
wheat  and  eats  but  little  of  it^  using  rye  Utitttead.  Qermany  has  the 
same  relative  supply,  and  she  uses  rye  rather  than  wheat  folr  bread. 
Hungary,  France,  and  Spain  stand  in  the  fh)nt  rank  as  to  supply  per 
head. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  produced,  the  population,  and 
rate  of  supply  in  the  states  of  Europe : 


CoimtrieB. 


Wheat 


Per  head. 


Populatioii. 


Austria 

Honjiary 

Belgium 

DeniDurk 

Franco 

Germany 

rireat  Britain 

Ireland 

Grofice 

Italy 

Netljerlanda 

Porta  fcal 

Konmauia 

lliissia 

Sfirvia 

Spain 

Sw«den 

Norway  

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Total  for  Europe 

Total  for  United  States  (1879) 


SuthOs. 

%  102.  K21 

riH.  4uy.  .m 

4, 1^70,  ifiS 
5,4^01,533 

4. 085, 720 

:s  J  »H5, 77S 
2!H4,  703 

4l',  ^67,  LiOO 


1,216^609,783 
450,488,187 


2.0 
8.4 
4.5 
1.5 
7.8 
2.1 
2.7 
.8 
2.8 
5.4 
L3 
L9 
4.7 
2.1 
:i.3 
7.3 


.8 
4.2 


8.7 
9.2 


22,^8.507 

l.i,  642, 102 

^58:>.846 

2,018,482 

37,672.04^ 

45,213,207 

30,192,220 

5, 097, 730 

1,560.000 

28,450,451 

4. 172, 971 

3,996.163 

5,376,000 

83, 000, 349 

1,250,000 

16.000,000 

4,579,115 

1,818.853 

2.689,138 

9,800,000 


327,020,132 
60,155^783 


YIELD  OF  CORN  IN  1879  AND  1883  DT  GROUPS  OP  STATES. 

Diagram  XIII  compares,  by  groups  of  States,  the  com  yield  of  1879 
and  1883.    It  is  as  follows : 


Group. 


1879. 


1883. 


Trana-MiaslHsippi  States 

New  Eugland  States 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  PennsylTania . 

Ohio  basin 

Pacific  slope  

Rooky  Mountain  region 

Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia • 

(irulf  Southern  States 

Atlantic  Southern  Statea 


37.5 
34.3 
83.2 
32.9 
27.4 
19.5 
18.6 
1&6 
10.2 


29.4 
83.0 
25.9 
2a.  U 
24.  .'i 
18.6 
16.  G 
16.  ;i 


ANNUAL  VARIATION  IN  YIELD  OF  CORN. 

Diagram  XIV  shows  the  average  ^ield  per  acre  of  the  entire  area  in 
corn,  as  estimated  for  fourteen  years  past.  It  shows  that  five  crops 
have  been  under  the  average  rate  of  yield  (of  26  bushels),  seven  over  an 
average,  and  two,  1876  and  1884,  as  near  as  possible  to  such  average. 
Only  two  years  in  the  ten  between  1870  and  1880  had  short  crops,  with 
only  one  since  that  rose  to  a  medium  rate  of  yield.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 


Tean. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Tean. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Yaara. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

1871..» i 

29.1 

80.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 

1877 

1878 

26L1 
26.6 
26.9 
29.2 
27.6 

1881 

18.  € 

1872 .^ 

1882 ..... 

24.€ 

1873 

1883 

22l7 

1874 

1879.... •••••• ••••...... 

1884 

28.4 

1875.- 

1880 
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XV 

F 

Yield  of  Com  per  Acre,  1870. 
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XVI 

.  Product  of  Com  per  Capita,  1870. 
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YIELD  PER  ACKE  OF  CORN. 

Diagram  XV  indicates,  by  States,  the  yield  per  acre  of  coru  ia  the 
last  census  year.  There  are  annual  variations  in  yield,  from  drought 
or  other  causes,  so  that  the  State  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
given  year  may  be  preceded  by  several  States  in  the  following  season. 
In  1879  Iowa  stood  first  and  Nebraska  second  in  rank.  Tlie  basis  of 
this  diagram  is  as  follows : 


Stetei. 

Tield 
per 
acre. 

Stetes. 

Tield 
per 
acre. 

SUtAH. 

Yield 
per 
cent. 

Maine 

31.0 
36.0 
36.5 
33.7 
31.4 
33,7 

South  Carolina 

9.0 
0.0 

8.8  1 

Indiana 

31.4 

New  Hampaliire 

Georjjia  ................ 

Illinois 

36.1 

Florida 

Wisconsin ............. 

33.7 

Alabama . .............. 

12.4 

Minnesota 

33.8 

Khode  Island 

Mississippi 

13.6 
13.3 
1L8 

lae 

21.0 

24.0  1 

24.1  ; 
34.1 
35.3 

Iowa.. 

41.0 

Connectioalf.  .«...••■.... 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

36.2 

New  York 

33.2 
32.4 
33.4 
19.3 

Texas 

Kansas 

30.9 

New  Jersey  .>. «.... 

PonDsvlTania ........... 

Arkansas  ...•••...... 

Nebraska 

40.1 

Teunensce 

California 

27.8 

Delaware 

WftRt  Virflritiia . 

Oreffon  ................ 

22.5 

Marvland 

2*.0    1  Kftiitnclcv 

Nevada 

26.5 

Vinfinia 

16.5  1 
12.2  J 

1 

Ohio ." 

Colorado 

19.8 

North  Carolioa 

Michigan 

PRODUCT  PER  HEAD  OF  CORK 

The  distribution  of  com  is  general.  There  is  no  State  or  Territory 
in  which  it  is  not  grown,  yet  in  Massachusetts  in  1879  the  product  is 
only  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant,  while  160  bushels  per  head  were 
grown  in  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Illinois  arc  next  in  rank,  each 
having  a  supply  exceeding  one  hundred  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  or 
five  hundred  bushels  to  each  family.  Only  one  other  State  has  half  as 
much ;  Indiana  has  fifty-eight.  The  supply  is  thus  given  by  States  in 
Diagram  XVI: 


states. 

Supply 

per 

bead. 

States. 

Supply 
per 
head. 

1 

States. 

Supply 
per 

Maine 

1.5 

Son  til  Carolina 

11.8 
15.0 
11.8 
20.2 
18.8 
10.5 
18.3 
30.1 
40.7 
22.8 
44.2 
34.9 
19.8 

Tndiana 

.''8.4 
105.9 
26.0 
19  0 

New  Haropsbire 

Vennont 

:{.  9 

i  (Teovfirl A. •...•.«••. a... 

IIHuoia  ' .'.  '.' 

(11 
1.0 
1.3 

:).o 

5.1 
9.9 
10.7 
•J8.6 
17.1 
19.2 
lUO 

1  Florida 

Wisconsin 

Massachusetts 

Alabama 

Minnesota 

Rhode  Island 

Missinsippi ........... 

Jowa  .........  ■•  . 

369.3 

93.4 

lO&l 

144.7 

2  3 

Connecticut 

.  Luuiftiana..... ........ 

Missouri 

NewYork 

Texas 

Kansas  ..    ■ 

New  Jersey 

Arkansas 

ICebraska......  - 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee  ............ 

Callfomia 

Delaware 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Orecou 

0  7 

Maryland 

0.2 
2  3 

Virginia 

j  Ohio 

Colorado........  . 

IS^orth  Carolina 

Miohiffttn 

I 

PEOGEESS  OF  COEN  PEODUCTION. 

Diagram  XVII  presents  in  graphic  outline  the  movement  of  corn- 
growing  in  thirty  years,  at  four  decennial  periods,  in  ten  States  of  prin- 
cipal production,  at  each  census.    It  shows  the  center  of  production 
moving  northward  as  well  a«  westward*    In  1849  six-tenths  of  the  crop 
31  A— '84 
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was  grown  in  the  South ;  in  1879  the  only  Southern  States  inclnded  id 
the  livst  of  ten  years'  principal  production  were  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  while  thirty  years  before  only  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
were  in  the  Korthem  list.  An  examination  of  the  figures  will  show 
great  growth  and  remarkable  changes. 


Na 


No. 


SUtes. 


Ohio 

Kentncky 

lUmois 

Indiana 

TennesRee 

Mifldouri , 

Virginia 

Georgia , 

Alabama 

North  Carolixui 


States. 


1849. 


ButheU. 
&9, 078, 695 
58. 672,  591 
57,646.984 
62, 964, 363 
52,276,223 
36. 214, 537 
35, 254. 319 
30, 080, 099 
28,754.048 
27,041«051 


No. 


State*. 


niinoia.... 

Ohio  

MiMonri .. 
Indiana  ... 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee 

Iowa , 

Virginia... 
Alabama., 
C^rgia... 


No. 


1859. 


115»  174. 777 
73,54.1,190 
72,8»2,157 
71, 588, 919 
64,043,633 
52.089.926 
42,410.686 
3S.  319, 999 
33.226.283 
30,776.288 


1879. 


niinois 

Jowa •.' 

Ohio 

liissoori 

Indiana 

Kentucky...... 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania  . , 

Texas 

North  Carolina 


C7,  ■►in.  144 

fii.'iiH,  r4i8 

8i,  TO'J,  0(36 
18i  454i  215 


niinoia 

Iowa 

Missouri  .M.. 

Indiana 

Ohio , 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... 
Nebraska .... 
Tennessee.... 
Pennsylvania 


895.782.481 
275,024,247 
202.485,729 
115.4^300 
111,  877, 124 
105, 729. 325 
72,852,263 
«5. 450, 135 
62, 764, 429 
45,821.531 


The  proportion  produced,  respectively^  by  the  ten  principal  corn- 
growing  States  was  as  follows: 


Crop  of  ten 
principal  States. 


Per 
oont 


Crop  of  United 
6t»t«a. 


1849. 
1890. 
1869. 
1879. 


Sushslt. 
438. 882, 910 
694,065.808 
548.631,696 
1,883, 279;  558 


74  1 
7a8 
72.1 
7&8 


BuOisU. 

502.071,104 

83a  792;  74'J 

7«0,94i,5i9 

1,754,591,676 


EXPOETATION  OF  OOEN  IN  FIFTYEIGHT  YEARS. 

Diagram  XYIII,  a  figure  upon  the  same  plan  and  scale  as  that  illns- 
trating  the  exportation  of  wheat,  shows  a  similar  rapidity  of  develop- 
ment in  foreign  trade  in  recent  years,  though  the  volume  of  shipments  is 
small  compared  with  wheat.  The  exports  of  the  whole  period  are  little 
more  than  half  of  one  yeai's  production  at  the  present  time,  being  less 
than  a  billion  bushels,  valued  at  65.7  cents  per  bushel.  The  annual 
shipments  fluctuate  with  the  price,  from  two  million  bushels  when  prices 
are  high,  to  one  hundred  millions  when  corn  is  cheapest,  disproving 
the  statement  that  Liverpool  fixes  the  values  of  all  our  products  whicii 
happen  to  be  marketed  there  in  part.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  corn 
trade,  domestic  prices  control  foreign  shipments.  It  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  th(&  fallacy  of  certain  trite  assumptions  in  popular  dicta  pf  V^ 
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Export  of  corn  in  fiftyeight  years 
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DOLLARS. 
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litieal  economy.  It  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  governs^  and 
where  the  foreign  demand  is  a  trifle  its  eflfect  is  scsarcely  appreciable. 
Besides,  this  small  demand  is  itself  almost  entirely  dependent  on  price, 
as  the  prodnct  is  not  indispensable. 

Th<»  following  tables  give  the  details  of  this  exportation  in  t^nnual  or 
quinqnennial  periods: 

Quantity  of  expori$  of  com  and  cam-mtfal. 


Year*. 

Com. 

Gom-meid. 

Total 

Buhela. 

BosheU. 

BoBheli. 

BiuheU. 

buahelB. 

1830 

|gS:SS 

6,099,666 
7  2BA  tSSA 

8.133.682 
81269.582 

6,408,164 
8,375.720 

6,408,164 
9,778,884 
14,309,880 
24,284,680 
28.770.504 
83,935.872 
88,642.300 
44.062,396 
50,478,608 
61,805,568 
63,687,196 
56.418,208 
67,006,848 
58,409,800 
60,140,272 
61,ao,\04O 
62, 373,  ft6S 

6.664.843 

1835 

12,502;  820 

1840 

t^^ 

17.063,511 

1845 

7.284.029 
8.474.109 

10.758.788 

64,680,891 

78,486,087 

106,083,083 

158,696^011 

•      206^680,287 

852.842,202 

402,886,774 

473,196.767 

55a  657.856 

644,954.107 

743,123.084 

835,032,150 

878,217,074 

018, 803. 899 

9,778.884 
4,680.986 

25,068.618 

1850 

»^ 

14.309,880 
9,974,800 

78,885,571 

1855 

SlSS^fS 

24,284,680 
4:486;  824 

107,256,501 

I860 

78.486,087 
27.597,896 

28,770,504 
6,165,868 

83,93^873 
4,706,428 

140,019,855 

1865 

106,083,989 
52,612,028 

197,838,811 

1876 

\1:SSSJ 

88,642,800 
6,420,096 

250,751,683 

1876 ..,,.. 

906.689,287 
146,152,915 

44,062.396 
6.416.212 

50.478,608 
1,416,960 

408.320,810 

1878 

852,842,202 
49,493,572 

454.231,842 

1877 

402,335.774 
70,860,983 

'i^S 

526,883,953 

1878 

473,196.757 
85,461,098 

63,687,196 
1,731,012 

614,076,063 

1879 ..... 

558,657.855 
86.296.252 

56,418.208 
1,588.640 

701,960,955 

1880 

644,954,107 
08,169:877 

57.006,848 
1,402,452 

801,533,284 

1881 

743, 123, 98» 
91.908,175 

58,409.800 
1,730,972 

E05, 181. 431 

l^K 

8.T5, 03-2, 159 
43, 184, 915 

60, 140, 272 
1, 155, 768 

1883 

878, 217, 074 
40.586,825 

61, 305. 040 
1, 0C8, 828 

J!8J,  177.  ir. 

ToUl 

018, 803, 899 

62, 373, 868 
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Value  of  exports  of  com  and  corn-meal. 


Com. 


Tears. 


Vftlue. 


Valae. 


Corn-meal. 


Value. 


Value. 


Total  valoe  of  com  and 
com-meaL 


1830. 
3835., 


$2, 019,  020 
1, 804, 711 


1840. 
1845., 
1850., 
1855., 
I860., 
1805. 
1870., 
1875.-, 
1870. 
1877.. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882., 
1888. 


3, 824, 637 
873,104 


4, 607, 741 
1,755,602 


I   6,453,348 
31,277,920 


37,731,263 
17,712,699 


55,443,962 
19,789.181 


75, 233, 143 
34,903,365 


110,136,508 
47,143,817 


157,280,325 
104,464,944 


261, 745, 209 
83,265,280 


295, 010, 549 
41,621,245 


336.681,794 
48, 080, 858 


Total. 


384, 062, 152 
40,655,120 


426. 317, 272 
53. 298, 247 


478, 615, 519 
50,702,669 


529,318,188 
28,845,830 


558, 1(14, 018 
27, 756, 082 


685,990,100 


$3,824,637 

4,607,741 

6,453,343 

87,781,268 

65,443,962 

75,238,143 

110,186,508 

157,280,826 

261,745,269 

295,010,549 

836,631,794 

384,662,152 

425,817,272 

478,615,519 

529.818,188 

568,164,018 

585,930,100 


$2,404,371 
2,781,077 


5,185,448 
3,471,215 


8,606,663 
3,037,021 


11,643,684 
8,984,252 


20, 627, 036 
4, 147, 318 


24,775,254 
4,917,515 


29.692,769 
6^323,270 


35,016.039 
7,345,448 


42,361,487 
6,461,588 


48,823,075 
1, 805, 027 


50, 128, 102 
1,511,152 


51,639.254 
1,836,187 


52,075,441 
1,052,231 


54.027.672 
981,361 

55, 009. 033 
1,270,200 

56,279.288 
994,201 


57,*473.484 
980.798 


68,254,282 


$5,135,448 


$4,424,297 
4, 535, 788 


8,606,663 
11,643,684 
20.627,988 
24,775,254 
29,692,769 
35,016,089 


8,960,085 
4,344,819 


42,361,487 
48.823,075 
50,128,102 
51,639,254 
52,975,441 
64,027,672 
66,009^033 
56,279,288 
57,278,484 


68,254,282 


13.304.404 
4.792,623 


18,097,027 
40,262.172 


58,350.199 
21.860,017 


80,219,216 
24,706,696 


104,925,912 

40,226.635 


145,152.547 
54.488,265 


199,641,812 
110,926,532 


810,568,344 
34,570,307 


845,188,651 
43.132,897 


888.271,048 
49,366,545 


437, 637, 503 
41,707,351 


470,344,944 
54,2f79.608 


583,624,552 
.51,972,869 


685,597,421 
29,840,031 


615,487,452 
28,786,880 


Mi  174^  an 


$8,960,085 

13.  304. 404 

18,O»7,0!?7 

58.859,199 

80,219,216 

104^925,912 

145,152.547 

199,641.812 

810,568,344 

345^138,651 

388,271^048 

437,687,693 

479,344,944 

583,624,552 

585,587,421 

615,437,45*2 

644.174.;*».TJ 
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EFFECT  OF  VAEYING  PRODUCT  OK  PEIOE  OF  CORN. 

Diagram  XIX  Dlustrates  the  inter-relations  of  yield  and  price.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  that  of  the  entire  breadth  of  the  corn  crop,  and  the 
price  the  average  for  the  entire  product  of  the  country  in  farm  markets, 
as  reported  by  counties  in  December  of  each  year.  The  reduction  of 
yield  in  1873  and  1874  is  attended  with  marked  advance  in  value ;  and 
the  successive  crops  above  the  average  in  yield  cause  a  continuous  de- 
cline to  a  very  low  figure.    The  annual  yields  and  prices  are  as  follows: 


Yean. 

ATongeyiAkL 

Price* 

1871 , 

BtAthsli, 

29.1 
80.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 
26.1 
266 
26.9 
29.2 
27.6 
18.6 
24.6 
22.7 

Centi. 
48.2 

1872 

39.8 

4873 

4&0 

1874 

64.7 

1875 

42.0 

1876 

37.0 

35.8 

1878 

3L8 

1879 

37.6 

1880. - 

sao 

1881 - — 

63.6 

48.4 

1883... 

42.4 

'- 

PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS  IN  THIETY  YEARS. 


Diagram  XX  illustrates  the  progress  of  production  of  the  several 
cereals  from  1849  to  1879,  as  reported  in  four  decennal  enumerations. 
The  increase  has  been  greater  in  wheat  than  in  com,  or  357  per  cent. : 
in  com,  196  per  cent.;  oats,  178  per  cent;  rye,  75  per  cent;  barley,  40 
per  cent.;  buckwheat,  32  per  cent 

The  prominence  of  maize  is  seen  in  the  fact  .that  its  production  is 
usually  twice  as  much  as  the  combined  product  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  buckwheat.  The  proportion  of  each  crop  to  the  whole  is  thus 
presented: 


Cereals. 

ISSO. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

f*/\m9t 

68.3 

11.6 

10.9 

.6 

1.0 

67.7 

14.0 

IB.  9 

1.3 

L7 

1.4 

54.9 

20.7 

20.3 

2.2 

1.2 

.7 

65.1 

Wheat • —- ~ 

17.0 

Oats 

Bye - 

Bittley ^ 

Bnckirheat 

15.1 
1.6 

.7 
.6 

The  quantity  in  bushels  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Cereals. 


1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


Cgm.^.... 

wheat 

Oats 

Barley..... 

Bye 

Baekwheat 

Tdtal 


592,071,104 
100.485,944 
146,584,179 
14, 188;  813 
5, 167, 015 
8,956,912 


Buihelt. 
888,792,742 
173,104,024 
172,643,185 
21,101,880 
15,82^808 
17,571,818 


ButheU, 
760,944,549 
287,745,626 
282, 107, 167 
16, 918;  795 
29,761,305 
9,821,721 


Btuhelt, 

1,754,501,676 

450,488,137 

407,858.999 

19.831,595 

48,997,405 

11,817,327 


867,453,067 


1,239,039,947 


1,387,299,158 


2,697,560,220 
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PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OF  CORN  AND  WHEAT. 


The  object  of  Diagram  XXI  is  to  present  to  the  eye  a  comparative 
view  of  the  recent  production  and  exportation  of  corn  and  wheat,  to 
illustrate  the  pre|:)onderating  volume  of  the  one  and  large  proportion 
exi)orted  of  the  other.  The  period  is  seven  years  of  plenty,  in  which 
the  average  estimated  product  of  corn  is  1,510,000,000  bushels,  and  of 
wheat  436,000.000.  There  was  exported  in  this  period  an  average  of 
72,000,000,  while  of  wheat  the  exports  averaged  141,000,000.  This  left 
for  consumption  an  average  of  1,438,000,000  of  com  and  295,0<»0,(KXJ  of 
wheat.  This  gave,  for  bread  and  seed,  nearly  6  bushels  of  wheat  j^^r 
capita.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Yean. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Prodnet. 

Kzpoit. 

Ftodnot. 

Export. 

1877 

1.842.$S8.000 
1.388.218.750 
1,647.901.700 
1.717,434.643 
1.194.910.000 
1.617.025.100 
1,651.086^896 

87.192,110 
87.884.892 
8^,572,829 
93. 648, 147 
44.340  683 
41.665,658 
46^856,606 

864.194.146 
420.122.400 
448^7^630 
498,649.868 
880.280.090 
604. 186, 470 
421,086.160 

DO,  167. 859 

1878 

147.687.649 

1879 _ 

180. 304.  m 
188. 321. 514 
12l.89a3S9 

147.811.316 
111,684,182 

PRODUCT  AKD  EXPORT  OF  CEREALS. 

Diagram  SXII  compares  the  production  of  cereals  in  1879  witli  the 
exportation  from  that  crop  between  Jaly  1, 1879,  and  June  SO,  1880. 
The  squares  which  represent  the  quantities  produced  of  the  several 
grains  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  3,000,000  bushels  per  square  inch. 
The  design  is  to  present  to  the  eye  at  a  single  glance  an  idea  of  the 
respective  volumes  of  the  different  crops  and  the  proportions  of  each 
exported.  Every  one  who  knows  the  facts  is  aware  of  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  com  crop^  but  there  are  few  to  whom  the  exact  pro- 
portion, presented  so  clearly  to  the  natural  eye,  does  not  prove  a  rev- 
elation to  the  mental  vision.  It  is  seen  that  the  maize  makes  a  larger 
show  than  the  other  five  combine^,  and  that  the  three  minor  crops, 
barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  taken  together,  only  make  3  per  cent,  of 
all.    The  proportions  are  thus  shown  in  figures: 


OeTMdB. 


Pzoduot* 


Bxp^rt 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats  

Barlev 

Rye.: 

Baokwheat . 


JBvtheli. 
1,754.891.676 
450.483.187 
407.868.099 
43,997.405 
19,  aSl,  595 
11,817.827 


BhOuU 

09.672.829 

180.894,180 

766,366 

1,148,923 

2;  936^  109 


PRODUCT  PER  HEAD  OF  ALL  CEEEALS. 


Tho  design  of  Diagram  XXETI  is  to  show  the  comparative  produc- 
tion of  cereals  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The  latest  avail- 
able statistics  of  annual  production  are  used.  The  European  average 
is  16.1  bushels  per  head ;  that  of  the  United  States  more  than  tituie 
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Product  and  Export  of  Com  and  Wheat.  i 

AverAgre  of  Seven  Years,  (1877-1808,)  1510  mllUonB  bushels. 
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DIAGRAM    XXn. 


Product  and  Export  of  Cereals  in  1879.    (Census.) 
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DIAGRAM 

XXIII 

Product  per  Head  of  all  Cereals  in  Biirope  and  the  United  States. 
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times  as  much,  or  53.8  bushels.  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Bouma- 
nia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  exceed  the  European  average,  other  ooun- 
tries  following  below  it ;  Switzerland  producing  only  6.5  bushels  per 
head.  The  use  of  corn  in  this  country  in  place  of  roots  and  forage- 
plants  in  feeding  of  farm  animals  makes  the  actual  disparity  of  Euro- 
pean averages  less  than  it  appears.  This  substitution  of  one  crop  for 
another  renders  tlifficult  a  discriminating  comparison  of  relative  abun- 
dance. Making  any  reasonable  allowance  on  this  score,  the  fact  remains 
of  unprecedented  supply  in  the  United  States  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  average  per 
head: 

JProdwiper  head  of  all  cereals. 


CovntriM. 

Totftl  bniheU. 

Basbelf 
pcfrhead. 

Coantrlet. 

Total  bnahela. 

Bnshela 
per  head. 

United  States 

2.007  580,220 
5,273.808.406 

68.8 

mi 

BeljEinm 

^4,fi-:,r97 

tSiO,^::^t?74 

lii>.:in,440 

I  fl^-' 1^^142 

MT,  vv'.^.  :j85 
v),771.F»06 
JN.  rp-:,  834 

18. 4 

Ktirope.  k  ............. . 

1  Aaetria. ...... ........ 

18.0 

1  gerria 

1L4 
1L3 

DttotnarlL...... 

74.460,840 
426,0G-2,544 

08.963,008 

763. 7H  669 

10*1. 850, 000 

l,5fi7,831,233 

784. 147, 845 

74.482,114 
226,173,145 

36.0 

i  Turkey. ...•••. •....■.. 

Hanmr^. ••........•». 

27.2 
2L6 
20.3 
10.1 
18.8 
17.3 
14.6 
14.1 

'  (FpefttHrltftin ..... .... 

0.5 

BwSSi:::.:::::.;:!;: 

Norway  ............... 

0.3 

fI^m 

Italy... 

0l2 

KetherlandB... ........ 

8.9 

RnJMia... 

Portnsral 

8.7 

G^niMuny.. ...... ...... 

Greece 

6.7 

I^elA&d.. 

Switzerland 

6.6 

■palA 

PROGEESS  OP  COTTON  PRODUCTION. 


Diagram  XXIV  illustrates  the  progress  of  cotton-growing  since  1840. 
A  period  of  twenty  years  from  1841  to  18G0,  inclusive,  is  compared  with 
the  twenty  years  since  the  civil  war,  from  1865  to  1884^  inclusive.  One 
covers  two  decades  of  production  under  the  system  of  involuntary  serv- 
itude ;  the  other,  production  by  free  labor.  It  shows  a  rapid  and  almost 
continuous  progress  in  each  period,  in  response  to  the  conntantly  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  civilized  world.  It  shows  that  no  labor  convul- 
sion, no  social  upheaval,  no  sudden  impoverishment  of  individuals  can 
subvert  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  cotton  belt  of  North  America  to 
supply  the  world  with  the  cotton  fiber. 

The  dark  perpendicular  bands  in  the  diagram  represent  the  cotton 
retained  for  home  consumption,  while  the  lighter  extensions  show  the 
proportion  of  each  year  exported.  The  height  of  the  two  indicates  the 
total  amount  of  the  crop  in  pounds,  according  to  the  scale,  so  &r  as 
the  crop  of  each  year  is  represented  by  the  annual  records  of  the  cot- 
ton movement 

It  is  an  exhibit  which  speaks  well  for  the  soil  of  the  cotton  region, 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  great  industry  so  prostrated,  and  is  in 
itself  a  grand  prophecy  of  progress  in  the  fature. 


Yeart. 


ProdnetloA. 


1841. 
1842. 
1843 
IS44 
1845 
1840. 
1847, 
1848, 


750,908,760 
1,077,8^.850 

048.800.650 
1,118,007.000 

076.741.650 

887.215.560 
1,000,850.850 
1,268,M6^200 


684.717,017 
702,297^106 
068,688.456 
872;00S096 
647.668,065 
8S7.219L968 
814.274.481 
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Years. 


Production. 


Sxports. 


1849 

Pmindt. 

977,267,700 
1.086,865.650 
1,421,413,340 
1,542,325,720 
1.396»1]2,420 
1.363,537,635 
1.658,631,975 
1,467.129.120 
1,554.701,760 
1, 949, 306, 728 
2.274.372.309 
1.934.545.003 

ravnd*. 

635  dil  M 

ISTiO 

fl27;237,W 

1, 093, 230,  ear 

1851.... 

1852 

1,111, 570,  STO 

1853 

987,  ?3Z,  IQ« 

)854 

1,008,424  601 

185.3 

1,351,  431, 7€: 

l»i5«J 

1,048,282,475 

1867 ^ 

1858 

1,118,624,012 
l!  386, 46!^  563 

1«» 

1, 707, 086, 3» 

1860 

307, 034, 243 

ToUl 

26.699.139,760 

13^67a;012,6S( 

1861-1864 

' 

3MJ5 

1,041.962,263 
909,175,303 
1,173,431,114 
1.129,811.645 
1,451,401,357 
2.020.693,786 
1.384,084,494 
1,838,188,931 
1.940,648,852 
1,783,644,032 
2,157,958.142 
2.082,492.190 
2,260.285^666 
2,404.410,373 
2.771,797.156 
3,199,822.682 
2,588,736.636 
3,405,070,410 
2,757,544,422 
2.800,000,000 

<51,921,489 

3866 

08^733^679 

1867 

785,415,226 

1868 

644,957,337 

1860 : 

958,785,304 

1870 

l,46a;7W,507 
988,82&710 

1871 

1872 ^ 

1873 , 

1,200;  898;  178 
lIi^979L913 

1874 

ll2eai8Sl^94i 

1875 

t^Siv^&i 

3876 

1«  445,647, 079 

3877 

1,6^468^053 

3878 

tm^^9a 

3879 

t^SK^MS 

1880 

2^  192^  UO^  348 

3881 

1,741,819,451 

1882 

2^^1^313,993 

3883 

1,8^572,538 

1884                                                                                                             ^     . 

...... 

Total 

41,156,158,904 

20^026,3661383 

The  product  of  the  first  period  was  26,699,139,760  pounds,  equal  to 
53,398,279  bales  of  600  pounds  gross  weight  (including  baling,  as  all 
cotton  is  sold  in  this  countiy).  It  is  an  annual  average  for  the  period 
of  2,069,914  bales  of  this  size.  The  more  recent  period  of  twenty  years, 
if  we  allow  2,800,000,000  pounds  gross  for  the  crop  of  1884,  fumishes 
a  product  of  41,166,158,904  pounds,  or  82,312,317  bales  of  the  same 
weight.  This  makes  an  annual  avei*age  of  4,116,616  bales,  and  an  in- 
creased production  of  54.1  x>er  cent,  over  the  first  period. 

A  still  more  interesting  and  important  fact  is  the  increased  home 
consumption.  Of  the  first  twenty  years'  product  there  remained,  after 
exportation,  30.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  while  of  the  product  of  the 
recent  period  there  remained  36.8  per  cent.  The  actual  quantities  were, 
respectively,  8,126,126,734  and  16,129,792,522.  The  quantity  actually 
manufactured  is  therefore  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  twenty  years 
before  1860. 

AREA  OF  COTTOK 

The  area  of  cotton  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  ])ast  twenty  years, 
with  somewhat  unequal  annual  steps,  and  with  very  little  lialting.  Tlio 
area  attained  in  1884  has  exceeded  17,000,000  acres,  constituting  about 
one-third  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  cotton  States,  corn  and  cotton 
comprising  fally  three-fourths  of  the  entire  acreage  in  arable  culture. 

The  idea  of  Diagram  XXV  is  to  present  the  area  by  States,  a«  re- 
ported for  the  year  1879  by  the  census.  Many  may  feel  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  census  returns  than  in  any  estimates,  thongh  my  own 
estimate  for  that  year  was  14,500,000  acres,  while  the  e-ensua  made  it 
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Acreaere  of  Cotton,  1879.    (Census.) 
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14,480,019  acres.  The  diagram  is  in  the  form  of  a  eircle  whose  area 
represents  the  breadth  in  cottx>n,  the  proportions  of  the  several  States 
being  showu  respectively  as  segments  of  snch  circle,  of  differing  de- 
grees, according  to  the  following  statement : 

Acres. 

Georgia 2,617,138 

Alabama 2,330,086 

Texas 2,178,435 

Mississippi 2,106,2ir> 

South  Carolina 1, 364,249 

Arkansas 1,042,976 

North  Carolina 893,153 

Louisiana 864,787 

Tennessee 722,562 

Florida 245,595 

AU  others 114,823 

Total 14,480,019 

SUGAE  CONSUMPTION  Am>  PRODUCTION. 

Diagram  XXYI  represents  the  consamption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  1882  and  1883,  by  circles,  which  are  divided  to  show  the  pro- 
l)ortion  of  foreign  and  domestic  product,  while  the  segment  which  stands 
for  domestic  sugar  is  subdivided  to  show  the  quantity  of  maple,  beet, 
and  sorghum,  as  well  as  cane.  Scarcely  more  than  a  line  sufKces  to 
indicate  the  almost  inappreciable  quantities  of  beet  and  sorghum. 

The  statement,  in  tons,  is  as  follows : 


DeMriptkm. 

Frodnotion. 

Pzoduetfam. 

Tteu. 

Peroent 

TODM. 

Perce&t 

Others —...•••••..••.. ....^•,. —..• 

161.633 

4,eoo 

90.000 
500 
250 

14.0 
.4 
L9 

148.855 

3,500 

13,500 

600 

400 

12L8 
.8 
L6 
,1 

n»pie  ••■«■>••■■••■■■.••••««»«•«••*«««••••••••••••■•«•••«•«■. 

Sorgham ...•• 

' 

Total ,.,.. 

170.283 

16.3 

166,855 

14.8 

Consiunplion  in  1882 —...., .  ,     1  Vn,94A 

Consomption  in  1883 ......ir.. ..."."•". ...Il^.'Iir.irr-'I..!  lllM^891 


BAILWAY  FACILITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

On  the  authority  of  the  "  Railways  of  the  World,»  by  Mr.  D.  McArthur, 
Diagram  XXVII  is  constructed  to  show,  by  a  simple  lineal  comparison, 
the  relative  mileage  of  railways  in  North  America  and  other  grand  divis- 
ions of  the  globe.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

HUM. 

North  America « 126,852 

Kurop© 107,983 

Asia 11,923 

South  America..... , 8,680 

AoBtreli* 6,938 

Africa 3,363 

Wcet  Indies 1,513 

Central  America 398 

lelandB S09 
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FAEM  VALUES. 


Diagram  XXVni  makes  comparison  of  farm  values,  by  squares  of 
different  sizes,  the  superficial  area  of  each  showing  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  value  in  lands,  farm  animals,  and  farm  implements.  The  fig- 
ures used  are  those  of  four  decennial  census  enumerations.  They  are- 
as follows: 


Yeara. 

Lands. 

Animals. 

Imploments. 

I860 

a,  271, 575,428 
6,«45.045,007 
0.262,803.861 
10,197,096,776 

644.180,516 
1, 089, 329. 91G 
1,525,276,467 
1,60U,384,707 

151,587,038 
240,  lia  141 
336»  878.429 
406^iSH^065 

I860 • 

1870 

1880 

FAEM  AND  FOREST  AEEAS. 
Diagram  XXTX  represents,  in  square  figures,  the  superficial  land 
areas  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  with  interior  squares  that 
show  the  farm  areas,  divided  to  show  the  woodland.  It  indicates  at  a 
glance  the  comparative  amount  of  land  not  taken  as  farms.  Ohio  has 
Uie  least,  and  some  of  the  Territories  are  mostly  unoccupied,  the  fiums 
making  a  scarcely  appreciable  exhibit.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


states  KDd  TenitodM. 


Snperfloisl 


Acres  in  farms. 


Acres  in  wood' 
land. 


Per 


Arisona  •••••••■■•••■■ 

Arkansas  —.—•.... 

CAHfbilkia  .m.. 

Colorado 

Conneottcat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 
Ilorida •• 

ft»orgi* 

Idaho 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentaoky ....... 

Louisiana *• 

Maine      

Maryland 

Maasachu  setts... 

|ilchi|;aa 

Minn(4»ota 

MissiBSippi 

MiHsonn 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Keyada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

KewMeHoo 

KewTork 

North  .Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oiej^n 

PenoRylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina  . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

gtoh 

Vermont 

Virjstnta 

Waflhington 

W»»t  Virginia... 
Winconsin....... 

Wyoming 


82,985^600 
72,268,800 
83. 948, 800 
09. 827, 200 
66,332,800 

3, 100,  800 
94, 528, 000 

1, 254. 400 
88,400 
84,718.6U0 
37, 747, 200 
53,945,600 
35, 840, 000 
22, 982. 400 
35.  504, 000 
•  62,288,000 
25, 600,  000 
29,  068,  800 
19, 132, 800 

6.310,400 

6. 14.^  600 
86, 755. 200 
50.691.200 
29.657.600 
48.990,400 
92,998,400 
48,758,400 
70, 288, 600 

5, 768, 200 

4,771,200 
78,374,400 
30,476,600 
81,091,200 
26,086,400 
60, 618, 400 
28, 790, 400 
694,400 
19,306,800 
26, 720,000 
107,865,600 
52,601,600 

5,846.400 
25, 680, 000 
42. 803, 200 
15, 772, 800 
34.848,000 
62,448,000 


18,856,834 

135.578 

12,061,647 

16,693  742 

1, 165. 873 

2,453,541 

3,800,656 

1,090,245 

18.146 

8,297.824 

26,048,282 

327. 798 

81,673,645 

20, 420, 983 

24, 752, 700 

21, 417, 468 

21,495,240 

8,273,506 

6,662.678 

6. 119, 881 

3, 369, 079 

13,807,240 

13, 403, 019 

15, 855. 462 

27,879,276 

406,688 

8^944,826 

630,862 

8,721,178 

2,928,778 

631,181 

23,780,754 

22,868,658 

24,629.226 

4.214,712 

19,791,341 

514,813 

IS.  457, 618 

20, 606, 915 

36, 292, 2l9i 

655,520 

4,882,588 

19,835,786 

1,409,421 

10.103,779 

15,863,118 

124^433 


16^430.727 

13.899 

7,861,409 

1,672,819 

44,117 

646,678 

80,264 

279,099 

8,821 

2.186, 601 

l&»2eO,82S 

11,892 

4i  936. 575 

6,935.308 

2,755.290 

991,187 

10.106,072 

4,6^7,832 

2,6(0,296 

1.634.019 

1,004,099 

4,468,865 

2,080.728 

9.144.328 

10, 137, 790 

3.078 

301,  f66 

1,^9^}  .^29 

211X  M 
6il9r  ^^ 
18,ftv 

5| 


lis. 

15,^^ 

9, 12€,  fua 
4G:.C4W 

6,  ii^i.  m 

510 


55 
10 
65 
10 

4 
26 

2 
26 
18 
68 
69 

4 
16 
29 
U 

5 
47 
55 
41 
82 
30 
32 
15 
58 
36 

1 

3 

4 
85 
24 
35 
22 
63 
24 
84 
29 
35 
54 
54 
44 

.t 

46 
31 
61 
31 
i 


United  States !    1,856,108,800 


536, 081, 835 


190,265^744 
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FOREST  LAKDS  IN  FARMS. 

Diagram  XXX  is  in  the  form  of  a  map  of  the  Uiiit(»d  States,  colored 
by  counties,  in  live  shades  to  show  as  many  degrees  of  density  of  forest 
lands  in  farms.  The  proportion  of  woodland  area  in  the  farm  lands 
reported  by  the  last  census  is  thus  expressed: 

ALABAMA. 


Coaiiti««. 

Per 
cent 

Counties. 

Per 

cent 

Counties. 

Per 
cent 

Antaaga  ..........•••*..•. 

62 

91 
41 
64 
G9 
30 
54 
56 
82 
60 
72 
68 
71 
71 
72 
63 
60 
61 
66 
71 
50 
80 
55 

Dallas .•.— . 

85 
6G 
57 
00 
66 
78 
73 
80 
40 
89 
57 
64 
69 
77 
68 
46 
86 
48 
24 
87 
37 
49 
81 

Marshall 

64 

3aldvriii  .................. 

DeKalb 

Mobile   

72 

F.lmiirA    ...,,.,,,.,,,,.,,, 

Monroe  .................. 

62 

Bibb 

Escambia  ...••^.......... 

Mnntiromery  ^i-...*..-^ 

27 

Blount 

Etowah 

59 

Bullock 

XU.WA||«U   ..........b....... 

Perry  ............ ........ 

32 

Butler 

Franklin 

Pickens  •......••......••. 

61 

Oftlboun  ..............a.^. 

Geneva  .................. 

Pike   

h 

Greene 

Hale 

Rrinrlnlph 

Rl]^^,  S; 

66 

Otierokoo  ................. 

29 

Chilton ••••........... 

Henry. ................... 

Sainf  Claif 

SliE.^lby 

Slinjt*^r ..„ 

TtJlnt.'fTA 

Tii]Hpf»>yi% 

Tti^rjiluueift. .•••... ....... 

WisUror 

W....-L:ii^!wi .....* 

WUcox....... 

Winston 

69 

Choctaw  .•••...••...•..... 

Jackson..  ••••.... ..*..... 

67 

GIttrke  .••.••.....••...••.. 

Jcffei'son.. ...... ......... 

42 

Clav 

I«aniar 

54 

Lauderdale 

47 

Coffee  

Lawrence ................ 

64 

Colbefi * 

Lee 

81 

Conecuh  ..•«.••«.••....... 

Limestone  ............... 

78 

Lowndes.. ......... ...... 

60 

Covington  .•••• • 

Macon 

Madison 

Marenffo  ................. 

85 

Crenshaw....*. 

55 

THil©  ...................... 

Marion. 

AKIZOKA  TEBBITORY. 


Apache 

7 

1 
31 

Pima 

2 

7 
22 

xnniA  •■•••••••••■•««•*••• 

9 

Mohavft -..-. 

Pinal 

Yavapai.. .....».••. ...... 

10 

ABEAKSAS. 


ArlraniHM  .■•■•■.....■..■■. 

62 

71 
72 
54 
56 
76 
75 
50 
63 
63 
68 
68 
61 
67 
57 
54 

r. 

66 

77 
7fi 
74 

58 
.13 
80 
81 

Greene. ................. . 

Hempstead  .............. 

66 

63 
71 
64 
66 
73 
69 
67 
62 
63 
66 
65 
77 
73 
63 
63 
54 
45 
66 
6K 
69 
40 
63 
57 
C» 
70 

Phillina.. ....... ......... 

48 

&°ke^^................... 

76 

BStOT'.ii7.'.'.r.r.'.".'.r.'.".'. 

Hot  Snrinflr  .............. 

Poinsett 

77 

Benton. ............. ...... 

Howard .................. 

Polk 

65 

Boone  ..••.•.•....•..•..•.. 

Independence.. ....••.... 

Pope 

I>rairle 

59 

Bi-adley .— 

Iiard. 

66 

Jackson. ....... ..•...•.«. 

Pulaski 

53 

Can-oU 

Jefferson 

Johneon  ................. 

Bandolph 

67 

Chicot .................... 

Clark  ..................... 

Saint  Francis  ....*.- 

65 

La  Favette 

Saline 

70 

viay  ............ .<..... .... 

Columbia  ...•.•...•...•..• 

Lawrence  ................ 

Scott 

75 

Lee 

Searcy 

48 

Lincoln 

Sebastian 

56 

Craighead .^ 

Crawford  ...•....••..•.•.. 

Little  River.............. 

Sevier —..... 

72 

Losan....... ...... ....... 

Sharp a.......'..... 

72 

Lonoke  ...... .«..••...•.• 

Stone  ............ .......I 

Union ...tf"... ........ 

69 

Cross  ..................... 

Madison 

68 

Dallas 

Marion..... .............. 

Van  Bnren 

72 

Dosha     

Miller 

'W'aAhincrton ...... 

5a 

Dorsev 

Mississippi 

\rhitr.^..::;:;;:::;::: 

69 

Drew             .           .  •*..• 

Monroft    ..•.■...■....■... 

Woodmff 

55 

l^anlkner  —  ............. 

Montcfomery ............. 

Yen 

70 

ptanklln * 

Nevada 

Total 

i 

Fulton <.... 

Newt  oil .................. 

65 

Garland..... 

Onachita 

Grant 

Perrv 
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CALIFORKIA. 


Counties. 

Per 
cent. 

ConntioB. 

Per 

cent 

Counties. 

Per 

AHmfMlft  .....a 

2 
15 
24 

8 
22 

7 

2 
25 
39 

4 
22 

Mendocino............... 

29 
1 

4 

1 

4 

31 

46 

21 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1 

^ift'^i Clara .............. 

3 

AlpiD6  .....«......••.•.... 

Merced 

Santa  CroE. .............. 

2» 

^mtMlor...... ...... .••.<.. 

Modoc  ........  .......... 

Shasta  .................. 

-4 

Batte 

Mono  .................... 

Sierra.. ....... ........... 

12 

Calaveras .....••...  ..  .. 

Monterey 

Napa.... 

Siskiyou    — .... 

15 

(Jolosa 

Solano ....!.. 

5 

Contra  Costa 

Nevada 

Sonoma  .................. 

12 

Dol^orte 

Placer  

Sutter 

El  Dorado 

Plninan.  ..,.,«,,.....,„,.■ 

4 

Fresno 

Sacramento 

Tehama 

6 

Hnnboldt x.......*,. 

San  Benito .............  . 

Trinity 

11 

Inyo ,,...... 

San  Bernardino 

Tulare  ................... 

7 

Kem 

39 

45 
5 

1 
7 
40 

San  Diego 

Tuolumne  .....  .......  . 

33 

Lake 

San  Francisco. ........ ... 

Ventura................. 

3 

TjMMn . 

Sayi  JoAouin  ............. 

6 
11 
12 

5 

Tola 

7 

IjOs  Anseles ............. 

San  Luis  Obisno  .— 

Yuba 

Total - 

14 

MMinT. :..:;.:::.:.;:::: 

San  Mateo 

Mariposa ^ 

Santa  Barbara  ........... 

10 

COLORADO. 

Aranahoe ................. 

1 

8 

Fremont .•••' 

Onrav. ........ ........... 

11 

Beut 

'  Gllpln 

301 

SSf. .....:::::;:::::::: 

10 

Boulder 

Grand 

Pueblo 

C<>afl!lM... ...... ........... 

4 

5 

3 
3 

1 
4 

(innniflon ...... .......... 

1  ' 

30 

r> 

7 
9 

Ri"  Grande i.... 

1 

Clear  Creole 

Hinsdale 

Kontt 

(yonoios 

Hnerfaoo.  ............... 

Saguache....... 

(iostilLi 

Jefferson ................. 

S*-n  Jnsn. ............. ^^ . 

Custer 

lAke 

Summit 

Dousbui 

I«aPlatA .....•••••.. 

Weld 

Elbert ...;-..:;;i;:.. 

Ijirlmer ^... 

I^as  Animas .............. 

2 

Total 

EI  Paso 

4 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield 

25  1 
20  i 

New  Haven 

New  London.    ...      .... 

1 
261 

27 
»| 

1 

Windhfun 

30 

Hartford......  ...  .  .. 

Total 

Litchfield \Z 

Tolland 

£6 

33 

li 

DAKOTA  TERRITOET. 

26 
5 

1  Grand  Forks... 

7!!p««« 1 

11 

Barnes 

Grant 

i! 

'  Pratt 

Beadle 

Gregory.. ...... ....••.... 

Presho  ....«•.. ......_..(. 

BiUiMs 

Hamlin.... 

1 

Ramsey 1 

lUuisom ' 

Renville ,....1 

16 

1 
69 

F*nd 

> 

8 

Boremsn  ...•.•..••.•■.••.• 

Hansflfn  .................. 

Bottineau ....  ............. 

Howard  .................. 

Kichland ' 

6 

BrnoVinni. .- 

Huj^hes — ... 

20 

Bolette j 

Brown  ....  ...    .......... 

3 

1 

j  HiitrJiiTmon  , r^-. ...... .t- 

Eusn -  - 

Brule 

1  Hyde 

SliAnnm  ................. 

3 

Buffalo 

,  Kidder 

Sheridan 

Bnrloiffh         ^  . 

6 
63 

1 

1  KiniTftburv  ......... ...... 

Spink 

3 

Campbell 

1  Lake...... — 

Stanley 

La  Moure 

SUrk.. 

CaTilier 

Lawrence 

3 
1 

Stevens  

Charles  Mix 

28 

Lincoln  .................. 

Logan 

Sully 

Clark 

Luftenbeel... 

Todd 

Clav 

3 

1 
1 

Lyman 

McCook 



Traill 

4 

Oodinffton     .  ......  ... 

TtIdd 

Custer. 

McHenry ................. 

Turner  .....•.•.•.••••••.. 

1 

Davison                 •  • 

Mcpherson 

Union  ......••.«..••...... 

4 

Day                   ...... 

36 

Mandan 

Wallette 

Delkno         .     ...  ..••«.. 

•""V 

Walworth 

M 

De  Smet  •    ...  ........... 

Meyer 

Whit«Eiver 

Deuel                      • 

1 

Minor -l----r.r.. .••...■•■•• 

1 
1 

Williams 

Donelas               •••    .. 

Minnehaha.... ••••••....• 

Yankton 

1 

Ziebach 

3 

Morton 



Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 

FanUc 

MonntraiUe  ...•••......•. 

Forsyth.            ......  ... 

Pembina  ....••..••.■..... 

0 

Total.—.... 

Foster...'..'.".'. 

14 

Pennlnf^n  ....•••••••... 

3 

Uini^ras 

_, 
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DELAWARE. 


Count  ifte. 

Per 

cont. 

ConnU-.                 ^J^ 

Countien. 

Per 
cent. 

K««nt 

22 

Newcastle 

:o 

1  Sussex 

3C 

Total 

1 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


Total  for  the  District  of  Colombia  . 


li; 


FLORIDA. 


Aluohna 

62 
96 

HilliboTOUgli 

81  1 
37  ! 

Polk 

.% 

Baker 

Holmes 

Putnam • 

77 

Bradford  - -.. 

65 
00 
78 
82 
69 

1  Jackson .................. 

Saint  John's 

84 

Jelferson  ................ . 

Santa  Rosa 

TO 

Calhoun      .  .       .  ....... 

La  Favette 

67 

31 

60 

01  ' 

52 

65 

68 

62 

80 

Sumter 

76 

Clay   ...'..'. 

Leon  .>..•••.•.........■•. 

Suwannee................ 

65 

Colnmbia - -. 

Levy 

Tavlor • 

71 

Dade     

Liberty 

Volusia  .................. 

83 

Duval •••....• 

87 
84 
67 
SO 
60 

Madison 

Wakulla 

79 

Sscambia ................. 

WalKiu 

Washington 

Total 

62 

Wanklin  .r,^T-,,.. ...,,.., 

Marion 

02 

Gadsden   .            • 

Hamilton.................. 

Nassan 

66 

TTomando  ......  .«.•■ 

78 

Orance  ................... 

GEORGIA. 


Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow , 

Benien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan..... 

Bullooh 

Burke , 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden... 

Campbell....— 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee . 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta «. 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson 

Deoatnr 

DeKalb 

podge 

loly 


Dooli 

Dongher^ . 
Douglas..., 

Xarly 

Ichols ..... 
£fingham' , 
Elbert  .... 
Emanuel ... 

Fannin 

Fayette .... 


06 
40 
40 
68 
55 
01 
45 
70 
02 
01 
43 
87 
64 
OO 
46 
61 
58 
•5 
62 
41 
62 
63 
44 
50 
42 
02 
42 
01 
01 
27 
33 
87 
68 
66 
72 
48 
87 
57 
40 
65 
60 
85 
84 
M 
80 
81 
46 


Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fnltoii 

Gilmer 

Glasoock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham... 

HiOl , 

Hancock 

Haralson..... 

Harris 

Har 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jaoksou 

Jasper  

Jenerson 

Johnson 

Jones  

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln  ...... 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McDnffie 

Mcintosh  .... 

Maoon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether.. 

Miller 

Milton 

MitcheU 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Mtirgan 

Murray 

Muscogee  .... 
Newton 


nr. 


Oconee. 
Oglethorpe . 
Paulding . 
Pickens . 
Pierce.. 
Pike. 
Polk 
Pulaski  .... 
Putnam  ... 
Quitman  .. 

Kaeun 

Randolph  . 
Richmond. 
Rockdale.. 

Schley 

Screven ... 
Spalding  .. 
Stewart ... 
Sumter.... 
Talbot.... 
Taliaferro . 
Tattnall... 

Taylor 

Telfair.... 


Terrell . 

Thomas 

I  Towns 

Troup 

18  '   Twiggs 

79  I   Union 

TTpsou 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

White  

Whitfield... 

38  i    Wilcox 

01)  '  Wilkes 

37  Wilklwson... 
G7   I  Worth 


34 


Total. 


26 
26 
50 
74 
88 
37 
53 
55 
36 
39 
89 
43 
62 
32 

:ji 

70 
40 
31 
47 
34 
36 
04 
53 
82 
54 
63 
73 
25 
30 
74 
36 
61 
44 
02 
83 
47 
06 
40 
77 
62 
89 
23 
89 
76 
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IDAHO  TBBBIXORY. 


CoontiM. 


Ada 

Altaims  .... 
Sear  Lake.. 

Boise 

Caasiik 


Per 
cent. 


Counties. 


;  Per 
cent. 


Idaho 

Kootonal... 

Lemhi 

Nez  Peroes.. 
Oneida 


Coantiee. 


Owyhee 

Shoshone  ... 
Washington. 


II 


Total. 


Per 

ceaL 


ILLINOIS. 


Alexander  ., 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau , 

GaLhonn...., 

CaiToU 

Gass 

Champaign.. 
Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland. 
De&alb.... 
I>eWltt...., 
Douglas..... 
Du  Page .... 

Sdgar 

Edwards .... 
Xfflngham. .. 

layette . 

Ford 

B^nnklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamilton  ... 
Hancock.... 
Hardin 


20 
51 
U 
13 
81 

8 
68 

9 
28 

2 

« 
81 
2S 
18 
11 

6 
29 
19 

4 

9 

e 

7 

10 
82 
24 
28 

1 

84 
28 
88 
23 

4 
83 
17 
48 


Henderson 

Henry  1.—.. 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefterson •. 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson •• 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake. 

La»aUe 

Lawrence •• 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan ... 

If oOonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin...  •-• 

Madison    •• 

Maiiun mm^m 

Marshall .*. 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer •• 

Monroe • 

Montgomery .  .^...m.. 

Morgan .....^ 

Moultrie 


4 

36 

29 

83 

26 

29 

46 

11 

2 

5 

10 

IC 

7 

27 

8 

2 

6 

13 

12 

5 

6 

17 

11 

25 

12 

11 

45 

18 

11 

84 

12 

17 

10 


Ogle 

Peoria  ...'.... 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope  

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph .... 

Richland 

Rock  Island.. 
Saint  Clair... 

Saline 

Sangamon.  .. 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

SUrk 

Stephenson... 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vennilllon.  .< 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

Williamson  .. 
Winnebago  .. 
Woodford.-. 


Total. 


INDIANA. 


Adams  *..«.«.*.r«»««iT..«r 

48 

85 
29 

3 

40 
82 
46 
84 

32 
31 
2D 
30 
50 
27 
26 
28 
33 
30 
47 
25 
23 
35 
26 
32 
26 
30 
33 
28 
31 
31 
38 
26 

Henry. ..••••••■••  •••.•••• 

27 

81 
85 
89 
18 
40 
28 
81 
26 
27 
32 
25 
18 
16 
32 
33 
27 
29 
41 
32 
39 
24 
83 
9 
20 
24 
88 
25 
29 
55 
28 
16 

Poeey •... 

23 

Allen    

Howiffd  .......•••■•.••■.. 

Pahiski .11 

21 

Bartholomew  .••••••••••.. 

Huntington  ...•••••.■•••. 

Putnam  ............•••«.. 

19 

Benton      .....••....••••.. 

Jackson. ...... ••••••..... 

Kandolnh  .....•..>...._. 

33 

Blackford 

Jasper  ..••.•••■••..••■•.. 

Ripley. ...."..r.IIIIIIIIII 
Rush ..«-. 

33 

Boone  ...•...••.•.••••••••. 

24 

Bruwn  .....•■•■•••..■■...* 

Saint  Joseph 

Boott 

2( 

Carroll 

Jennings. •••..•••.•....•. 

31 

Cass 

Johnson.. ■»•■.•••••  •■••.. 

Shelby  

27 

OlArk 

TTnOX     ^  Tr.>«  ...v.a.i-Tr.vr- 

Spenoer 

30 

Cloy  ...................... 

Kosciusko  ............... 

Starke " 

29 

Clinton  ......••.......•.> 

Lasrranire  ..••.■•......... 

Steuben 

27 

Crawford 

Lake 

La  Porte  ...•.......••.••. 

Snllivan 

2.» 

Daviess  ................... 

Switzerland ............   . 

'ii 

Dearliom.. ....... ......... 

Lawrence  ••........•••... 

i:< 

Decatur  .................. 

Madison 

Tipton ,. 

De  Kalb 

Marion 

Union 

26 

Delaware  ................. 

Marshall 

Vanderburgh  ............ 

24 

Dnl>ois .................... 

Martin 

Vermillion - 

K 

Klkhart 

Miami 

Vigo 

Wabash 

23 

Favette  ................... 

Monroe 

31 

yioyd       

Montgomery  .....••••.... 

Wan-cn 

15 

Morgan  .................. 

Warrick 

91 

Franklin 

Newton 

Washington 

87 

Faltun   

Noble 

Wavne 

23 

Gibson 

Ohio 

Weils 

ifi 

Gitkut      ....        .  ..•••.. 

Oi ange ................... 

White . 

IS 

4 Jxtcne  •  .....  .  ...••••..• 

Owen  .................... 

Whitely 

37 

Hamilton..... ..•••. ...••.. 

Parke 

Total.... 

Hancock      ■..•«.....•.... 

Perrv  ...............a.... 

89 

Harrison  .............. ... 

Pike 

Hendricks  ................ 

1 

Digitized  byVjOOQlC 


IOWA. 


Coimties. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee . . 
Appanoone.. 
Auaubon — 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bromer — ,. 
Bnchaoan... 
Bueoa  YisU. 

Butler 

Calhoim 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

C«rro  Gordo. 
Cherokee.... 
Chickasaw .. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton .  .... 

Clinton 

Crawford.... 

Danas. 

Bavia 

Becator..... 
Delaware  ... 
Dea  Moinea . 
Biokinaon... 
Dabnque.... 
Bmmet...... 

Fayette 

JTloyd J 


Per 

cent 


3 

G 
34 
22 

3 

o 

6 

6 
10 

?i 

5 

3 

2 

4 
10 

8 

1 

10 
14 

4 
84 

9 

2 
10 
27 
28 
17 
25 

6 
24 

5 
1ft 

7 


Countiea. 


Franklin. 
Fremont.. 
Greene.... 
Gmndy  ... 
Guthrie... 
Hamilton  , 
Hancock . 
Hardin.'.. 
Harrison . . 

Henry 

Howicrd  . 
Hamboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson... 
Jasper  .... 
Jefferson . . 
Johnson... 
Jones ..... 
Keokuk... 
Kossuth... 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa.... 
Lucas..... 

Lvon , 

Madison... 
Mahaska.. 
Marion.... 
Marshall. 

MiUs 

MitcheQ... 
Monona.. 
Monroe.... 


Per 
cent 


Counties. 


Montgomery ... 
Muscatine  ..... 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Pace.  

PaToAlto 

Phutuklth 

PLKULljiriitaa  ^--^ 
P(i!k  ..-...--- 
Pnttawattamie  « 
Powi^BUJ^k  ..*^, 
Bing^gvld-K -..-.* 
Sfc^     .„,—.-.. 

Stort..... 

Sljolby 

Sioyx  ...... 

Story.  >..,,..,*. 

Turn*  ....._ 

Tavlor  .*.,.„.. 

Uiuuii 

YflB  ISurun^.-'- 

WftixUo ,- 

Wa™.. 

Wimlimi^ton.*.. 

Wi^bflfcer  ...-,.. 
WlnaubaKO  «... 

Woodbury 

Worth ..« 

Wright 


Per 

oent 


Total. 


4 

13 


11 


KANSAS. 


ATlSB    -.-•,-BT-^.i-««*.r.Frr 

4 

8 

""ii* 

9 

Greeley 

Pottawatomie 

10 

And^P'O'*  rr-. .>•■■•■.««..■ 

Greenwood. .............. 

8 

Pratt             ..........     . 

Arapahoe  ............*.•.. 

Hamilton -. 

T^lwllDH    

Atchison 

Harper................... 

Ht^ii4>^.- • 

iit'public! • 

K.4 

Ril^y  ., 

R.,okfl     

I 

Barbour. ••••... •••••.•••.. 

Harvey  .................. 

1 

2 

1 
6 

1 

Barton  .................... 

Bourbon  .••.......••.•.•.. 

11 
f 

Jackson.................. 

12 
18 
9 

10 

Jefferson................. 

Balfiao 

Jewell 

Rush 

{ 
n 

Johnson  ................. 

Ru»^%all 

I 

Chase 

Kansas 

inline       .,...,. ,,., 

2 

Chantanqua.. ....... ...... 

Kearney 

Bl'Ott     "..............•... 

Cherokee 

Kingman... ...............r 

Stflg^rlfk 

1 

Cheyenne................. 

Labette 

4 

Clarke 

Lane • 

&^r^5  .:;;;::;;:::;;:'; 

Clay 

2 

2 
8 
8 
4 
4 
7 
1 
1 
18 
12 

Leavenworth ............. 

21 
2 
13 

8 
1 
2 
5 

9 

Cloud 

Lincoln  .................. 

SliiorirtflD         -       ---  -- 

Coffey 

Linn •• 

Comanche - 

Lyou........ ............. 

Siuirli       ,  .  , 

2 

CowW 

Mci'herson  .............. 

StafToTfl    .......  ...  - 

1 

Crawford 

Marion 

Davis 

MarshiOl 

St&v*?iift 

Decatur 

SKcie^.;.:;:;.....;.::;: 

1 

Dickinson '. 

Miami 

12 

1 
6 
5 
0 
4 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 

Thomas .................. 

Doniphan 

Doufflfts 

Mitchrll 

Trego .................... 

Montffomerv ............. 

Wabaunsee  ......... 

0 

Edwards • 

Mor^. :!:...:.;....;::: 

Wallace 

Klk    

6 

Nt^maha... ......... ...... 

Waahinirton......     . 

8 

EUis 

Ne^tsho.  .................. 

Wichita 

EllHWorih 

Neiw  ..................... 

Wilson.      .    .. 

7 

Foote 

Norton ................... 

Woodson*  ........... 

7 
30 

Ford 

OsAire  .....a... ........... 

Wvandotte 

Franklin 

11 

Osbonme  ..••..•..•...... 

Total.... 

Gore  ..................... 

Ottawa  

5 

Graham 

Pawnee  .................. 

Grant  ...••.•••.....•• 

Phillips 

2 

.CooqIc 


ConntlM. 


Per 

oent 


Coimtiet. 


Per 
cent 


Conntiee. 


Per 


Adair 

AUen 

Anderson ... 

BallMd 

Barren  .«•-.. 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone « 

Bonrbon  .... 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breatbitt 

Brecldnrldee. 

Bullitt 

Boiler 

Caldwell.... 
Galloway...., 
Campbeu.... 
Oarroll ....... 

Carter 

Casey 

ChrUtian 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

Crittenden ... 
Cumberland.. 

Darieis 

Edmonson... 

BUiott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

FrankUn 

Fulton , 

GalUtin 

Oarrard 

Graat 


Grayes..... 
Grayson.... 

Green 

Greennp  ... 
Hancock... 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison... 

Hart 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Hickman... 
Hopkins.... 
Jackson.... 
Jefferson... 
Jessamtna.. 
Johnson.... 
Kenton...  . 

Knox 

LaBne 

Laoxel 

Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln  — 
Livingiton. 

Logan 

Lyon 

McCraoken 
McLean.... 
Madison  ... 
Magoffin  .. . 
Marion  .... 
MarsbaU... 

Martin 

Mason 

Meade 

Menifee.... 


Mercer... 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery .. 

Morgan 

Mnhlenbnrgh . 

Nelson 

Kicholaa 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton..... 

Perry 

Pike 

PoweU 

Pulaski 

Bobertson 

Book  Castle... 

Bowan 

Bnssell 

Boott. .....•.■• 

Shelby 

Simpson • 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd. 


Trigg. 
Trimbh 


Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne , 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford.... 


16 
45 


73 
56 
34 
15 
51 
IS 
2S 
TO 

as 
oi 

87 
75 
53 
19 
58 
70 
55 
7 
18 
35 
24 
43 
39 


27 
33 
23 
59 

41 
73 
70 
10 


Total.. 


47 


LOUISLA.NA. 


Ascension................. 

89 
49 
48 
65 
63 
64 
50 
73 
12 

Jackson. ••.... ........... 

60 

60 
8 
51 
53 
84 
55 
64 
71 
51 
65 
31 
50 
63 
63 
68 
72 
53 
40 
78 

Saint  James 1. 

40 

AMiitnptiftn ,  •,., 

Jefferson 

1  Saint  John  Baptist 

Saint  Landrv. ............ 

31 

AToyeues - 

1  La  Favette...  ••..•■  ....>. 

35 

Bienville ■... 

1  Ia  Fourche  t^--.-».r-r.,  ,..t 

Saint  Martin's 

Ssint  Mary's 

Saint  Tammany  ••••••.... 

Tanffinahoa .......... . 

29 

Bosaier 

'  Lincoln 

38 

Caddo 

1  Livinsston  .....•..•••••.. 

83 

Calcaeien.. .......... ••.... 

•  MadSwT°  ;...;.r...;...i 

70 

Caldwell 

1  Morehouse  ..'■>•••.••.■... 

Tensas 

47 

fljtplATItn    ^-r,,,..,,. ,,.,,,,. 

!  Natchitoches.. 

Terre  Bonne  ............. 

65 

Catahoula....... .......... 

70 

1  Orleans 

Union  ................... 

65 

Claiborne  ................. 

i>8 
56 
54 
62 
38 
41 
72 
57 
19 
49 

1  Ouachita 

Vermillion 

12 

Concordia.... ...-  . 

Plaaueminea ............. 

Venion    .  ............_. 

53 

Pe  Soto 

Point  Coun6e. 

Washington •.... 

1  Webster 

86 

East  Baton  Bonge 

East  Carroll 

Bapides 

6(5 

Bed  River 

WeetCarroU...^ 

02 

Eant  Feliciana.... 

Kicbland 

rci 

Franklin , 

Sabine 

West  Feliciana.  ...•••...  • 

4lt 

Grant 

Saint  Bernard  ........... 

Winn 

72 

Iberia 

Saint  Charles 

'          Total 

Iberville 

1  Saiut  Helena............ 

55 

MAISrE. 


Androscoggin 20 

Aroostook j      60 

Cumlifrland |      ."{O 

Fianklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec , 


Knox 

Lincoln 

Orford 

41  '  Penobscot... 
4C  •  PiscataquiA  . 
28   '  Sagadahoc  .. 


Somerset..., 

Waldo 

Wanhington 
York........ 

ToUl.. 


42 
31 

lis 
32 


Digitized  by 


Google 


ceni. 

cent. 

cent. 

A  ll«gh*By  .........,.....^ 

52 

28 

7 

25 
32 
36 
20 
27 
44 

DorcliMiteF  •        •«•..« 

41 

20 

IS 

29 
14 
27 
83 
20 

Saint  Mary's  ............. 

43 

Anne  Araodel 

Frederick 

44 

Baltimore  (city) 

Garrett 

Talbot ••••••... 

28 

BaHimore. 

Harford 

Wavbinf^ton.  *-..«««*«.•... 

21 

Calvert ?. 

Wioomioo  r  r  -  f  1- .  ■> -r  Tt  •  *  •  •  •  * 

50 

Caroline 

Kent 

Total «....• 

45 

CarroU 

Cecil 

Prince  Geonre's .......... 

82 

Charlea 

Onofin  .A.I1I10 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Barnstable................ 

52 
27 
42 
21 
22 
27 

SAXHT^dAII        ......    ....... 

30 
25 

28 
1 

3d 
49 

Rnffolk .««... 

9 

Berkahire 

'H'ATnniihirA        

Worcester ..^ 

Total 

28 

Bristol 

MiddClesex 

DukM 

Kontucket ............... 

30 

Ksaex j. 

Norfolk 

IWftTtlrlin      -,,.„.-,,,.„. 

Plymonth ................ 

MICHI6AK. 


Alcona 

AUef^an 

Alpena^. 

Antrim 

Kaiaga 

liarry — . 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

(Jlare 

(Uinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet......... 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

HlUB«lftle , 

Uonshton 


Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco , 

Isabella..... 
IsleKoyale.. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.. 
Kalkaska  ... 

Kent 

Keweenaw .. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelenaw ... 
Lenawee.... 
Livingston., 
Mackinao... 
Macomb..... 
Manistee.... 
Manitou..... 
Marquette .. 

^lason 

Mecosta 

Menominee  . 
Midland..... 
Missaukee  .. 
Monroe 


Montcalm 

Montmorency . 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Ofe^go 

Ottawa 

Presquelale  .. 
Boscommon... 

Saginaw 

Saint  Clair.... 
Saint  Joseph . . 

Sanilao 

Schoolcraft.... 
Shiawassee.... 

Tuscola 

Yon  Bnren . 


5<j     Warthtenaw . 


G2 


Wayne . 
Wexford . 


44 


53 
.52 
21 
55 

85 


85 
•Jl 
8(5 
68 
44 
2G 
19 
'iA 
6U 
27 
42 
28 
]K 
21 
6G 


Total. 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin 

82 

Anoka 

35 

Ileoker 

35 

Beltnuni 

lienton ^ 

Big  Stone 

30 

Blae  Earth 

14 

Brown  .................... 

G 

Carlton 

81 

Carver  ....^............... 

42 

Cass 

Chippewa 

2 

Chisairo 

57 

ciay*f!.;;..;::;;.:;;;;:;;: 

fi 

Cook 

82 

Cottonwood 

1 

Crow  Wing 

15 

Dakota 

18 

Dodge 

8 

Douglas •• 

32 

Faribault 

3 

Fllhnore 

17 

Freeborn.  •..••••.. 

4 

Goodhue .................. 

12 

Grant 

2 

riennepin  .....««•...••••.. 

?« 

Hotutton.  .•••. *»,m . . 

36 

Inanti 

ItAHoa 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi.... 

Kittson 

Lac-qui-parle.. 

Lake 

Le  Sueur , 

!  Lincoln 

I  Lyon 

'  McLeod 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

MllleLacs.... 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

NicoUct 

Nobles 

Olmsted....  .• 

Otter  Tail 

Pine « 

Pipe  Stone ... 

Polk 

Pope 


20 


6 
1 
1 

87 

45 

1 

1 

23 

1 

2 

19 

41 

33 

4 


11 


Kamsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

Saint  Louis.. 

Scott 

Sherburne. . ....... 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele • 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington....... 

Watonwan 

WUkin .... 

Winona 

Wririit 

Yellow  Medicine.. 


26 
] 

20 


Totftl..... 


27 
21 
20 
24 

7 


53 


10 

55 
8 

26 
2 
1 

23 

47 
3 

"l5 


."^X 


Counties. 


,   Per  ; 
I  cent.  I 


Counties. 


Per 
I  ccut. 


Coiintlort. 


rrnt 


A.dftimi  .«*•■••«•■■•■«*••■•< 

Al<M)m 

Aaiito 

A«tBla ., 

Beaton 

liiAiwT 

Caihonn.. 

CarroU 

Ghtckamw 

Choctaw  ..^.........M.., 

Claibonie.«M...... ....... 

Clarke .^ 

Ciay 

Coahoma •• 

Copiah 

Covinicton 

Be  Soto 

Franklin 

Greene .^ 

Grenada 

Hancock  ..^ 

Harrison 

Hlftds 

Holmes 

Issaqaena 

Itawamba 


JaoksoB 

Jam>er 

Jeierson 

Jones  

Kemper 

La  Fayette... 
Lauderdale... 
Lawrence.... 

Leake 

Lee 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Hadlson 

Harion 

XUrshall 

Monroe , 

Montgomery . 

KeshoDa 

Kewton 

Noxabee  .••«. 
OktibbehA.... 

Paaola 

Perry 

Pike., 

Pontotoc 


I 


82 
64 
4C 

80 
50    , 
64 

60 

7.5 
7n 
48 
73 


7^1, 


Prentiss j 

Quitman i 

Itiiukin ....' 

Scoit 

iSharkoy 

Simp»4m , 

Smith I 

SnmncT .....| 

Siintiowcr -...; 

Tallahatchio 

Tate ; 

Tippah I 

Tishomingo ; 

Tuncia ...•> 

Union ; 

Warren , 

Washington ; 

Wavne 

WilkioNou I 

Wirwton 

Yalobusha ...I 

Tazoo 


Total. 


6.1 


Til 

61 

30 


61 
44 

7i 

56 


HI8S0UBL 


Adslr   .....<. ....u. 

3t 
23 

10 
11 
48 
12 
17 
46 
66 
24 
22 
78 
18 
88 
71 
52 
20 
76 
17 
53 
22 
60 
26 
23 
18 
52 
80 
60 
44 
60 
24 
17 
77 
70 
64 
65 
72 
23 
44 

1 

1  Gmndy  .................. 

23 

21 

10 

63 

21 

28 

74 

60 

23 

19 

62 

22 

20 

63 

18 

38 

28 

42 

20 

22 

54 

28 

62  1 

62 

28  ; 

20  > 

68  . 

38 

38 

23 

32 

44 

51 

38 

13 

82 

70 

71 

74 

Perry 

60 

Andrew 

Harrison  ................. 

Pettes 

17 

Atchison 

Henry.. .......... ......•• 

Phelps 

6€ 

Andrain  ....••■ ........... . 

Hiokorr. ............... . 

piko 

31 

Barry 

Holt... 

Platte 

36 

Howard .................. 

Polk 

47 

Bates  ..................... 

Howell 

Pulaski    

68 

Benton 

Iron 

Pntnam 

31 

BollinceT ..............  a . . 

Jackson 

Ralls 

S3 

Boone. 

Jasner  ............  ...... 

Kandolnh - 

25 

Bnobanaiir.......... 

Jefferson  ................. 

S^.^  ..:.:.....:.::•"• 

?.4 

Batler.........«M......«.. 

Jnhnson..... ............. 

Keynolds 

6X 

Knox  .................... 

Ripley 

74 

Callaway  ••».... ........... 

Laclede 

Saint  Charles Ill' 

32 

Camden ..•••••...... 

La  Fayette 

Saint  Clair 

40 

Cape  Gixaideaa ........... 

Lawrence ................ 

Saint  Francois ........ 

5^ 

Carroll  ...........m... 

Lewis 

Saint  Genevieve........  . 

66 

Carter...... 

Lincoln .................. 

Saint  Louis  (city) 

Saint  Louis 

r> 

Cass... 

Linn  ..................... 

21 

Cedar 

Livingston ............... 

Saline 

18 

Chariton  ^ 

McDonald a..... 

Si  aoon...... ........ ...... 

"l^^fl^is™.. 

Schuyler. 

ni 

Christian ^ 

Scotland •.... 

Scott 

56 

Clay 

Maries 

Slisnnon  .............. 

Clinton.................... 

Marion 

Shelbv 

21 

Cole 

Mercer 

Stoddard 

57 

Cooper  .................... 

Crawfoxd 

Miller 

Stone 

58 

Mississippi 

Sullivan 

22 

Moniteau 

Tanev... ... 

70 

Dallas 

Monroe ............ ...... 

Texas  

Davlese ...  .^.w... ......... 

MontflTomerv 

Vernon......... 

m 

Be  Kalb.... ...... ......... 

'  Morgan 

Warren 

4il 

Bent 

New  Madrid 

Washington 

Wayne 

f.:» 

Bonslos 

Newton 

&* 

Dunklin 

Nodaway. 

WobHter 

Cl 

Pranklin 

Oro(;on 

Worth 

^■) 

Gasconade...... 

Osace 

Wright 

73 

Gentry 

Ozark 

Total 

Greene 

Pemiscot 

36 
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%^'  • 

cent. 

Smyot  Heftd -■••••••••-*«  • 

4  JhotoMl...  •««.«-■  ««■.■•».. 

CuBter 

3 

Dawson •••••••••..... 

lieer  Lodge 

oent.| 

cent. 

Oallfttiji 

1 

Mliaowla — 

Total 

1 

Jeffenon 

Lewis  and  Clarke ....... . 

1 

1 

Madison 

Meagher 



linSBBAdKA. 


Adams  .M 

Antelope....... 

Bof  ue 

Baffido 

Burt 

Batler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cheyenne 

Clay 

Colfax 

Coming 

Cos.ter 

Dakota 

Dawson — 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas , 

Dundy .,.. 

FiUmore  ....v* 
Franlclin .—.... 

Frontier 

Fnmaa.. ...... . 


g»ge 

Gosper..  .M 
Greeley ,.-, 

Hall 

Uamilton  .. 

Harlan , 

Hayes 

Hitchcook  . 

Holt , 

Howard.... 
Jefferson... 
Johnson.... 
Kearney ... 

Keith 

Knox , 

Lancaster.. 
Lincoln  .... 
Madison.... 
Merrick.... 

Nance 

Nemaha.... 
Nuckolls... 

Otoe    

Pawnee...., 


Phelpa r...- 

Pieroe 

Platte 

Polk    

Bed  Willow 

Richardson 

6alin«  

s»n>y 

Saimdert 

Seward.  .....••••< 

Bherman  M^.^asa. 
Sioux  .....••••••< 

Stanton . 


Thayer.........*. 

Valley 

Washington..  ...« 
Wayne..M...M.i 
Weoster  .••..•••. 
Wheeler  •—•.•... 

York , 

Unorganised  ter.. 


Total. 


1 
5 
4 

3 

) 

8 

t7 

""i 

t 


NEVADA. 


Churchill... 
Douglas — 

Elko  

Bameralda . 

Eureka 

Humboldt.. 


Lander.. 
Lincoln. 
Lyon — 

N'ye 

Ormsby . 
Boop.... 


Stouey  ..... 
Washoe.... 
White  Pine. 

Total.. 


NEW  HAMPSHTllE. 


Belknap. 
Carroll.. 
Cheshire 
Coos.... 


28 
45 
40 
45 


Grafton 

Hillsborough 

Merrimack 

Bocklngham .w 


Strafford . 
SiflUvan.. 


Total 


80 
96 


OTBW  JBESBY. 


Atlantic  ..•.*«•. 

71 
20 
23 
26 
39 
26 
17 

Hudson  .................. 

4 
11 
11 
10 
20 
34 
53 
53 

Salem  .......•....•••..•.. 

^ 

Hunterdon. .............. 

Somerset.... ••.. 

SiifMiex ••••. 

'Cuion  ...••••••...•.«••••• 

RuiTinffton. ............... 

Mercer  r.,r r.^.r--,-- 

Si 

Middlesex 

If 

Monmouth ............... 

Warren  ..^ ..«m.. 

Total................ 

1i 

I'limliAi'liind.   ............. 

Morris 

Ocean. ........1. ......... 

94 

Gloucester  •■■•.•■•••••...  • 

Passaic 

ConntlM. 


BenialUlo.. 

Ck>l&x 

DollftAfift.. 

6-nuEit 

Linooln  .... 


Per 
cent 


Connties. 


Mora 

Bio  Cerriba . 
San  Miguel.. 
Santo  F6.... 
Sooorro 


Per 

cent. 


]8 


ConntiM. 

Per 

cent. 

Taoe ......  ..••..••••. 

29 

ValenolA. ........... 

2S 

Total 



3S 

NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Allegany.... 

BnKMme ...:. 
Cattacanipxi. 
CatynS*  ••••< 

GoMiwnqiUk. 
Clifimimf ... 
Chenango ... 
OUnton...... 

Colnmbla .« 
Cortlaad .... 

Delaware.., 
Pnoheaa.... 

Erie 

Eeaez ...,.., 
S'rankliii .... 

Fntion 

Geneeee 

Gieene , 

Hamilton.... 
Herkimer ... 


Jefferaon.... 

KincB 

Le^ 

Liylngaton.. 
Kadiaon  .... 

Monroe 

Mont^meiy. 
New  York.. 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleana 

Oswego 

Oteego 

Pntoam ..... 

Qaeens 

Rensselaer.. 
Richmond... 
Rockland  ... 


Saint  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady ... 
Schoharie ...... 

Schuyler 

Seneca.......^.. 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

SnlliTan. 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington..... 

Wayne 

Westchester  .... 

Wj'omiug 

Yatos 1.... 

Total 


21 
12 
21 
19 
lu 
25 
44 
47 
21 
17 
38 
40 
21 
•]2 
16 
18 
IS 


22 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Alamanoe  T  r  ^  T  T  -  r , « 1-.  T,. . . . 

84 
56 
50 
53 
58 
82 
64 
86 
93 
66 
70 
43 
73 
63 
73 
82 
40 
49 
82 
52 
68 
49 

Franklin 

55 
48 
64 
80 
41 
51 
30 
50 
76 
68 
66 
64 
54 
47 
79 
70 
70 
67 
53 
74 
78 
67 

Pamlico 

80 

Alexander  ................ 

Gaston «. 

Gates 

Pasquotank ........... 

4h 

Alleghany 

Pender "" 

87 

Anson  x-r--.**. .-•.....■.... 

Graham 

i*er<iuimans .............. 

W 

ABhe 

Granville  ....« 

Greene................... 

Person 

44 

Beaufort 

Pitt 

STi 

Bertie 

Guilford '. 

Polk 

74 

Bladen 

Halifax 

Randolph 

&) 

^mnfwiclc , ,-,..^.,^. 

Harnett 

Richmond  -..-*•«...... 

C& 

Buncombe...... ........... 

1  Haym-ood 

Ti 

Burke 

1  Henderson............... 

Rockingham .......... 

47 

Cabarrus... ....... ........ 

Hertford 

Rowan 

^l 

Caldwell  ..••.........«••.. 

;  Hyde 

Rutherford 

66 

Camden  .^,T-..*.r»T..-.T-f.-T- 

Iredell 

Sampson -. 

Cu^ierat. ...... .'......va... 

Jackson... 

Stanley I" ' 

'.5 

Caswell ..., 

Johnston..... ............ 

Stokes' I 

58 

Catawba 

Jones  .................... 

Surry , 

Swam 

67 

Chatham    TTr--TT,r rr 

Lenoir  ................... 

88 

Cbeiokee.. ...... .......... 

Lincoln 4 

i  McDowell 

TransYlvaota ,,» 

77 

Chowan.  ....«...■•.....• 

Tyrrell 

79 

Clay 

Union ."* 

rfi 

Cleveland ................. 

Madison 

Wake * 

50 

Columbus ....   .  ...... 

89 
78 
79 

Martin 

72 
39  1 
70  1 
74 
77 
04 
78  1 

Ki ; 

78  1 

Wan-en 

55 

Oraren  ................... 

1  Mecklenburg  ............ 

Washington 

70 

Onmberlaod --- 

1  MitcheH.-.T 

Watauga 

66 

1  MontfFomerv ............ . 

Wavne 

59 

Dsre      

.  Moore 

Wilkes I 

69 

I>a\ridson  ................. 

42 
42 
76 
46 
42 

Nash 

Wilwm 

62 

Davie 

New  Hanover............ 

Yodkin 

Yancey 

43 

Buplin ~.... 

Northampton ............ 

69 

(hislow.... 

Orange 

47  1            Total 

62 
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Counties. 


AdftmB 

Alkn 

▲■paid 

Athens i 

An^Iaixe..... 

Belmont 

Brown.. ..M*, 

Batler 

Carroll 

ChASipaien... 

Clarke , 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Colnmbiana .. 
Coshocton .... 

Crawford 

Cnyaho^a 

Darke 

Defiance , 

Delaware 

Brie 

Pairfleld 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Folton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Gnemaey .... 


Per 
cent 


39 


Counties. 


Hamilton ..., 
Hancock .... 

Hard^ 

Harrison.... 

Henry 

Highland... 
Hocking  .... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence... 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina 

5Je»K» 

Mercer 

Miami....... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morroi%,.... 
Muskingum . 


Per 
cent. 


Counties. 


Koble 

Ottawa 

Paulding..., 

Perry , 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage..... 

Preble 

Putnam...., 
Richland... 

Koss 

Sandusky ... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby , 

Stark. 

Summit ..... 
Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert.. 

Yinton 

Warren..... 
Washington, 

Wayne , 

WiUiams.... 

Wood , 

Wyandot.... 

Total... 


Per 
cent. 


22 
30 
53 
19 
16 
39 
10 
25 
42 
24 
26 
25 
44 
24 
81 
17 
10 
20 
20 
27 
42 
81 
19 
25 
22 
82 
8« 
24 


PENNSYLVAIOA. 


Adams 

Allegheny... 
Armstrong.. 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair , 

Bradford... 
Bucks....... 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron  .... 

Carbon , 

Centre , 

Chester ..... 

Clarion , 

Clterfleld .. 

Clinton 

Columbia... 
Crawford... 
Cumberland 
Dauphin.... 
Delaware... 


Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon... 

Indiana 

Jeflferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna.. 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerae 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe >. 

Montgomery  .. 


Montour 

NoriJiampton  ... 
Northumoerland 

Perry 

Philadelphia.... 

Pike 

Potter 

SchuylkiU 

Snyder  

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna.... 

Tiojga 

Union 

Venango  

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland ... 

Wyoming.. 

York 

Total 


19 
10 
21 
89 
4 
73 
44 
34 
29 
40 
43 
28 
39 
26 
34 
47 
16 
38 
25 
30 
18 

"ii 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol 

16 

43  1 

1 

Newport ................. 

12 
42 

Washington 

33 

Kent 

Providence............... 

Total 

35 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville.. 

Aiken 

Anderson .. 
Barnwell... 
Beaufort ... 
C*harleston . 
Chester.... 
Chesterfield 
Clarendon.. 

Colleton 

Darlington . 
Edgefield... 


Fairfield  .... 
Georgetown. 
Greenville  ... 
Hampton.... 

Horry 

Kershaw .... 
LuDcsster... 

LanrcDS 

Lexington... 

Marion 

Mori  borough 
Newberry... 


28   j  Oconee 

80  |<  Orangeburg.* 

48   I  Pickens . 

63 

92 

55 

40 

21 

68 

74 

62 

21 


Richland 

Spartanburg . . 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg . 
York 


Total.. 


75 
60 
60 
63 
40 
60 
20 
79 
46 

"54 


TXmnBSSBB. 


GoimtlM. 

^J,                 Connttea. 

11 

Per 

cent 

Coantiea. 

1 
P« 
ccat 

Ajidinvon ..••••.••... 

66 
29 
72 
55 
55 
4« 
71 
40 
52 
71 
61 
61 
64 
60 
66 
48 
•  87 
86 
70 
63 
68 
60 
87 
77 
68 
46 
42 
49 
47 
76 
87 
61 

Hancock .^. 

67 
63 

Morgan  •■.■■....••••*•... 

9i- 

5: 

Sonton. ...... I...... ....... 

Hardin — 

Havwood  ................ 

71  1.  OvArtan — . 

4J 

Bledsoe  ••••••  .,..••..•«••• 

60 

75 
77 
61 
60 
43 
70 
42 
61 
64 
76 
84 
89 
48 
48 
64 
64 
44 
68 
80 
83 
66 
63 
42 
40 

Perry  ......••.•••••*•.••. 

T» 

Blount  •«• • 

Polk 

65 

Bradley.. ^...^ 

Ompxmell 

Pntnam ....••... 

Rhea 

« 

Henry.. 

fiS 

Roane .....•..•—•... 

M 

Garrall     *"*  **"**""'"*"** 

Houston......  ............ 

Robertaon.. .•••••••••••.. 

id 

uartor 

HnniDhreTi  .............. 

Rntherfoid 

87 

Cheatham  ...*'. V.    '1....!. 
dalboma...... ........... 

Jackaon 

JTamea. ....••. •.••«•...... 

Scott.. ......... ••••.••... 

r 

8e<]Qatoliie  .•••.••.•...... 

71 

01ay.„ .^ 

Jefferaon .^ 

Johnaon. ••.... ••...••.•.. 

Sevier.  ■•■.••••.^w....»«*. 
Shelby  •«••«■  ••••.•  ••«••• . 
Smith 

61 

Coffe« •• 

Knox.. ..••••■. •••••...... 

z: 

Stewart 

72 

Ormflierfand  .>.•••••  .^  •!•  • . 

Landerdale 

Snllivan  .................. 

47 

I>avidfK>n m«.. ••«*•.. 

Lawrence  ................ 

Snmner..  ..•••■  ........... 

X 

Decatur  •••.••■•■••■.•••.•. 

liOwia  ..     ............... 

Tinton    .................. 

54 

Be  Kalb........^...^.... 

Lincoln 

Tix>Tiada]A  ....■••••■.•••.. 

» 

Diclcion  ...•••...... ....... 

London.. ...... .■••••••••. 

Unicoi.. ............  •••... 

m 

pyer .» 

M'<^MiDn..........«..*r*.. 

Union 

ss 

I'ayettte  ....••  m«....«.... 
Fettreae 

Van  Bnren ............... 

42 

Macon  ■..■.•••■•■•.••...> 

"Warren ••....•••.. 

M 

Madiaon 

Washington 

31 

Qibaon -«. 

Marion................... 

Wayne .......•..••.. 

79 

Qilee 

Marshall 

Weakley • 

White... 

53 

Grainger. ......... ........ 

Manry  .•...•.••..•...^.. 
Meiga „.. 

53 

WiUIamaon 

44 

Omndy  .....•..••..••..... 

Monroe,. -XX,... .,.«.••.,, 

Wilson 

Total 

40 

Hamblen .....m«... 

Moore.. .....••••.... 

M 

TBXAS. 


▲ndenon...., 

Andrews 

Angelina...... 

Aranaaa.....« 

Archer 

Armstrong . .. . 

Atacoata 

Aastin 

Barley 

Bandera 

Baatrop 

Baylor 


Bell 

Bexar.... 
Blanco ... 
Bordea... 
Boaqae... 
Bowie.... 
Bratfbria. 
Braaos ... 
Briscoe... 
Brown  ... 
Burleson., 
Bamet... 
Caldwell . 
Calhoun.. 
Callahan  . 
Cameron . 
Camp 


Cass 

Csstro 

Chambers 

Cherokee , 

Childress 

Clay    

Cochran , 

Coleman 

Collin 

Collingsworth.. 
C«l0ZM0— ..... 


59 


Comal 

Oomanobe... 

Concho 

Cook  

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crockett.... 

Crosby 

Dallam , 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith  . 

Delta 

Denton 

Do  Witt 

Dickeos 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland.... 

Edwarda.... 

Ellis    

El  Paso 

Encinal 

Erath 

I  Falls 

Fannin 

Fajotte 

Fisher 

Flo^d 

Fort  Bend... 

Franklin 

Freestone.... 

j  Frio    

!  Gaines 

;  Galveston... 

j  Oarza , 

'  Gillespie  .... 

'  Ooliiid 

•  Gonzales...., 

g~y 


24 


grew 

Qrinies 

Ouadalnpe.... 

Hale , 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman.... 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley , 

Haskell , 

Hayes......... 

HemuhUl 

Hendt^rson  .•«. 

Hidalgo 

Hill  

Hockley , 

Hood  

Hopkina , 

Houston 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson ... 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefterson 

Johnaon 

Jones 

Eamcs , 

Kaufman 

ELundall 

Kent , 

Ken- , 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Knox , 

Lamar 

hmb ....— .t 


59 
52 

ii 


51 


75 

22 


39 
44 
76 


18 
74 


13 

95 


38 

"ii 
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LAmpa«a8 

La  Salle 

JS^iPCftfl    ....     .  ......... 

35 

Stonewall  .....•.•■■..•••. 

Ochiltree  ................ 

Swiaher 

IjATaOA..  •••>•• -*...•...... 

OMham 

Tarrant  .................. 

27 

3Lce 

i)r(iiic**            ............. 

87 
86 
73 
55 

Taylor  .......■.•..••••••. 

67 

Xieon 

PjiUi  l»iuto 

Terry 

Liberty 

1  Panola 

Threckmorton  ........... 

T'inipfrtoDfl  ....••■■>.••.. r - 

29 

1  Parker 

Titufl 

Tom  Qreen.. ............. 

72 

X«lp80omb ................. 

'  Parmer... 

X.iveO»k..... 

31 

65 

...... 

{  Peooa 

TraTia .— . 

48 

Llano  .....^... ........... 

Polk 

60 

Trinity 

Tyler. 

67 

Lnbbook  .................. 

'  Potter 

84 

Lvnn 

1  Piesidio 

18 
57 

TTpahnr .......••• 

71 

>icGaUooh 

85 
18 

Haiiw    ................... 

TJvalde 

19 

IQcLeDium 

!  llandail 

TanZandt 

70 

McMnUen 

1  RortKiver 

61 
2 

Victoria 

Walker 

9 

Iklaiiisoii .................. 

75 

68 

3ii4*fn/?io  T.....r--.-^,x..T,. 

7i 

Marlon 

Roberts  t 

Waller .-. 

Waahinicton 

4X 

jfartin 

Bobertson 

48 

80 

ItaBon  

41 
19 

Kockwall 

Vebb 

Wharton 

60 

M^atafforda 

KnnnelB ................. . 

88 

Maverick 

Kusk 

89 

80 

74 
70 

wheeler 

]kf  edina 

47 
98 
67 

Sabine 

Wichita 

4 

Meonrtl ^ 

Sfln  An^^iifitinerrr--,^  --.*-- 

TTilbaraer  ............... . 

2dilnn 

San  Jacinto .............. 

Williamson 

26 

Mitchell V 

Son  Patricio 

Wilson 

63 

jMontaf^iie ................. 

44 
76 

San  Saba 

45 

Wise 

61 

MoDtiromerv  .............^ 

Scnrry .......••• 

Wood 

Yoakum... 

72 

Moore...... 

Shackelford 

1 

^orrk 

n 

Shelby 

Tounff ................... 

63 

Motley 

Sheman  ................* 

KannAa  .........^......... 

89 

2fflcog[doches... ........... 

80 

96 
90 

Smith 

02 
66 
SO 

86 

Zayaia 

22 

TTavarfo 

Somervell.. ...... ........ 

Total 

IT^ewton  ................... 

Starr 

44 

Kolan 

Stephens 

UTAH  TERRITORY. 


Beaver 

Morgan 

Uintah 

Box  Rider    ......      .  .... 

Pinte... .................. 

Utah 

Cache ..................... 

Rich 

...... 

Wasatch 

2 

j>avia 

Salt  Lake 

1 
16 

Washington 

Binery   ......r-n-. -r 

San  Jnan. 

Weber  ................... 

1 

3[fQP     ,,fri ..-..Tl— — T-- 

1 

San  Pete , 

Total 

jnab 

Sevier 

]fafie--.f.-,.r.......i- 

4 
1 

Sammit 

Millard 

Tooele, 

VERMONT. 


Addison 

27 
87 
32 
21 
55 
29 

Grand  Isle 

16 
40 
26 
40 
26 
37 

Windham 

30 

Lamville 

Windsor 

23 

f^fklAdonia          .  .      ..  ... 

Oran  ire................... 

Total 

Oi'ieans  ...-«...«. ..-rt-..,- 

31 

Rutland 

! 

Franklin 

Washington 

VIRGINIA. 


Acconoai^k... 
Albeinuilo  .. 
.■\lrxn:>tiHa. . 
Alle^ihajii'  .. 

Am»»li;i '. 

Aniberat  . . . 
Appomattox 
Ausasta  .... 

Bath 

Bortford 

Blaod 

Botetonrt ... 
BroBfwlok.. 


Bachauan . . . 
Btickinfiham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 
Charlotte.... 
Chesterfield . 

Clarke 

CraiR 

Culpeper.... 
Cnmberland. 
JMnwlddto  .• 


BUaabethCity 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fanqnier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

GUes 

Gloncester 

Goochland 

Grayson ^ 


25 

39 

SO 

-  23 

r>o 

45 
49 
45 
55 
48 
80 
56 
tf 
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Connties. 


GrMnsville 

UoIlfAx  ....% , 

HanoTer 

Henrico 

Henry - < 

Highland ... 

laleof  Wix^t 

James  Cil7-—**w 

KiBK  and  Queen , 

KJnKOeorge ^. 

KlngVrmSaa 


Lee. 
liondoim..., 

Louisa 

Lnnenbitrg.. 


Matthews  ......•••••..., 

MeoUenboiiB  —•.—••••  j 

Middlesex.  ..^.... .  •»..••.• 

Montgomezy  *•.••.••••  •« 


Per 

cent 


Gonntles. 


NaoscoDond 

Nelson .....«•. 

New  Kent , 

Norfolk 

KqrthMnpton 

Northnmoerland 

Nottoway ............. 

Orange 

Page 

Patriok 

Pittsylvania ..., 

Powhatan 

Pzinse  Edward.  .^  ... . 

PHnoe  George .^. 

Princosa  Anne.. 

Prinwi  William 

Pulaski 

lond. 
Boaaoke... 

Bookbxidge 


Per 
cent. 


Connties. 


Bockingiham ....... 

RnsaeU 

Soott 

Shenandoah ^.. 

Smytti 

SoaUiampton 

SpottsyWania 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 

TazewsU 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

WyUie <: 

York 

Total 


35 
61 
54 

41 
52 

4e 

52 
S3 
49 
45 


47 
46 
50 
45 
38 

"46 


WABHIBraTON  TEBRITORT. 


Chehalia  .....^.. 

Olallam  ...... .......^i.... 

63 
05 
64 
2 
09 
34 
71 
«6 
«5 

XUkitat......  ...•...«. .. 

L^is 

15 
62 
85 
80 
89 
57 
62 
69 
8 

ThnrstoD . .  I  J" irrrrmn 

^ 

Mason 

81 

Columbia  ,..........••••.- 

Padflo 

TTalif^  Walla  .-•-........ 

5 

Whatcom — ..  . 

&I 

Tsland.... ••.•••■«■■-•.«-•-' 

R'Mi  Joan.......... 

Whitman  . ......... ^«.  ^ 

1 

tTeflRBTflon  ««.a««.....«M»... 

Bkamania.. 

YakimA '' 

4 

%M*om1sh      ........... 

..0..- 

Total 

KitJiap ...... MM... ........ 

31 

W3GST  TntGIKlA 


Bsfbonr...., 
Berkeley..., 

Boone 

Braxton.... 
Brooke.. ..•< 

CabeU 

Calhoiin.... 

Clay 

Doddridge. 
Fayette .... 

Gilmer 

Grant ...... 

Greenbrier . 
Hampshire . 
Hancock ... 

Hardy 

Harrison ... 
Jaokaon...., 
Jefferson... 


Kanawha .. 

Lewis 

Lincoln  .... 

Logan 

McDowell.. 
Marlon.. ... 
Marshall... 
Mason  ..... 
Meroed..... 
Mineral.... 
Monongali* 
Monroe  .... 
Morgan.... 
KioholAS... 

Ohio 

Pendleton.. 
Pleasants.. 
Pocahontas. 
Preston.... 


Pntnun... 
Raleigh ... 
Randolph . 
Ritchie.... 
Roane..... 
Summers.. 
Taylor..., 
Tucker... 
Tyler  ..... 
'Opahur  .., 
Wayne.... 
Webster .. 
Wetzel.... 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

Total 


61 
73 
77 
61 
6S 
72 
33 
77 
41 
49 
67 
84 
GO 
C7 
48 
75 


61 


WISCONSIN. 


Adams     .•••.....•...•.•.. 

48 

Dodge 

12 

41 
27 
29 
23 
15 
32 
21 
18 
86 
23 
14 
38 

Kenosha  .........••.••. 

10 
44 

AshlAud    — ^ 

Door  ..................... 

Kewaunee  ...'>.■•..••... 

46 

73 
33 
25 
52 
80 
46 
59 
23 
51 
22 

Douglas......... 

La  Crosse  ....•••••.«..... 

40 

Bayfield 

Brown  .  ..••..........••.. 

J)unn  .................... 

La  Fayette.. ..•....^..•.. 

16 

Eau  Claire 

Langlade.. ...... ••••••••• 

F9 

Buffalo 

Pond  duLao... 

Lin<x>ln ....•••.... 

82 

Qrant , 

Manitnwoo  .»...••.•.•.... 

32 

Calumet.. ....... ••■••..... 

Green 

Marathon .^..«...... 

Mai-inette ^t 

Marquette  .•..— 

77 

Chippewa  .••.......•.... 

ftrefln Lake  ............. 

38 

CUrk 

Iowa 

Jackson .................. 

43 

Columbia....... 

Milwaukee _ 

Monroe .................. 

15 

Crawford 

38 

Dane 

Juneau 

Oconto 

69 
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Conntiea. 

Per 

cent 

Counties. 

Per 

oent 

Conntiea. 

Per 
oent 

Ontiigftwie ................ 

83 
21 
35 
38 
M 
47 
98 
11 
fi2 

Rock 

14 
16 
40 
70 
26 
89 
21 
48 
17 

Washinf^toxL  ............. 

26 

OzauKee... 

SeJnt  Croix ~... 

RaaiV 

Waokesha - 

18 

Pepin 

Wanpaoa — ... 

Wanshara.. ...... ..»...* 

SO 

Pi^ 

Shawano..... 

40 

POllt ...............X 

Sheboygan  ...r...... 

Taylor 

Winnebago 

14 

Portage 

Pricew.^ ^ 

Wood  .....•*•.•.••...•.>• 
Total 

64 

Tremnealean .....'....... . 

Racine 

Vernon  ...         •       .  .. 

81 

Walworth. ...... ......... 

«* 

WYOMING. 


Albany., 
Carbon.. 
Ciook... 


Johnson 

Laramie..... 
Sweetwater . 


1     Uintah. 

....  Total.. 


AGEIOULTUEAL  PEODFCTION  FOE  AMEEIOAN  OONSUMP- 

TIOK 

It  is  a  trath  that  escapes  xecognifcion  by  multitades  of  the  American 
people  that  the  products  of  the  agnciilttire  of  this  country  are  mostly 
consumed  at  home,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  the 
ftiture.  Our  agriculture  is  primitive,  even  crude,  on  a  large  proportion 
of  its  area,  l^ere  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  distribution  of  crops, 
which  a  higher  culture,  with  time  and  experience,  will  cure.  There 
is  too  much  area  devoted  to  some  crops,  too  small  a  rate  of  yield  upon 
that  area,  and  too  little  breadth  to  other  crops.  Were  it  tb^  result  of 
climatic  difficulties  or  other  natural  hindrances,  it  might  not  be  wise  to 
seek  to  change  these  crop  relations.  But  with  a  continent  for  indus- 
trial exploitation — almost  a  world  in  itself— it  is  rank  stupidity  to  as- 
sume that  the  necessities  of  a  great  people  in  consumption  of  all  products 
grown  in  temperate  climates  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  resources  of 
home  soil  and  labOr. 

Our  production  in  certain  directions  has  been  excessive.  While  pop- 
ulation doubled  in  twen^-seven  years,  the  wheat  area  doubled  in  ^- 
teen.  There  were  four  millions  of  farms  in  1880,  and  but  two  millions  in 
1860.  The  maize  crop  of  one  year  is  equal  to  the  product  of  four  years 
in  Europe.  The  supply  of  wheat  per  capita  was  only  4.33  bushels  in 
1849,  5.5  in  1859,  7.46  in  1869,  and  9.2  in  1879.  We  might  produce  20 
bushels  per  capita,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  do  it  The  area  in  wheat 
is  now  39,475,000  acres,  and  12,000,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  excess  ot 
the  wants  of  the  country,  the  produce  of  which  must  be  sold  abroad, 
mainly  in  Liverpool,  in  competition  with  the  grain  of  Eussia,  of  South 
America,  of  Australia,  and  of  India.  It  is  sent  1,500  miles  by  land  and 
3,500  miles  by  sea,  and  from  California  more  than  half  round  the  world, 
to  compete  with  the  half-civilized  fellahs  of  Egypt  and  the  slavish  ryots 
of  India.  It  is  a  competition  unworthy  of  American  freemen,  and  ut- 
terly unnecessary,  being  caused  by  bad  calculation  in  the  distribution 
of  crop  areas,  for  while  we  export  one-third  of  the  wheat  production, 
we  import  one-seventh  of  all  the  barley  consumption,  and  $100,000,000 
worth  of  sugar  at  foreign  valuation,  which  brings  $150,000,000  in 
oar  local  markets  in  addition  to  the  costs  and  profits  of  refining  here. 
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TJbis  inequality  ot  proaacoen  i8  me  reeait  oi  temporary  conanaons, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  the  good  aense  and  correct  jadgmeat  of  farmers  will 
remedy  in  the  early  fatare.  The  pioneei  settler  is  &*r  less  a  farmer  than 
a  speculator.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  a  land  speculation,  appro- 
priating acres  from  an  nnoccapied  domain  to  bequeath  to  posterity, 
possibly  a  little  reduced  in  productiveness,  bat  certainly  largely  en- 
hanced in  price.  And  he  finds  it  convenient  to  grow  wheat  year  after 
year,  till  the  weeds  choke  oat  all  growth,  with  little  labor  and  no  culti- 
vation, to  get  the  ready  cash  with  which  to  oonstruct  houses  and  bams, 
build  fences,  buy  plows  and  reapers,  and  more  cheap  land.  At  a  later 
day  the  pioneer  or  his  successor  will  be  quite  i^  progressive  aa  the 
advanced  cultivator  of  the  older  settlements. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  might  possibly  produce  a  surplus  of  bread - 
stufls  suflicient  to  feed  two  or  three  small  nations  of  Europe,  but  that 
it  would  be  botti  impolitic  and  unprofitable  to  do  it.  We  have  both  the 
land  and  the  labor,  but  prefer  to  have  a  wiser  distribution  of  labor  in 
production.  Doubtless  oar  customers  in  Europe  would  find  it  profita- 
ble if  unequal  distribution  of  productive  effort  should  produce  a  ^reat 
surplus  of  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  or  meat  Not  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  cotton-growers  were  compelled  to  accept  $45,000,000  leas  for  a 
crop  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bales  than  they  received  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  of  three  million  bales. 

The  facts  of  industry  and  wealth  in  history  of  nations  show  that  gen- 
eral thrift  and  national  wealth  do  not  depend  on  numbers,  bat  upon  a 
wise  distribution  of  productive  forces.  Labor  that  is  inharmonious  and 
unequal  in  its  distribution  among  the  industries  is  unremunerative. 

If  nearly  all  workers  are  in  agriculture,  there  may  be  abundance  of 
food,  and  but  few  other  comforts  or  appliances  of  civilization,  and  little 
money  to  procure  any.  Agricultural  nations  are  proverbially  poor.  In 
India  70  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  yet  its  products  have 
been  estimated  at  a  value  of  $8  per  capita;  in  this  country  44  per  cent, 
are  so  engaged,  and  agricultural  production  averages  $G4  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population.  So  It  is  everywhere  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  less  favored  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Should  we  so  unequally  distribute  labor  as  to  be  compelled  to  sell 
grain  to  buy  dry  goods,  there  is  a  bar  to  the  disposal  of  a  large  surplus 
in  the  f3act  that  few  nations  can  afford  to  buy,  or  pay  for  if  bought,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  our  export  of  grain 
was  far  less  than  at  present,  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  wheat  sur- 
plus went  to  all  other  countries  exclusive  of  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies. 

Again,  while  our  agricultural  surplus  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  on  earth,  it  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  volume  of  our 
consumption.    We  exported  in  1883  products  valued  at — 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  dollars,  and  the  same  year  had  to  pay  from 
this  sum  two  huDdred  and  forty  millions  for  food  and  drink  imported,  besides  large 
additional  sums  for  transportation  and  commissions.  When  we  remember  that  these 
exi)ort«  are  reckoned  in  sea-board  prices,  and  that  farm  prices  are  only  half  or  two- 
thirds  as  much,  the  difiereuce  between  shipments  and  receipts  is  narrowed  down  to  a 
snni  that  is  small,  if  not  insignificant,  oompare<l  with  the  value  of  the  home  consump- 
tion. After  paying  for  imports  of  food  and  beverages  with  exports,  it  is  found  that 
only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  a  net  surplus  of  material  for  subsistence  is  left,  and  that  is  au 
exceptionally  large  national  showing.  Other  countries  balance  far  more  nicely  their 
little  exchanges  of  food  products.  Nations  must  be  inde)>endent  In  the  matter  of  sub- 
sistence or  risk  their  very  existence.  We  cannot  depend  on  Europe  for  a  market  for 
our  larm  products.  There  must  be  such  distribution  of  labor  her6  that  the  farmer  can 
get  a  fair  price  for  his  productions  without  hawking  them  around  the  world  to  b« 
eaten  up  by  an  army  of  oanieie  and  forwaiden. 
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Oar  cotton  is  exceptional.  We  produce  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  grown 
in  the  world,  and  find  it  profitable  to  supply  fiber  for  the  spindles  of 
Europe.  We  consume  a  third,  and  shall,  ere  long,  manufacture  one- 
half,  and  should  ultimately  use  two-thirds  in  domestic  manufacture. 
But  in  cotton,  in  food  products,  and  all  other  exports,  the  exportation 
is  but  one-twelfth  of  the  production. 

We  can  produce  a  surplus  by  neglecting  production  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  we  cannot  sell,  if  produced  beycmd  a  limited  quantity,  and 
then  only  by  accepting  the  prices  that  our  customers  choose  to  give. 

The  importance  of  home  supply  of  home  wants  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  ddmestio  trade  of  a  country  [as  I  have  lieretofore  written]  is  always  the  prin- 
cipol  commerce.  In  this  country  the  foreign  trade  probahly  represents  scarcely  $1  to 
$1^1)  of  the  grand  volnme  of  mercantile  transactions.  It  might  be  less  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  a  hnman  being,  the  importer  alone  excepted.  With  an  area 
botinded  by  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  globe,  and  touching  the  domain  of  everlast- 
ing ice  on  one  side  and  that  of  tropical  temperature  on  the  other,  .there  is  little  need 
to  go  beyond  its  boundaries  for  anything.  This  continental  area  inolndes  a  range  of 
elevation  occupied  in  agriculture  of  7fQw  feet,  giving  variety  of  climate  and  prt^ac- 
tlon  without  regard  to  latitude.  North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  have  a  ranee  of 
6,000  feet,  and  California  still  greater  difference  of  altitude.  North  Carolina  produces 
rice  and  wheat,  figs,  and  apples,  and  can  supply  both  ice  and  sugar  for  its  insidious 
yet  popular  potations  of  peach  brandy.  The  prodactions  of  the  United  States  range 
m)m  hchens  to  lemons,  and  include  the  firui  ts  of  all  zones,  from  gooseberries  to  gaavas. 
With  these  reaonroes  of  soil  and  sun,  of  coal  and  iron,  of  gold  and  silver,  of  water  for 
tmnsportation  and  for  power,  of  mind  and  muscle,  of  skiliand  genius,  how  stupid  the 
folly  of  desuetude,  how  abject  the  shame  of  inanity,  how  injurious  the  crime  of  idle- 
ness. To  go  thousands  of  miles  for  that  which  we  can  produce  from  our  surplus  labor 
would  be  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  and  drifting  into  the  darkness  of  national 
poverty. 

Onr  popnlation  donbled'in  twenty-seven  years  ftom  1853.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  double  again  in  thirty  years  from  1880  to  1910.  Then 
100,000,000  of  people  wUl  be  fed  and  clothed.  Will  there  be  no  further 
increase  ?  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  indicate  the  time  when  popula- 
tion shall  again  be  doubled,  and  again.  The  probability  is  strong,  how- 
ever, that  400,000,000  people  may  exist  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  within  one  hundred  years,  quite  reasonably  within 
two  centuries.  Where  will  American  production  then  find  a  market 
for  its  crude  products  of  agriculture  if  not  at  home  1 

INTERNAL  AND  EXTEBNAL  COMMERCE. 

Compared  with  the  domestic  demand,  the  foreign  is  utterly  insignifi- 
cant, either  for  agricultural  or  manufactured  products.  The  foreign 
trade  has  received  a  recognition  in  the  public  mind  far  beyond  its  rela- 
tive importance.  Until  recently  our  exports  of  merchandise  failed  to 
yield  money  enough  to  pay  for  imports,  and  the  production  of  our  mines 
went  to  pay  the  balance.  In  forty  years  of  the  last  half  century  only 
nine  had  a  balance  in  favor  of  imports ;  in  the  last  ten,  owing  to  crop 
failures  in  Europe  and  extension  of  crop  area  on  millions  of  acres  of 
land  given  away  to  native  and  foreigu-bom  citizens,  the  balance  has 
favored  exports.    The  comparison  is  as  follows : 

1835-1874— excess  of  imports $1,579,829,806 

1876-1884— excess  of  exports 1.360,482,467 

During  the  fifty  years  exports  were  in  debt  to  imports  $219,^47,339. 
So  we  have  failed  by  that  amount  to  produce  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption. But  our  deficiency  is  far  greater,  because  the  values  of  im- 
ports are  known  to  be  understated,  and  they  are  always  the  value  at 
foreign  ports,  upon  which  the  cost  of  freights  and  commissions  must 
atOGmftt 
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xo  pay  lor  tuis  excess  ot  imports  our  goia  ana  silver  mnst}  do  usea; 
and  the  exoess  of  such  exports  over  imports  in  fifty  years  amonntSt  to 
$1,068,561,548.  So  the  excess  of  these  payments  over  the  apparent  in- 
debtedness firom  excessive  imports  of  merchandise  is  $849,214^209,  an 
average  draft  of  $16,984,284  per  annum  for  the  entire  periodi  It  is  true 
that  immigrants  bring  money  and  other  effects,  which  add  to  the  vrealth 
of  our  country,  and  &r  more  than  balances  the  above  d^ciency.  The 
fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  the  domestic  production  of  the  XTnited 
States  fails  to  equal,  by  a  very  small  difference,  the  consumptioa  of  the 
United  States. 

l^his  matter  is  understood  by  intelligent  publicists  in  this  country, 
and  iB  seen  in  its  true  light  by  enlightened  foreigners,  who  admit  that 
nations  must  be  self-supporting  if  they  would  live  at  all,  and  that  the 
domestic  trade  of  every  country  must  dwarf  to  insignificance  its  foreign 
commerce.  The  apparent  exception  of  Oreat  Britain,  which  oceapies  a 
peculiar  and  isolated  position,  is  not  an  exception,  because  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Englishmen  in  British  colonies  all  over  the  world,  and  in  all 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  that 
country  are  largely  dividends  and  profits  on  foreign  investments^  and 
are  thus  practi(^y,  in  a  peculiar  sen^e,  domestic  trade  as  well. 

The  grain  supply  will  hereafter  be  in  larger  proportion  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  cotton  demand  will  continue  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  larger  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  pork  trade  will  be  in  larger 
proportion  consumed  at  home.  These  three  products,  which  almost 
monopolize  the  export  trade,  have  all  been  the  result  of  undue  stimula- 
tion, of  a  disproportionate  distribution  of  farm  labor  and  crop  areas, 
while  other  products  needed  for  consumption  have  been  unnecessarily 
scarce  and  high.  The  excess  of  wheat-growing  has  brought  prices  to  a 
ruinous  point  when  sound  grain  can  be  bought  in  Dakota  for  40  cents, 
and  again  in  London  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  It  is  down  close  to  India 
rates. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  cotton  or  wheat  should  be  neglected,  or  sub- 
stituted abruptly  by  other  crops.  All  of  the  former  tiiat  the  world  re- 
quires should  be  furnished,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  largely  by  this 
country,  but  the  most  of  it  should  and  will  be  manufactured  here, 
very  largely  on  the  borders  of  the  cotton-fields.  But  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  cotton  per  head  wiU  make  no 
community  rich ;  it  is  not  less  cotton  that  is  wanted,  but  more  of  some- 
thing else.  The  wheat  specialist  is  still  less  excusable  for  neglecting 
other  farm  products.  We  have  an  advantage  of  the  world  in  cotton 
production,  in  soil  and  climate  especially  suited  to  its  growth ;  we  have 
none  over  many  other  countries  in  wheat  production,  except  in  agricult- 
ural implements.  The  crudest  of  agriciQture  produces  as  much  per 
acre,  the  most  skilled  twice  as  much.  The  cheapest  of  labor  competes 
in  its  production,  and  our  acceptance  of  the  competition  is  a  confession 
that  we  lack  the  enterprise  or  the  skill  to  produce  what  we  need  more 
and  buy  at  higher  cost.  Yet  we  should  rearrange  our  crop  areas  slowly 
and  judiciously,  producing  all  the  wheat  required  for  home  consump- 
tion, some  to  give  to  starving  foreign  peoples  in  an  emergency,  and  a 
small  surplus  for  sale  whenever  something  more  than  starvation  prices 
are  offered  for  it.  Half  the  present  area  in  wheat  should  produce  all 
the  present  product;  when,  with  rotation  and  intensive  culture,  an 
equal  or  greater  value  would  result,  from  the  superior  cultivation  of 
other  crops  in  the  remaining  half,  and  the  net  profit  might  be  fourfold 
the  present  gain.  It  is  a  more  profitable  distribution  of  crops  that  is 
wanted ;  it  is  greater  variety,  larger  aggregate  quantity,  greater  indi- 
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The  inevitable  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  American  agricnlt* 
ure  can  prosper  only  with  an  American  policy,  which  shall  prodace  its 
own  supplies,  feed  its  own  people,  and  enlarge  the  proportion  of  its 
workers  who  are  outside  of  agriculture  and  dependent  upon  it  for  food 
and  material  for  fabrication .  It  teaches  that,  instead  of  overproduction, 
we  have  consumed  more  than  has  been  produced  in  value  but  not  in 
quantity,  excepting  the  lowest  prices  of  the  world  for  two  or  three  pro- 
ducts of  overproduction  and  paying  high  rates  for  products  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity.  The  more  we  buy  abroad  the  less  of  man- 
u&ctured  products  we  produce  at  home,  while  farmers  increase  and 
farm  products  cheapen  from  decline  of  home  markets.  It  is  a  suicidal 
lK)licy  to  sell  and  export  the  soil  in  raw  products  of  agriculture. 

SURPLUS  PBODUCTS  OF  AGMCULTUKE. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  only  a  fourth  of  the  present  population. 
The  wants  of  the  larger  number  are  now  more  liberally  supplied  than 
ever  were  the  limited  requirements  of  a  more  primitive  mode  of  living. 
The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  appliances  has  enlarged  and 
cheapened  production ;  and  the  surplus,  which  is  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  not  only  four  times  as  much  as  in  1830,  but  is  thirteen  times  as 
much.  The  agricultural  exports  of  1883  were  619,269,449,  and  the  aver- 
age has  been  about  that  figure  for  five  years  past. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  vast  increase,  but  the  history  of  this  prog- 
ress affords  a  lesson  in  industrial  economy  which  farmers  cannot  affo& 
to  overlook.  It  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  necessity  of  the  great- 
est possible  diversity  in  rural  industry. 

Fifty  years  ago  unmanufactured  cotton  comprised  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  our  exports,  and  breadstuffs  and  animals  and  their 
products,  counted  together,  brought  only  a  third  as  much.  Kow, 
while  the  exports  of  cotton  in  1883  were  worth  nine  times  as  much  as 
in  1825-^30,  the  values  of  animal  products  and  breadstuffs  are  thirty 
times  as  much  as  the  surplus  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  rapidity 
of  tiie  increase  has  therefore  been  fully  three  t  imes  as  great  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton.  The  early  prominence  of  cotton  in  our  exports  was 
phenomenal.  In  ten  States  extension  of  this  one  industry  became  an 
absorbing  passion,  dominating  agriculture,  socie^,  and  politics.  All 
other  agriculture  was  dwarfed  in  this  section.  With  milli4>ns  of  acres 
of  wasted  pasturage,  almost  no  wool  was  grown  or  manufactured,  and 
clothing  was  bought  on  credit  at  enormous  prices.  With  millions  of 
acres  in  forests,  wash-tubs  and  ax-helves  were  brought  a  thousand  miles; 
a  mill-log  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  buy  a  hammer-handle.  The  cul- 
tivator employed  his  horses  and  mules  during  the  spring  and  summer 
in  kiUing  grass,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  alternately  in  hauling  out 
cotton  and  bringing  in  hay  that  had  floated  down  the  great  river  &om 
the  West.  Hogs  grew  wild  and  multiplied  in  the  swamps,  while  the 
thrifty  merchant  got  60  per  cent,  profit  on  Western  bacon. 

It  became  a  cherished  theory  in  political  economy  that  the  South 
should  produce  cotton,  the  West  hogs,  and  the  East  ^'  notions,''  and 
everything  else  should  be  brought  5,000  miles — ^firom  Europe.  This 
continued  until  there  was  little  produced  but  cotton,  and  much  of  that 
was  mortgaged  a  year  in  advance  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  followiug  table,  from  official  records  of  exports,  presents  the  prog- 


Comxjarison  of  cotton  exports  with  those  of  hreadstuffs  and  animal  product^. 


Cotton, 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent 

Animals  and 

Pep 

0«Bt 

Total 

Per 
cent. 

TMil 

Yean. 

unmaQofao- 
tixred. 

BreadstuiTs. 

their 
prodncti. 

•xporta  of 
agxloaltnre. 

exporta. 

1830*.. 

$29, 674, 883 

61.7 

$7. 071, 767 

14.7 

$2,533,318 

&3 

$48,095,184 

82.18 

$58,534,87f 

1840*  .. 

63, 870,  307 

69.0 

13,*535, 926 

14.6 

3,065.719 

3.3 

92,548.067 

82.93 

ni.  660.  561 

1850... 

71,084.016 

66.3 

13, 066. 509 

12.0 

10. 667, 438 

0.8 

108.  605, 713 

80.51 

134.900.2:8 

1800... 

191,  806, 655 

74.8 

24.  422,  310 

9.5 

20,  402. 812 

8.0 

256.660.972 

81.14 

818.  242,  423 

1870... 

2-/7.  027, 024 

62.9 

72,  250, 933 

20.0 

33,049,268 

9.2 

361.188.483 

79.  M 

455.208.341 

1871... 

218, 327, 109 

59.3 

79,  381. 187 

2L5 

42,172,961 

11.4 

368,466,011 

77.07 

478^115.29: 

1872... 

180,684,596 

49.0 

64,  586. 273 

22.9 

68,678,144 

ia6 

368, 796, 625 

77.41 

47d.421.478 

1873... 

227.243,069 

50.8 

98. 743, 151 

22.1 

89.  605,  570 

aoLi 

446.900,004 

77.69 

57S,  227. 017 

1874... 

211,223,680 

42.1 

161, 198,  864 

32.2 

90.560,332 

18. 1 

501, 871, 601 

79.16 

603. 238.308 

1875... 

190, 638, 625 

44.3 

111,  458, 065 

25.9 

81,555.115 

21.3 

430,806,570 

70.95 

65«,237.638 

1876... 

192,659,262 

42.2 

131, 181.  555 

2a8 

08, 434,  230 

2L6 

456, 113. 616 

76.67 

594.917,715 

1877... 

171, 118. 508 

37.2 

117. 806, 476 

25.6 

125.679.800 

27.3 

459,734,148 

72.63 

632.960.854 

1878... 

180, 031, 484 

33.6 

181, 777.  841 

83.9 

134.  080,  874 

25.0 

536.192,873 

77.07 

695.  749.  S30 

1879... 

102.304.250 

29.7 

210,355,528 

38.5 

134,  779, 047 

24.7 

546,  476, 703 

7a  12 

699,  !B8,  742 

1880... 

211,  535.  905 

30w8 

288, 036,  835 

42.0 

150,533,443 

21.9 

685, 961, 091 

83.25 

823.946,353 

1881... 

247.  695, 746 

33.9 

270,  332,  519 

37.0 

175,  584.  760 

24.0 

730. 394. 943 

82.63 

883,  935.  947 

1882... 

•  199.812,644 

86.2 

182,  670,  528 

33,1 

134,  323,  940 

24.3 

552. 219,  819 

75l31 

783»2aa732 

1883... 

247.328,721 

39.9 

208,040.850 

83.6 

122.513,653 

las 

619,209.449 

77.00 

804, 223;  632 

*  Year  ended  September  80. 

From  1861  to  1866  breadstuff's  realized  more  than  cotton,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

In  1878  the  value  of  hreadstuffs  alone  exceeded  that  of  cotton.  The 
kingly  plant  had  been  distanced  for  the  first  time  in  a  fair  race.  The 
wants  of  the  stomach  were  greater  than  those  of  the  back.  In  the  three 
following  years  similar  superiority  in  the  exports  occurred.  The  bad 
harvests  of  1881,  reducing  products  and  raising  prices  temporarily, 
changed  the  relative  values  of  these  classes  of  exports  for  two  years 
past.  So  we  may  say  that  while  cotton  brought  four  times  as  much 
foreign  exchange  as  was  obtained  from  grain  fifty  years  ago,  grain  is 
now  a  more  potent  factor  in  our  foreign  trade  than  cotton,  and  has  been 
worth  more  in  exchanges  for  the  past  seven  years ;  that  is,  the  exports 
of  breadstuffs  have  averaged  $208,431,511  per  annum  since  1876,  and  of 
cotton  $202,832,465.  Thus  either  cotton  or  bread  separately  represent 
more  than  four  times  the  aggregate  values  of  all  agricultural  exports 
prior  to  1830. 

This  comparison,  so  favorable  to  cereals,  is  no  disparagement  to  cot- 
ton, the  product  of  an  industry  which  cannot  be  extended  more  rapidly 
except  by  a  loss  in  value.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  with  disas- 
trous results,  an  increase  of  over  a  million  bales  in  a  single  year  having 
reduced  the  value  of  the  crop  $45,000,000.  The  extension  can  be  profit- 
ably made  only  by  keeping  pace  with  the  gradually  increasing  con- 
sumption of  the  world. 

Up  to  1860  cotton  far  surpassed  in  export  values  both  bread  and  meat 
products,  either  taken  separately  or  together,  and  in  no  year  did  the 
sum  of  the  latter  equal  the  value  of  the  lormer.  But  the  experience  of 
the  four  years  following,  when  the  absence  from  rural  and  other  indus- 
tries of  one  to  two  million  men,  and  the  necessity  for  ample  supplies  of 
bread  and  meat,  for  soldier  and  civilian,  stimulated  the  invention  and 
energy  of  niJinufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  and  furnished  abun- 
dant supplies,  not  only  for  camp  and  farm  and  city  market,  but  for  ex- 
portation :  so  that  in  four  years  of  war  and  waste  there  was  exported  a 
value  of  $291,074,078  in  breadstufis,  and  $228,912,232  in  animals  and 
their  products,  a  surplus  of  bread  and  meat  of  about  $130,000,000  ner 
annum,  a  sum  greater  than  any  annual  exports  of  cotton  up  to  1dI56. 
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ton,  officially  reported  by  its  customs  officers,  was  bat  $24,664,772. 

Here  was  vantage  gained  which  could  not  be  lost,  and  we  find  that 
in  the  eighteen  subsequent  years  the  exports  of  cotton  have  aggregated 
$3,665,940,553,  while  the  exports  oi  grain  and  animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts—"bread  and  meat"— make  together  a  total  of  $4,010,418,722. 

The  following  statement — first,  of  the  exports  of  four  years,  and  after- 
wards in  two  periods  of  seven  years  each — ^illustrates  the  cumulative 
force  of  thew  foreign  movement  of  grain  and  provisions,  which  is  the 
most  remarkable  ever  presented  in  the  world's  history: 


• 

Yean. 

Cotton. 

Bnadrtofb. 

Animal 
produotc. 

ISW-'CO 

798,309.431 
1,447,803,864 
1,419,827,258 

205,225,449 

738,800,228 

1,450.020,577 

115, 820, 432 

1870-'76... ^ - 

514, 055,  C2U 

1877-'83 

9TZ,  406^416 

- - 

Total 

8,666,040,568 

2,403,046,254 

1, 607, 872, 468 

Taking  the  values  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1861,  that  of  the  eatables 
exceeds  th  e  value  of  cotton  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Cotton  may 
Btill  be  princely,  but  the  realm  of  bread  and  meat  is  kinglier  still. 

The  lesson  which  these  facts  teach  is  unmistakable.  All  natural  re- 
sources should  be  utilized — the  glassy  glade  for  the  dairy,  the  hill  crest 
and  slope  for  fruit,  the  bottom  lands  for  com,  tillable  uplands  for  va- 
rious crops  in  rotation,  and  no  great  district  should  be  restricted  to  one 
product,  whether  cotton  or  wheat.  Such  restriction  will  in  one  genera- 
tion lead  to  poverty  of  land  and  people.  All  natural  resources  should 
be  realized — the  underlying  ore,  the  coal,  lime,  kaolin,  building  stone, 
salt  springs — beneath  the  soil  as  well  as  the  soil  itself.  This  use  of 
nature,  so  varied  and  comprehensive,  can  alone  secure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion and  productiveness  of  labor,  and  the  highest  averaged  wealth  and 
culture. 

AGEICULTURAL  EXPORTS  OF  1883-'84. 

Statement  of  the  escports  of  agriouHural  products  of  ike  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30, 1884. 


Prodacts. 


Quanti^. 


Valne. 


Animalfl: 

Cattle nnml>er. 

Ho)^.......M« • ....do... 

Hones ....— ...Jl..do... 

Mnlw T >—----—.-.--..--..»«-.«— -■-.-..do... 

Sheep - do... 

AU  other,  and  fowls — — 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  horn  tips,  strips,  and  waste 

Casing  for  sausages 

Sggs.. • —........•....••-.............-...••....dozen. 

Glue - pounds. 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock 

Hnir,  and  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  furs ...^. 

Oils: 

Lard ^ .«.-.«... gallons. 

Other  animal ....do... 

Provisions  (comprising  meat  and  dairy  products) : 
Beef  products- 
Beef,  canned ..— .....•...• •.••.•.^••••••« 

Beef,  itt%h — pounds. 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled..... do... 

Beef,  other  cured.... .•.•••..-••••-.••••••••••■•••••■•••>. do... 

Xallow  ■■••■■■••■■■•«■..■•«■•■■•■•■■■••■••■■•■••■•«■■  •••■.w>.«a 


100, 518 

46,8«2 

2,721 

3,742 

278,874 


206,484 
222,313 


712,606 
150,486 


120,784,064 

42,870,0U 

641,163 

18,001,108 


$17,855,486 

627,480 

424.317 

480,809 

850;  146 

45.282 

100.242 

409,134 

02.750 

36,386 

715, 650 

640. 030 

1, 804, 329 

604,218 
150,118 


8,178,767 
U,  987, 831 
8, 202, 275 
67,758 
4^798,876 


r 
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Btatemmt  of  iht  exports  of  ihe  agricultural  produeU  of  ike  United  States,  ^c. — Continned. 


Prodncto. 


Qouitity. 


Tala*. 


Prorisiont  (ooioprifling  meat  and  dairy  pTodiict0>~<:;<mti]iii6d. 

Katton , pounds. 

Oleomargarine^ 

Imitation  butter do... 

Theofl ....do... 

Pork  prodocta— 

Bacon do... 

Hams • do... 

Pork,  freah •• do... 

Pork,  aalted  or  onred do... 

Lard «.~ do... 

Poultry  aod  game 

AU  other  meat  prodncta .^ « 

Dairy  prodncta— 

Batter «. ponmls. 

Cheese do... 

Milk 

Wax,  bees' pounds. 

Wool,  raw do... 

Total  Talne  of  animala  and  animal  prodaota 

Breadatnifo: 

Barley bnshels. 

Breaaandbiaenit ponnds. 

Indian  coni bushels. 

Indian-corn  meal ....« barrels. 

Oats bnshela. 

Oatmeal .pounds. 

Bye! .^.....^ bushels. 

Bye  flour barrels. 

wheat bushels. 

Wbeat  flour barrels. 

All  other  breadstuffs 

Rice barrels. 

Total  value  of  breadstnflli,  Sao 

Cotton,  raw : 

Sea  Island pounda.. 

Other  unmannfiMStuted ..^ do. 


2, 932;  855 

1,537.082 
87,785,159 

341.5791410 

47, 919, 958 

185,417 

60,383,813 

265,094,919 


20,627,974 
112,860.575 


61,748 
10,393 


724, 955 

17.580,740 

45,247,490 

252.779 

1,700.376 

27,250,427 

6,220,206 

4,564 

70,349,012 

9,152,260 


163.519 


8,598,866 
1,858,978,664 


Total  yalue  raw  cotton ^.^ ~ , 

Miscellaneous : 

Broom-com..  ...<»• 

Fruits: 

Apples,  dried pounds 

Apples,  green  or  ripe barrels.. 

Fruits,  preserved— 

Cauned.. .-^ 

Other 

All  other  green;  lipe  or  dried — » 

Hay tons- 
Honey ••..... 


Hope'. — ~ pounds.. 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meal do — 

Oils: 

Cot^nseed - gallons.. 

Linseed do.... 

Other  vegetable '. ^ 

See Is: 

Clover «. pounds.. 

Cotton do.... 

Timothy «.... ^ do 

All  other J 

Sugar  and  molasses : 

Molasses  and  airup] —^ gallons.. 

Sugar,  brown • •••...^ pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

X«eaf • ......M.... pounds.. 

Stems  and  trimmiogs •• •«— do 

Vegetables: 

Onions w^ -«• r bushel.. 

Peas  and  beana • • do — 

Potatoes • do  ... 

Tegetables,  caused 

AlTother,  including  pickles.— ••.— 

Wine: 

In  bottles doxen.. 

Not  in  bottles ^ gallons.. 

All  other  agricultural  products s 


Total  value  of  misoeUaneons  pxoduots.. 


5,558,746 
105^400 


16,906 


13,516,643 
524,847,331 

8,605,946 
72,221 


27,404,737 
5.074,560 
6,836,304 


5,906,005 
202,079 

192. 130, 820 
18^026,807 

G9.41H 
201, 106 
554,613 


•282;  087 

171,119 
4.871.243 

88,7«7.i39 

5^887,415 

18.057 

4^  748;  858 

25^805.963 

34.838 

800,482 

3,750,771 

11,063,713 

203,006 

18,042 

3.073 


138,779,207 


403;  823 

847,871 

27.648,044 

818,739 

700,884 

771,471 

4,323.105 

18,878 

75,026,673 

51,139.69$ 

846^119 

9,870 


162,554,585 


1,180,673 

195.854,531 


197,015,204 


5,463 
83,961  I 


163.444 

394.3:'0 
422,447 

495.143 

53,361 

3S1. 117 

309.781 

68,764 

3.265,211 

7,115.153 

1,576,871 
47,698 
37,045 

2,730,815 

65,073 

376;  4H 

311,084 


14,663 

17.405,234 
360, 5» 

59,6S2 
409.074 
374,588 
355,363 
114. 470 

28,  as 

65.309 
277, 753 


37.96S»32} 
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BECAPITTTLATION. 

AniiD*lAan<I  aniinalprdducto..— — $138,779,207 

lireadBtuffs,  &c 162,554,585 

Cotton,  raw ^ 197,015^204 

Hiaoellaneoiu  products * • ^^7,960,322 

Total agriddjtoifll exports • 53«»815,318 

Total  exports - 724,964,852 

Per  cent,  of  agricultural  matter 74.0 


ONTARIO  STATISTICS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Mr.  A. 
Blue,  reports  on  the  Ist  of  August  continued  improvement  of  the  Tvinter- 
wheat  crop,  which  iR  May  was  thought  to  be  nearly  ruined,  and  its  har- 
vesting in  good  condition,  plump,  hard,  and  bright. 

Eqxially  favorable  report  is  made  of  the  spring  wheat,  except  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  counties.  The  estimated  area  and  product 
^re  compared  with  estimates  of  last  year. 


Deecription. 

1884. 

1888. 

Fall  wheat 

Aereg. 
864,551 
722.410 

Bwhds. 
18,479,207 
18.251,187 

Acres, 
1,098,206 
586,410 

Bushels. 
11,644,003 
9,726,063 

SDTtii&  wheat. .  • 

Total 

1,588,981 

31,730,344 

1,682,616 

21,370,068 

In  some  parts  of  the  province  barley  was  short,  both  in  straw  and 
head,  in  consequence  of  drought,  but  the  berry  was  plump  and  heavy. 
Some  samples  are  discolored  by  showery  weather  during  harvest.  The 
oats  crop  promised  to  be  satisfactory,  though  not  equal  to  this  excellent 
crops  of  last  year.  Rye  was  nearly  all  harvested  and  the  crop  was  gen- 
erally good.  Com  was  unpromising,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
province  where  it  is  most  largely  grown.  With  favorable  condition^ 
lor  the  i*emainder  of  the  season  the  pea  crop  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  reaped  in  the  province,  and  beans  also  promise  well.  Con- 
dition of  i)otatoes  is  above  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality,  except 
in  Bruce  County  and  portions  of  a  few  other  counties. 

The  hay  atkd  clover  crops,  which  early  in  the  season  promised  to  be 
very  heavy,  were  somewhat  impaired  by  frost  at  the  end  of  May  and  by 
drought  in  June ;  but  they  are  pronounced  a  fair  average  in  quantity-, 
while  the  quality  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Small  fruits  are  generally  abundant,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  wild 
fruits,  but  most  others  suflFered  so  seriously  from  the  frost  in  the  last 
days  of  May  that  the  crop  which  had  promised  to  be  extraordinarily 
large  will  hardly  reach  a  low  average,  except  along  the  westerly  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  or  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Saint  Clair  and  the  Detroit  River.  Of  apples— the  staple  fruit- 
there  is  hardly  half  a  crop,  except  in  the  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Huron, 
and  Georgian  Bay  counties,  and  in  Oxford,  Brant,  Perth,  and  some  of 
the  counties  on  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Pasture  land  was  in  fine  condition  early  in  the  summer,  and  suffered 
from  drought  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  but  was  not  so  se- 
verely parched  as  to  prevent  a  prompt  recuperation  under  the  influence 
of  the  rains  of  July. 

Live  stock  in  general  is  described  as  in  good  health  and  condition. 
33  A— '84. 
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An  unusually  larf?e  quantity  of  dairy  psoduce  of  superior  qaality  is 
generally  reported. 

Wages  in  baying  and  harvest  were  decidedly  lower  than  last  year. 
The  slow  ripening  of  the  crops  this  season  enabled  the  farmers  to  ex- 
tend the  harvest  through  a  longer  period,  and  this,  together  witii  the 
introduction  of  many  self  binding  reapers,  reduced  the  demand  for  bar- 
vest  hands.  In  Western  and  Central  Ontario  the  average  ws^es  were 
about  $1.25  a  day,  or  (for  short  engagements  during  the  harvest)  $25  to 
$30  a  month,  with  board.  For  the  eastern  end  of  the  province  the  rates 
were  considerably  lower,  the  average  day- wages  being  stated  at  $1,  and 
the  wages  per  month,  with  board,  at  $18  to  $25,  By  the  year,  wages  are 
$167  this  year;  last  year,  $173;  if  not  boarded/ $257,  instead  of  $2G4 
last  year. 

The  following  tables  present  the  estimate  of  two  years  for  the  cereals 
and  leguminous  crox)s : 


Crop. 


1884. 


ISO. 


FaD  wheat... 
Spring  wheat 

Barley , 

Oatii.. 

Kjo 

Foaa 

Com 

Buck  wheat  ... 
Beana 


Aeret.  i    Jiu^heU, 

664.551  I  18.47^307 

722,410  I  13,251,137 

701. 435  I  17. 860. 777  ' 

1. 485. 620  1  53,  I!>5. 805  . 

104.141  I    1,621,667  1 
n  •»."•:{  nsfi 


.•'70. 623 
171.  b31 
65,921 
24,877 


13,  2:J,  0S6 


I 


552,953  I 


JLeres. 

1,^96.206 
5M6,410 
757. 150 
1, 418,  309 
lci>,  111 
542.771 
214,237 
67,802 
25,907 


11,  644.  »6 
9.736^063 

la  414,  3:7 

&4, 5T3.  t-  ., 
3sOl>.J4T 

10,672,7.:. 


Other  on^s  are  thus  estimated  for  1883  and  1884 : 


Seecri^tioiL 


1884. 


1889. 


H^  9aA  dorer... •< 

Potatn^ -^ 

Hangfil-wunel >. 

CavtAta    .......M.... 

Tiirnipa  ....MM..... 

Paature 

Batter 

Working  bomea 

Breed  iDK  mama 

TTubrokfiB  boraai ... 

Working  oxen •  — 

MUob  oows 

Store  catrle  over  twoteara . 

YouDg  and  other  cattle 

Goarae-woelediibeep 

Fine  woul*^  ebeep 

Pigs  over  one  year 

PlgM  Qoder  cue  year 

Turkeja 

Other  fowls 

Coarse  wool  ................ 

Fine  wool 


.acres. 

...tODK 

..acres- 
..do... 


do... 

do... 

....  do  .. 
.  pounds, 
number. 
do  .. 
.•...do... 
....  do... 

do... 

ilo  .. 

do... 


.do. 


....do... 
....do... 
...  do... 
....do... 
.-..do,.. 
.-..do  .. 
.pounds, 
.t.do... 


2,193,369 

8,044.912 

IW.  8f»2 

18  341 

10,  U80 ; 

104.  tU3 
2»  794, 986  t 


2.330.»:3 

4.115.53-'. 

16a,Sl 

17.21- 

U,27« 

siu.ija 

303.474; 

9d.9ld 

la8.5«9 

16^793 

710,519 

384,453 

813. 909 

1, 5(h».  004 

^0.129 

257.711 

65:4.447 

445.532 

540.130 

5.251,&U 

5,307.643 

021,275 


32.M4,2l9 

34i»,&S 

87,3fcO 

123,^1 

17.  on 

6to.4J7 
3-.'!.  4T1 
7ft).  t73 
1.623.175 
24:..  6^?.? 
24.\  •ftiC 
CGli.  t;.i 

491,  f^fs8 

&,  t2D.  fiCl 
77i^7» 
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Prodacts. 


1851. 


1861. 


187L 


1881. 


Sprinic  wheat bnsheU. 

wiiit«*r  wheat do... 

Barley do... 

Oats do. 


Kyo    do  .. 

Pea8  and  beans • do... 

BnckwbtAt do... 

Corn ,mm do  .. 

Potatoes do  .. 

Tnmips —  ..do... 

Other  roots do... 

Grass  and olorer  seed * do... 

Seed .^ do... 

.Apples ....do... 

Otber  fruits ..do  .. 

Grapes    ^ pounds. 

Home-made  bntter •• do... 

Home-made  cheese  ..—..•...•.......... do... 

Flax  and  hemp do... 

Tobacco • • do... 

M«ple  sugar .....do... 

Hay tons. 


.16, 260, 285 

'  1,391.615 

29.168.468 

869. 3K9 

4, 4X3.  986 

2, 071,  352 

2, 189.  789 

14. 181, 484 

4.4^8,998 

500,908 

57.902 


82,336,897 
8.828.953 


1, 210. 553 

260.262 

9. 937. 276 

1.962,236 


28.212,760 
5.  600.  988 

45.  625,  768 
1, 0:(4.  583 

12,351.377 
8.  648.  450 
2,  6. '4,  100 

88, 9:t4, 877 

2, 803, 3.53 

8,091,209 

132.628 


168,484 
4,385 


51.564.888 
4,601,966 


800,489 
'i  240,856' 


510.82 

i  6.8« 

11.67 

45.61 

l,oC 

10,12 

3,80 

3.8C 

5«»,7C 

24, 72 

8,32 

8f 

11 

8,8e 

8fl 

1,12 

75,  n 

5.14 
2.61 
1.56 
1.71 
17,27 
8,88 


51 

06 

79 

29  I 

58 

87 

03 

41 

13 

34 

51 

68 

44 

15 

68 

02 

23 

67 

48 

82 

88 

!4 

90 


12,102,817 
20,247.452 
16.844.868 
70. 403, 131 
^097.180 
13, 749. 6C2 
4, 91)1. 147 
9,025,142 
55.268,227 
89.050.094 

108.604 

18.877.G56 

841, 219 

8.896,508 

102. 545. 169 

8.184.996 

S,  066. 353 

2^627.962 

9a\207 


KOTE.— The  returns  of  1871  and  iP9l  are  for  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quf'beo,  New  Brnsfwlck, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Sdward  Island,  and  thoso  of  1851  for  the  first  four  provinces  only, 

AGBICULTUEAL  STATISTICS  OF  GREAT  BRITAUT. 
Jrta  uniar  eropi  in  iht  United  Kingdom. 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

t  United  Kingdom. 

Crops,  dB«. 

1884. 

1888. 

1884. 

1888. 

1884. 

1888. 

Aeret. 
82,465,861 

Acret, 
88,385,085 

Aeret. 
15.242,837 

Aer€». 
15.151,230 

Aerei, 
47.840,977 

Aoret. 
47,667.274 

wnpat.. •.....•...  ««•*••...• 
Barley  .•••••*•••  ■••..••.■••• 

2,677,038 

8.168.820 

2,915.363 

47.040 

446.824 

229.645 

2.613.162 

2,291  9>4l 

8,97.\3«1 

60.708 

447. 9:i4 

239.439 

69.008 

167.  346 

1.847.395 

7,152 

7,756 

972 

94.802 

184,015 

1,380.K71 

7,2.50 

10.250 

987 

2,750.588 

2,846.041 

4,276.868 

54.284 

454,889 

280.608 

2,713,282 

2,486l137 

4,870.076 

58,082 

Oau  .^....^ 

Bye 

BasBB  .....•••••••.•..•..... 

468  440 

Psas....— 

240.601 

Total  com  crops 

8, 484, 730 

8. 618. 675 

1.599.629^ 

1,678,126 

10,118  264 

10,828.518 

PataUNw  .••— 

5G5.048 
2. 027. 60 
827.364 
18.5^7 
146.946 
407.  148 

548.  455 
2, 028, 926 
829,9:<7 
13.338 
146,  102 
392,821 

79&942 

304.031 

*34,512 

t3.139 

4.'i.346 

85,443 

806,664 

306,767 

*37.  008 

13. 438 

41.4^0 

88,989 

1, 373, 835 

2, 342. 677 

863.031 

17, 0«2 

192,397 

444.958 

1,359  726 

Mangold ^ 

CMTf»t«    

8,846.216 

S08.811 
17  184 

Cabbage,  itc 

187.685 

Tetohea,  &o 

420.312 

Total  green  crops  .... 

8.487,708 

3,454.579 

1,221,418 

1,280,253 

4,733,860 

4, 708, 034 

Clover  and  graiii«es 

Permanent  pasture 

yy^x         , ,....^^^,— ,^ 

4, 381. 404 

15,200.820 

2.  247 

60.258 

740.689 

4.  3!»5.  022 

15,065.37n 

4.317 

68,016 

778.208 

1,962.730 

10, 346.  308 

89,197 

1. 931. 101 

10,191.118 

05.935 

6. 302, 402 

25, 667.  206 

91,444 

60,259 

773,542 

0. 371. 799 

25,288.620 

100,  262 

Hops 

68.016 

BaralUlow 

28.660 

24.698 

803.225 

20.493.428 

20,311,831 

12.421,795 

12,242,852 

82,993,853 

82.631.822 

*  loGluding  beet-coot,     t  Including  parsnips.     X  Including  the  Isle  of  lian  and  Channel  IsUadk 
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Farm  animaU  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Great  Britain. 

Inland. 

tUnltedKingden. 

Piieripttom. 

1884. 

1883. 

1884. 

1888. 

1884. 

1883. 

Hones: 

Used  in  »grieiiltnre 

Mmm    and    unbroken 
liortes  .■■..••.•.•..•■. 

lumbar. 
090,400 

423,887 

Number. 
995,073 

415.523 

Numher. 

||    480.846 

Number. 
478,912 

Number, 
1,004,515 

2f1lfM^er. 

1,888.745 

1 

Total  honeo 

1.414.877 

1,410,596 

480.846 

478,912 

1.904,515  1      1,8W.745 

Cattle: 

2,390,863 
3.878,278 

2,306.082 
3.656,697 

1,866,458 
2,765,812 

1.401,672 
2,604.849 

3,764.903 
6.657,869 

8.734.628 
6,373.415 

Other  oattle.... ......... 

Total  oattle.. .•...•••. 

6,269,141 

6,962,779 

4,112,267 

4,098,021 

10,422,762 

10.097,043 

(hie  year  old 

Under  one  year  old 

16,884.868 
9.683,491 

U948,867 
9, 119, 604 

2,027,072 
1.216.500 

1,064,613 
];S4;486 

16.448,186 
10,928,601 

17.96M87 
10,381,373 

Total  Bheop 

28,068.354 

25,068.271 

8.243.572 

3,219.098 

20,376,787 

28,847,560 

Pig**  ..,.•....••• 

2,684,391  1    2,617,757 

1.800,195 

1.351,900 

8,906,206 

3.986^427 

Poottiyt* 

600.770 

888,313 

2.868,890 

12,303  689 

;;;;::::::!: 

706,567 
1,888,618 
2,618,680 
7.587.483 

796,187 
2,062.872 
2.886,847 
7,687,024 

1,210,343 
2,783,237 
6^  006;  711 
19,948.958 

Oeeee.. ..••••••..•  ■••^.. 

Dacka I,. 

' 

■■"■■■"""■■ ' 

Total  pooltrr 

16,061,013 

• 

12,746^048 

18,882,430 

38»944.S4» 

eWltb  the  ezoeptioD  of  tboee  for  Ireland,  the  nnmbereof  piga  and  pool  try  are  ezclnatTO  of  those  kept 
In  towna,  and  by  cottagers  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
tinolnding  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 


AUBTBALASIAIT  STATISTICS. 

WHSAT,  1888-'84, 


Colony. 


▲tea  under 
wheat 


Gross  wheat 
yield. 


ATorsge 
peraore. 


Population 
December 
81,1882. 


Viotoria 

South  Anstralia.... 

Kew  Zealand 

New  Booth  Wales.. 

Tssmania 

Western  Anstralia . 
Qoeenaland 


Aeret. 

1,084,341 

1,846,175 

877,706 

200,000 

41,801 

22,718 

10,494 


ButMe. 

15,064.488 

14. 649, 280 
9, 827, 186 

4,845.000 
732,718 
249.900 
145.763 


BuOteU. 

i:i.89 

7.83 
26.03 
14.98 
17.74 
ILOO 
13.89 


Total  1883-'84 .., 
Total  1882-'83  ... 


Inorease  188».'84 . 


3,672,735 
8.434,005 


45,014,174 
81,763,008 


12.26 
9.25 


238,  TJO 


13.251.076 


&01 


906»225 
293,508 
517,707 
817,468 
122,479 
30,766 
248,255 


2,886^409 


OATS,  BABLEY,  AND  POTATOES,  1883-'84. 


Colony. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Barley. 


Aorea. 


Bushels. 


Potatoes. 


Acres. 


Tons. 


Victoria 

South  AoBtralia  .... 

Kew  Zealand 

New  Sooth  Wales*  , 

Tssmania 

Westero  Australia  . 
Queensland 


188. 161 

5,491 

262,954 

24.818 

23,  ICO 

1,  sori 

125 


4,717,624 

80,467 

9,231,339 

017,4(55 

634.:i54 

23.715 

1,112 


Total ,    50C.  104  |  15,306, u76 

I  ! 


46,832 
13,475 
32,907 
0,473 
8.205 
5,548 
241 


1,069,808 
187.806 
964,456 
133.050 
81.962 
88,768 
3,190 


40,195  I 
6,063 
21,102  I 
14.462 
9,601  1 

310 
5,468  1 


361.  Qf^ 
25.r»57 

U3,198 

43,461 

84,609 

830 

14,236 


108,681;    2,529,035,      97,201  •      392,979 


•For  1882. 
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RAILROAD  AND  TELAGRAPH  MILEAGE. 

The  following  is  au  official  statement  of  the  mileage  of  railways  and 
telegraph  lines  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  1883 : 


Colony. 

Bailwayt. 

Telegraphs. 

AosinlaslA: 

New  South  Wales* 

1,268 
1,662 

991 
95 

167 
1,389 
1,038 

9,013 
3,600 
6,278 
1,&85 
tl.273 
4,074 
6,654 

Victoria 

SoathAiutnll* 

Western  AoBtnlia  ........................  , . 

TMmania 

KewZeaiia&d 

TotAl  AutnlMift 

6,U0 

31,637 

Tnflifi u ^ 

:10, 832 
178 
92 

$l,m 

1,093 

Ceylon _ 

IffMuitias 

Natid .- \ '/. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

4,031 

Bominlon  of  Canada 

Jamaica ' "' ' 

*■ 

Trinidad i _ 

BritUh  Guiana 

*  For  1888. 

tAnd  45  ndlea  telephone. 


iMaroh  31, 1884. 

$  £xolu8iTeOf  133  miles  priTftte  line. 


PEODUOTION  OP  WINE  IS  FEANOB. 


Yttn. 

Area. 

Production. 

Import 

Szport. 

Eeetaret. 
2,380,946 
2,446,862 
2, 421, 247 
2,360,834 
2,346.497 
2,295,980 
2,241,477 
2,204,459 
2,699,923 
2,135.349 
2,121,505 

Heetoliten. 
35        m 
63        m 

83  m 
41       m 
56       m 

48          KM) 

25,       m 
29,       m 

84  MX) 
30          MK) 
44          )00 

BeetoUt$n, 

654,000 

681.000 

292,000 

676,000 

707, 0i>0 

1, 603, 000 

2,938,000 

7,219,000 

7,839,000 

7,537,000 

8,980,000 

3,981,000 
3,232,000 
3,731,000 
3,381,000 
8,102,^000 
2,795,000 
8. 047, 000 
2,488,008 
2,672,000 
2,618,000 
1,547;  000 

1876 

1876 ..^ 

1877 

***•'»••••••••••••••••.••■•.  .«.......*•.■..*••.....•.••• 

AvlW.««sw.a«a  a*  «•■.......  ............  ..........  .••..* 

1880 

1881 

lotBS.aaaas •.■•...••*••■«■.■«•....•■■■•.••.■• a.... .a... 

1883.......a •«•.. 

ATerage a • 

2,833,078 

45,010,000 

8,556^000 

8,040,000 

WHEAT  PEODUOTION  IS  TSDIA. 

The  increase  of  exports  from  India,  from  a  few  hundred  tbonsand 
bnshels  per  annnm,  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  to  37.148,543  bushels  in 
1881-'82,  and  39,127,977  bushels  of  60  pounds  for  1883-^84  (year  ended 
March  31),  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  wheat-growing  countries. 
It  is  known  that  India  comes  near  to  France  and  Eussia  in  the  volume 
of  wheat  production,  and  that  these  countries  have  only  one  outrank- 
ing competitor— the  United  States  of  America.  Conditions  have  not 
been  favorable  in  former  years  for  large  India  exports,  mainly  from 
lack  of  transportation  facilities^  having  only  one  mile  of  railway  for 
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every  25,000  people,  while  this  couutry  has  a  mile  for  less  than  500  in- 
habitants.  The  careless  cleaning  of  the  grain  and  the  mixing  of  the 
different  kinds,  diverse  in  quality,  has  also  tended  to  keep  the  price  too 
low  for  active  supply  for  exportation. 

It  is  now  propoHtMi  to  increase  India  railway  facilities,  and  the  home 
government  is  aske«i  to  assist  in  the  extension.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hnnter,  of 
the  viceroy's  legislative  council,  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  British 
Parliament,  is  June  last,  a  plan  for  building  7,328  miles,  of  which  3,896 
are  deemeu  indispensable  for  providing  relief  in  case  of  threat4*ned 
famine,  while  the  remaining  3,432  are  held  to  be  desirable  if  individ- 
uals are  willing  to  build  with  the  ai<l  of  a  proffered  right  of  way  and 
land  for  stations.  Five  years  are  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  8,890 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  £28,250,000,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  over  five 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  stated  before  the  committee,  that  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  expeiiments  and  investigations  in  India,  Wheat  could  be 
produced,  with  hired  labor  under  good  supervision,  at  about  12«.  a 
quarter,  or  U.  M.  (about  36}  cents)  per  imperial  bushel.  The  imperial 
bushel  is  very  slightly  larger  than  our  Winchester  bushel.  He  deela^ed 
that  wheat  bad  certainly  been  sold  at  profit  at  16«.  to  18».  per  qaarter 
(46§  to  54|  cents  per  bushel). 

LllO)  AREAS  OF  INDIA. 

The  following  tables  on  the  areas  of  the  different  presidencies  and 
provinces  of  British  India,  with  the  area  of  cultivated,  cult urable,  and 
unculturable  land,  and  the  area  under  the  principal  crops,  are  taken 
tcom  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India, 
an  official  publication  for  which  these  tables,  with  others  on  Indian 
agriculture,  were  condensed  from  the  administration  reports  and  land- 
revenue  returns  of  the  different  Indian  governments  and  administra- 
tions. The  tables  are  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  the  information 
they  contain  is  far  from  complete.  In  the  year  to  which  they  relate— 
the  official  year  1878~'79— the  total  area  under  British  administration 
in  India  was  about  904,000  square  miles,  while  the  native  states  eom- 
prised  an  area  of  575,0(K),  making  a  total  of  1,479,000  square  miles. 
The  sum  of  the  areas  given  in  the  column  on  the  areas  of  the  diffrreat 
presidencies  and  provinces  in  the  table  immediately  below  is  670,536 
square  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  British 
India,  and  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  country.  The 
portions  of  British  India  which  are  omitted  include  Bengal,  comprising 
156,000  square  miles,  for  which  no  information  of  the  kind  given  below 
is  collected.  In  the  case  of  Bombay,  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  and 
Oudh,  the  figures  in  the  column  hea<led  <'  Area  unculturable  "  embrace 
a  considerable  amount  of  land  which  should  more  properly  have  ap- 
peared under  the  head  of  '^  Cultivated  area."  The  reason  given  for 
their  being  thus  misplaced  Is  that,  being  wholly  or  partially  free  (rom 
assessment  to  land  revenue,  no  information  was  received  as  to  their  cul- 
tivation, notwithstanding  the  ftict  that  in  large  part  they  were  really 
cultivated.  With  these  explanations  the  first  of  the  tables  referred  to 
is  presented : 
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Table  ahomng  the  areas  of  the  different  preMdenciee  and  provinces  of  British  India,  and 
the  areas  of  cultivated^  cuUurahlej  and  tmculturahle  laiidj  as  far  as  could  he  ascertained, 
for  the  official  year  1878-^79. 


Total  area  of 
each  profti- 
dencyorprov- 
Ince.aHfciven 
by  survcvor 
general. 

Area  cnlti- 
▼ated. 

TVante  lands. 

Preftidenry  or  province. 

Area  cnltnr- 1  Area  iinciil- 
able.        1     iiirable. 

B^neftl*                  

Square  milei. 

Square  miles. 

Sq-uare  milen. 

Sqviare  mOes. 

A.883Tn                  ..............*■«■••••••••>>••>• 

a  32, 826 
81, 775 
23,256 
107,010 
84,208 
87,470 
IT,  Til 
29,633 
486.439 
/  73, 609 
46.509 

a  7, 531 

6  38,070 

b  12,930 

36,656 

22,840 

4.978 

0  11,162 

0  7,903 

^    31.056 

1^035,058 

4,183 

a  18. 823 
1.1, 837 
0,302 
3G,  7M 

a  6, 472 

Koi'thweatemProTinces.. ....■>>>•••••--•*«• 

29.868 

QqQ)| 

4,024 

PuniAl]        .....••A........-*..-. 

83.  (M8 

Central  Provineoa  .....••...••..-..••«•->.... 

26.755                 34,613 

British  Bnrmah.... .................... ...... 

37,479 
2,278 
5,108 

(t) 

45. 013 

Berar  .  ..................................... 

4,27fi 

^ysoro                •■..•••••■■••■.•.......••.••. 

ic.6:ij 

MadTas.*."...*." 

Bombfly  ....•.......•..•••..••••..■•..•.....• 

#24,619 
84,534 

(t) 

Vfttal  AmhraoAd  in  i^ltiinia  .. ...**..... 

670,636 

212,808 

182,068 

288,689 

*Ko  inforroatton  for  thii  pre«idenoj. 

\  yo  information. 

a  Eiclusire  of  the  Gftro  and  Non  Hilii. 

b  Indndee  aaaoBsed  landa  only ;  lands  exempt  from  aaseBSttient  sre  inolnded  in  the  fourtk  oolomnof 
fljtnres. 

cinclndes  fiidlow.  paatnre,  and  meadow  laadfl. 

d  Excluflive  of  the  Madras  district  and  of  the  area  of  the  Zemtndaiy  or  peimimently  settled  lands, 
oomprinins  53^498  nquare  miles. 

eiDclndcs  cnltarable  and  pastnre  lands  in  Mftlabar,  which  cannot  be  aepaiately  stated. 

/£xcludlni(  the  district  o/  Kmiara  and  the  ooUeotorate  of  Bombay. 

Table  shoicing  the  area  {adttal  or  approodmate)  ufider  different  er<^  in  each  presidency  or 
province  of  British  India,  for  the  year  1878-79. 


Presidency  or  province. 

Total  cnlti. 
vated  area 
as  given  in 
secoiiVl  col- 
umn of  pre- 
ceding tft- 
bk.* 

Bloe. 

Wboat. 

Other  food 
grains, 

including 
pulseAT 

Sugar-cane. 

Cotton. 

^n^Alt       

Aeres. 

Aersw. 

Aeres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A0r«f. 

ASAi^TP - 

4, 819. 840 

24.864.800 

9,275,200 

23,459,840 

H  617, 600 

3, 185, 020 

4.143,689 

5,057.920 

19,877,127 

22,433,208 

2,678,061 

8,110,137 

1,000,233 

623,963 

8,918.837 

2,707,755 

27.604 

643,119 

6,805.804 

1,174.948 

626, 4«5 

21,675 
4,938.206 
1.701,143 
•,909.702 

"■'^^ 

612, 29< 
13,888 
17,000 

378,611 
17,Ji08.600 
6,164,762 
10,4:W,723 
6,546,447 
0.947 
2,907,343 
8,205.099 

12.  eski.  MO 

65,644 

«) 

140,033 

412,870 

98.927 

4.265 

120,031 

16,602 

59,a35 

49, 215 

8,722 

40, 015 

Korthwesteni  Provinoes. . 
Oudh 

'%.m 

ptiD^ab 

785,428 

Central  Provincee 

British  Burmah  .......... 

724,806 
9,400 

B^rar.. ............. ••■•.. 

2,207,889 
21  043 

MvMire i.. 

ji.AvM 

1,029.558 
1,878.^22 

B  imbay  .................. 

1926.179  1  ifi!294!o66 

^S7;399 

1.898,934 

69,745 

Total(exclnding  Bengal) 

135,913,196 

19,137,885 

18,812,407 

72,288,872 

957,263 

6,296,777 

*The  figures  for  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Sind,  given  in  tiie  first  oolumn  of  this  table,  wliea  reduced 
to  sqiiflre  mlleA  for  oumparison  wnn  tho  eorrf^sponding  fibres  in  the  second  column  of  the  precedin;; 
one.  difTfraliizhtly  fniui  the  tatter;  but  the  largest  difference— that  in  the  case  of  Madras— amouuta 
only  to  2  SQuare  miles  and  7  acres. 

rSo  Informatitm  respecting  this  provlnoe. 

1  Not  separately  r<'port4'd.  " , 

XOTR.— in  aildftlon  to  the  rtrops  embraced  in  the  table  there  were  oil-seeds  occupying  an  aggrt^te 
area  of  5. 148.49U  acres;  fiber^yielding  plants,  ot^er  than  ootton,  oocupj-mj?  283.833  acras;  *-  *^       ~'  '*' 


:  tndi>!o.  oultl- 

vmv^tiyutuuj  iMM  i«a.«u«»9  «■••«•  wu<^  >  uujcsv,  w«.'Uf««itif^  «•  j ,  «  <»>  ctv.ciBj  vi'uoi?  Muu  kun.  wvu|fjxu|^  3<r7|5we  aOreil  ; 

tubacco,  occupying  399.164  acres,  and  miscelianeonji  crops,  aggref;atiiig  3.187,200  acres.  Tobacco  is 
very  genomlly  cultivated,  but  most  largely  In  Madras,  Paivj^  Bomlwiy.'and  the  centrSl  Provinces. 
Of  tht'  area  reported  as  occupied  with  cofiee  and  te.a  all  bui  aboal  4,000  acres  in  \(a«lra8  is  occiipitMl 
with  th««  formtM,  thf«  bulk  ot  which  is  grown  in  Absam,  Mysore,  and  Jiadras.  It  wQl  be  temombered 
iliat'thcre  are  no  rotuxns  for  Bengal 
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A  recent  paper  published  by  the  Indian  Government  giving*  results 
of  an  investigation  made  at  tlie  request  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  makes  the  following  estimates: 

Bengal  (Behar) S5t>,(w3 

Northwestern  Provinces  andOadh 6, 200,«viO 

Puiyab 7,000,0u»- 

Central  Provinces 4,000,0u!» 

Bombay l,600,00it 

Berar 700,ink* 

British  India  (excluding  Madras,  Bnnnab ,  AssaDi,  Mysgre,  and  Sind) .  20, 3S0.  OOii 

Native  states:  Acre*. 

Hyderabad 750,000 

Centrallndia  agency 2,500,000 

Kajpatana  agency 2,500,000 

Baroda 88,000 

Total fornative states 5,838,000 

Total  for  India  (except  omitted  states  and  provinces)  .•..•-...  26, 188, 000 

The  provinces  of  British  IndfBk  omitted  from  the  above  statement  ^ere 
reported  in  the  preceding  table  for  187^-^79  as  having  the  foUowin^ 
areas  in  wheat: 

Assam 21,675 

British  Burmah 1,60S 

Mysore 13,853 

Madras 17,090 

Sind 407,399 

Total  for  omitted  provinces  of  British  India •.-.  461,  (S5 

PBODUCT  AND  YIELD. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  has  estimated  the  yield  per  average  acre  at  700 
l>onndSy  or  11§  bushels  of  60  pounds.  Others  make  a  lower  average  of 
yield.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  the  real  average  is  more 
than  11  bushels.  Dr.  Watson  estimated  the  product  of  wheat  grown 
under  British  rule  at  240^000,000  to  280,000,000  bushels,  and  including 
the  native  states  in  the  Punjab,  llajputana,  Malwa,  Bnndelkund,  and 
Guzerat,  he  pla<^d  India  above  France  and  Bussia^  and  next  to  the 
United  States,  in  wheat  production.  But  the  recent  investigation  above 
referred  to  does  not  sustain  these  high  estimates.  With  proper  regard 
to  "  the  widely  varying  skill,  energy^  and  resources  of  the  cultivator,^ 
the  laud  in  each  province  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz : 

Class  I,  embracing  lands  of  average  good  quality,  manured  and  irri- 
gated. 

Class  II,  embracing  lands  of  iMrly  good  quality,  and  of  which  the 
cultivation  is  so  far  careful  that  it  includes  either  manuring  or  artificial 
watering. 

Class  III,  embracing  lands  of  an  inferior  quality  and  lands  which 
from  some  cause  or  other  are  inefficiently  or  carelessly  cultivated. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  on  land  of 
each  class  and  the  estimated  average  for  each  of  the  presidencies  and 
provinces  named,  the  average  having  been  estimated  in  each  case  with 
due  regard  to  the  estimate  prox^ortion  between  the  different  dasses  of 
land : 
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..                                                             ? ; 

Provinces. 

ClMsL 

Class  n. 

Class  in. 

Averskge. 

Punjab 

XorthwestProvinoM  and  Oudh 

Itombay 

buAhels.. 

do — 

do..-. 

20 
22 
18 
IG 
12 

11 
15 
10 
10 
8 

? 

G 
6 

5 

10 
13 
9 

Central  Provinces 

V^"\T. 

do 

An 

8 

7 

The  highest  provincial  average  is  assigned  to  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  Ondh,  where  "  a  greater  area  of  land  is  believed  to  fall  into 
the  first  category  than  in  even  the  fertile  plains  and  river  valleys  of 
the  Pmgab."  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  physical  conditionB  are 
highly  favorable,  but  the  cnltivation  is  inferior.  ^^In  Berar  the  best 
land  is  given  np  to  cotton,  and  wheat  is  a  secondary  crop,  to  which  com- 
paratively little  labor  or  care  is  given.  In  Bombay  tne  yield  of  the 
richest  lands  in  Gnzerat  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  India,  but  in  the 
Deccan  there  is  a  large  amount  of  poor  land,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
average  outrun  of  the  presidencgr.'^ 

The  estimate  of  total  production  based  upon  the  areas  and  average 
yields  above  given  is  ^<  between  5,500,000  and  6,000,000  toiis  for  British 
India,  and  1,250,000  tons  for  the  native  states,  making  a  total  of  be- 
tween 6,750,000  and  7^250,000  tons  for  all  India;  or,  taking  the  lower 
figure,  252,000,000  bushels  of  60  pounds  to  the  bushel."  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  total  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows : 

Bnshelt  of  00  pounds. 

Northwest  Provinces  and  Ondh c 80, 600, 000 

Punjab 70, 000, 000 

Central  Provinces 32,000,000 

Bombay 14,400,000 

Berar 4.900,000 

Other  British  provinces 3,433,334 

Total  for  British  India 205, 333,334 

Nativestates 46,666,066 

Total  for  aU  India ;. 2S2,000,000 

Of  this  total  it  is  roughly  estimated  in  the  document  from  which  the 
above  estimates  are  taken  that  about  one-fourth  may  be  available  for 
export. 

PROBABLE  EXTENSION  OF  WHEAT  OULTUBE. 

The  lands  of  British  India,  now  lying  waste,  but  assumed  to  bfB  cult- 
urable,  are  reported  as  182,069  square  miles  in  the  preceding  table;  and 
of  this  area  only  83,600  are  found  in  wheat-growing  provinces,  mostly 
in  the  Punjab,  Oudh,  ISTorthwestern,  and  Central  Provinces.  Should 
tliis  area  come  into  cultivation  in  the  proportion  of  the  present  distri- 
bution of  crops,  it  would  add  about  twelve  million  acres^  or  a  breadth 
somewhat  larger  than  our  own  spring  wheat  area  of  the  IS  orthwest.  Of 
course  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  larger  proportion  to  wheat.  In  a 
country  so  conservative  as  India,  so  slow  in  industrial  progress,  the 
requisite  changes  to  produce  such  results,  the  improvement  of  imple- 
ments of  cultivation,  selection  of  seed,  care  in  preparing  for  market,  and 
the  extension  of  railway  facilities,  cannot  be  expect^  to  occur  very 
i-apidly. 

The  countiy  roads  and  bridges  are  poor,  and  the  railroad  mileage  in 
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March,  1883,  was  only  10,261  miles  open  for  traffic,  which  is  less  than 
the  construction  of  a  single  year  in  tiie  United  States. 

One  point  in  the  India  question  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  recent 
increase  in  exportation  is  largely  due  to  recent  extensions  of  the  railway 
system,  and  an  enlargement  of  these  facilities  would  render  possible  the 
receipt  of  much  larger  export  supplies.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  wheat  is  not  the  food  grain  of  the  India  population,  and, 
therefore,  the  pro^jortion  available  for  export  can  be  largely  increased 
under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices.  Should  railway  charges  be  reduced, 
a  similar  result  would  follow.    The  following  rates  are  quoted : 

Rate  per  ton. 

Dellii  to  Howrab  on  the  East  India  Railway,  954  miles « $7  64 

Lahore  to  Karrachee,  821  mileg • 8  27 

Ddibi  t«  Bombay,  over  the  R^pntana Bafilway,  889 milee 9  11 

Jnbbnlpofe  to  BomWyi  616  loiles.... ^ .•..«. ....••••••.••    7  23 

As  compared  with  these  rates,  the  average  allraU  rate fix)m  Chicago 
to  iTew  York.  913  miles  by  the  shortest  practicable  route,  was  from 
January  1  to  November  1, 1883, 16.1  cents  per  bushel,  or  |6,01  per  ton. 
The  average  of  the  four  Indian  rates  was  a  little  less  than  one  cent  a 
Btiile  per  ton,  as  against  less  than  t^o-thirds  of  a  cent  on  the  lines  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York.  In  other  words,  the  average  of  the 
four  Indian  rates  is  fully  60  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  on  Uie  Amer- 
ican lines  between  these  two  cities ;  while  the  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States  is  very  much  greater  still,  if  the  Indian  rates  are 
compared  with  onr  rates  by  lake  aiid  canal,  or  even  by  lake  and  rail, 
the  former  being  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  cent,  and  the  latter 
being  less  than  one-half  a  eent  per  ton  per  mile.* 

Mr.  Baring  points  ont  that  America  also  has  an  advantage  over  Tndia 
in  other  particulars  connected  ^ith  the  movement  of  the  grain  to  the 
sea* board.    He  says: 

There  is  far  less  handling  of  the  iR^heat  between  the  fields  and  the  hold  of  the  ship 
in  tlie  former  than  in  the  latter  country.  The  wheat  is  bnmght  from  the  field  iuto 
storehouses,  and  thence  shot  in  bulk  iuto  the  wagons  [freight  cars],  which  are  either 
brought  alongside  the  ship  or  to  warehouses  which  lie  close  to  the  ship.  In  India, 
on  the  other  baud,  >vbent  ih  brought  from  the  field  to  a  central  station,  say  Cawnpore, 
is  there  bought  by  one  trader  (perhaps  the  agent  of  the  shipping  firm,  perhaps 
another  intermediary)  from  anotner  trader,  who  has  bought  it  from  the  cultivator. 
It  is  stored  and  bagged,  them  carted  to  a  railway  station,  nnload^^d,  stacked  at  the 
station,  and  again  nnstacked  to  be  loaded  into  the  wagons  [freight  cars].  On  arrival 
at  the  port  of  shipment  it  is  unloaded,  stoned,  perhaps  bought  and  sold  once  more, 
then  carted  to  the  shore,  and  put  on  board  either  from  a  Jetty  or  from  a  boat. 

The  following  figures  in  relation  to  the  charges  to  which  wheat  is  sub- 
ject in  the  eourse  of  transportation  are  obt<ained  from  a  report  to  the 
State  Department  by  United  States  Ooaaul-General  Mattson,  of  Cal- 
cutta, dated  DecemW  23^  1882 : 

Pci'VosbeL 

From  Pnnjali  to  Kurraobeey  Average  distaAOe  800  miles 35  ets. 

From  Northwest  Provinces  and  Pudb  to  Caleatt4^  arerage  distance  700  noLiles.  18   ** 

From  Central  Provinces  to  Bombay,  average  distAnoe  460  miles 16   '' 

From  province  to  city  of  Bombay,  average  distance  150  miles 08   " 

To  this  cost  must  be  added  the  ehareee  of  the  middlemen  at  the  inland  bazar,  which 
will  average  5  ceiit«  per  bushel,  and  the  ooet  cif  bagging,  shipping,  aud  commi(«ion  to 
the  exporter  at  the  sea-pert  8  eemts  mote  i  ditto,  iiiouranc^  aud  landing  charges  In 
London  5  cents,  and  ocean  freight,  which  averages  &om  Calcttttato  London  30  o«Dts 
and  from  Bombay  and  Kurrachee  35  oents. 

*  During  the  sesMon  of  1884  the  rates  by  railftom  Chicago  to  New  Tork  were  oon- 
sidctably  lower  than  the  above. 
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board  ;  for  the  movement  of  IndiaD  wheat  to  Liverpool,  as  well  as  the 
sbipmentof  Dakota  wheat  to  the  same  mart,  depends  a]>ou  price.  The 
country  that  will  produce  it  for  the  least  monej  will  have  the  trade  of 
Liver|)ool,  and  the  internal  improvements  of  India,  projected  and  fos- 
tered in  Great  Britain,  are  so  many  levers  employed  to  depress  the 
prices  of  wheat  throughout  the  world. 

An  ofiBcial  estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  yield  per  acre  of  irrigated 
land  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  is  20^  buhsels,  where  on 
lands  not  irrigated  it  is  13f  bushels.  About  two-fifths  of  the  wheat 
area  of  these  provinces  is  irrigated.  The  population  of  this  region  is 
over  four  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  holdings  range  from 
an  average  of  3  to  an  average  of  8^^  acres.  The  Central  Provinces 
farms  are  much  larger,  the  land  is  rich,  and  manure  uid  irrigation  not 
much  aised. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fuller,  assistant  director  of  agriculture  of  the  Northwest 
Proiinces  and  Oudh,  thus  reports  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing, oommencing  with  a  description  of  the  plow : 

Id  lt8  idea  it  may  be  considered  a  pickaxe,  drawn  by  bnllockSi  the  handle  being  the 
plow-beam,  one  arm  of  the  pick  the  plowshare,  and  the  other  arm  the  handle  or  stilt. 
It,  therefore,  tears  and  does  not  cnt  the  ground,  and,  weight  for  weight  and  depth  for 
depth,  is  infinitely  heavier  to  draw  than  the  modem  plows  of  Europe  or  America.  It 
Is,  in  fact,  a  gmbber,  not  a  plow,  and  merely  stirs  the  earth  without  inveiti&g  it. 

The  plow  is  at  its  worst,  as  regards  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  in  the  Hoe 
districts  of  Oadh  and  the  Benares  division,  wtiere  it  is  of  ludicrously  small  size,  often 
only  weighing  17  or  18  pounds.  *  •  •  Speakine  generally,  the  efficiency  of  the 
plow  may  be  said  to  increase  as  we  go  westward,  the  ordinary  plow  of  the  Central 
Doab  weighing  about  28  pounds,  while  that  of  the  Western  Districts  weighs  nearly  50 
pounds,  is  bound  with  iron  round  the  edges  of  the  sole,  and,  instead  of  a  short  spike 
for  a  share,  has  a  lon^  iron  bar  which  projects  behind  and  can  be  thrust  forward  Irom 
time  to  time  as  its  point  wears  down. 

In  the  drier  districts  of  the  Agra  and  Allaliabad  divisions  and  Bundelkhand  wheat 

*  •  •  is  generally  sown  with  either  barley  or  gram,  which  by  their  superior  hard- 
iness continue  to  eke  out  a  crop  jn  cases  where  the  wheat  would  fail  from  insufficient 
moisture.  Wheat  is  *  *  *  sownintheendof  October  or  beginning  of  November, 
and  cut  in  March  and  April.  As  a  rule  it  is  only  sown  on  land  which  has  lain  fallow 
during  the  preceding  A;Aari/ [summer],  but  in  highly  manured  land  near  village  sites 
it  iKscasioually  follows  maize,  the  maize  being  out  only  six  or  eight  weeks  at  the 
most  before  tne  wheat  hi  s')wn.    •    •    • 

Wheat  is  grown  on  almost  every  soil  but  the  very  lightest  sand,  a  rather  heavy 
loam  being  considered  best  suited  to  it.  The  fields  oi^loaniy  soil,  which  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  Doab,  *  •  *  bear,  with  careful  cultivation,  crops  of  wheat  of 
surprisiug  excellence,  although  nnmannred  for  years.  But  manure  is  as  a  rule  applied 
to  the  better  class  of  wheat  6elds  generally  in  every  second  or  third  year,  although 
in  quantities  which  would  sound  ricGculously  small  t>o  the  English  farmer.  4  tons  [to 
the  acre]  being  about  the  average,  tt  is  reported  from  souie  districts  or  the  prov- 
inces that  land  is  occasionally  prepared  for  wheat  by  herding  sheop  or  cattle  on  it, 
but  this  is  a  praeliee  of  very  far  fW>m  general  occnrrence. 

Twenty  plewings  are  not  uncommon  in  Qorakhpur,  while  two  or  three  are  held  suf- 
ficient in  the  black  soil  of  Bundelkhand.  Eight  plowings  may  be  taken  as  the  aver- 
age number. 

The  clods  ate  cmshed  and  a  fine  tilth  (which  is  absolutely  essential  in  moat  soils) 
created  by  dragging  a  flat  log  of  wood  across  the  field,  the  bullock  drirer  standing 
on  it  to  increase  its  weight. 

If  tlie  ground  is  very  damp,  the  seed  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast  and  plowed  in, 

*  *  *  but  the  two  commonest  methods  of  sowing  are  (1)  by  simply  following  the 
plow  and  dropping  the  seed  into  the  furrow  made  by  it,  •  '»  »  and  (2)  by  droi)- 
ping  the  seed  down  a  bamboo  tube  fastened  to  the  plow  stilt  [the  former  being  the 
practice  in  some  localities  and  the  latter  in  others]. 

The  amount  of  seed  nsed  per  acre  varies  from  100  to  140  pounds.  After  the  sowing 
is  completed,  the  fu-ld  is  eitner  left  in  furrow  or  is  smoothed  with  the  clod-cruKlier, 
the  latter  process  being  said  to  save  irrigation  by  enabling  tho  w^ter  to  spread  quicker 
over  the  snriace.  The  field  is  then  divided  on  into  irrigation  beds  by  scraping  up 
little  banks  of  earth  with  a  wooden  shovel. 

If  the  soil  IB  sufflolently  moist  in  October^    •    •    •    the  neoesgi^  of  Inigatioii 


tricts  which  rely  on  wells  for  their  water  enpply.  lAn  instance  is  mentioned  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  usaal  crop  of  a  district  was  sown  on  well  water.  ]  The 
number  of  waterings  given  to  wheat  varies  from,  one  in  Bohilkhand,  to  seveu  or 
eight  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  bnt  as  a  rnle  three  or  four  waterings  are  sunple 
oven  in  the  driest  localities. 

The  crop  when  ripe  is  cnt  by  sickles  and  carried  to  the  thrashing  floor,  wliere,  after 
having  been  allowed  to  dry  for  several  days,  it  is  trodden  ont  by  bnllooks  and.  win- 
nowed by  the  simple  expedient  of  exposing  the  grain  and  chaff  to  the  wind  by  ponr- 
inj^  them  ont  of  a  basket  held  some  5  feet  from  the  ground.  Should  there  be  no 
wind,  an  artificial  breeze  is  made  by  agitating  a  cloth,  bnt  this  adds  greatly  to  the 
expense  and  trouble. 

COST  OF  GEOWINa  WHEAT. 

Mt.  Fuller  gives  "  a  near  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  and  har- 
vesting an  acre  of  wheat/'  as  follows: 

Appraising  the  whole  of  the  labor  applied  to  the  field  the  following  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  near  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  an  acre  of  -wheat : 
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*  Beokoning  the  maond  %%  82.2865  pounds  aroirdnpois  and  the  bnshel  at  60  pounds,  20  maonds  Is  a  little 
more  than  27.4  bushels.  This  is  considerably  more  than  the  average  product  even  for  irrigated  land  in 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  bnt  the  figures  as  to  oost  are  apparently  biwed  upon  a  rather  snpoiior  grade 
of  cultivation  from  which  a  superior  crop  might  fiairiy  be  expected. 

t  Two  p^rs  of  bullocks  (at  3  annas,  or  7.8  cents  a  pair)  and  two  oooliee  (at  2  annas,  or  a  iSraotion  Jess 
than  5  cents  each)  tread  out  nearly  340  pounds  of  grain  in  a  day. 

This  makes  a  oost  of  about  45  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat  pio- 
dacedy  which  is  much  above  the  average  yield  even  of  irrigated  land. 

An  official  document  estimates  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  on  manured 
and  irrigated  land  at  a  little  under  a  shilling  per  bushel,  or  inclusive 
of  rent,  U.  6d.y  or  36 J  cents.  This  includes  seed  and  thrashing.  Another 
official  report  makes  the  following  average  prices  [reducing  measnres 
of  quantity  and  value] : 
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While  tlie  cost,  under  favorable  circumstances  and  in  the  best  loca- 
tions, may  be  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  can  rarely  be  brought  to 
the  principal  markiBts  and  sold  for  less  than  60  cents.  Gonsul-Creueral 
Mattson,  at  Calcutta,  makes  report  to  the  State  Department  that  the 
ryot  ''can  afiford  to  sell  his  wheat  at  the  nearest  marketplace,  if  within 
a  day's  journey  of  his  home,  for  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel ;  but  when  it 
does  not  bring  that  price,  or  very  near  it,  he  consumes  his  small  supply, 
or  stores  it  in  a  hole  under  the  ground  until  a  more  favorable  time  shall 
come.'' 

The  wheat  of  India  is  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  partly  from  its  "  ricey"  character,  and  partly  from  the  dirty  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  shipped.  Yet  the  average  difference  is  not  great, 
as  some  of  it  is  of  good  quality.  The  official  valuation  of  exports  in 
the  period  from  1878-^79  to  1882-'83  averaged  91J  cents.  The  average 
of  our  wheat  exports  for  a  like  period  was  $1.15.  Mr.  Baring  stat^ 
that  Calcutta  Club  Ifo.  1  averaged  $1.27  per  bushel  in  1882,  while  the 
best  American  brought  $1.44. 

A  British  parliamentary  report  comprises  prices  per  imperial  quarter 
of  several  Indian  and  other  wheats,  as  follows : 


WhmL 


Weight 

per 
bnaliel. 


Indian  (fine  soft  white) 

Indian  (saperior  soft  red)  .... 
Indian  (ayerago  hard  white). 
Indian  (average  hard  red) .... 

BngUsh 

Aoatraltan 

New  Zeahind 

Califomia 

American  (winter) 

American  (aprinff) 

Raasian  (Saxonsaa) ^.. 

Knaslan  (hard  Taganrog) 

Kgvptian  (Buhl) , 

Egyptian  (Saida) 


EXPOBTS  AND  IMPOBTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  British 
India  and  the  United  States,  respectively,*  during  thie  five  years  from 
1878-'79  to  1882-'83,  inclusivSe,  flour  being  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in 
wheat,  and  included  with  the  latter : 


OflSlcial  years. 


Wheat  (including  flour  er* 
ported). 


^^^^    uJSTsSte.. 


3878-79., 
3K79-'80., 
1880-'81., 
188I-'82.. 
188^*88.. 


2, 012, 151 

4,172,541 

18,091,382 

37,196,846 

26,659,404 


BMhOt, 
147,687,649 
180,804,180 
186,821,514 
121,898,389 
147, 8U,  316 


*  Of  the  totals  given  in  the  table,  flour  on  an  average  for  the  live  years,  constituted 
nearly  20  per  cent,  in  tlic  case  of  tlie  Uuitefl  States,  as  against  less  than  two-thirds 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  India. 
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which  it  is  shipped.  It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  eajiier  years 
embraced  in  the  tables,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  amonnt 
exported  was  taken  by  the  United  Kiu|;dom,  but  that  within  the  la«t 
few  years  the  proportion  taken  by  other  countries,  particularly  by 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  has  materially  increased,  leaviog  to  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  yeais  1881~'82  and  I^i82-'S3  i^omewbat  lens  than 
one-half  of  the  total.  It  is  stated  that  the  shipments  to  Egypt,  vbieh 
ap]:>ear  in  these  latter  years,  are  ehietly  de^stiued  for  trausshipiueat  to 
markets  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Table  Bhotoing  (jr  countries  the  quantities  Qf  wheat  of  domestic  production  9XfiQTi§i 
Sritxsh  India  duriny  the  i/earsjjom  les7t>-77  to  lb{^'&3|  inclusive. 


fnm. 


QUANTITIES. 


Ckm^tdMtDwhlpli 
exported. 

l87«-'77. 

1877-78. 

l878-*79. 

187».*80. 

1886.*1L 

ua->8i 

uo-w. 

UDlt^Einfdoin... 
Austria  ....^. ...... 

ButM: 
8, 096, 122 

3,feo 

819,  472 
1, 017, 769 

BiuKAs, 

10,698.518 

1.663 

14.030 

217.792 

BuMhOM. 

1, 597, 278 

BuMktU. 
8,037,022 

BH%k£k. 

8,961168 

6,348 

422,158 

2, 513. 933 
681,995 
254.848 
115,639 

BuskAs. 

17,607.907 

53.  052 

4,900,423 

9. 908.  413 

1,329.795 

670.727 

201.  (KM 

1,715.534 

U824 

116.996 

65.699 

181,899 

109,486 

12.273.633 
11.200 

B^lfrdum... a. ....... 

*'*20*556 

56,599 
138,439 

2,723.276 

Franc©  ........a... 

6^650.  7^ 

Holland 

1«079l  393 

ItaU'   

123,051 
.   858,178 

45.035 
78, 351 

196.403 
4»  733 

2H9,  124 
48.877 
13.  3i8 
50,385 

47,744 

82&651 

Malt* 

804.985 

Egypt 

l,4i2.498 

HeiioioD a.... 

78,014 
191,  9m3 
24.785 
5,206 
41,701 

9r,684 
82, 867 
40,199 
2,305 
81,843 

75.562 

57,280 
56.147 

123.219 
21,033 

881.119 
52.982 
36.387 
16,827 

67,683 
147. 078 

89.514 
198.362 

24,625 
204.114 
145.563 

88,597 

SI,  746 

79L943 

]klRuritia8 

199.  TBS 

Aden 

261.589 

Arabia 

9X344 

Ceylon 

14i72 

Turkey  In  Asia  .... 

^  " 

Peraia 

17 
54.146 
77,644 

125 

38. 925 
48,346 

685 

26.009 
219.817 

StraitaSettlf^ente. 
Other  conn  ti-ies 

80,644 
51,442 

21 499 

Total 

10,  442, 227 

11,834,946 

1,950,128 

4,098.860 

13,896,166 

87,078,671 

96. 402.  an 

YALUBS. 


Cotmtriee  to  which 
expvrted. 

1876-'77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

1880-'8L 

1881.*81 

1883-'8B. 

United  Eiuedom 

("Gnat  Britain)... 

AnRtria 

65,907.696 

4,7J4, 
260, 513 
885,766 

$10,293,299 

1,5«9 

17, 082 

215, 770 

$1, 686, 838 

13,218.604 

$8,183,097 
6,083 
439.  483 
2.566,242 
560.  {^97 
275,3L'C 
107. 679 

$16,862,572 
48.569 

4,705,729 

9, 6.%,  543 

1. 073. 684 

670,854 

203,823 

1,643,152 

63,750 

loo.  033 

63,632 

182,9.'S3 

97.022 

«Li,miL688 

8L$fiO 

Belgium 

71.600 
155, 046 

1.661  184 

France..  .......•■. 

22,416 

6  130.563 

Holland 

936  306 

Italy    

123,245 

270, 559 

43,  712 

84.861 
169,  222 
50.940 
276.  7y4 
80, 868 
18.  870 
67. 364 

58,281 

2f^831 

Malta. .:;..:;:::;;; 

256  594 

TLzsmXi 

1,380.577 
68.612 

Ileunion ■•... 

56.754 
145.  480 
24.  006 
4,618 
42,466 

106,  016 

63,537 
2,734 
48,196 

88, 140 
62.  300 
72,473 

146, 970 
32,190 

4rA012 
62.  h\Yl 
39.  435 
21.  676 

'  64,  i76 
148.  106 

97.  758 
807,374 

28.964 
223,  498 
147.  608 

33.946 

21.529 

HauriUue 

Ad.-n 

Arabia 

102.868 
210,369 
29.407 

Ceylon 

Tut  key  in  A-sia  .... 

i8.au 

PerBU 

1*7 
50.216 
82.055 

152 
42,  fl.58 
53.  7.^1 

20,861 
224.1I0> 

StraitoSettlomcntji. 
Other  countries .... 

59.  674 
31>.  3:^0 

lissi 

846  781 

Total 

.7,825,330 

U,  427, 569 

2,05M14 

4.484,069 

18,111.766 

84,416,886 

98,420.088 
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Tbe  fallowing  data  in  relation  to  tbe  jMd  of  some  of  the  principal 
field  crojisin  liussia  are  faU«*?i  trofii  u  n^pnrt  on  **  Tbe  Yetir  IH83  in  it« 
llidntiou  to  Tliiral  Eeononiy,"  recienriy  inihtislit'd  by  Hie  HriSKian  Gov- 
ernment. In  ihe  tables  whicli  follow,  rlu*  rate  of  produce  i>erdeKiiHiue 
is  expressed  ihr  the  ccTeals  and  potatoes  In  diet  verts,  and  for  HU^ar 
beetH  ill  birkiuets^  the  dewiatiuu  bi^iiii?  an  an*a  etpial  to  2.8ti  a'>iVH,*  fin* 
chetvert  a  nM*a,«nre  rcjnal  to  very  neuil^'  ^\x  Wiutbaster  bushels  (more 
precisely  *jJ»r)<i),  and  the  berkovet  of  ten  poodn  a  wergbt  equivalent  to 
o(ilJ3  pnmid.s  avnirdupois. 

The  laortt  gHjeral  dirision  noted  in  the  t^ibles  is  tliat  wliicb  iliMtin- 
{ftiiHbe^  tJie  Blae.keartJi  region  from  other  portioim  of  European  liusnia* 
This  region  extendn  in  a  broad  l>elt  at^riKSij  the  aontU^ni  part  yf  the 
eoiudry  from  the  Honmanian  and  Austrian  f  ontiors  to  the  eaatera 
boundary,  embraeinu  the  aOuvial  valleys  of  ihe  great  rivers  whieh  flow 
iAto  the  lilack  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  anil  the  CuRplan,  and  estrudrng 
farthest  to  the  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  Vol^^a.  In  thi^  Bhiek- 
eartli  regit>n  are  embraeeil  the  dia^trict«  whreh  prodnee  tlie  larffei^t  quuu- 
tjtieii  of  irniin  ff»r  exportation,  inebnliiig  the  greit  wheat-prodaeing 
governnu^nts  of  PodrOia,  Kiev,  Vorouej,  and  Kurfek* 

The  largest  average  yield  of  winter  wheat  in  the  year  1883,  aswhowii 
by  the  figures  given  bdow,  was  in  the  government^  of  T ula,Orel,  lCi*izan, 
and  Tambov  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Blackearth  re^ic>ii,  andont- 
mde  of  this  region  in  thtj  Baltic  provinces  (Livtuda,  Ooiu-land*  and  Es- 
Ibouia),  the  government  of  Pskov,  eae*t  of  Ijivonia,  the  goveriimt*iit  of 
Kov^no,  Hiuith  of  Courlantl^  the  valley  of  the  Vi^siula  in  Poland,  aud  the 
goverunients  of  t>moleusk  and  Kaluga,  southwest  of  Moncow*  In  these 
govern niei its  the  average  wan  tVonj  nix  to  nine  ehet verts  per  desiatine, 
or  from  12 J  to  IH-j  bushels  per  aere,  the  latter  being  the  averag*'  for 
Livtuda  iind  PskiW.  These  tlguies  relate  to  the  yield  na  the  lauds  of 
the  larger  pro|uirtorH,  thuse  of  the  fH'asants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  talile, 
being  iu  general  *"onsiileralily  lews  piudnetive.  lu  the  other  govern- 
meids  Un-  wliieb  an  average  is  given  it  ranges  from  11 J  bus! i els  ni  Kiev, 
Voroueji  Vitel>sk,  and  Motiilev  d*»wu  to  tij  bushels  iu  Ekateriuoslav, 
and  on  peasants'  binds  still  lowvr,  the  avenige  on  such  lands  iu  tbe 
last  narne*i  governruent  being  as  low  as  2.1  bushels  per  aere. 

For  spring  ulirat  the  higbest  averages  of  the  Blaekearth  region  are 
in  the  goveruineuts  of  Tambov  (northern  division ),aud  Kazan,  Simbirsk, 
Samara,  Ufa,  and  Saratov  (eastern  ami  ^eutbeastt^ru  djvission).  In  the 
uon- Blackearth  regi*ui  the  highest  averages  are  in  the  Bidiie  proviireeg, 
the  ailjoiiiing  government  of  Kovuo,aud  the  governments  of  Smoleusk, 
^'ovgorod,  Jaroslav,  and  Vologda.  In  all  of  these  governments  the 
average  is  12^  bushels  pei  aerj  or  more,  the  highest  being  1C18  Imshels 
in  Livonia.  The  hiwest  avernge  is  0^  bushels  on  i*roprietor.V  land  and 
fii  on  peasants*  land,  these  bi*ing  the  respective  mres  of  yMd  en  thesis 
two  classes  of  land  in  EKatennoslavaiulTaurida,  while  in  Volhynia  the 
rate  is  l>\  oushi-ls  on  Ixith  elasses  of  laml  alike.  In  other  provinees  the 
fl|;nres  lie  between  the  extremes  Just  gi%^en. 

The  averages  for  wintiT  r\i'  rau^e  Irom  LSf  down  to  a  little  more  than 
3J  bu-hela  on  proprietors'  bind,  aud  trom  lo.J  down  to  2^  on  (feasants^ 
laud.  Tlie  yield  of  this  pram  tor  the  year  was  generally  good,  except 
in  the  easlern  and  souflieasteiu  division  of  the  Blm^kearth  region,  auci 
in  Volh>ina  iu  the  we^tern  part  of  the  same  regiou.  Elwt^where  tb^ 
average  for  proprietors'  land  ranges  In^twet^n  8J  and  ISg  bushels,  tl\^ 
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largest  yields  beiug  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Pskov,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Novgorod,  in  tbe  governments  in  Central  Bnssia  lying  around  and 
including  that  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  northern  and  central  divisions  of 
the  Blackearth  region. 

The  retams  on  spring  rye  and  spelt  are  meager,  averages  being  given 
for  only  a  few  governments. 

The  average  for  barley  on  proprietors'  land  ranges  £com  25  bushels 
down  to  8^  bashels,  and  on  i)easants'  land  from  21  bushels  down  to  7}. 
The  highest  yields  of  this  grain  are  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  Blackearth  region  (including  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Bim- 
birsk,  Samara,  and  Saratov,  in  the  Volga  Valley),  in  Moscow  and  the 
governments  immediately  around  it,  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the 
northern  and  northwestern  divisions  of  the  non-Blackearth  region,  and 
in  the  Vistula  district  in  Poland. 

The  averages  for  oats  range  from  28  down  to  12^  bushels  per  acre  on 
proprietors'  lands,  and  firom  21  down  to  9^  bushels  on  peasants'  lands. 
This  crop  is  very  generally  good,  the  governments  which  offer  the  most 
marked  exceptions  te  the  rede  being  Grodno,  Minsk,  and  Volhynia  in 
the  portion  of  West  Bussia  drained  by  the  Pripet  Biver,  the  chief  trib- 
utary of  the  Upper  Dnieper,  and  the  region  north  and  west  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov  (including  the  Orimea),  embraced  in  the  governments  of  Tau- 
rida  and  Ekaterinoslav. 

The  maize  maize  region  of  Bussia  is  confined  to  the  southemhalf  of  the 
Blackearth  region  and  portions  of  the  Oaucasian  governments.  The 
average  yield,  as  shown  in  last  year's  returns,  ^ven  below,  is  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  chief  corn-producing  States  or  our  own 
country,  ranging  from  18|  bushels  per  acre  in  Bessarabia  and  Kiev,  down 
to  6^  in  Ekaterinoslav. 

The  returns  as  to  sugar  beets  are  chiefly  from  the  central,  southwest- 
em,  and  northern  divisions  of  the  Blackearth  region.  The  average 
yields,  as  shown  in  the  table,  range  firom  10,733  pounds  per  acre  in 
Eharov  down  to  8,207  pounds  ii|  Poltava  and  Volhynia.  According 
to  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Untaxed  Orops,  the  average 
yield  in  the  governments  which  have  a  very  large  area  under  beets  is 
from  80  to  90  berkovets  per  desiatine  (10,101  to  11,364  pounds  per  acre), 
and  elsewhere  firom  50  to  80  berkovets  per  desiatine  (6,318  to  10,101 
pounds  per  acre).  According  to  information  furnished  by  the  same  de- 
partment the  area  under  sugar  beets  in  1883  was  114,374  desiatines  on 
lands  connected  with  the  factories,  and  165,757  desiatines  on  the  lands 
of  planters,  making  a  total  of  276,131  desiattnes,*  or  789,735  acres. 
The  total  product  is  stated  at  22,351,696  berkovets,  which  is  equivalent 
to  8,071,867,976  pounds,  or  nearly  4,035,934  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  country  being  10,221  pounds.  The 
total  number  of  beet-sugar  factories  reported  is  242,  of  which  19  are  m 
Warsaw,  11  in  Volhynia,  68  in  Kiev,  14  in  Kursk,  49  in  Podolia,  22  in 
Kharkov,  7  in  Voronej,  14  in  Tshemigov,  and  the  remaining  38  scat- 
tered through  sixteen  other  governments.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
heaviest  production  of  beet  sugar  is  in  Southwestern  Bussia,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  flBMstories  being  in  the  two  adjoining 
governments  of  Podolia  and  Kiev. 

The  returns  for  potatoes  show  a  wide  distribution,  and,  in  general,  a 
good  crop,  the  highest  yields  for  the  year  being  in  governments  outside 
of  the  Blackearth  region.    The  averages  range  from  166|  down  to  21 

*  There  is  a  discrepancy  n|M>n  tbis  point  in  the  Rnssian  document  firom  which  these 
figoree  are  taken,  one  statement  making  the  total  236,131  desiatines  instead  of  276431, 
hat  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  nmnher. 
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bushels  per  acre  on  {>ioprietor8'  lands,  and  from  146  down  to  16|  bush- 
els on  peasants'  lands.  The  lowest  averages  are  reported  ftom  the  re- 
gipn  aronnd  tlie  sea  of  Azov,  embracing  Taurida,  Ekaterinoslav,  and 
the  province  of  the  Don  Oqssaoks. 

Of  grains  not  embraced  in  the  tables  reproduced  below,  one  of  the 
most  widely  cultivated  is  buckwheat,  for  which  averages  are  shown 
ranging  from  ITf  bushels  per  acre  in  Perm  down  to  1  bushel  per  acre 
in  Ekaterinoslav. 

Millet,  which  is  grown  extensively  in  the  Blackearth  region,  shows 
average  yields  ranging  ftom  15^  bushels  per  acre  in  Tambov  down  to 
2  bushcds  (on  peasant  lands)  in  Taurida  and  Ekaterinoslav. 

Peas,  wiuch  are  very  widely  cultivated^  show  averages  ranging  from 
1^  buiuiels  per  acre  in  Livonia  and  Smolensk  down  to  3  bushels  (on 
peasants'  lands)  in  Ekaterinoslav. 

Of  flaxseed  the  average  yields  range  from  631  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
Tambov  down  to  101  pounds  in  Kherson.on  proprietors'  lands,  and 
from  568  pounds  in  Saratov  to  88  pounds  in  Kherson,  on  peasants'  lands. 
Of  flax  flber,  the  averages  range  from  379  pounds  per  acre  in  Smolensk 
down  to  126  pounds  jn  v  iatka,  on  proprietors'  lands,  aDd  on  peasants' 
lands  from  354  pounds  in  Kaluga  down  to  101  pounds  in  Perm. 

Of  hemp  flber,  the  average  yields  range  from  505  pounds  per  acre  in 
Smolensk  down  to  152  pounds  in  Kursk. 

Of  tobacco,  which  is  more  or  less  cultivated  in  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Blackearth  region,  the  average  yields  range  from  1,187 
pounds  per  acre  in  Tshemigov  down  to  442  pounds  in  Taurida. 

TABLES  SHOWING  THE  YIELD  OF  CEBEALS,  SUGAR  BEETS,  AND  POTA^ 
TOES  IN  BUSSIA  FOB  1883. 

(1  dMiAtine=2.86  aorea ;  1  e]ietTert=:5.966  WfaK^hester  bushels;  1  berk«T»t=adl.l3  pounds.] 
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60-70 

2(^180 
20-125 

10-  86 

Kharkov --XT  «*T.T».T 

4-  73 

Poltava..........*... 

^  50 

in.— So^thwe•tem» 

Kiev ^ 

Podolia ......  .......rf 

15- «3 
2-  S5 

VoltayBia ..m.. 

IV.-Northern: 

Kursk 

S-46 

12-  Tt 

THhcmiffov  ....,•.... 

4-150 

Orlov  [Owl] 

Tambov  ............. 

20-  73 

.... 

70 

89-107 
60-80 

25-100 

'i'ala 

15-  80 

Kiazaa.... 

15-  90 

Pmisa  ............... 

40 

10.  90 

eastern: 

1%-  98 

Simbirsk 

20-lOt 

Samara .— .. 

.... 

15 

40-60 

0-133 
2-  33 

Ufa.................. 

40 
55 

15-  oU 

Saratov ........  •«••■• 

.... 

7i^l4J 

ao- 1^ 

Astrakhan  ....  •••■  • 

Ural  Provinea  . .... . . 

24 

23-113 
15.^200 
^  -140 
21  -  80 
9-120 
35-186 

1-150 
4-80 

10-00 
5-80 

10  -100 

45 
55 
60 
45 
40 
70 

85 
30 
30 
26 

:;o 

40 
30 

45 
50 
3.1 

^4 

B.— Kon-Blackkabtb 

BEOIOK. 
L: 

Ifoacotr  ........^... 

GO 
70 
00 
60 
45 
80 

'40 
35 
35 
3U 
40 

20-100 

Tv©r iji_. 

16-SOO 

Smolensk.....  .^.... 

10-100 

Kaloflra  .••.....•.•••• 



BO-  €9 

viadunir 

12-lCR) 

Y'aroslav   •••.•••.■.. 

25-139 

1-1T6 

II.— Western : 

Vilna 

4-  GO 

frm^nn  ,,..,,„.,,,,, 

10-  69 

Vitebsk 

5-  i9 

Minsk 

•      g«    ^WlJ 

Hobllev 

I"-- -- 

50  I  3  -114 
37     5-72 

60   10-90 
00     4  -120 
50  ;  0  -100 

6-  ro 

IlL— Near  the  Vistula. . . 

..:.i 

6-  C5 

IV.— NeartheBalUo: 
Livonia.,  m*......... 



1*^-100 

Conrland  •■••.■•..... 

4-100 



..     . 

0-70 

Pskov... 

45  'JO  -113  ;  40 

15-  00 

St.  Petersburg 

Kovcorod 

-X       B15 

8  1       2  2U 

.... 

WW'.'.'.. 

(K)    i:.  -3-»0  !  4o 
4U    -'J  -100     40  1 

13-lW 

20-lM 
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Table  llI.-^Yieldo/fieldplanUin  i?u t«ta~CoDtinaed« 


Arerngt  per  desiatlne,  and  ranj(e  fVom  minlmiiBi  to  msxiiBiim. 

Oovernments. 

Oats  on  lands  of— 

Haize 

on  lands 

of- 

Sngar 

beets  on 

lands 

of- 

Potatoes  on  lands  of— 

Proprietors. 

Peasants. 

Proprietors. 

Proprietors. 

Peasants. 

At. 

Eange. 

Av. 

Range. 

At. 

Bange. 

At. 

Range. 

At. 

RftDge. 

At. 

Ranges 

B.^KOTf-BLACKBARTH 

RKtsioN — Continued. 

VT.  —Central  Yoleian  and 
Trans-Tolgian : 
"Koiltromo- ----------- 

9 

r 

11 

7i 

31-15 
34-16 
2i-18 
21-13 

1-25 
0-17 

7 
10 

3-18 
2-12 
2H2 
4-20 

4-21i 
3^-18 
8-t5i 

45 
50 
35 

30  -114 
20-180 
7-100 
25-45 

4-120 
45-90 
50-180 

40 
40 
25 

40 
40 

18-100 

l^isbni-NoTgorod .... 
Viatica 

17-160 

7-  80 

Perm 

a-  20 

V  IT.  — ^Northem : 

Volof^da 

, 

60 

10-100 

Olonets 

11-180 

ArobfiDirel.*.**. ..... 

.••. 

a(K>i20 

MARKET  PEICE8  OF   FARM 


Product. 


Jumftiy. 


Febnutxy. 


liueh. 


▲ptfl. 


Mv. 


NIW  TOBS. 

Flcrar: 

.Snp«rfine bbl. 

SprioK  whMt«xtraa^  g<>od 
to  choice .Tbbl. 

Winter  whM*  cortiM, 
white bW. 

Fatonto,  nring  whMt.do. 
Wheatj 

Ko.2wbite bnch. 

No.  2  red  winter do.. 

Coxa: 

Ka2mizod both. 

ITBgn4od  mixed..... do.. 


"^' 


1270 

870 

425 
580 

105 
110| 

65 
00 


to$306 

to  385 

to  470 
to  700 

to  107 

to  114 


$200    to|325 

850    to  800 

375    to  400 
540    to  055 

KondneL 
100   to  108 


$280  to$325 

855  to  870 

300  to  500 

550  to  885 


$266  to$325 

840  to  350 

300  to  450 

540  to  860 


85| 

65 


Na 

State*.... .••«.. a, «»».do.. 

9ate.Ko.8  adxed do.. 

Byo,  State .••,^.« do.. 

Fotatoe*  .^i,^^. bbl 

Hay: 

l»1nt  fOA^  tbBottiy, 
tons  .•.•••. ......... ..., 

Second  quality  timothy, 
toiia.  ■■■■■».«».— ....^». 
Beef: 

Bztm  taMO  ••.••.  ^..bbl. 

Hama.  •••••••■•■•■«•  .do.. 

Pork: 

Bxteapxima do. 

Pdrno  meea  .........  .do . . 

I*azd,  pEime  city  ..oental 
Batter: 

CzeameKj  .....••......»>. 

Western  daSzy...— ...do. 

State  dairy do. 

Cheeee^  ^tate  taoteiy  ....do 

State    asd    Fflu^ylTft- 

nia..... .....doa. 

Weeten,  ft«eh...«M..do. 

Sngar: 

Fair  to  food  reflninf  ..lb. 
Cotton: 
Ordinary  to  good  ordi- 
nary (N.  0.and6nlf)  .lb. 
Low  middling  to  good 
middling  (K.   O.   and 

Gulf) lb 

Tobacco: 

PennaylTanla  teed  loaf  .lb. 
Wool: 
Combing    and     delaine 

lleeoee .^ lb. 

Galifomia do 

Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia  lb. 

BOBTON. 

Floor: 

Western,  aaperflne, 
spring bbl 

Common^  extraa do. 

Patents,  winter do.. 

Wheat: 

No.  2  red  winter. . .  .bnah 

Rye do.. 

Barley : 

State do. 

OatH: 

No.  2  white do. 

No.  2  mixed do. 

Corn: 

No.  2  mixed do. 


.  70 
40 
78 

125 


to     85 
to     74 


40i 
TO* 


61|    to     62| 
04    to     50 

KominaL 
Nominal. 
89|  to     40 


KominaL 
107i  to  1001 

02    to     < 
50    to      I 


Nominal* 
101   to  IOC 

001  to     6U 

40  to    sr 

85    to     91 


$315      to«3» 

3  GO     to   3  75 

30O     to   4S> 
525     to   fijb 

Kooiiaal. 

109     to  lit 


«14 


40    to     401 


to  170 


180    to  200 


1700    tolOOO 

1400    tolOOO 

1200    tol260 
2360    to2400 

1350 
1500    tol650 

875 

25    to  86 

18    to  23 

27    to  80 

8i  to  12| 


1700  tol880 

1400  tolOOO 

1250  tolOOO 

2550  to2000 

1500  tol600 

1620  tolOOO 

030 

25  to     37 

18  to      21 

25  to     28 

10  to      14 


75    to  125 


1800 

1500  tolOOO 

1200  tolSOO 

2800  to2860 

1700  tol750 

1760  tol785 
835 

25  to      35 

10  to      20 

20  to     30 

10|  to      14i 


37tto  801 
74  to  7M 
871  to  125 


1800    tolOOO 
1000  tol7  00  11700 
1200 


KomlBaL 
74     to     75 
70    to  125 


1800    tolOOO 


1200  tolSOO 

27  00  to2750 

1060  tol700 

1760  tol775 
050 

27  to     87 

18  to     25 

23  to     34 

11  to     15 


1000  to  1650 

1760 

840  to  845 

21  to      27! 

21  to      24 

20  to      23 

12  to      15 


32    to      82*1 
81    to     31* 


•Ato    6A     6Hto    5U 


SAto     OU 

10  A  to    lOfl 
10    to     18 


32    to     45 
21*  to      27 

87    to     41 


300  to  860 

375  to  425 

600  to  050 

111*  to  114* 

75  to     78 

70  to      95 

42  to      42* 

30  to      41 


37 
36    to      37 


8|  to     10 

lOA  to     11* 
6*  to      10 


23* 

28    to  23* 

5|to  5} 

81  to  OA 


10|  to     Uf 
5    to     20 

45 


24* 
24    to 

5Ato 


241 
8A 


14    to     14* 
14    to      14*1 

5Ato      6,', 


'1 


0/>to    101* 

11 A  to   IIU 
8    to     20 


01  to    10,'« 


1 


"Ato     l*i| 
10   to     10  1 


800  to  325 
825  to  400 
600    to  050 

105*  to  107 
75    to      76 

70    to      80 

44*  to      45 
40    to      41 

58    to      62 
*RaU. 


41 


SCO  to  825 

3  25  to  4  00 

600  to  625 

108  to   110 

72  to     73 

62  to      03 


45    to 
4.1    to 


67    to     68 


275  to  825 

325  to  400 

000  to  675 

105|to   107* 

72  to      74 

62  to      76 

44  to      44* 

42  to      43 

62  to      65 


38    to     39^1 


275  to  815 

325  to  400 

575  to  070 

111  to  112* 

78  to     80  , 

64  to     73 

41  to     43 1 

63  to     64  I 
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the  state  of  the  markets  at  the  beginuing  of  each  month: 
PRODUCTS  FOB  1884. 


Jane. 

Jaly. 

AngoBt. 

Boptembw. 

October. 

November. 

I>eoemb«r. 

$880    to|880 

8866    to$815 

«880    to|320 

1886    tolSOO 

1881   to|889 

8260   to|800 

1286  to88851 

860    to 

870 

846    to 

855 

866    to  866 

820    to  880 

820    to  886 

880    to  860 

880  to  810 

400    to 
525    to 

450 
650 

400    to 
500    to 

450 
010 

450    to  600 
540    to  6  00 

400    to  430 
525    to  610 

825    to  875 
540    to  616 

820    to  840 
476    to  650 

286  to  880 
426  to  600 

NomiiiaL 
101    to  108 

Nominal. 
94    to     05i 

Noi|tln«l. 
95i*to      96| 

Nominal. 
90i  to      92 

NominaL 
88    to     90 

NomiML 
'   85   to     87 

NomiMO. 
83  to     81 

65    to 

66 

58    to 

60 

621  to      64 

65    to     671 

60    to     60 

631  to     64| 

61  to     66 

60 
115   to  137 

*********  ***" 

m 

34    to 

34i 

36    to     36i 
NoxDinaL 
175    to  200 

831  to       :< 

31* 

•j;^— -• • 

87i  to 

125 

800    to 

250 

175    to  225 

1121  to  176 

iiHto  137 

2100 

1900    to2000 

1900    to2100 

2100    to2200 

1800    to2000 

1800 

1700  tolOOO 

1700    tolOOO 

17  00    to  1800 

1700    tolSOO 

1800 

1700    to  1800 

1800   tolTOO 

1608  tol660 

2250 

2700  'ioiiii 

8000 

2450    to2500 

1975    to2000 

81 00  to  si  60 

2000 

1576    toUOO 

1450 

14  50    to  1500 
1660    tol700 
740 

1600    to  1600 
1850    to  1875 
780 

1600    to  1650 
1700    t»1726 
755 

UOO    tol460 
1860    to2i78 
726 

1100 

1276  tolOOO 
706  to  710 

810 

720 

16  to 

17  to 
20    to 

9    to 

22 
20 

21 
11 

16i  to 

ifto 

15    to 

9   to 

22 
19 
20 

H 

16    to     88 
16    to      19 
15    to     20 
7|to     104 

17    to      24 
16    to      19 
15    to      21 
7*  to      10 

26    to     81 
16    to     24 
22    to      26 
10}  to      12 

88   to     82 
1«   to     24 
86    to     28 
11    to     121 

88  to     81 

16  to     24 
26  to     28 
121to     121 

lOito 
16    to 

17 
1^ 

isti: 

20 
19 

18  to   m 

17    to     17i 

18    to      19 

Hi 

21    to     21| 
21    to     2ll 

8«|to     86 
24    to     841 

88  to     281 

ill  to 

5A 

4)1  to 

m 

4ito       6 

♦tito      4JI 

4|tO       5 

6    to       61 

4Mto    4|| 

9*.  to 

10{| 

9    to 

m 

hhto    Vhl 

8{to      101 

81  to       0} 

7»to       91 

Hto      91 

llA  to 

12A 

lOito 

Hi  lOii  to   uA 

io|to   m 

10    to    lOA 

81  to    10,% 

101  to    !•» 

t   to     16 

87i 

16    to     18 

35 

8|  to     16 

31    to     36 
18    to     38 

85    to     86 

6    to     101 

28    to     28 
9    to     24 

88    to     86 

6  to     11 

38    to 

40 

84    to      36 
18    to      83 

84  to     27  • 

10  to     23 

i 

32  to     86 

800   to 
850    to 
600    to 

850 
425 
675 

275    to 
825    to 
675    to 

825 
400 
650 

875    to  800 
325    to  375 
550    to  600 

850    to  800 
825    to  875 
600    to  600 

250    to  875 
800    to  850 
600    to  660 

266   to  3p0 
800    to  850 
475    to  525 

260  to  275 
276  to  825 
450  to  600 

102    to 
75    to 

104 
78 

98|  to 
75    to 

100^ 
78 

98    to      99 
80    to      85 

86    to      87 
80 

88    to      89| 
70    to      72 

85    to      86 

70    to     76 

88  lo      84 
70  to     72 

65    to 

80 
40 

68    to 

39)  to 

37    to 

82 

40 
38 

41 

'  :j9   to 

46    to      47 
42    to      4a 

41    to      42 

sr.    to     36 

30    to      37 
32    to      34 

84;  to      35 

32    lo      3:t 

S-ilo:    351 
111  la.  XI 

65    to      651;     fi'    ^o      63  I     70    to      71  J     68    to      70  I     68    to 


62    to      68  I     67   to      58 
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Piodnot. 


BoerOH— Continued.* 

PotatoM bnth. 

dnoioe.*.. ....ton 

■  •••■•••••>  uO  • . 


Moe 

Good.. 
Pork: 

Extrftpzimo bbl. 

KewmoM do.. 

BeofT 

Wetteni  eactn  smm.  .do. . 

Wwtem  eztn  plate  .do.. 

LMd : lb. 

Batter 

Korthem  ereunery. .  .do. . 

Western  oreameiy . .  .do. 
Cheese: 

ITorthera     fiMstorr,    ez 

t»,.. ::....ib 

Western  &otoiy,  dttn-do. 


.lb. 


Jsnnftry. 


$040  to$050 

1600 

1400  tol500 

1350  tol4«0 

isoo  toieso 

1300  toMOO 

14  50  to  1500 

0|  to       9} 


Bnnr: 
Mr! 


f  to  food  zeflnins 

wOvGOQ  • 

OzdlnMy  to  good  ordi- 
naxy lb. 

HiddUng    to    middling 

Mr.-' lb. 

Tobsooo: 

Choioeleaf ^....do. 

Good  Weetem  leaf .  ..do. 

Lngs  ••• do. 

Wool:  _, 

Piok-look  and  XZX,  O. 
andPenn lb. 

Pulled do. 

Combing  and  delaine  .do. 
GrSM  seeds: 

Clorer,  Kew  York do. 

Timothy ..« bosh. 

Kedtop bag*. 

Apples .bbl. 

PHILADlLrHIA. 
Flour: 

Buperllne  Western  and 
PennaylTania bbl. 

Kinnesota  "straight, 
bakars' ...rl.bbl. 

Winter  patenta do. 

(^riagpatents do. 

Wheat.lf 0.  2  red bush . 

Com,  sail  mixed do. 

Bye do. 

Oats,  Ko.  8 do. 

Potatoes do 


24    to 
23   to 


$040  to$048 

1600 

1400  tolSOO 

1350  tol400 

1660  to  17 00 

1300  tol400 

1460  to  1500 

01  to     10 

25  to     85 

24  to     86 


12}  to  m 

121  to  12l 

28    to  33 

6Ato  i 

$ito  H 

ioi  to  m 

11    to  18 

10    to  12 

5i  to  9 


42  to     48 

16  to      88 

32  to     42 

11  to      Hi 

100  to  170 

260  to  276 


Hay^  timothy.— #. ton. 

Family bbl, 

India  mess,  in  tieroes, 
tieroe.TTT. - 

Hams bbl 

Pork: 

Mess^.« do. 

Prime  mess do. 

I«ard oental. 

Butter  : 

Creamery lb. 

Western  dairy do. 

Cheese: 

New  York  factory  ...  .do. 

PennsylTsnia  oreameiy, 

pound 

Eggs dos. 

Sugar,  Ihir  to  good  t«flnlng, 

pound 

Apples .....bbl 


800  to  860 

665  to  600 
600  to  676 
637|to  700 
106} to  111 
50  to  61 
65 

85  to      41 

86  to      42 
1800   to]i600 

1360   to  1400 

3400 
i2400   to3460 

1600 

14  50   to  1500 


Febmaiy. 


llaroh. 


$040  to$046 

1500  to  1600 

1300  to  14  00 

1700 

1900  to  1960 


ApriL 


$088    tO$047 

1500    tolOOO 
1300    toUOO 


1700    to  17 50   1650 
1900    to  1950   1760 


Miny. 


$035     tot045 

1600     tolTOO 
1500     tol«PO 


to  17  60 

tojseo 


18to  tol400  1800  t(»1350  1800  tol356 
1550  tol600  1550  to  16 00  1400  tol.~>50 
9     to       lOi 


25     to      2» 
25     to      29 


lOi  to      lUj       9|  to      11 


13}  to  14 

12*  to  13 

25    to  33 

A  5|to  6 


8|to  10 

10|  to  11} 

11    to  18 

10  'to  12 

X|to  9 


4S  to     ^ 

16  to     1 

29  to     • 

11  to     Hi 

160  to  170 

280  to  260 


850   to   975   1000 


275   to  826 

540   to  600 

6  00.  to  665 

600  to  676 
1071 

68ito  69 

66 

40|to  41 

83  to  40 
13  00  to  1600 

1400 

2460  to2600 
2600  to2660 

1700  to  17  60 
1600 


to   82 
to   35 


15 

12i  to  13i 

22i  to  23 

6|to  5| 

8|to  lOi 

10|  to  12 

11  to  13 

10  to  12 

61  to  9 


40  to  42 

15  to  88 

22  to  46 

11  to   111 

160  to  170 

280  to  260 


26  to 
10  to 


10  to   14 


28  to 
14  to 


10  to   14i 


8  to 
29  to 

6/,  to 


8|to 
81  to 


6»to   6H 


275  to  860 

5871  to  600 

600  to  670 

600  to  675 

106} 

60  to   601 

65  to   68 

44 

81  to   89 

lOOO  to  1600 

1400 

24^60 

2850  to 2900 

1950 
18  00 
1000  to  10  60 


18    to     30 
25    to      85 


15  to  15| 
121  to  14 
23}  to 


5}  to 


24} 

5i: 


14^  to 
12ft  to 
15     to 


15 
164 


5Ato      5rt 


9   to     m.      9|  to      11  : 

I  i 

11}  to     12},     llf  to      Ifi 


n   to    13 

10    to      12, 
5}  to        9 


85}  to     40 


88}  to     40 

10}  to  11 
160  to  170 
889    to  260 


360   to  800 

687} to  600 

575   to  660 

600   to  675 

3  01}  to  102} 

56   to  67 

04   to  66 

42}  to  42} 

30   to  40 

1100   to  16  00 

1400   to  14 60 

2400  to3460 
2776  to2800 

1900   to  1960 
1800 
950   to  1026 


28  to 
17  to 


82; 
22  I 


35  to 

18  to 


18  to      14}      13}  to      15 


6  to 

21  to 

6|to 


J 


22} 


8|to 
22  to 


9 
22} 


40  to      42, 

15  to      38  1 

37  to      42  I 

10|  to      U 

155  to   170, 

200  to  220  i 

200  to   500 


260    to   800 

565    to  575' 

600    to  675 

637}  to  673 

113  ' 

67 

70   to  72. 

40}  to  41! 

25   to  33  > 
1500   to  1800 

1400 

2300 

2650   to2700, 

1860   to  1875  I 
1760  I 

870   to  950.' 


17  to 
19  to 


80: 

20 


I8}t0     15i 


7  to 
13  to 


7* 
13 


6}  to        61;       6}  to       5|i 


*A  "  bag  "  is  6  bushels,  or  60  pounds. 


>     k 
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Jnn*. 

Jnly. 

AagUBt 

September. 

October. 

KoTember. 

$035    to  $040 

$030    to$055  i$035    to$050 

$040    to  $0  45 

$045    to $055, 

$050 

to$065 

$046  to$055 

1700 

15  00    to  1000 

1650 

1500    to  1660 

1800    tolOOO 
1600    tol700 

1900    to2000 
1700    to  18  00 

1700    tolOOO 
1700    to  1800 

17  00 

1900 
to  18  00 

1700  to  1900 
1700  tol800 

1650    to  16  76 
1700    tol750 

1550    tol600 
1675    to  17 25 

1500    tol550 
1600    to  1050 

1550    tolOOO 
1850    tolOOO 

1500    tol550 
1700    tol750 

1500 

tol550 
1700 

1250  to  13  00 
1350  toUOO 

1200    tol250 

1350    toUOO 

8|  to     iOi 

1100    tol250 

1300    toMOO 

8i  to      10 

1200    to  12  50 

13  50    to  14  01) 

8    to       9i 

1250    tol300 

1300    to  13  50 

81  to       91 

1200    tol250 

14  00    to  14  50 

81  to       9 

1200 

12  50 

8 

to  12  50 
tolSOO 
to        9 

1200  tol250 

1300  tol350 

71to       81 

18    to      21 
18    to      21 

19    to      22 
18    to      21 

19    to     23 
17    to      22 

19    to     23 
17    to     22 

21    to      30 
20    to      28 

21 
20 

t4>      31 
to      30 

20  to      30 
20  to      30 

11    to      111 
10    to      n 
14    to      lOj^ 

9 

8J  to       8| 
15J  to      17| 

9|  to      10 
9    to       9| 
19J  to      21 

lOJ  to      11 
9    to       91 
17    to      20 

11    to      HI 
10|  to     11 
16    to     23 

12 
9 
19 

to      13 
to      12 
to      29 

12  to      12J 
141  to      11} 
20  to      29 

H  to     ^A 

9|  to      10| 

411  to       5 
8Ito       81 

5    to       5| 
9    to      10| 

4Jto        51 
8|  to      lOi 

4i  to       5 
8    to       9| 

71  to       8{ 

81  to       9J 

111  to     12i 

Hi  to     121 

Hi  to      12i 

111  to      12 

10    to     111 

9ito      101 

10}to     HI 

11    to      13 



10    to      12 

51  to        9 
85    to      38 

35    to      87 
30    t4>      35 
35    to      37 

81    to     35 

I 

36    to     36| 

32 
25 
35 

to      3G 
to      35 
to      37 

35   to      30 

20    to      3H 

22  to      35 

23    to      27 

'*3i2Vto"*37' 

"33"  to  "37* 

'":«"  to '  "37* 

35   to      37 

1)0|  to      11 
155    to  170 
200    to  220 
250    to  560 

10|  to      11 
155    to  170 
200    to  220 
......' 

10|  to      11 
155    to   170 
200    to  220 
150    to  300 

101  to     11 
160    to   180 
200    to  220 

75    to  175 

lOito     11 
160    to  180 
200    to  220 
160    to  850 

101  to      11 
160    to   180 
2i)0    to  220 

75    to   325 

101  to  H 
100  to  180 
200   to  220 

75   to  300 

250   to   800 

250   to   800 

250    to   275 

250    to   276 

226   to   275 

225 

to   2  50 

200  to  250 

4  76   to   675 
575   to    650 
575   to   650 
102tto   1031 

62] 

70 

500   to   660 
GOO   to   625 
G"00   to   625 

94* 

55   to      97 

70 

85   to      37 

40   to      66 
1300   to  16*60 

525    to   550 
575   to   650 
600    to   615 
90 

67   to      60 

70 

84  to      86 

45  to      65 

1400   to  1500 

550 
575 

600   to    610 
88 

65 

60   to      62 

37 

50    to      65 

1800   to  1900 

525   to   550 
550   to   675 
675   to   625 

85 

65 

64   to      65 

34 

50   to      55 
1600   to  17 00 

600 

500 

500 

81 

62 

63 

34 

50 

1650 

to   525 
to   5  50 
to   COO 

450  to  475 
4  75  to  525 
500   to  525 

79 

45|  to     46 

40}  to      41| 

22   to      85 

1700   to  1800 

"' 8^*  to"  "351 

nw'toiVoo* 

1400 

1350 

1350   to  1375 

13  50    to  14  00 

1360   to  1400 

13  00 

to  14  00 

1350  to  1400 

2300 
2600 

1950    to2000 
2800   to  2900 

3200 

2700   to  2900 

34  00 

25  00    to2G00 

2250 

2000    to2050 

2200 
2100 

2160 

2100  to21&0 

1800   to  1850 
17  50 

1650    to  17 00 
1600 
750   to   875 

1675   to  17 00 

1800   to  1900 
1700 
875   to   900 

1800   to  1850 
1700 
7  75   to   875 

1700 
1700 
700 

to    725 

1600 
1500 

900   to   925 

■7  75"  to '8*75' 

700  to  825 

19   to      20 
16   to      17 

18   to      21 
11    to      15 

18  to      20 
12   to      14 

20   to      22 
18   to      21 

27   to      81 
19   to      24 

26 
19 

to      30 
to      22 

20  to      30 
30  to     25 

13|to      15| 

9   to      10 

10   to      11 

10   to      11 

101  to      12 

11 

to      13 

Hi  to     13 

111  to      12 
12  to      la 

7   to        9 
18  to      19 

6  to       9 
29  to      21 

7   to        9 
ao   to      22 

"iV'to"  ii' 

"i 

""  36  "to"  "30' 

5   to        5| 
800  to  460 

'ilw'to'Voo* 

"so'to'YEo' 

*i  00"  to  "2  60' 

Too 

to   2  25* 

'iMto'sfso' 

*  Lorweat  prioe  in  thirty  yean. 
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ProdacU. 


Jtanaay. 


I 
FebniMry.    .      Mareh. 


April. 


M»y. 


balumou. 
Hour: 

Ohio  Mid  IndiaiM  super- 
fine bbl. 

Ohio  and  Indluft  family, 
barrel 

Patents,BaltiiDore  winter, 

baml. 

Wheat,  No.  S  red bnah. 

Com,  zegolar  mixed,  Weat- 

ern boah. 

Bto,   PeDneylraBla  and 

Mairland bosh. 

Oats,  PennsylTania  and 

Maryland bnsh. 

Potatoes do. 

Hay,  timothy ton. 

Pork; 

Kesa bbl. 

BaooB,  ahonlders lb. 

Bngarmnred  hams  — do. 

8nKar<«aied  ahoalders.do . 

Lai<  rtiMd esstal. 

Bntter: 

Creamery lb. 

New  Toilc  State,  iMi  to 
choice lb. 

Weatsn  faotory  ..•—do. 
Cheese: 

KewToikebelM do 

Weateni  ohaioe do 

Xggs,  freah doa 

Snsar,  fidrzailnlnx lb 

Ordinary  to  good  otdi- 
nary lb. 

Low  middling   to  mid- 
dling  lb. 

Tobaoco: 

Good  to  middUag,  Mary- 
land  oental 

Common  Kentaoky  leaf, 
cental 

Good  Kentucky  lugs, 
cental 

Common  and  good  Yir- 


1300  to$860 

ftOO  to  »50 

700 

106   to   107 

58 

73   to      74 

38   to      42 

30   to      .55 

1300   tolTOO 

IB  60 

l4to      15 
9 
1000 

80   to      85 


$275  to|325  1275   to$350 


1400   to  1800  11400   to  1700 

1050 

0 

154 


14  to 
8|to 
1000 


23  to 
15  to 

18* 
12  to 
97   to 
6|to 


8»to 
Oito 


H 

lOJ 


490  to  860 

700 
106) 


58ito 

67    to 

40    to 
45   to 


880   to   605 

708 

lOSito   1081 

58i'     60   to      61| 

60);     68   to      70 

45 
40 


43 

50  I 


43    to 
30    to 


•8275  to8325 

475   to-550 

788 

102  to    102i 

60   to      52 

67   to      69) 

40   to      43 

80   to      50 

14  00   to  17  00 


1600   to  1900 
0 
14)      14|to 
0         0) 
llOOO 


1800   tolOOO 
to      15) 
1000 


9UU     I 

■I 


80   to      85 


23   to 
15   to 


131  to 
12)1     13   to 
---       40  to 
6)to 


9   to 

10)  to 


32 
16 

St 

42 

0|> 

lOfl 


22  to      35 


23  to 
16  to 

14  to 
13)  to 
18  to 
6)to 


9   to 

10)  to 


80 
18 

15 
14 
10 

Oi: 


lof! 


22  to 

26  to 
20  to 

IH 


$325  to$335 

625  to   550 

700 

lOSfto    lOH 

60 

66  to      88 

39  to      40 

85  to      45 

1500  to  1800 

1725  to  1825 

14)  to      15) 

•  75  . 

26  to      90 

23  to      24 

18  to      20 

13  to      14 


20   to      21 
5) 


0)to 

10)  to 


10) 
11) 


400  to  808 
800  to  900 
700   to   800 


glniaian cental.;  660  to  800 

Bice,  Carolina,   prime  to  ' 


.lb.< 
Wooli  I 

Tnbwaahed do.' 

Fleece  washed do. 

Good  ttiwaBhed.^....do. 

Merino.. ...« do. 

▲pplea bbl. 

omcAOO. 


■  ..M....bbl. 


12  to 
5)to 


9)to 
11)  to 


10) 
llj 


400   to  800 


400   to   800     4  00   to   800     400  to   800 

800   to   900  I  880  to  900     800  to  900  i  880  to  900 

I  :  I 

700  to   800     700   to  800     700  to   800  |  700  to  880 

860  to  800  ,  660  to   806     860  to  800     688  to  808 


Winter  . 

^8£2tf *■■■ 

No.  2  spring bush. 

No.  2  red  winter do. . 

Barley do.. 

Cora,  Sra2 do.. 

Oata.Ko.  2 do.. 

Bye,  lfo.2 do.. 

Pototoea do.. 

Ha^: 

IMmolhy,  let  quality. ton. 

Timothy,  2d  quality . .  do . . 
Beef: 

Mesa bbl. 

Hams do.. 

Pork: 

Mesa do.. 

Bacon,  shortclears.  cental. 

Ham,  sweet  pickled.. do.. 


38  to 

30  to 

24  to 

23  to 


23 


6)to       6);      8)to       6}       8)to 


98  to 

30  to 

24  to 

22  to 


419   to    500  I  410 
'  450 


93 
98 


OSjl 


93}  te 

98 

61)  to  62 

54)  to  56}'     54 

3^  to  32}      33 

35    to  38  I     35 

9   to  950  jlOOO 
900 


to    500 
to   470 

to      93) 


420    to   4  50 
475   to   605 


63 

56  i 
34  ' 


92)to 

50  to 
58)  to 
33}  to 
58)  to 
30    to 


•I  to 

94   to  88 

32   to  M 

24   to  26 

24    to  26 


I 


425    to   575 


92}  83    to  86) 

103  ;  ]0(»)to  lUl 

00  ,  58    to  G8 

.'»){  54    to  54| 

33  29)  to  35i 
60  61    to  614 

34  .  32   te  42^ 


1012)  to  1050   1100   to  12 00 
1850  1000    to  12 00 


U75   to  1900 
2650   to 27 00 


40 
UOO   to  HOC 


1785  1896 

1025    tel050  I 

1200    to  12  50  I 


412)to   485 

92)to      83 
105 
08  to      74 
54)  to      56 

32) 
62 
30   to 
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June. 

Jnly 

August. 

September. 

October. 

NoTember. 

Deoember. 

$275    to$350 

$275   to  $3 37 

$250to   { 

^00 

$237  to$275 

I82S  to$265 

$226  to $275 

$225  to $366 

450    to 

660 

460   to 

550 

425   to 

626 

400   to 

500 

875  to 

4  75 

875    to 

4  75 

350  to  450 

6  75 
104 

675 

98i 

625 
94ito 

9H 

626 
884  to 

88i 

600 
84   to 

844 

600 
814  to 

814 

625 
79  to      794 

60    to 

«0| 

70i 

55 
1800 

56    to      56| 

69   to      70 

37    to      40 

50   to      75 

1300   to  17 00 

621 

62   to      65 

42    to      45 

50    to      65 

2000   to  21  00 

61 

65 

35   to      40 

40   to      60 

1600    to  17 00 

44  to     46 

70   to 

56   to      68 

30   to      86 

40   to      60 

17  00   to  18  00 

38 

45   to 
1500   to^ 

31    to      35 

46   to      66 

18  00   to  1700 

35 

35   to      50 
1800   to  1800 

1800 

H 
14 
9 
©75 

1750 
8 

925 

1706 

n 

14ito 

16 

1986 

H 

164  to 
10 
923 

164 

1775 
84 

154  to 
10 
925 

164 

1700 

154  to 
9: 
875 

104 

IS  00 
8 
mto      14 

875* 

20   to 

28 

15   to 

23 

20   to 

22 

20    to 

23 

26    to 

32 

26   to 

32 

26  to     31 

18   to 
16   to 

22 
20 

15   to 
8   to 

18 
10 

16  to 
12   to 

18 

13 

15   to 
9   to 

21 
13 

15   to 
9    to 

25 
15 

18   to 
15   to 

28 
17 

30  to      28 
15   to     17 

12   to 

18 

16  to 
41  to 

11 

10 
17 

n 

10 

10  to 
8  J  to 

13   to 
4Jto 

8ito 
lOitO 

^2* 

14 
6 

11   to 
0   to 

17 
4|tO 

84  to 
lOfto 

5 

12   to 

104  to 
22   to 

23 

13   to 

114  to 
24   to 

26 

124  to      13 
27  to     28 

12   to 
5 

16 

101 
14itO 

10 

9J 
10| 

84  to 
94  to 

81 

94to       94 
10  to     lOi 

in 

11   to 

Hi 

11 

94  to 

10 

400   to 

800 

60P    toUOO 

400   to 

80$ 

400   to 

800 

400   to 

800 

400  to 

800 

400  to  800 

800   to 

000 

800  to 

•  00 

800   to 

900 

800   to 

900 

800  to 

900 

800  to 

800 

860  to  900 

700  to 

800 

700  to 

800 

700   to 

800 

700   to 

800 

700   to 

800 

700  to 

800 

700  to  800 

650   to 

800 

650    to 

800 

050   to 

800 

660   to 

800 

650   to 

800 

650   to 

800 

660  to  800 

6ito 

«i 

6^0 

61 

6ito 

6i 

64  to 

H 

64  to 

64 

6|to 

64 

5|to       64 

30   to 

32 

30   to 

82 

SO   to 

81 

86   to 

31 

30  to     31 

'"*"**** 

20   to 

23- 

20   to 

22 

20   to 

23 

"ii"u>' 

23 

"20  to""22 

18  to      19 

300  to 

400 

300    to 

320 

150   to 

200 

76   to 

200 

150   to 

300 

126   to 

250 

loO  to  275 

425 

4  60    to 
440 

50 

559  to 
'Mi  to 

25   to 

600 

56) 
32 

38 

410 
540 

794  to 

82; 
47|to 
51    to 
25    to 

64, 
50 

BJ»    «n 

890 
410 

J? 

64 
83 
27 

800 
340 

744  to 

76ito 
45   to 
ill  to 

%*- 

80   to 

251 
40 

210  to  235 

390 

85   to 

88*  to 
414  to 
55ito 
304  to 
61 
60 

86 
89 

i 

1  400   to 

289  to  300 

89ito 
99   to 
48   to 

r.5  to 

32    to 
G2 
25   to 

89| 

101 
56i 

40 

77fto 
801  to 
63  to 
81   to 
254  to 

5?* 

72|to     734 

734  to      74 

46  to      62 

35  to     Z&: 

25  to      25, 

61 

80  tQ     38 

1300    to  1300 

1100    to  1206 
9U0    to  1000 

975    to  1000 
2000 

1200   to  13 00 
1000    to  1100 

975   to  1000 
28  50   to 2900 

12  00   to  13  50 
1035   tollOO 

900   to  1000 
3800   to2876 

1000   tollOO 
800   to   900 

•  00   to  1000 
2850 

1000   tollOO 
800   to    900 

1000  tollOO 
900   to   950 

975    to 

1000 

24  50 

1676 

1650 

1326   to 

L350 

1100 

1     -' 



.«••■• •.•.■->*U«aa««. ....... 
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MARKET  PEIOBS  OF  FAKM 


Prodnot. 


Jannftry. 


Febniftiy. 


Kudbu 


Apxfl. 


M»y. 


C  HiCiLGO— Ooo  ti]ia«d« 


Lard do.. 

Sutter: 

Cntantry .^...Ib. 

Good  to  ohoioe  daily.. do. 
Cheeoo: 

FnUoroMn do. 

Lower  giades do. 

BgKS-.-i dox. 

Sugar,  yellow lb. 

Applea bbl. 

CDTCISHXn. 

Flour: 
Superfine  .......•••..bbl. 

£ztra..aaaa  .■>•>■•>•  adO.  . 

f'Mnily.. ...do.. 

Fanoy ....do.. 

Wheat: 

No.  8  red  winter  .••.bosh. 

No. 2  red  winter do.. 

Com: 

No.  2niixed do.. 

Oats,  No.i2  mixed do.. 

Kye,  No  2 • do.. 

Barley do.. 

HaT: 

No.  1  timothy ton . 

Lower  graded do.. 

Pork: 

Mess bbl. 

Hams,  sugar-eared  ....lb. 

Hhouldeni,8ngar-onred  do. 

Baoon,  sngar-oured ...  do. 

Lard. cental. 

Butter: 

Creamery lb. 

Lower  ^grades do. 

Cheese: 

Choice  Ohio  factory.  ..do. 

Lower  grades do. 

Eggs .dOE. 

Potatoes bush'. 

Peanuts: 

Tennessee lb. 

Cotton: 

Ordinary  to  good  ordi- 
nary  '...lb. 

Low  middling  to  good 
middling lb/ 

Middling  liOr  to  fair .  .do. 
Apples bbl. 

■▲mT  LOUU. 

Flour: 

Superfine .«•... bbl. 

Familv .«....do.. 

Patents do.. 

^heat.  No.  2  red bush. 

Com,  No.  2  mixed do. . 

Rye, No.  2 do.. 

Barloy,  'Wisconsin do. . 

Oats,  No.  2 do.. 

Potatoes.. .2 do.. 

HaV: 

Timothy ton. 

Prairie do.. 

Pork; 

Mess bbl. 

Baoon,  breakfast,  sugar- 
oured >.lb. 

Hams,  sugar-cured  ...do. 

Lard,  refined,  tierce  ..do. 
Beef- 

Family  extra bbl. 

Butter:     ^ 

Creamery H>. 

Dairy do. 


9940   to  1943 


$835  to 8847ft 


8028  to8<»88 
18  to      28 

12|to  13 
71  to       Oi 

28  to  28 
8  to       7 


1027   to$033 

17  to     28 

18  to      14 

7  to       9 
25   to      27 

8  to       7 


22  to 
16  to 


14  to  15 

8   to  10 

22  to  23 

5ftto  6 


$025  to$033 
16   to      28 

14   to  15ft 

9  to  10 

16  to  17ft 

5|to  6 


18   to 
U  to 


25 


14    to  15 

2   to  8ft 

14   to  14ft 

5ito  6 


290   to   325 

3  50   to  375 

450   to  475 

500.  to  540 

03   to  95 

102  to  108 

60 

33ft  to  87 

62   to  63 

53   to  68 

10  00   to  11 00 
700   to   000 

14  SO   to  14  75 

12ft  to  13^ 

7ft  to  n 

9   to  10 

856   to  870 


285  to  310 
340  to  365 
460  to  475 
500  to   540 

95   to      97 
108  to  104 


2  86  to  310 

350  to   375 

470  to   490 

515  to   540 

95  to      96 

106  to   107 


60 
86 

62 

68 


65 


1060    to  11 00 
950    tOlOOO 


37  to   89 

66 

56  to   65 

1100  to  1150 
800  to  1050 


1600  to  1625  1800 
12  to   13)   13ito 
8  to   8^ 
10  to   11 
8 87ft  to  905 


30  to   42   35  to 
10  to   26   10  to 


uu 

13ito 

8ft  to 

10ft  to 

935  to 


10ft  to 
9  to 
22ft  to 
36  to 


114, 
10  ; 

40 


4ito       64 
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75 
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58 

58 
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1^ 
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35ft 
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32   to 
21ft  to 

344 
35 

324  to      33ft 
2oto      40 

1200  to  1400 
800  to  825 

1326  to 
1050 

14 

1450  to    1500- 

1787ft 

lljto     12 
9ftt#        Oft 

1662ft  to  17  00 

U   to      lift 
13  to      164 

lift  to 

12 

^1 

1106  tol860 

1206  to  1500 

1200   to  1500 

25  to      84 

25  to      28 

SO  to 
90  to 

35 

80 

94   to      26 
,15   to      22 
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80 
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1900 
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8  to 
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825 

17  to 

9  to 

8  to 


13 
lOJ 


15 


114 

20   to      55 
G|to        7i 


8ito  9i 

2   to  5 

154  to  16 

54  to  61 

500   to  700 


290  to  815 
335  to  860 
410  to  456 
490   to   525 


-78 
91 

54  to  544 
314  to  82 
64  to   65 


1160  tol200 
900  to  1100 

1575  to  16  00 

124  to   134 

8  to   84 

94  to   104 

690  to  710 

20  to   21 
11  to   19 


7  to 
2  to 
134  to 
22  to 


74 

1? 

40 


5}  to   61 


9  to  104 

5  to  9 

134  to  15 

5  to  5} 

200  to  300 


275  to  290 
315  to  840 
375  to  426 
465  to  500 


87  to   88 

544  to  65 

.  34  to  844 
65 

68  to  70 

1200  to  1260 
900  to  1100 

1525  to  1675 

134  to   144 

84  to   Hi 

10}  to   11 

710 


Septembw. 


$760 

18  to $025 
14  to   20 

10  to  12 

6  to  9 

134  to  14 

54to  54 

200  to  300 


240  to  260 
280  to  300 
850  to  885 
400  to  440 


17  to 

8  to 

7  to 

3  to 

11  to 

60  to 


17 

? 

12 
66 


04  to  10^  i  to  10 


44  to   54 


8}  to 


lUto   12  I  lOfto   114   lOfto   lia 

r.'ito   VJ|   llfto   122   ll|t4>   124 

450  to  GOO  250  to  350  100  to  200 


405  to  410 

r.80  to  6  30 

10G4to  107 

:>2  to  624 

59  to  60 


324  to 
25  to 


334 
35 


1275  to  13  75 


1675  to  1800 

10  to  11 
13  to  16 
8f  to   Si 


340  to  865 

570  to  6  25 

103  to  105 

524  to   62{ 

56  to   60 


30  to 
30  to 


314 
40 


1000  to  1350  1500 
00 


200  to  225 

300  to  825 

625  to  560 

844to  85 

47  to  474 

64 


30  to 
35  to 


1500 

94  to  10 

124  to  15^ 

8  to  8; 


n 


1200  to  15 00  ,12  00  to  1500 

22  to   24  I  18  to   21 
15  to   20  j  10  to   17 


1050  to  17  00 

114  to   1! 
134  to 
8  to 


18  to   21 
10  to   17 


Ootobw. 


$7 124  to  $7  20 


74  to 
80  to 


534to  54 

29  to  304 

554to  56 

56  to  71 

1100  to  11 50 
950  to  1060 

1800  to  1825 
144  to  14A 
84to   Si 

ulto    in 

730  to  755 

17  to   26 
11  to   18 


8  to 

4  to 

14 

40  to 

4  to 


9 

6 

65 


8|to 

104  to 
114  to 
100  to  800^ 


114 
124 


200  to  225 
276  to  860 
466  to  610 

48|to   48| 


254  to 
85  to 


27 


1000  to  1200 
800  to  9  00 

1825  to  1850 

13  to   184 
144  to   IG 

74 


20  to   22 
15  to   17 


$690  to $7024 $670  to$6 


24  to 
16  to 


10  to  13 

A  to  10 

174  to  18 

5,  .to  54 

150  to  300 


235  to  250 
260  to  280 
850  to  885 
400  to  425 


75  to 
80  to 


g 


to  274 

56 

61  to  72 

1050  to  11 00 
850  tol050 

1700 

13|  to  144 

8  to  84 

114  to  12 

730  to  775 

25  to  34 

14  to  25 

10  to  11 

4  to  7 

154  to  1$ 

80  to  43 

6  to  6i 


KoTomber. 


I>ocemb6r. 


24  to 
16  to 


12  to 

5  to 
20   to      214 

44to       5| 
75   to   200 


210  to  240 
250  to  275 
320  to  385 
375   to   400 


70   to 
78   to 


75 
784 

46 


44  to 

274 
54  to      55 
60  to      71 

1050   tollOO 
960  to  10  00 

1475  to  1500 

l^to      13j 

8   to       8] 

111  to      12 

665   to  700 


36  to 

284 

53 

60  to     75 

1100  toll50 
1000  tolOdO 

1200  tol275 

10}  to     12 

6|to       7 

94to       9} 

665  to  700 


25   to 
28   to 


7|to  82 

9}  to  lOJl 

lOf  to  114 

125  to  250 


265   to  275 

440  to  500 

80  to  80| 

61*  to  66 

51   to  62 

47  to  49 

26|to  25{ 

40  to  47 

1000   to  1200 
8  75   to  950 

1675  to  1775 

124to      134 
13   to      16 


1000   to  1200 


25   to 
18  to 


114  to  124 

6  to       9 

19  to  194 

80   to  41 

5  to        ft 


7}  to  8} 

94to  91 

104  to  10} 

150  to  200 
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30  to 


S* 
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30 
20 


114  to  124 
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84to       9| 
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256  to  270 

486  to  480 

754  to     75| 

86tto     35f 

48 

66  to  57 
254to  26^ 
80  to     524 

1200  to  13  50 
950  to  1050 

10  76  to  U  25 

104  to     124 


71 
1000  to  1201 


24  to 
16  to 


26 

22 
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Fmduet. 


JtsauMty. 


9M>rauy. 


Kftroh. 


Aprfl. 


Mmy. 


..lb 
.do 


8t.  Louis— Continaed. 

GbeeM: 

Creamery 

Lower  grades.. 

BgW OM 

Tobftcoo: 

Commoa  to  good  iun, 
burloy oentel 

Common  to  mediam  leaf, 
buriey oental 

Good  to  flue  leftf do. 

Wool: 

Tab-WMbed,  cboioo.  ..lb. 

Unwaabed,  mediam ..  do. 

Peuiata,  wblte do 

Cotton: 

Ordinary    te   good  ordi< 
nary lb. 

Lev    middling    to  good 

middling lb. 

A^pples bU 

KjjauB  cm. 

Vlonr: 

Gboiee *eaok. 

Vlanoy .^^..do. 

Wbeat: 

Ko.  1  red  winter. . .  .bnah. 

Ko.  a  red  winter do. 

Com,  No.  2  mixed db. 

Rye,  jTe.  2 do. 

Oata,yo.2 do 

Potatoes do. 

Hay.  baled ton. 

Pofk: 

Meea bbl. 

Clear do. 

Hams,  aogar-cDred lb. 

Baoon,breakiiaBt do. 

Lscd^tlerDe do. 

Bntterx 

Creamery do. 

Dairy do. 

Cbeeee: 

^ull  cream do 

Bgge dos. 

Peanuts lb. 

Wool: 

Unwashed .^...do. 

Tab-wasbed do. 

Unsigned bbl. 

Home  grown bnnh. 

HKW  OBLBAirS. 

Flour: 

F*mlly bbl. 

Minnesota  patents — do 
Wheat: 

Ko.  2  red  winter . .  .bush 

Coni,No.2 do 

Oats,  Western do 

Potatoee bbl 

Hsv: 

Prime ton 

Choloe w do. 

Beef: 

Western bbl 

Fulton  market i  bbl 

Pork: 

Mess bbl. 

Baeon,  sugar«cured. . .  .lb 

Hams,  sugar-cured. . .  .do. 
Lard • do. 


$011   to$018 
0  to      10 


600    to   800 
8$0   to  1300 


34 

24   to 
Hto 


81  to 
91  to 


24J 
6 


101 


175  to  180 
210  to  220 


81  to 
37|to 
46ito 


821 

47 
261 

85  to   50 
850  to  900 


14  00 
1700 

14 

14 
9ito 

28  to 
28  to 

13  to 

19  to 

5  to 

/ 


H 

88 
M 

14 

20 

6 


400  to  460 

550  to  700 

112i 
55  to   56 
45  to   46 

115  to  160 

1400  to  1450 
1500 

1250  tol450 
900 

1526 
9|  to  10 
18|  to  U 
8}  to  10 


1012  to  $014 
8  to  9 
32  to   83 


600  to  800 


815  to  13  00 
14  00    to 2000 


33| 

23 

5ito 

81  to 
10  to 


1013   to  $015 

9  to     10 

18  to      181 


650   to   7  50 


950   to  11  00 
1800  to  2000 


$018  to  $015 
10  to  11 
13   to      14|  $0101  to  90 101 


101 


650   to   7  50     7  00  10 


rso 


950   tollOO 


12 00  to   1400 


170   to   180 
205   to  215 


103 
80 


49 
2fii 

85   to      50 
750  to   850 

1550 
2150 

13 

II 
9i 

28   to 
18  to 

141  to 
25  to 
8   to 

17   to 
28  to 


1950 
2460 

ISi 

12i 
9| 

25   to 
18  to 

8  to 


Western  creamery. 
Weetemda^^.... 


,..lb. 
..do.l 


25    to 
8   to 


400    to  450 
675    to  700 

106|  to  110 

57    to  60 

46    to  45i 

140    to  170 

1400    tol500 
1700    tol800 

1400    to  1450 
925 

18971  tol850 
lOl  to     lOi 
to     13| 


26    to 
10    to 


33  to 
23  to 
6ito 

8Hto 
10  to 


34 
24 

ft/. 
lOi 


34    to 
23 
64  to 

9i    to 

lOito 


34i 

74 

10* 

111 


200   to   210 
225  to   230 

103 

40lto 
48 

294  to      804 
30   to      90 
700  to  800 


m 


824 

42   to      42; 
50 

28   to      29j 

33   to      52 

7  50   to  960 

1000 
24  00 

^1 
04 


450 
650    to  700 

1064  to  110 
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170    to  175 

1700 

1860 

1250    tolSOO 
900    to  950 


1825 
11    to 
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n 

26    to 
17    to 


131 


200   to  215 
225   to  885 


27  to 

80  to 

14  to 

15 

10  to 


31 

26 

154 

124 


470  to  500 

650  to  675 

110 

56  to      5T 

43  to      44 

160  to  175 

1200  tol300 

1800  tol900 

1400  to  14  50 

975  to  1000 

1900 

11  to     111 


"^ 


21    to 
15   te 


334  to 
234  to 
7    to 


94  to 

114  to 


101 

111 


200   to   210 
225   to   288 


52 
31 

80   to      41 
1900  to  1400 

1750 

1980 

18 

%      - 

25   to      28 
18   to      22 

164 
10 
104  to 

14   to 
28   to 


124 

23 
33 


800    to   4  25 
100    to    175 


425    te  440 


110 

58  to      50 

444  to      4^ 

350  to  400 

1800  to2000 

2400  to2500 

1800  to  14 75 
950 

1760 


*One.foarth  burol,  a  Iba. 


114  to     12 

"4S  % 

20    to      8 
18    to     2 
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650   to 
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800    tol200 
1100   toUOO 

850  tolOOO 
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850  tolOOO 
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850  tolOOO 
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^4 
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Oito 
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84  to 

8i 

71  to 

H 

•/•to     8H 

84to       94 

lUto 
160  to 

Hi 
300 

10|  to     114 
150   to   300 

lOfto      11 
100  to  250 

104  to 
150  to 

lOj 
22? 

9|to 
150  to 

255 

9Ato       9| 
100  to  210 

91  to     104 
200  to  275 

205  to 
235  to 

215 
240 

200   to   215 
280  to  240 

215  to  225 
240  to   265 

150  to 
170  to 

160 
180 

150  to 
170  to 

155 
175 

180  to   185 
140  to   150 

180  to  135 
135  to  140 

44|to 

45 

60 
050 

"to* to"  731 

26   to      26} 

25   to      50 

850  tollOO 

'"'^*  to  "694 
424  to      424 

"Vo'to" 

41 
41 

23   to 

50   to 

700   to 

24 

65 

800 

40  to 
27 

40  to 
700   to 

41 

55 

800 

'"524  to ""53" 
^to      31 

22 

30   to      40 
700   to  800 

"52  to"*58i 
31 

41 

29i 
35   to 
800  to 

'"'23 'to  "25" 

50   to"  60 

750  to   900 

23 

85  to     40 
750  to  825 

1750 
10  50 

17  50 

1750 

2200 

14 

18  50 
23  00 

1 

1750 

2200 

13 

17  50 
2200 

m 

134 
8 

1750 
2175 

13 

m 

8* 

'"l4 

8   to      10 
8   to       9 

124 
13 

84 

15   to 
10   lo 

10 

15 

15  to     17 
0  to      12 

15  to      19 
10  to      14 

17  to 
10  to 

!l 

18   to 
14   to 

28 
16 

88  to      30 
20  to     28 

29  to     32 
86  to     26 

13    to 

15 

124 

22 
34 

0  to     10 

10    to      104 
7    to       9 

114  to 
lU 

12 

12  to 
14 

18 

J  _ 

104 
lOito 

15   to 
25   to 

'"23 

12  to     22 
25  to      82 

12    to     22 
25    to     82 

18  to 
27    to 

22 
81 

18  to 
27  to 

81 

13  to      22 
27   to      31 

13  to    28 
25  to     31 

125  to 
35   to 

ISO 
50 

125  to 
85  to 

200 
50 

100  to  200 
35  to     50 

125  to  825 

::::::;;;;;::: 

'"ii'a'iio' 

35    to    60 

425    to 
600    to 

450 
665 

Komioal. 
600    to  650 

Koroinal. 
600    to  625 

400    to 
600    to 

410 
610 

KomiDaL 
575 

Nominal. 
5374  to  550 

NoiDiBiU. 
537440  550 

110 
CO 

414  to 
70    to 

42 
135 

100    to  110 

59 

414  to      42 
150    to  160 

90    to     83 
54 

40    to     41 
160    to  200 

90 

56    to 

35    to 

160    to 

67 

364 

215 

87 
56 
35 
190    to 

205 

87 
54 

35 
150  to  175 

85 

46  to     47 

34  to      35 

145  to   185 

1900    to2000 
1!100    to 2300 

14  00    tolOOO 
1600    tol700 

1350    tol500 
16  00    to  17  00 

1600 

1700    tol760 

1400    tol500 
1700 

1600    to  1800 
1800    tolOOO 

1600 
1800 

1250    to  13  50 
950 

1200    toUOO 
950 

1275    to  1325 
850    to  875 

1100    to  12  00 
900 

1250 
925 

1100 
925 

1150   to  1200 
900 

17  50       V 
11    to 
12)  to 

8i 

12 
13 

1600    tol650 
11    to      114 
13    to      13 
84  to        9 

1650 
104 
14 
71  to        8} 

1800 
12   to 
15 
8 

124 

17  50 
12 

14    to 
8    to 

15 

H 

15  00    tol575 
12 

13    to      15 
7}  to       84 

1200  to  12 50 
111 

12  to      13 
74  to       74 

17    to 
14    to 

23 

17 

30    to      22 
15    to      17 

20    to     28 

14    to     17 

16    to 
18    to 

22 
18 

U   to 
13    to 

S3 
20 

26    to      33 
18    to      24 

22  to      81 
15  to     23 

"UnaiiiAl  tpociilAtiTe  denuod  for  this  grtdo  atthit  d»to. 


tNew. 
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PMdnel. 


Jamury. 


New  OiLiAMt— Gontiniiad. 

CbMee: 
K«wYorkerMB... 
Weitem  oream . .... 

5gg» — • 

Sonr: 

FoUyililr lb. 

Strlofly  prime do. 

Cluifle«(white) do. 

Cotton: 

Lowordiawy do. 

Oidiaaiy  to  good  ordl- 
nory lb. 

Iiow  middling  to  good 
middling .^...Ib. 

HlddSbBglUr do. 

Toboooo: 

Ifiigi mm^^m lb. 

Common  to  modlnm 
lOAf lb. 

Good  loftf.— do. 

Peonnto ......do. 

Riooieleonods 


|0t4Ato|0i^  I01H 
iHto    18      isltoiois 


Good ...«' 
ApplM 


gAHFBtlimflO. 


Floor: 


Snrao*! 
Whfl»tx 
Kalwbtto.. 
Ka2 


.bU 


..ooital. 
.....do. 
do. 


Com: 
wnito  ..••••« 
Yfllloir....... 


do. 

....  do. 
do. 

.  .bnah. 


Hay; 
wbMl 

OthVTKlotlOO. 

Seef: 


......ton 

.......do. 


..bbl. 
..do. 


irmnily  ....... 

PorkT^ 

Mam  ..•• do. 

BnokflM*  bMon.    XMt- 
on lb. 

HMra,CaUftnniA do. 

LttdfintloceM do. 

Bottor; 

VVUJ  ..•..•.aM.......d0. 

Cboloo  nQ......  .......do. 

Cboooo: 

Now  York  flMstoi7....do. 

CaUftnin, fbotoiy  ....do. 
Bcg^CaUfwni* doa. 

Baatern  Oregon lb. 

San  Joaqoin  and  middle 

ooonty lb. 

Applea box. 


26    to 


February. 


12 
31"  to 


33 


HifOb. 


1014  tolOlH 
12  to  i2{ 
14    to      16 


7ito       7i 


8|to  91 

01  to  lOJ 

lofto  idi 

•I  to  7i 

^to  » 
nominal. 

0    to  lOi 

4|  to 
^to 


400    to  480 

626    to  676 

177|  to  180 

170    to  178 

102i  to  117i 

165    to  170 

156    to  165 

160    to  176 

46    to  96 


1800 
900 


1500 
1700 


to  16  00 
to  16  00 


to  16  50 
to  18  00 


2460    to2500 


151 
15 
15 

85 
80 

17 
15 
85 

20 

16 


to      16 
to     16 


to  881 

to  18 

to  18 

to  40 

to  22 

to  19 


IIS 

7|to 
8Ato 
10    to 

lOHto 

6|to 


7^ 
71 

OH 

IJtl 

7* 


6|to       8 
Kominal. 
7    to     10 


4   to 
5ito 


% 


S25    to  425 
512ito  575 


172^ 
167{ 
1021 


to  176 
to  170 


150  to  155 

155  tt>  160 

150  to  185 

00  to  110 


1500 
1400 


1525 
1700 


2450 

12 


to  16  00 
t016OO 


toUOO 

to  26  00 

to  14i 
to  15 
to     12} 


88| 

80    to     81 


to  18 

to  18 

to  80 

to  22 

to  10 


5|to 
iSito 


Aprfl. 


B16 


May. 


fOlCft  to0017^ 


521 


8ito  9t 

10|tO  lOU 

lOHto  im 

•I  to  71 

7i  to  9 

Nominal. 

7   to  10 

4   to  4| 

5|to  5] 


17  toioio  : 
^  ! 

6ito       7 

7|to       8 

811  to  lOA 

lOfto  n^a, 
11/,  to    UA 

eito     7i 

7ito       9 
KominaL 


14    to     16 


•'"•8 
Oi  to 


6|  to 
9i  to 


81, 
10| 


400    to  460    420    to  450 
625    to  675    636    to  665 


167i  to  16 


160 

to  167| 

168 

to  161 

90 

to  130 

145 

to  150 

160 

to  166. 

110 

to  145 

75 

to      90 

85  to  180 

145  to  150 

160  to  105 

136  to  180 

40  to  160 


1100 
800 


1660 
1700 


tol350  1100 
to  1300     800 


to  1560   1550 
to  18  60   1800 


2460    to2300  2450 


to  13  00 
to  12  60 


to  18  60 
to  25  00 


16i 
14 
15 


to      16  I 
to      15 


32| 

to     18 
to      16ft 


to     22 
to      19 


151 

14 

15 

24 
21 

17 
16 
21 


16 


to  25 

to  28 

to  18 

to  18 

to  22 

to  22 

to  19 


lU  to    U\i 
12,5  to    12A 

8    to       9 


9    to 
U    to 


4itO       4| 
5ft  to       5ft 


400    to  450 
600    to  525 


75  to      77ftl 

146  to  150 

100  to  105 

185  to  185 

100  to  150 

1100  toUOO 

eOO  tol260 

1560 

1800  tolBSO 

2450  to2600 

15ft  to      16  I 

14  to      16  ' 
15 


21    to      22 


19    to      20 


12    to      16 
100    to  300  i 
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JVM. 

jrnly. 

▲VfWt 

Sq^tMDlMr. 

Oetobor. 

Vo?«Dib«r. 

»—»„. 

1015   to0015| 
"l5"to"*io* 

0018 
12   toOOlO 

1012 

10    to$012 

10121  tolO  18 
14    to     18 

lOlM  to0013 
l^to     18 
19    to     24 

1018 
15 
20   IO0026 

87  tolOSO 

3H 

3 

.   3 

^to      41 

.... 

••■■•■•a  ■•■••■ 

JSJ 

7|to       8 

7« 

7* 

n 

7 

r« 

7A 

01  to     101 

•  to 

10 

«|to       91 

8Ato    10 

8|to 

H 

•A<*    •i* 

•Ato     9A 

11   to     111 
Ufto     12 

^to 

11 

^toiOH 

101  to     10| 

xr 

10 

13-  •» 

ar  ^•^^ 

8  to      9 

8   to 

9 

8  to      9 

8   to       9 

8    to 

9 

8   to      9 

8  to        9 

9    to     10 
U    to     12 

9   to 
11   to 

10 
12 

9   to     10 
11    to     12 

nt  SI 

825   to  875 

11    to     12 
5   to       9 

4   to       4| 

9    to     10 
11   to     12 
6   to       0 

150    to  460 

9    to     10 
11   to     12 
4   to      8 

6|to       si 

100    to  885 

9   to      10 

11   to     13 
4  to      8 

4|to       5 
51  40       51 

4ito 
fiiito 

n 

4  to       41 
5i  to  ^ 

175  to  400 

275   to  860 

426    to  475 

400   to 
500   to 

450 
525 

800    to  850 
450    to  580 

400    to  450 

500    to  526 

260 

475 

250 

475 

225  to  250 

450 

14Sito 

145 

1421  to  145 

125 

1221  to  125 
80    to     00 

122    to 

180 

125 

128 

771  to  125 

821to 

1021 

1121  to  160 

90 

155   to  160 

156   to  1621 

165    to  165 

120    to  180 

40    to     80 

155    to  160 

155    to  160 

120    to  135 

40    to     75 

146   to 

1521 

125 

125 

160   to  167} 
1371  to  170 
125    to  200 

'■""* 

125 

125 

"**■*   ■"••■•• 

1121  to 
80    to 

145 
90 

110    to  150 
70    to     85 

1121 
90   to  100 

75   to 

100 

1100   tol250 
900   tol200 

Kimiiua. 

1600    to  16 50 
1000    tol400 

••■•■■■•  ■•■■•» 

1600    tol700 
1000    tol700 

1500    tolOOO 

•••••■••  •••••• 

■••••■  •••■■■•■ 

1200    tolOOO 
1000    tolOOO 

••••••  •«•••••■ 

14  00  tolOOO 
900  tol^OO 

1400    tolSOO 
1800    to  1860 

1400   tolSOO 
1800    tolSSO 

2450    to2500 
12    to      18| 

2450    to  2'^^'^ 

2440    to2500 

14    to 

15t  to 
12    to 

15 
10 
13 

131  to     15 
151  to     16 
Hi  to     12 

14    to      15 
14    to      17 
Hi  to     13 

15   to 
161  to 
12    to 

13 

14    to     141 

161  to      17 
101  to     12 

14   to      141 

18   to      17 

11   to      13 

23 

21    to     22 

24 
21    to 

281 

24    to     25 
21    to     28 

321 
271  to     80 

85    to 

40  ;     871  to     40 

B7l|     85    to     871 

88  to      42 
86  to     38 

20 

"'2i'to*'a' 

80    to 

9    to 

28    to 

21 
11 
24 

17    to     18 
10    to     121 
871  to     28 

17    to     18 
10    to      13 
25    to      34 

161  to 
10   to 
35   to 

17 

161  to     17 
10    to     18 
85   to     421 

10 

12  to      14 

80  to     40 

16    to     20 

18   to 

20 

18   to     20 

16    to     20 

15   to 

18 

15   to     18 

14  to     18 

U    to     18 
lUO    to  300 

14   to 
50    to 

18 
100 

14    to     18 
40    to  100 

14    to     18 

40    to  100 

7   to 
25   to 

10 
75 

7    to       9 
40    to  125 

7  to       9 
50    to  125 

85  a— 'ftl 
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LIVB-8TO0K 


Product. 


Jumwry. 


P^bnury. 


IMnh. 


^priL 


U«y. 


PHILADBUPRIA. 


CftUle: 
Coroiuom  to  eboice  beoTea,  I 

leiiUl   ....* I$600to  1750 

"      "     3000to  6000 

3  00  to  650 

8  00  to  875 


MUch  coiTB head. 

8lMTp cental. 

6viuu.« do.. 

KAHtAA  CITT. 

Cattle: 

NatiTe  oowa oental. 

NatWe  atMTf do. . 

NatiTe  sbippen do. 

Swine do. 

bheep ,.., do. 


HBW  OKLBAHt. 

Cattle: 

Texan,  good  to  aaootb 
fal oental. 

Graaa-feed head. 

Milcb  oowa ..^.do.. 

oaivaa  ■■••■■.••■•aa**H0'« 
Sbeep«»«»»a  •■•••••■■•■•do. . 

Swine.  .••....•.....  .cental. 

Horses: 

Common  work head. 

Good  work do. . 

Saddle  Mid  banesa  ..do. . 
Hulea do.. 


B08T0H. 
C»ttle: 

Premium  bnllookB.oeBtil. 

Milohcows head. 

Sheep cental. 

Swine • do.. 


CBICAQO. 


Xstrabaares... 

Choice  beeves... do. 

Good  beerea do. 

Vediiua  beeTet.—..do.. 

Vesia ......do. 

ooeep«.*a»«.««*««  *•••*•  do. 
Swine do. 


$525  to  $725'  $500  to  $725 

3000to  0500,  3000tp  7000 

350to  575     400to  6^t 

SOOto  9251    $50  to  1076 


$450  to  $700  $500  to  $700 

SAOOto  65001  MOOto  7000 

5  50  to  7  00|     4  25  to  700 

fiOOto  1050     850 


i 


840  to  4  25 

490to  495 

530to  575 

450  to  540 

125to  300 


355  to  387( 

4  00  to  4  70 

445  to  590 

585to  635 

175  to  4  SO 


300to  400 

425to  51.1 

525to  620 

690to  650 

SOOto  450 


400to     S25     400to     550  SOOto     600 

lOOOto   3000   leOOto   2400  1600to'  2400 

250Oto  10000  2600to  10000  8500tol0000 

600  to   1000     600  to   10  00  SOOto   1000 

150to     850     200to     850  150to     850 

400tO     600     400tO     700  400to     700 

6000to  8500  6000to  8500  OOOOto  8500 
8000  to  12500  8000  to  12500  8000  to  12500 
175  00  to  200  00 175  00  to  200  00;  175  00  to  200  00 


450to  500 

465to  (25 

520  to  575 

500  to  670 

3 70  to  620 


40010  600 
18 00  to  2500 
25  00  to  100  00 
OOOto  1000 
150to  850 
400to     750 


400to  475. 
4 15  to  570 
5 15  to  575 
5S0to 
600 


640 


400to  650 
1800to  2500 
35  00  to  160  00 
600  to  JO 001 
ISOto  350 
40010     650 


125  00  to  225  00  126  00  to  225  00 125  00  to  225  00 


68T|to  800 
20001^  7500 
55010  650 
525to     650 


700  to     725 
630  to     640 


CDRnXHATL 

Cattle: 
Choice  to  extra 

«teers(5roa«>..  .deni 

Fair   to   good    shipping 

steers  (gross)  ..  .oentu. 

Good  to  choice  butchers' 

fi^radea  (gross) . .  .cental. 

Fair  to  meuiamjijutchers' 

giadea  (gross) . .  .cental . 

Good  to  extra  fat  cows  and 

heifers  (gross).  ..cental. 

Sheep do.. 

Swine  (gross) do.. 

BAIST  LOUU. 

Cattle: 

Export  steera cental. 

Good  to  heavy  steers .  do . . 

>]|^  to  good  steers  ..do.. 

Khch       oowa        (with 

calTCS) ..head. 

Sheep: 

Cood  to  ehoico  mnt- 
tona oental. 

Hedlnm    to    fUr   mot- 

*<>"» -^—..ooBfia. 


8 50  to     525 
500to     600 


575  to  625 

475  to  690 

47510  525 

325to  450 

425to  500 


760to  1050 
2000  to  7500 
375  to  600 
626to     700 


600010   8500  eOOOto   8500 
OOOOto  12500  OOOOto  12500 

175  00  to  200  00.175  00  to  2U0  OO! 

125  00  to  225  00  12S  00  to  225  00; 


1000 
800010  8000 
275  to  600 
700to     $00 


735 


675  to  850 

SOOOto  6500 

50010  575 

700 to  787| 


700to  760 

OOOto  625  675  to  710 

600to  650  630to  665 

500  to  6001  575  to  625 

4  00  to  700|  400  to  "" 

500  to  575!  500  to  -600 


616  to 


650to  660 

620to  640 

575tO  600. 

525  to  560 

400to  700 

>00U>  560;    480tO 


•  OOtO  »50 
85001O  5500 
SOOto  800' 
687|t0     675| 


660 
650 


526to     53 


500  to     675     OOOto     7  :>o     OOOto     670     530  to 


675  to 

640 

47510 

550 

475  to 

665 

i 

600to  660 

600  to  675 

87610  665 

350  to     4  50     37510  4  75 


4  50  to  550 
250to  525  375to  450 
520to     580     580to     640 


450to  560 
250to  600 
565to     740 


633to     660     640to  675     650to     700 

5  75  to     625     5001O  623     600to      040 

400to     560     450to  590     48510     600 

2500to   6000  2600to  6000  2500to  6000 


436to     500 
^^to     400 


47610     600 
84010     380 


660fto     600 
83610     876 


OOOto  635 

550to  585 

65010  600 

40010  525 

500to  575 

3  00  to  600 

OOOto  700 


60010 

550  to 

560  to 

425  to 

SOOto 
376  to 
430  lo 


6ir» 

615 


635: 

585 

60O 

523 

585 
600- 
590 


625to  660     686to     66St 

5801O  615     600to      673 

48S10  600     OOOto     625 

83001O  6000  2800tO   6000 


47610     600 
8601O     460 


SMto     600 
40090     4iO 
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Janew 

July. 

Augut. 

OOpiOIBDOF* 

O-ttl^ 

F0ir«Blb«r.. 

JtaeemlMr. 

$0  75  to 

675 

«75 

16  75  to 
2S00to 
225  to 

600  to 

8800 

7500 

6  50 

650 

2/1 00  to 

.«.•■•  ..•■■.. 

*         * 

•J  75  to 

*    *     * 

6  25  to 

, 

400  to 
525  to 

485 

610 
640 
510 

275  to 

460 

|200to 
460to 
SOOto 
485to 

$820 
505 
575 
555 

|260to 

$380 

8260to 
310  to 

$825 
410 

8880  to|860 
260   to   365 
475   to   500 
440   to    470 
812|to  280 

1800  to  I860 
276  to    375 

6  15  to 

515  to 
425to 

570 
600 

480  to    615 

SOOto 
425 

686to 

625 

450to 

645 

430  to    460 

815  to    325 

400  to 
18  00  to 
25  00to 

600 
2600 
8000 
1000 
850 
660 

8600 
13500 
WO  00 
S2500 

850 

8000 

675 

675 

400to     650 
1800to  2500 
25  00  to  100  00 
OOOto   1000 
160to     850 
iOOto     660 

6000to  8500 
8000tol2600 
175  00  to  200  00 
12500to22500 

726to     750 
SOOOto  8000 

866to     450 
1800 to  2500 
2000to  6000 
400to     800 
160to     850 
400to     650 

OOOOto   8500 
80  00  to  185  00 
175  00  to  200  00 
12600to2260O 

OOOto     750 

SOOOto   7500 

275  to     500 

676to     600 

•—•-•- 

•>■■••  ■••••■■• 

400to     450 
ISOOto  9800 
2000to   7600 
400to     800 
ISOto     800 
SOOto     600 

OOOOto  8600 
80  0<rto  12600 
176  00  to  200  00 
12500to22500 

1000  to  1026 
8500to  6000 
460to     676 
675to     625 

460to    500 
UOOto  3800 
2000to  7500 

600  to 

* 

' 

400to    800 

160to 

ISOto    800 

400  to 

••• 

iOOto    660 

60  00  to 
8600  to3 
176  00  to  J 
12500tO4 

::::: ::: 

;:::::  z: 

OOOOto  8B60 
8088tom00 

176  00  to  300  00 

.*.'"!: ;"""' 

13600to33600 

675  to 

700to 
SOOOto 
250to 
650 

800 

7500 

476 

2500to 
276  to 

'."III  ni 





626to 

675to 

600 

•«••••■••••••■ 

686to 
625to 

726 
660 

600to 
575  to 
500to 
450to 
400to 
800to 
530to 

675 

600 
650 
600 
725 
425 
580 

680to 
640  to 
625to 
600to 

650 
625 

705 
640  to 
OOOto 
OOOto 

650 
650 
615 

650to    685 
576to     625 
450to     625 
450to     750 
225to     440 
4  70  to     500 

660to 
610to 
625to 
i60to 
460to 
200to 
426to 

675 
660 
685 
600 
725 
450 
500 

660to    675 
600to    640 
550to    575 

640to 

576 

i25to    500 
450to    760 

SOOto 
490to 

550 

650 

275  to 
540to 

450 
600 

275to 

575  to 

400 
675 

200to    875 
410to    485 

625to 

650 

626to 

650 

OOOto 

625 

676to 

660 

560to 

625 

560to 

600 

575to    600 

576  to 

600 

560to 

600 

525to 

675 

600to 

560 

460to 

525 

460to 

635 

476to    650 

575  to 

615 

626to 

675 

475  to 

525 

460to 

500 

426to 

465 

400to 

460 

435to    476 

426to 

550 

400to 

600 

860to 

450 

826to 

425 

276  to 

400 

876to 

875 

375to    406 

SOOto 
SOOto 

400to 

685 
625 
565 

600to 
SOOto 
400to 

550 
475 
430 

450to 
SOOto 
460to 

500 
475 
680 

400to 
226to 

550to 

475 
425 

660 

876to 
225to 
475to 

450 
425 
650 

876to 
225to 
860to 

440 
425 
500 

875  to    460 
225to    475 
840to    450 

640to 
010  to 
600to 

675 
680 
630 

660  to 
635to 
540  to 

675 
650 
615 

625to 
OOOto 
600to 

660 
620 
675 

680  to 
550to 
400to 

665 
625 
640 

650to 
575  to 
485to 

665 
640 
550 

OOOto 
600to 
486to 

650 
685 
476 

526  to    676 
526to    615 
i40to    500 

2300to 

6000 

2300to 

4600 

2300to 

4600 

3800to 

4600 

2806to 

4500 

3800to 

4500 

3868to4500 

600to 

600 

876to 

460 

8S6to 

876 

826to 

876 

886to 

865 

825to 

886 

815to    886 

880to 

440 

SOOto 

350 

366to 

800 

360to 

800 

366to 

800 

876to 

8U 

335to    808 

1    I 


Janiuttj. 


Velmiaffy. 


IfarelL 


AiiriL 


Sinrr  Lou»— Continaad. 
SwfeM, 


$5S5to  $560 


$580to  #630 


$625  to  $675 


$63$to  $665,  $54$te 


imm 


MoIm: 

Hftoliihtadi do. 
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of  freight  upon  agrioaltoral  products  have  been  publish^  in  each 
monthly  report  of  this  Bnreau  throughout  the  year.  IS^ot  only  the 
through  rates  from  important  points  of  shipment  in  the  ]!^orth,  East, 
South,  and  West  to  large  market  centers  have  been  accurately  shown, 
but  a  iarffe  array  of  local  rates  by  rail  and  water  from  minor  points  to 
local  ma&ets.  * 

There  hare  also  been  published  in  each  monthly  report  the  rates  oper- 
ative upon  the  first  day  of  each  month,  showing  the  cost  of  transporting 
to  foreign  countries  our  most  important  products  of  agriculture.  These 
rates  have  fluctuated  greatly  during  the  past  year,  caused  by  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  or  the  requirement  of  ship  or  shipper.  The  following 
tables,  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  and  G,  show  the  rates  as  reported  by  the  sev- 
eral companies  operative  upon  the  first  day  of  each  month  for  the  year 
1884: 

LAKE  RATES. 
[Per  bnaheL] 


Months. 
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Eje. 


Oats. 


Juie..*.....* 

JTnly 

Attipcut 

September.... 

October 

November.... 


•"I 


CANAL  BATEa 


liay 

Jane 

Jnly , 

Anfnut...., 
September.. 
October.... 
NoTember., 


I 


tMU  showing  the  rates  from  Ckioago  to  Ne\o  York  upon  certain  products,  as  reported  by 
(he  several  trunk  lines  upon  the  first  day  of  each  month  for  the  year  1884. 
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The  year  has  been  one  of  average  fruitfulness.  In  freedom  from  ad- 
verse meteoi*ological  influences  of  winter  and  early  spring,  bo  ii\jarioas 
tf)  winter  crops,  it  may  be  placed  amon^  the  best  in  its  results  upon 
grains  and  forage  grasses.  Final  reports  of  condition  of  wheat  since 
1870  harre  not  averaged  higher  except  in  1877  and  1882,  thoagh  it  was 
the  same  in  1874,  and  less  by  only  one  point  in  1879,  when  the  census 
average  was  thurteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  was  less  &vorable 
for  com,  though  the  best  since  1879.  The  average  of  condition  in  Octo- 
ber was  93,  the  highest  of  Ave  successive  years,  following  a  series  of 
Ave  years  all  above  an  average,  ranging  from  96  to  101.  The  result  is 
almost  exactly  an  average  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  very  nearly 
twenty-six  bushels  per  acre. 

The  temperature  of  the  season  has  made  a  somewhat  eccentric  rec- 
ord. In  April  the  average  of  temperature  of  the  whole  country  was 
lower  than  usual,  except  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  and  on  the  north- 
em  plateau.  In  May  it  was  slightly  higher  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
a  trifle  lower  than  usual  in  the  interior  basin  firom  Lakes  to  Gulf. 
It  was  stiir  below  an  average  in  June  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  up  to  or  above  the  average  in  New  England  and  the  Cen- 
tral West,  ^he  average  was  not  attained  in  July  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or  by  three  or  lour  degrees  in  the  West,  but  was  slightly  ex- 
ceeded bi  the  Gulf  States.  August  made  some  improvement  in  ihe 
^reat  corn-growing  section,  while  remaining  somewhat  below  an  aver- 
age, the  cotton  States  coming  up  nearly  to  an  average,  with  such  ab- 
S€i!noe  of  rainfall  or  irregularity  in  its  distribution  as  to  seriously  affect 
the  condition  of  com  and  cotton  and  all  late  maturing  crops.  Septem- 
ber made  happy  amends,  with  a  temperature  somewhat  extraordinary 
over  all  crop  areas  except  those  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  wq^  over  twelve 
degrees  above  the  average  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  States,  proving  any- 
thing btit  a  boon  to  that  region.  It  was  three  or  four  degrees  above  an 
average  in  the  West,  and  six  degrees  in  the  Middle  States.  In  the 
more  northern  latitudes  it  proved  an  immense  advantage  in  ripening 
the  com,  saving  it  from  another  year's  yield  below  an  average.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  rainfall  was  a  serious  disadvantage  in  many 
districts.  Drought  was  much  more  serious  in  the  Ohio  Valley  than  in 
the  Missouri  re^on,  and  Kansas  and  Kebraska  have  gained  new  lau- 
rels for  abundance  and  reliability  in  crop  production. 

As  has  been  hinted  above,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  for  early 
maturity  of  maize  in  the  belt  of  principal  production,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  summer  crops,  and  in  some  districts  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  planting  season.  The  study  of  the  influence  of  tem- 
X)erature  and  rainfall  on  production  is  important  in  explanation  of  the 
causes  producing  obvious  results,  and  the  following  tables,  compiled 
from  Signal  Service  records,  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  fieusilitat- 
ing  such  investigation* 
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n.1 

3.49 

2.83 

2.85 

2,83 

2.39 

2.74 

L37 

2.22 

8.68 

2.66 

0.91 

0.82 

0.02 

0.16 
7.64 
4.65 
0.86 


In. 

6.89 
3.86 
.5.68 
5.49 
2.00 
L96 
0.44 
2.86 
2.28 
2.24 

:f.09 

5.03 
2.00 
&25 
L73 
8.29 
2.96 
2.36 
0.10 

0.64 

aoi 

0.11 
a63 
0.26 
0.78 


In. 

3.50 

4.24 

6.02 

6.43 

4.47 

4.24 

a  76 

3.38 

2.54 

2.96 

3.73 

2.06 

3.£ 

2.66 

1.20 

L44 

i.03 

LOl 

QL82 

L84 

6L31 

ao6 

9.00 
2.08 
a  74" 


In. 
L08 
0.S2 
4.39 
5^4« 
2.50 
6.11 
8.13 

aas 

&75 
2.46 
8.70 
2.70 
6.06 
2.M 
LS6 
0.27 
4.39 
L22 
L74 

1» 

a43 

0.03 
7. 58 
0.49 
l.Oi 


Average  temperature. 


Districts. 


▲prlL 


May. 


li 


Jona. 


IS 


July. 


1; 


Aocttst. 


Septanber. 


I 


i 


U 


New  England 

Middle  AtlaaUo  Stotes  .. 
South  Atlantfo  States. . . . 

Fk>rida  Peninsala 

Kastem  Gulf  States 

Western  Gulf  States 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

Tennessee 

OhioVaUevy 

Lower  Lake  Region 

Upper  Lake  Region 

Extreme  Nort  hwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley 

MBsonri  Valley 

Northern  Slope... ..m... 

Middle  Slone , 

Southern  Slope , 

Sontbem  Plateau 

Northern  Plateau 

North  Tadilo' Coast  Ba- 

mSmSo  PMiito  Coast  Bel 

Bona  Miio  'ComV  ib- 

clon 

M0iint  Waahington^N.  H. 

Plke'a  Peak,  Colo 

Salt  Lal^e  City,  Utah  ... 


48.8 
49.8 
61.3 
72.4 
66.8 
66.2 
76.2 
60.2 
63.7 
48.2 


o 
44.^ 
40.5 
50.9 
7L3 
63.3 
63.6 
73.4 
67.6 
51.5 
42.2 


89. 5  I  3&  9 
87.9     37.6 


62.9 
47.9 
42.0 
52.2 
68.7 
68.8 
48.7 

49.9 

87.1 

61.6 
20.6 
18.0 
48.8 


49.8 
46.1 
40.4 
48.2 
68.3 
65.4 
6L5 

52.2 

66.S 

6a7 

26.4 
&6 
4&0 


64.6 
61.1 
60.7 
76.9 
72.6 
78.6 
80.6 
60.1 
65.3 
56.5 
61.7 
58.0 
62.0 
61.4 
62.7 
61.4 
71.9 
68.5 
56.8 

64.8 

62.0 

66.9 
38.5 
22.1 
67.9 


68.6 
6L9 
7L6 
78.1 
78.0 
72.2 
78.4 
68.6 
68.7 
65.3 
61.2 
63.5 
61.8 
60.1 
53.6 
56.4 
66.8 
65.6 
6L0 

68.2 

68.4 

6&1 
32.0 
20.4 
67.7 


63.0 
70.6 
77. 8 
8L9 
79.8 
80.2 
84.6 
76.2 
78.3 
66.5 
61.5 
62.0 
7L0 
70.6 
62.8 
70.6 
78.6 
77.7 
64.8 

60.8 

6&7 

7L9 
43.7 
33.0 
68.8 


64.6 
60.9 
78.6 
78.9 
76.6 
78.8 
82.1 
72.4 
78.6 
67  8 
62.8 
66.4 
70.9 
72.0 


^5.7 
73.9 
66.2 


40.0 
30.4 
6&7 


69.3 
7.'i.6 
80.6 
83.2 
8L2 
82.6 
8&8 
79.8 
77.6 
7L0 
67.7 
67.8 
75.8 

r4.3 


64.8     68.0 

70. 1     74. 7 


80.0 
8L8 
70.8 


60.7  64.8 

64.8  7L4 


70. 6     75. 0 


47.9 
40.8 
76.8 


o 
66.8 
72.0 
79.7 
83.8 
80.6 
'88.7 
86^6 
77.9 
76.0 
66.8 
68.6 

%0 
7L8 
66.0 
75.9 
88.7 
82.8 
67.4 

62.7 

60.9 

76.4 
44.6 
89.8 
73.4 


67.0 
73.6 
78.7 
82.4 
79.4 
81.6 
82.7 
77.0 
74.9 
69.7 
06.9 
66.4 
74.1 
73.6 
67.6 
78.2 
76.8 
7a  2 
68.0 

63.4 

70.1 

75.2 
47.2 
89.0 
76.3 


67.6 
73.2 
77.2 
81.6 
78.8 
80l2 
82.2 
76.2 
73.1 
67.9 
04.4 
64.4 
70.9 
68.6 
66.3 
70.4 
78. 1 
7&6 
7L8 

618 

7a9 

76L6 
47.7 
36.6 
78.6 


6L7 
64.7 
74.1 
80.1 
74.7 
76.8 
80.8 
70.0 
07.2 
62.2 
68.6 
64.8 
64.8 
6Li 
66.8 
64.1 
70.1 
73.0 
60.2 

6&8 

6L8 

78.0 
40.7 
M.t 
64.0 


•4.6 

71.0 
75.7 
80.1 
77.4 
70L4 
8L5 
74.2 
78.3 
6SlO 
82.0 
66w4 
00.5 
05.3 
68.6 
68.0 
74.2 
70.8 
84."6 

6&S 

68.5 

70.2 
4L4 
82.0 
681S 
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The  more  important  agricultural  districts  of  the  South  and^ West  are 
Above  or  below  an  average,  as  follows,  in  temperatore  and  rainmll: 


MonthB. 


Boatii  Atlantic 


I 


Wettern  Gulf .  I    Ohio  Valley. 


Ifiaaooil  Valley. 


I 


a 
«> 

H 


Pi 


Horth. 


^ 


Amn 

J11IJ.IIIIII 

Avgoflt..^. 

October 


-1,.4 
4-1.0 
-3.8 
-  .9 
-1.5 
+1.6 


-L07 

-  .60 
+L34 
+  .08 

-  .70 
-L63 


■f3.0 


L17 


-2.6 
-1.4 
-1.0 
-L2 
— L8 


-L08 

87 

80 

-1.20 

-1.78 
-I-.87 


-2.2 
-L6 

+  .2 
-2.5 
-L8 

+6.1 


-8.60 
+1.06 
+1.67 
-  .36 
-L21 
+L21 


-1.3 

+L4 
-2.5 
-4.0 

+8.6 


+-L17 
-L87 
-L86 

+Loe 

•4-.61- 

-  .06 


-  .8 
.5 

-XO 

•f  .» 


U\ 


+L8 


-.64 


+3.0 


-L44 


-H.3 


+.54 


+i5 


-  .04 
-L21 
-2.27 
+  .53 
4-2.20 
4-.64 


+.21 


CORN. 

The  season  for  planting  and  early  growth  was  generaDy  favorable, 
except  that  some  areas  hs^  too  much  rain.  In  July  the  stand  app^ured 
unusually  healthy  in  color,  and  was  growing  rapidly.  High  condition 
was  reported,  the  average  oeing  96.  This  was  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1874,  with  tvi'o  exceptions,  1879  and  1880.  The  same  aven^s^e  was 
maintained  in  August,  and  high  hopes  b^gan  to  be  entertained  K>r  the 
harvest.  Improvement  was  reported  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,.  IS'e- 
braska,  and  Georgia,  and  a  slight  decline  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  from  the  prevalence  of  drought,  in  which 
the  Ohio  Yalley  and  Texas  suffered  most  noticeably.  The  average  of 
condition  in  September  was  94,  a  figure  which  assured  a  medium  crop, 
should  severe  frosts  in  September  be  averted.  In  October  a  well  ripened 
crop,  of  medium  rate  of  yield,  was  reported.  The  high  temperature  of 
September  had  saved  it  from  disaster  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  result  is  a  crop,  according  to  our  full  estimates,  of  1,795  millions 
of  bushels,  the  largest  ever  grown  in  quantity,  though  by  no  means  the 
largest  in  rate  of  yield.  It  reaches  an  average  yield  of  25.6  bushels  per 
acre,  which  has  not  been  exceeded  since  1880.  The  farm  value  of  tiiis 
crop  is  $640,135,859 — 35.8  cents  per  bushel,  against  42  cents  for  the  crop 
of  1883.  It  is,  therefore,  valued  less,  by  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  thah 
the  previous  crop.  The  acreage  is  estimated  at  69,682,780  acres.  The 
estimates  by  States,  are : 

COBN. 


states  and  Tanitorlaa. 


Talne. 


New  Hampshire 

Yenaont 

Mamachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneotioat 

New  York .^. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvaiiia. 

Delaware  ..••.••.•.. 
liaryland  ..•.••...... 

Virginia. •^. 

Sc^khCaroUiia^..... 
Georgia  •^.•.«k.*.«» 


80,610 

88,774 

60,282 

57,007 

12,818 

67,000 

763,810 

848,500 

1,403,000 

214,450 

698,400 

1,888,301 

2,&10,i»27 

1,444,020 

2,857,700 


1,06:^,000 

1.  S'^,  000 
1,  [Jl?"",  700 
1'  EMI,  3W 

2-J,  6T4,  300 

10,  aiX.'.  032 

4:1, 4Gr,,  iiOO 

=  ;,  VfT!^.  030 

i;^-:j:,iH)0 
'.;'',  -i?^(i,  000 
:;].i&y,oOO 

30,^^7M0 


1796;  600 
967,860 

1,299,165 

1,897,736 
804,200 

1,140,006 
18,640,580 

6,085,697 
22,602,320 

1,700,250 

7,818,760 
16,508,800 
18,899,400 

0,057,600 
21,647,600 
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SUtM  and  T«nltoriM. 


ACTM. 


BaabeU. 


Value. 


Floridft ^ 

AUbam* 

Mississippi . 

Lonisiajia  ....•• 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . 

Eentnoky 

Ohio 

Hlohigan 

Indiana  .•^.... 

Illinois 

WiaconfiB 

Hinneeota 

Iowa ... 

Missouri 


Kebraska .... 
California... 
Oregon....— 

Krntda 

Colorado 

Arisona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana..... 
K«w|^zleo. 

UtahT: 

Washington.. 


408, 91S 
2»  922, 865 
1,889,600 

865,450 

8,752,700 

1, 757, 710 

3, 345, 082 

504.115 

3,258,410 

2.846,664 

929, 3K8 

8, 612, 312 

8,151.463 

1,066,685 

705,340 

7,829.653 

5.995.931 

4,565,000 

8,235,298 

160,000 

5,890 

830 

25,300 

2,850 

465,000 

1,820 

830 

47,200 

13,478 

3.210 


3,837,000 

30.197,000 

25,510,000 

11.007.000 

60,290.000 

32.465,000 

65, 723, 000 

11,900,000 

71.880.000 

85, 393, 000 

26, 022, 000 

104,757,000 

244. 544, 000 

26,200,000 

23.630,000 

252,600,000 

197, 860. 000 

166,500,000 

122.100,000 

8,800.000 

164.000 

21.000 

710,000 

60,300 

13, 950, 000 

36,400 

30,700 

950,000 

292,000 

105.000 


Total 69,683,780 


1,795,528,482     640,735,859 


$3, 0611, 800 
18.420.170 

•15.816,200 

7.374w090 

37,379,800 

17,  S.'tl,  100 

29,575.250 

6,664.000 

30,908,400 

35.011,130 

10, 408,  80O 

85.617,3«0 

75,806,040 

8.908,000 

7.797,900 

58,096.000 

51,441,000 

37.070.000 

21,978.000 

2,880,000 

101. 080 

14.280 

461,500 

40,401 

4,185,000 

27,304> 

1^525 

646^000 

204,400 

78,750 


WHEAT. 

The  area  of  the  previous  crop  was  greatly  reduced  by  winter-killing 
and  sabstitution  of  other  crops.  The  present  breadth  is  therefore  greater 
by  nearly  8,000,000  acres.  The  area  harvested  is  estimated  at  39y475|885 
acres,  which  exceeds  that  in  wheat  in  any  previous  year,  in  this 
conntry,  as  well  as  any  other  in  the  world.  The  report  in  April  showed 
that  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  wheat  was  still  protected 
by  a  covering  of  snow.  Little  mention  of  killing  by  winter  alterna- 
tions of  temperature  was  made  by  correspondents.  The  fine  appearance 
of  diilled  grain  was  generally  attested.  The  early-sown  areas  were 
superior  to  late  sown  in  the  Middle  States.  Seeding  in  Maryland  was 
generally  late,  and  only  the  early  sown  had  a  good  growth  and  sufficient 
root  development.  The  average  date  of  sowing  in  Virginia  was  a  few 
days  later  than  nsual,  yet  a  fair  growth  was  made  in  the  autumn, 
especially  in  the  grain  districts  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  among 
the  best  farms  of  other  sections.  A  fair  start,  producing  plants  of 
menium  vigor  and  promise,  was  made  in  the  Garolinas  and  G^rgia, 
and  similar  conditions  produced  average  growth  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. In  Tennessee  a  vigorous  root  growth  was  obtained  in  autumn, 
and  tillering  commenced  before  winter  set  in,  in  the  earliest  and  most 
advanced  fields.  The  late  seeding  was  not  so  successful,  llie  soil  was 
too  dry  at  seeding  time  at  many  points  in  Texas.  In  some  cases  the 
late  sowings  had  the  most  favorable  conditions,  avoiding  the  drought 
that  sapped  the  vitality  of  some  early  growths,  causing  either  their 
entire  destruction  or  great  injury.  The  fields  first  seeded  in  West 
Virginia  were  the  most  promising.  The  later  breadths  were  alow  in 
starting,  from  drought  and  insufficient  soil  preparation,  and  not  well 
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very  eatisiaciory  on  tne  oe^  wneat  sous,  uroujifiit;  iiaa  an  aaverse  m- 
fltience  in  the  drier  eoila  of  Oliio,  retarding  development,  so  that  the 
plants  were  generally  small,  yet  with  an  appearance  of  health.  There 
waa  great  diversity  of  appearance  on  difterent  soils.  The  lands  im- 
proved by  systematic  drainage  were  nniforraly  promising  of  good  re- 
sults. The  autumn  wa«  dry  in  Michigan,  and  the  plants  small  wheo 
winter  set  in.  The  Indiana  reports  were  not  generally  favorable  as  to 
early -sown  wheat.  The  medium  seeding  more  frequently  gave  better 
results.  The  weather  was  too  dry  for  an  early  start.  Similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  Elinois.  Mnch  of  the  crop  had  made  but  little  growth 
when  winter  set  in,  and  winter-killing  of  late  wheat  was  feared.  The 
seeding  was  unnsiially  late.  In  Mssouri  the  early  growth  was  delayed 
by  drought,  but  the  lat^r  conditions  were  more  favorable,  and  a  fair 
growth  was  reported. 

The  early  sown  is  not  always  the  most  vigorous.  Conditions  were 
quite  favorable  for  vigorous  growth  in  Kansas.  Eains  wece  ample*  and 
the  ground  waa  prepared  better  than  in  former  years.  On  the  Pacific 
coHJit  the  seeding  was  delayed  by  dry  weather,  but  an  increased  area 
and  Hue  growth  was  ultimately  secured  by  seasouable  and  abundant 
nil  us. 

In  May,  condition  was  still  reported  high.  In  the  more  northern  of 
the  .Atlantic  coast  States  rain  in  excess,  with  low  temperature,  re- 
tarded growth,  so  that  the  plant  was  small,  though  healthy.  In  cold 
and  wet  soils  of  Pennsylvania  and  ^ew  Jersey  growth  was  slow,  while 
the  mellow  soils  showed  a  staml  rich  in  promise.  The  reports  Ixom 
Marylaiul  indicated  high  couilition,  except  on  cold  clay  soOs.  The  crop 
was  already  heading  in  North  Carolina,  and  promising  ripeness  for  har- 
vest by  the  10th  of  May*  Prospects  were  generally  favorable  through- 
out the  South,  especially  in  Texas  and  Tennessee.  Kentucky  fields 
were  in  superior  coiuUtion*  North  of  the  Ohio,  condition  was  less  fa- 
vorable. In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  condition  stood  15  per  cent, 
below  the  standard.  Tbere  had  been  some  winter  injury  in  lUinoi!?, 
and  low  hintls  had  been  flooded  in  the  spring.  The  May  reports  from 
the  Pacific  coast  were  very  favorable. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  in  June  wrs  very  high,  aveniging  lOL 
Winter  wheat  at  the  same  time  waa  reported  at  03.  The  cool,  moist 
weather  had  been  generally  favorable  to  healthy  growth  and  to  tiller- 
ing. Rust  began  to  be  observed  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana^ 
and  to  some  extent  elsewhere.  The  early  sown,  as  a  rule,  was  most 
promising,  and  the  drilled  areas  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  sown 
broadcast.  In  this  month  the  harvest  was  completed  in  the  northern 
belt  of  the  Southern  States. 

In  July  the  condition  of  spring  wheat  was  returned  at  100,  and  of 
wint-^r  wheat  at  94. 

The  result  of  the  harvest  as  estimated  for  final  record  is  by  States  as 
follows: 

WHEAT. 


StfttDS  aud   TBirtiorieA, 

A«m^ 

BoAliek. 

TaIm. 

Ifnln*.,* .,...,... , 

4UM9 

11.  «15 

170.  TOO 

864,  MO 

19,000 

i7ti,754i 

New  HaispshlFB  ..•,,.,«...■..*....•.•.......•......••...•. 

101840 

21^300 

Coimeeiicut.....,.,...^*,. ....,*» ••••••• 

iiie 

M,20a 

'     16,100 

8Mm  Md  T«Ritotte0. 


▲flVW. 


ValM. 


PeoavylVamA .. 
Delaware  ...••• 
yland 


Sona  Candiii*.. 


QtorsiA. 
FloridA.. 


Hiniadppi 

LooifliiuiA 

Texas -«-- 

;J^KM8ft8 

Tenaettee^;,.... 
W©»t  VlrgiBia . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Kichigau 

Indiaiub 

I11iiiais\. 

WiflooDsin 

MinnMOta 

Iowa 

MlMonzi 


Nebraska ...^...•m.. 

CaliJfornia • • • 

Qrefcon.  .....••••■••••••••••«•>■••- •• 

Nerada *...« 

Colorado  ..•....••^^••■••-■■•••••■••* 
A.ruona**B**«  ■■«•••>  •••■■•««■•*«*••>> 

Dakota ^ ^ 

Idaho - • 

Montana...*... .•..••...... .....••— 

New  Mezloo 

Utah. 


Washington ... 
Wyoming  ...... 

TMal.^.. 


772,828 
155,540 
1,588,080 
M.7W 
644,080 
930,200 
787,290 
281,610 
487,500 


12,729,000 
2,022^ 

20,820,000 
1.007,000 
8,200.000 
7,456,000 
4,650.000 
1, 4lu.  000 
3. 180,JOOO 


278,450 
48,060 


1,675,000 
237,606 


556,600 
248, 450 

1, 3:<6, 230 
316, 425 

1,1*7-:  ^0 

l,«i&l,  ^65 
2,70h  *Jl6 
2,7tHr.  100 
1,4^1  10 
2,75  ,  16 
2,6'" 

2,ari; 
2,11 

8,3C"i 

nrr4 


1,  'MiK  '^ 
V,  *00 

Ti^?40 

93,100 

826,866 

2,120 


89,475  886 


5,  560^600 
l,«BS^OOO 
9,3M,000 

3,8IS,00l» 
13,426^000 
•I1,1MI,0CM» 

^e.772.0*» 
33,  j4Sij  Ovli 
32,:i74,0iXi 
^.  063^000 
4].34r7,OO0 
'J70,000 
'iO0,0OC> 

-,  ;r^ri,  006 

15,4C^0O0 

iOim»o 

176,  (too 
i2,3Si>,{)00 

i,r5,uoo 
a3,mHi 


511,768,900 


$16.811l«60 
l,819^8fW 
17,966^300 
856^900 
6,85Sk«KI 
5,aB«^O0# 
^188^500 


237.4 


4,887,722 
1^788»OGO 

6,M0.OOO 

2,664,40* 

9,984«60O 

80.889^500 

22;061«28O 

22,608^150 

20,896^630 

12,049,800 

20,68(500 

17,198^500 

17,050.600 

15^745,500 

11,886,500 

81,910,400 

7,421,760 

104,000 

1.314.880 

206,250 

10,271,800 

806,400 

960,400 

887,000 

1,878,500 

2,470,800 


880,861,254 


OATS. 


The  crop  of  oats  of /this  year,  like  that  of  corn,  is  the  largest  afifgie- 
^fkte  ever  grown  in  this  country.  The  area  is  larger  by  a  mmion  acres. 
The  estimated  product  is  583,028,000,  against  571,302,400  in  1883.  The 
yield  per  acre,  as  estimated, is  27.4  bushels;  in  1833, 28.1  bushels.  The 
average  of  condition  was  not  quite  so  high  as  in  1883.  The  price  per 
bushel  is  27.7  cents,  a  reduction  of  5.3  cents  firom  the  price  of  the  pre- 
vious crop,  and  the  lowest  price  ever  reported,  except  the  average  of 
24.6  cents  in  1878,  when  the  yield  was  given  at  31.4  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  aggregate  the  largest  ever  made  up  to  that  date.  The  price 
was  then  uSluenoed  by  the  downward  tendency  of  com  during  a  series 
of  good  com  years.    The  estimates  by  States  are  as  follows : 


states  and  Tcnitorlet. 


▲OfM. 


Valna. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont • 

Massaohnsetts .... 
Bhode  Island..  •••. 
Connectioai  .— ^. . 

New  York 

New  Jeroey  ■-••••i 

PcflUDwylvania 

Delawars 


"V 


2,428,000 
903,000 

8,625,000 
717,000 
161,000 

1,U2,000 
61,145,000 

2,786^000 

85,027,000 

482,000 


$1,044,040 

446,850 

1,450,000 

822,650 

75,670 

467,040 

14»4Q0.756 

l,011.95d 

12,259,4541 

168»700 
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8t«tc8  ud  TenttoriM. 


MarylABd 

Tirgini* 

North  CarolinA. 
8oath  CftroUn* . 


HissiMippi . 


Texas 

ArkanaM 

Tennessee « 

West  Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Kebiaska 

California 

Orecon...«-**«> 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

MontauA 

KevMeziDO.., 

Utah 

Washington.... 
Wyoming 


Total. 


Acres. 


110,000 
621.280 
t!17.646 
394.250 
702, 614 

52,  r.(JO 
403,830 
348.040 

35. 119 
478, 510 
228,440 
668.895 
180, 225 
427,430 
«^fl,400 

:><>;,  ^^ 

12i,TM 

2, 1*00,  fibS 

3,  l>2..,  130 

1,  i:j:  rm 
■^^ :,  *i:j 

&■'-,  \m 

7 1'.  r,'y\i 

!'|-"., -TkU 

7,  8 1 1* 


812,000 
33,760 
52,000 
12,583 
26,120 
75,100 
2,500 


Bushels. 


1.980,000 
6,418,000 
4.632,000 
3,545,000  . 
6,270.000  ; 

494,000 

5.  015, 000  1 

3,048,000 

404,000 

-  -27,000 

42,000 

T.  «0,000 

112,000 

.    -65.000 

l:::.  410^  000 

HKtW.OOO 

.1,742,000 

:j,  153.000 

4  ,140,000 

:  1^00,006 

T^roO.OOO 

:iN.774.000 

u:.  119,000 

II   "44,060 

,149,000 

^.  476, 000 

:'51.000 

K.mOOO 


11.812.000 

1.012.006 

1,740.000 

252,000 

650.000 

2,623.000 

7fi;ooo 


21,300,917  I    683.628,060 


Yalme. 


1118,600 
2,696.660 
2,196^120 
1.772^600 
3,573,900 

296,400 
2,758.250 
1,787,860 

234,820 
4,421,840 
1.  sot.  900 
8,228^600 

862,680 

2, 752;  750 

6,791,810 

6,797,100 

^87Q;840 

23.678^190 

U.  026.600 

7,320.600 

15,730,000 

7.686,506 

6,082,180 

4»  160, 860 

816,620 
1,641,600 

14^680 

606^496 


8,718,180 
43M60 
809,000 
105^840 
227,500 
918.060 
80,000 


161. 128;  476 


COTTON. 


The  followiag  is  the  telegraphic  synopsis  of  the  December  report: 

The  Deceit  ber  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre  indicates  a 
smaller  yidd  than  the  retnms  of  condition  in  October.  The  October 
average  was  74,  against  68  in  1883, 88  in  the  great  harvest  of  1882,  and 
G6  in  the  disastrous  season  of  1881.  The  returns  of  condition  in  Octo- 
ber and  of  product  in  December  have  been  unusually  divergent  this 
year.  The  first  indicated  a  larger  crop  than  last  year;  the  latter  a 
product  slightly  less,  or  about  98  x>er  cent.  The  comparative  decline  is 
in  the  States  west  of  Alabama.  The  comparison  with  last  year  is  as 
follows :  North  Carolina,  100  j  South  Carolina,  107 ;  (Georgia,  101 ;  Flor- 
ida, 103;  Alabama,  105;  Mississippi,  94;  Louisiana,  98;  Texas,  89; 
Arkansas,  99 ;  Tennessee,  101. 

Applying  tuese  percentages  to  our  iigures  for  the  crop  of  1883,  they 
iudicate  a  product  of  398,000  bales  in  North  Carolina,  502,000  in  South 
Carolina,  760,000  in  Georgia,  60,000  in  Florida,  661,000  in  Alabama, 
847,000  in  Mississippi,  480,000  in  Louisiana,  995,000  in  Texas,  513,000 
in  Arkansas,  and  314,000  in  Tennessee.  The  remaining  ten:itory  will 
probably  give  about  50,000  bales.  This  makes  an  aggregate  of  5,580,000 
bales. 

These  figiires  are  provisional  and  may  be  slightly  modified  by  future 

returns.    It  is  possible  that  the  general  disappointment  at  the  outcome 

of  the  middle  and  top  crop  have  made  theJDeceinber  returns  onusu- 
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It  is  the  experience  of  tbe  Department  that  retams  of  final  product 
are  much  too  low,  not  by  a  uniform  percentage,  for  the  local  estimates 
are  more  depressed  in  a  year  of  partial  failure  than  in  one  of  good  yield. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  declining  production  is  to  depress  the  spiritB 
and  bias  the  judgment  of  the  reporter.  The  i)eculiar  features  of  tbe 
present  crop  history  cause  a  wide  discrepancy  between  condition  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  comparative  product  reported  later.  In  al- 
lowing for  this  depression,  in  such  a  year  as  this,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  figures  may  remain  too  low.  The  October  returns  of  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  subsequent  dates  of  killing  frost,  hare 
in  former  years  pointed  quite  closely  to  the  ultimate  result.  In  tlie 
census  year  the  October  average  was  81,  and  the  crop  5,755,359  bales. 

Tbe  average  of  condition  in  October,  and  the  commercial  movemeut 
for  lour  croi>s  since  1879,  bear  relation  as  follows : 


Tears. 


1381. 
1883 
1888. 


6.605^730 
5,45C^O«8 
6^948^754 
5,713»2M 


The  October  average  of  1884  was  74,  but  the  failure  of  subsequent 
fruitage  was  very  marked,  making  it  evident  that  these  October  indica- 
tions would  not  this  year  point  so  nearly  to  the  ultimate  product.  It 
would  still  seem  possible,  however,  that  the  crop  may  equal  that  of  last 
year,  though  the  December  returns  do  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
and  they  are  given  above,  with  such  corrections  only  as  former  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  necessary.  While  it  is  absurd  to  report  local 
estimates,  or  census  returns,  even,  without  revision  and  correction,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  this  Bureau  to  give  from  month  to  month  a  fair  in- 
teri^^etation  of  the  returns,  and  not  an  individual  estimate  based  on  them. 
The  interested  public  can  thus  read  the  history  of  the  crop  development 
and  disasters,  and  reach  a  conclusion  in  accord  with  it ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  individual  conclusions  will  ever  be  modiiied  by  personal  in- 
terest whatever  the  official  figures.  The  quality  of  cotton  is  unusually 
good.  There  was  little  damage  from  rain,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
stained  fiber.  Some  correspondents  declared  that  there  was  no  stained 
cotton.  Similar  reports  came  from  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  substan- 
tially from  those  farther  west. 

The  falling  off  of  the  top  crop — the  blighting  of  the  later  bolls,  and 
their  failure  to  mature — is  almost  unprecedented,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  correspondents. 


FABM  PBICES  OF  THE  CROP  OF  1884, 

The  records  of  the  prices  of  farm  products  are  made  in  December. 
They  are  the  basis  of  value  of  the  crops  of  the  year.  The  tendency  to 
lower  rates  is  observed  everywhere  as  te  most  crops,  not  only  from 
abundance  of  production,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  general  depression 
in  values  of  all  commodities. 
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The  average  price  of  com  is  36^  cents,  which  is  one  cent  lower  than 
the  average  for  1879,  where  the  supply  in  proportion  to  population  was 
quite  as  laxge.  It  has  been  lower  but  twice  in  ten  years,  in  1877  and 
1878,  alter  two  previous  years  of  abundance*  It  is  highest  in  Florida, 
80  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  lowest  price  is  18  cents  in  Ifebraska ;  Kan- 
sas, 22;  Iowa,  23;  Missouri,  26;  Illinois,  31;  Minnesota,  33;  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin,  3^;  Michigan,  40;  Ohio,  41;  Kentucky,  43.  It  is  52  in 
Pennsylvania,  64  in  New  Jersey,  and  60  in  New  York.  The  range  of 
values  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  firom  43  in  Delaware  to  08  in  South 
Carolina,  and  80  in  Florida,  increasing  in  the  order  of  movement,  except 
that  Georgia  reports  70  cents.  Li  the  more  western  States,  it  is  45 
in  Tennessee,  54  in  Arkansas,  61  in  Alabama,  62.  in  Mississippi  and 
Texas,  and  67  in  Louisiana. 

The  differences  in  value  of  com  in  counties  of  the  same  State  are 
very  wide,  owing  to  relative  abundance  or  scarcity,  transportation 
facilities,  or  other  causes.  Nebraska  returns  18  cents  per  bushel  as  the 
State  average  for  com,  while  in  Otoe  County  the  value  is  23  cents,  and 
in  Boone  12  cents.  In  several  counties  in  Kansas  com  is  wortii  but  15 
cents;  in  several  others  farther  west,  as  Ford  and  Ness,  40  cents,  where 
it  is  scarce  and  in  demand,  while  the  State  average  is  22. 

In  several  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Iowa  the  price  is  returned  at  30 
cents,  in  Des  Moines  35  cents ;  the  range  is  from  15  cents  in  Monona  to 
40  in  Delaware.  The  range  of  prices  in  Minnesota  is  from  20  to  50 
cents.  A  greater  difference  is  seen  in  Missouri,  between  12  cents  in 
Holt  County  and  50  in  Saint  Francois,  though  20  and  25  are  more  fre- 
quent figures  for  other  counties. 

Farther  ^est  prices  are  higher,  with  similar  margins  of  local  differ- 
ence. Very  few  counties  in  Ohio  report  lower  than  30  cents,  and  a 
large  number  between  30  and  40,  while  50  is  given  as  the  average  for 
Adams,  Highland,  Holmes,  Hocking,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Knox,  Mus- 
kingum, Noble,  and  Perry.  In  Geauga,  Guernsey,  and  Belmont  the 
price  is  60,  and  in  Jefferson  65  cents.  Among  the  highest  returns  from 
New  York  is  60  cents  for  Schenectady  and  Westchester,  the  lowest 
40  cents  from  Niagara,  and  50  cents  Chautauqua,  Genesee,  Jefferson, 
and  Wyoming.  A  similar  range  is  observed  in  PennsylvaniiE^  Lebanon 
reporting  40.  and  Lancaster  50  cents.  Higher  prices  prevail  in  New 
England,  from  65  cents  to  $1  (in  Aroostook)  in  Maine ;  65  to  $1  in  New 
Hampshire;  62  to  75  in  Vermont :  60  in  Franklin  to  85  in  Dukes,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  69  in  Kent  to  $1  in  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  and  from  60  in 
New  Haven  to  75  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

In  the  South  still  wider  differences  are  apparent.  The  range  is  from 
40  cents  to  80  in  Virginia,  and  the  same  in  North  Carolina.  In  Georgia 
from  50  cents  to  $1,  though  in  most  counties  from  60  to  80  cents.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  very  few  counties  in  any  of  the  cotton  States 
report  higher  than  75  cents. 

WHEAT. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  is  65  cents  per  bushel,  against  91 
cents  last  December.  The  December  price  in  thirteen  years  has  previ- 
ously been  below  $1  per  bushel  but  five  times— in  1874, 1878, 1880, 1882, 
and  1^3.  The  average  in  Nebraska  is  42  cents,  45  in  Kansas,  46  in  • 
Dakota,  50  in  Minnesota,  55  in  Iowa,  62  in  Missouri,  63  in  Illinois,  67  in 
Indiana,  74  in  Michigan,  and  75  in  Ohio.    The  average  home-grown 


The  price  of  wheat  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  reported  by  this  I>e- 
partment.  It  is  said  to  be  lower  in  Great  Britain  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  present  century.  It  is  a  result  that  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  tbat  has  been  predicted  repeatedly  in  these  rep|orts.  A  seiieB  of 
crop  fskilures  altogether  unprecedented  in  Europe,  stimulating  prodac- 
tion  all  over  the  world,  could  have  no  other  outcome.  These  low  prices, 
however,  will  soon  reduce  the  area  and  relieve  overproduction. 

In  the  distant  wheatrfields  the  hardship  of  low  prices  is  most  severe. 
Olay  Gounty,  in  Dakota,  returns  the  average  price  at  38  cents  per 
bushel;  Hamlin,  39;  McCook,  40;  Clark,  41;  Hsmd;  42;  Stutsman,  43; 
Grant,  44;  Lincoln,  45;  Hutchinson,  48;  Davison,  50.  The  averi^  of 
46  in  Dakota  is  not  the  lowest;  E^ansas  reports  45,  the  range  being  from 
25  cents  in  Ellis  to  $1  in  Ford,  several  counties  reporting  between  30 
and  40  cents.  In  Bufiieblo  and  Furnas,  Nebraska,  the  ynce  is  30  cents; 
in  Otoe,  60 ;  in  Pawnee,  65.  The  range  in  Iowa  is  from  37  to  75.  The 
lowest  average  in  New  York  is  70  cents:  the  highest,  $1.10.  In  some 
counties  of  Southern  States  wheat  is  valued  as  low  ais  50  cents,  and  in 
others,  where  it  is  scarce,  at  $1  or  more.  In  the  wheat  belt  of  Tbzas 
the  price  is  50  to  60  cents,  rising  to  a  dollar,  and  in  some  cases  higher 
in  the  cotton  counties. 

OATS. 

The  average  value  of  oats  is  28  cents,  against  33  cents  in  1883  and 
37.5  in  1882.  The  present  value  is  the  lowest  ever  reported  by  the 
Department  The  lowest  State  average  is  19  cents,  in  Nebraska;  the 
highest  is  60,  in  Florida;  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  20  cents;  KansaaL  22; 
Illinois,  23;  Indiana,  27;  and  Ohio,  29.  The  range  is  from  42  to  60  iu 
the  South. 

POTATOES. 

The  average  farm  price  of  the  entire  crop  of  potatoes  is  40  cents  per 
bushel.  The  lowest  price  is  25  cents,  in  Michigan.  The  average  in  New 
Tork  is  39  cents;  42  in  Ohio,  35  in  Indiana,  34  in  Illinois,  28  in  Iowa, 
29  in  Nebraska,  48  in  Kansas.  The  average  price  is  2  cents  lower  than 
last  year,  though  the  crop  is  not  so  large. 

COTTON. 

The  plantation  price  of  cotton,  as  reported,  ranges  from  9  to  9^  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  9  cents  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  9.1  cents 
in  Louisiana,  9.2  cents  in  Georgia,  9.3  cents  in  the  Oarolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  occurrence  of  two  crops  in  succession  scarcely  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  manufacture  has  caused  a  slight  increase  in  prices,  and 
may  produce  a  greater  advance  hereafter. 

OOBN  AND  WHEAT  IN  FOBIfflBB  BEG0BD8. 

The  lowest  State  average  price  for  com  in  returns  of  fifteen  years  was 

16  cents  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  in  1878.    It  has  not  been  lower  than  at 

the  present  time,  in  any  other  year,  in  either  of  the  States.    The  average 

'  for  Missouri  in  1879  was  23  cents,  1  cent  more  than  the  present  value. 

In  1878  the  Kansas  average  was  19, 3  cents  lower  than  in  1884. 
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same  year  the  Iowa  average  was  50  cents ;  that  of  Kansas  59,  and  of 
Missouri  67.    These  are  the  next  lowest  figures  reported. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  for  fifteen  years  in  these  States : 


Yean. 

Iowa. 

Missotiil 

Kansas. 

Hatoska. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Wheat 

Oon. 

Wheat 

JflTO 

18 
31 
43 
27 
25 
25 
16 
24 
26 
44 
38 
83 
23 

85 
70 
65 
71 
00 
87 
60 
01 
82 
106 
70 
80 
'    '65 

31 
32 
38 
74 
28 
28 
27 
26 
26 
36 
65 
30 
35 
26 

60  01 

1  16 

141 

113 

83 

05 

88 

100 

67 

101 

80 

1  10 

85 

88 

02 

22 
31 
01 
23 
24 
21 
19 
27 
20 
58 
87 
26 
23 

f0  88 

1  13 

142 

100 

84 

87 

86 

82 

50 

80 

70 

106 

67 

78 

46 

18 
28 
23 
20 
27 
18 
16 
21 
25 
30 
33 
24 
18 

♦•a 

1871 

1872 

78 

1873.. ...^....M.... 
1874 

76 
60 

1875..... 

64 

1870 

72 

1877.. ..••.. •«.•..•. 

83 

1879.  *..•■••■■...... 

48 

1879 

84 

1880 

1881..^.^ 

18m«»»»  •••■•■  ■••••• 

78 
'07 
67 
70 

188i. 

49 

OONOLUSION. 


The  fbr^ing  material  is  a  small  part  of  the  statistical  matter  pre* 
pared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricaltare. 
The  statistical  reports  published  monthly  in  1884  comprised  603  printed 
pages.  Statements  made  and  investigations  undertaken  for  other  De- 
partments of  the  Government,  for  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
mentSy  members  of  Oongress,  boards  of  agriculture,  boards  of  trade, 
writers  for  the  press,  and  others,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  its  work. 
Any  effort  tending  to  advance  the  public  good  and  enlarge  the  efftciency 
of  human  labor,  if  legitimately  coming  within  its  ofBdal  sphere,  has  been 
cheeiflilly  and  conscientiously  made. 

J.  B.  DODGB, 

Statkticiam. 
Hon.  Georob  B.  Lobing, 

Commis9ioner» 


566        REPORT  OF  THE  COipiISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CULTIVATION  OF  ALFALFA.* 

la  a  country  so  widespread  and  diversified  as  the  United  States,  it  13 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  crop  that  is  yalued  in  some  localities  is 
unknown  in  others. 

But  it  ia  somewhat  surprising  that,  in  many  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  want  of  forage  is  so  much  felt,  that  the  culture  of  a  plant  so 
admirably  adapted  for  their  soil  and  climate  has  so  long  been  neglected* 
In  a  visit  to  Florida,  in  February,  1883, 1  was  impressed^  as  every  Iforth- 
em  man  must  be,  witiii  the  utter  dearth  of  forage  plants,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequenoe,  the  hungry  and  meager  starved-looking  cattle.  To  my  in- 
quiries everywhere  the  same  reply  was  given,  that  no  good  grass  or 
clover  could  be  found  to  stand  the  heat  and  drought  of  their  long  sum- 
mers. Fortunately,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  while  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  B.  Bronson,  of  Saint  Augustine.  Fla.,  he  promptly  showed  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  difficulty  by  taking  me  to  a  patch  of  alMfa,  about 
twenl7-flve  feet  by  one  hundred,  or  only  about  the  one-sixteenth  portol 
an  acre.  From  that  little  patch  Mr.  B.  assured  me  that  he  had  IM  a 
cow  during  the  summer  months,  getting  as  fine  milk  and  butter  as  ever 
he  got  Korth;  and  further  said  that  twice  that  area,  or  one-eighth  part 
of  an  acre,  would  be  ample  to  supply  a  cow  with  food  during  the  entire 
season.  The  land  used  by  Mr.  Bronson  for  his  experiment  with  alfiedJEa 
was  identical  with  the  thousands  of  acres  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
which  was  given  over  to  the  blue  palmetto  and  scrubby  pines,  through 
which  the  goat-like  cattle  browse  out  a  miserable  existence.  Mr.  Bron- 
son, though  only  an  amateur,  is  a  careful  observer,  and  an  enthusiastie 
student  in  everything  that  relates  to  agriculture*  In  the  culture  of  id- 
fedfa  for  Florida  and  other  Southern  latitudes  he  advises  that  the  crop 
be  sown  early  in  the  fall ;  early  enough  to  attain  aheight  of  4  or  5  inches 
before  growlii  is  arrested  by  cold  weather—- in  Florida-say  from  1st  to 
15th  of  October. 

The  soil  beat  suited  for  the  growth  of  alfiedfa  is  that  which  is  deep 
and  sandy ;  hence  the  soil  of  Florida  and  many  other  portions  of  the 
cotton  belt  is  eminently  fitted.  The  plant  makes  a  tap-root  with  few 
laterals,  and  its  roots  are  often  found  at  a  depth  of  6  to  8  feet,  thus 
drawing  foodfrom  depths  entirely  beyond  the  action  of  drought  or  heat 
When  alfalfa  is  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale,  to  get  at  the  best  results 
the  ground  chosen  should  be  high  and  level,  or,  if  not  high,  such  as  is 
entirely  firee  from  under  water.  Drainage  must  be  as  near  perfect  as 
possible,  either  natnn^y  or  artificially.  This  in  fEM^t  is  a  primary  ne- 
cessity for  every  crop,  unless  it  be  such  as  is  aquatic  or  subaquatic. 

Deep  ploughing,  thorough  harrowing  and  leveling  with  that  valuable 
implement  the  ^*  smoothing  harrow,"  to  get  a  smooth  and  level  sur&oe, 
are  the  next  operations.  This  should  be  done,  in  the  Southern  States, 
fh>m  1st  to  20th  October,  or  at  such  season  in  the  fall  as  would  be  soon 
enough  to  insure  a  growth  of  4  or  5  inches  before  the  season  of  growth 
stops.  Draw  out  lines  on  the  prepared  land  20  inches  apart  (if  for 
horse  culture,  but  if  for  hand  culture  14  inches)  and  2  or  3  inches 
deep.  These  lines  are  best  made  by  what  market-gardeners  call  a 
<<  marker,"  which  is  made  by  nailing  six  tooth-shaped  pickets  6  or 
8  inches  long  at  the  required  distance  apart  to  a  three  by  four  inch 
joist,  to  which  a  handle  is  attached,  which  makes  the  marker  or  drag. 

*  The  Gultiyation  of  Inoeme,  called  on  the  Paoific  coast  alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa 
of  the  botanists),  is  of  immense  importance  in  certain  dry  soils.  This  paper  is  writ- 
ten by  a  competent  authority,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York. 
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a  line ;  thus  the  6  teeth  mark  6  lineB,  if  the  Hue  is  set  each  time ;  but  it 
is  best  to  place  the  end  tooth  of  the  marker  in  a  line  already  made,  so 
that  in  this  way  only  5  lines  are  marked  at  once,  bnt  it  is  quicker  to  do 
this  than  move  the  line.  The  lines  being  marked  ont,  the  seed  is  sown 
by  hand  or  by  seed-drill,  at  the  rate  of  8  to  12  x>onnds  per  acre.  After 
sowing^and  this  rule  applies  to  all  seeds,  if  sown  by  hand — the  seed 
must  be  trodden  in  by  walking  an  the  lines,  so  as  to  press  the  seed 
down  into  the  drills.  After  treading  in,  the  grdiuid  must  be  leveled  by 
raking  with  a  wooden  or  steel  rake  along  the  lines  lengthways,  not 
across.  That  done,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  use  a  roller  over  the 
land,  so  as  to  smooth  the  sur&ce  and  further  firm  the  seed,  but  this  is 
tiot  indispensable.  When  seeds  are  drilled  in  by  machine  the  wheel 
presses  down  the  soil  on  the  seed,  so  lAiat  treading  in  with  the  feet  is 
not  necessary.  After  the  seeds  germinate  so  as  to  show  thCTOWs,  which 
will  be  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  the  ground 
mwst  be  hoed  between,  and  this  is  best  done  by  some  light  whed-hoe,  if 
by  handy  such  as  the  ^^  Universal."  On  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  in 
Florida,  a  man  could  with  ease  run  over  two  to  three  acres  per  day. 
Tb^  labor  entailed  in  this  method  of  sowing  idfalfa  in  drills  is  some- 
what greater  than  when  sown  broadcast  in  the  usual  way  of  grasses 
and  c&ver,  but  tha*e  is  no  question  that  it  is  by  flEtr  the  best  and  most 
profitable  plan,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plant  is  a  hardy 
peremUal^  and  is  good  for  a  crop  for  eight  to  ten  years.  Moreover,  the 
sowing  in  drills  admits  of  the  crop  being  easUy  fertilized,  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  do  so;  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  bone-dust,  super- 
phosphates, or  other  concentrated  fertilizer  between  the  rows,  and  then 
stir  it  into  the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  wheel-hoe.  In  the  ground  of  Mr. 
Bronson,  of  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  he  found  that  the  seed  sown  in  the 
middle  of  October  gave  him  a  crop  fit  to  cut  in  three  months  after  sow- 
ing, and  three  heavy  crops  after,  during  the  same  year ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  that  climate  and  soil,  so  congenial  to  its  growth,  that 
six  heavy  green  crops  could  be  cut  annually,  after  the  plant  is  fairly 
established,  if  a  moderate  amount  of  fertilizer  was  used,  say  300  pounds 
of  superphosphate  or  bone-dust  to  the  acre.  Mr.  William  Crozier,  of 
Northport,  Long  Island,  one  of  the  best-known  farmers  and  stock- 
breeders in  the  vicinity  of  Few  York,  says  that  he  has  long  considered 
alfalfa  one  of  the  best  forage  crops.  He  uses  it  always  to  feed  his  milch 
cows  and  breeding  ewes,  particularly  in  preparing  ^em  for  exhibition 
at  fairs,  where  he  is  known  to  be  a  most  successfiQ  competitor,  and 
always  takes  along  sufficient  alfalfa  hay  to  feed  them  on  while  there. 
Mr.  Grozier's  system  of  culture  is  broadcast,  and  he  uses  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  his  land  is  unusually  clean 
and  in  a  high  stato  of  cultivation,  which  enables  him  to  adopt  the  broad- 
cast plan ;  but  on  the  average  land  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing in  drills  would  be  the  \^t 

Mr.  Grozier's  crop  the  second  year  averaged  eighteen  tons,  green,  to 
the  acre,  and  about  six  tons  when  dried  as  hay.  For  his  section-^the 
latitude  of  New  York — ^he  finds  the  best  date  of  sowing  ia  first  week  in 
May,  and  a  good  cutting  can  be  had  in  September.  The  next  season  a 
full  crop  is  obtained  when  it  is  cut,  if  green,  three  or  four  times.  If  to 
be  used  for  hay,  it  is  cut  in  the  condition  of  ordinary  red  clover,  in  blos- 
som; it  then  makes  after  that  two  green  crops  if  cut;  sometimes  the 
last  one  instead  of  being  cut  is  fed  on  the  ground  by  sheep  or  cattle. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Sargent,  Macon,  Oa.,  writing  to  us,  under  date  March  6, 


belty  or  north  of  it,  if  the  land  is  sandy  without  a  clay  BQbsoU  too  near 
the  Bu^ce.  Planters  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  its  merits;  and.  no 
poverty  of  stock  will  ever  occur  where  alfalfia  is  raised.  In  the  summer 
of  1881,  when  everything  else  was  parched  here  with  heat  and  drought, 
this  alone  was  prompt  in  its  maturity  for  the  mower.  It  should  be  cat 
for  hay  when  in  blossom,  and  can  easily  be  cut  three  or  four  times  here, 
wherever  the  land  is  in  mirly  good  condition. 

^^  Those  who  do  not  succeed  with  it,  sow  it  broadcast  and  surrender  it 
to  the  hogs  early  in  the  season.  Those  who  do  succeed  sow  in  drills, 
18  inches  apart  and  cultivate  early." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Sargent  advises  drills  much  wider  than  we 
recommend,  which  I  presume  is  to  admit  the  horse-hoe,  but  a  quicker 
crop  undouDtedly  would  be  got  at  14  inches  apart,  and  by  use  of  the 
hand  <<  Universal  Wheel-Hoe,"  the  work  could  be  done  on  light  soil 
nearly  as  quickly  as  by  horse  cultivator. 

Al&lfa  is  extensively  grown  in  Europe,  particularly  ii  France  and 
Oermany,  where  it  is  considered  a  valuable  crop  for  rotation,  and  is 
classed  by  the  French  as  one  of  the  plantes  ameliartmtes  ;  for  in  South- 
em  France  wheat  has  been  successfully  raised  after  six  or  seven  years 
of  al&lfift  on  ground,  which  formerly  had  fiuled  to  give  good  ci^ops  of 
wheat.    Although  alfalfo  may  be  grown  in  cold  latitudes  as  well  as  in 
warm,  as  the  plant  is  entirely  hardy,  yet  its  value  is  not  so  marked  in 
cold  climates  where  it  finds  competitors  in  red  clover  and  the  grasses; 
but  in  light  soils,  anywhere,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  its  deep- 
rooting  properties  make  it  comparatively  independent  of  moisture ; 
hence  it  is  the  forage  plant  jNir  excellence  for  the  Southern  States^  and 
when  it  is  consideied  that  immense  sums  are  paid  annually  for  baled 
hay,  by  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States,  not  only  for  the  hay  itself, 
but  to  freight  it,  the  wonder  is  how  long  they  will  contione  to  do  so, 
with  the  material  at  hand  to  produce  a  better  article  at  probably  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

At  the  date  of  our  writing,  thousands  in  Florida  and  other  Southern 
States  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables for  the  Northern  markets — and  while  in  specially  fiarvored  loca- 
tions success  has  attended  these  enterprises,  yet  it  is  donbtftd  if  one  in 
four  makes  it  profitable;  while,  with  the  culture  of  this  valiilkble  forage 
plant,  the  vast  sums  paid  for  l^orthem  hay  would  not  oidy  be  sav^, 
but  the  products  of  the  dairy  would  assume  an  importance  which  now, 
among  most  farmers  in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  is  altogether  un- 
known* 
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Guadalonpe,  42, 43. 
Louisiana,  40,41,42,45. 
the  Department,  38, 39. 
battery,  47. 

manipulation,  47. 
results  by  analysis  48,  60. 
conclusion  £rom  experiments,  50, 51,  52. 
history  of,  33. 

increase  in  return  of,  over  mill  Juioe,48L 
Juice,  analyses  o^  37. 
loss  of  sugar.  49. 
masse  aUte,  50. 
of  the  bagasse,  43. 
•  cane  44. 

success  of,  52,  53. 
theory  of,  31. 

mathematically,  31, 32. 
Diplosis  iritici/^9. 

D^tenms  larrse  infesting  oulma  of  wheat,  390. 
Disease  of  stock  in  1^83-84, 445. 
Dom^ora  104insata,  308, 312, 416. 
Dwarfing  of  oaks  by  MaUadon  melanopus,  410. 


Economic  entomology,  principles  in,  325. 

£dinburg,  forestry  exhibition  at,  287. 

EUerman  &  Peemiller  on  streaked  cottonwood  leaf-beetle,  336. 

£hn-leaf  beetle,  338. 

Enemy  to  white  roses,  4K{. 

Ensilage,  analyses  of,  121^  122. 

chemical  alteration  during  conversion,  117  to  121. 
Entomology,  Bureau  o£  work  in,  12. 
Entomologist,  report  o^  263. 
Ensootics  of  ergotism,  212. 

objections  urged  againjrt,  229  to  231. 
£picmu9  imhrkuUu,  300. 
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treatment  and  prevention  of,  251. 
EupelmMi  dllynUy  387. 
Bupkaria  kemii,  413. 
EitpodM,256yAl7. 

hiemalis,  395. 
Enropean  cabbage  butterfly,  416. 


False  oaterpillar  on  gross  and  sedge,  401. 

oIunoh-bag,315,  316. 
Farm  acreage,  increase  of,  in  30  years,  469. 
and  forest  areas,  490. 

animalSy  increase  of.  in  30  years,  475  to  500. 
numbers  oi,  440. 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  516. 
value  of,  475. 
laborers,  wages,  474. 

average  per  month,  474. 
prices  of  the  crop  of  lb84>  566. 
produce  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  515. 
values,  490. 

comparison  of,  in  1859  and  1879,  470. 
increased  by  other  industries,  471  to  474. 
of  products  of  agriculture,  469. 
Fanner's  income,  474. 
Farms,  forest  lands  in.  491. 

Febnald,  Prof.  C.  H.,  on  StegoHopijfoha  ratzvbwrffiana, 378. 
Field-cricket  ii^urin^  wheat,  391. 

crops,  yield  of,  m  Russia,  527  to  529. 
lire-worm,  395. 

effects  of,  suggested  remedies  for,  395. 
Fitch,  Dr.  A.,  on  cabbage  Anthomyia,  320. 
Flea-beetle,  the  Colorado  cabbace,  308. 
wavy-striped,  301. 
Zimmerman ^8,  304. 
\      like  negro-bug,  390. 

louse,  infesting  box,  410. 
Florida  yew,  127. 

red  cedar,  128. 
Flours,  analysis  of,  110, 112. 

averajj^  composition  of,  111. 

baking  experiments  with,  112  to  115. 

results  of,  116. 
experiments  on  the  hygroscopic  relations  of,  103  to  U06. 
Fly  of  Kolumbacz,  341. 

Forbes,  Pro£  S.  A.,  on  effect  of  puncture  of  tarnished  plant-bug,  314. 
'^  Foot-and-mouth  disease,''  characters  distinguishinc;  this  disease,  224, 229. 

class,  condition,  &,q,,  and  care  of  the  animal,  219. 
contagiousness  of,  225, 678. 
evidence  pointing  to  ergot  as  the  cause,  222,  223. 
history  of  the  disease  and  situation  of  the  affected  hexds, 

215  to  229. 
symptoms  and  character  of,  220. 
the  eruptions  on  the  udder,  228. 

feet  symptoms  of,  228. 
becoming  scientific,  165. 
Forestry,  Bureau  of,  work  in,  14. 
report  of,  137. 
work  of  the  agents  of,  137. 
eongnress,  167. 

exhibition,  Edinburgh  International,  167  to  169, 287. 
experiment  stations,  180. 

in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  142  to  145. 
Illinois,  146. 
Indiana,  146. 
Iowa,14L 
Minnesota,  141. 


mseccs,  974. 

report  of  Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas  on,  148, 149. 
schools  of,  180. 
tables  for  Nebraska,  149. 
why  Goyernment  shonid  engage  in,  166. 
Forests,  better  than  dikes.  160-161. 

depletions  of,  by  nre  and  ax,  15. 
Goyernment,  protection  of,  164. 
hazardous  property — ^fires,  156. 
history  of,  repeating,  other  nati9ns,  157. 
need  of  Goyernment  acts  to  protect,  159. 
rapid  destruction  of,  154. 
results  of  removal  of,  157. 
streams,  Goyernment  aid  in  oommiauon,  163. 
Fowls,  gape  disease  of,  269. 

embryogeny  aad  doTAlopxneat,  277. 
history  of,  270. 

means  of  destroying  and  arrosting,  260. 
symptoms,  283. 

zoological  and  anatomical  dMoriptiott  of^  278* 
Frnit-worm,  the  cranberry,  ^,  394. 

grape,  355. 
Poller's  rose-beetle,  301,  414. 

G. 
Oaleruca  deeora,  336. 

xanih<melcBnaf  338. 
Gardens  and  grounds,  work  of,  6. 
OeUdhia  oerMellaf  345,  350. 
Oelaemium  marilandioa,  134. 
Georgia  bark,  128.. 

State  Agrionltural  Society,  address  before,  323. 
Ginseng,  129. 

Glassy  cut-worm,  296,  297. 
Qlycobiut  speoi09u$,  382. 
Gortyna  neoris,  417. 

nitela,  392,  393,  403,  417. 
Grain  crops,  inyestigation  of  insects  affecting,  886.  ' 
moth,  the  Angoumoi$,  345. 
weeyils,  348,  414. 

rayages  of,  in  Florida,  414. 
Granulated  cut-worn^  291,  292,  293. 
Grape  fruit-worm,  355. 

phylloxera,  325,  405  to  409. 

life  history,  325, 406. 
ChrapKoUiha  prufUv&rana^  418. 
Greasy  cut-worm,  294,  ^5. 
Oryllotalpa,  416. 
OryUusablMrwMw,  391. 
GuNBT,  A.  A.,  on  rayagee  of  buffalo  gnat«  344. 


Badma  dewutatrixy  296. 
Haltica  eucumeris,  316. 

memarum,  302, 304. 

Biriolata,  416. 
Harlequin  cabbage-bug,  309,  310,  3U. 

Harvest  mite  destroying  eggs  of  cottony  maple-seale,  366,  417. 
Hay,  estimates  for  188^,  425. 
HeUeBore,  American,  131.    • 
Hemlock  poison,  135. 

Herbblin,  J.,  on  his  success  in  silk  culture,  361. 
Heteropua  ventriooius,  387,  390. 
Hop  insects,  393. 
Horn-beam  psylla,  419. 
Hot  water  as  remedy  for  cabbage-worm,  417. 
Hubbard,  H.  G.,  on  effect  of  unstable  kerosene  emnlsions,  332. 
spreading  of  scale  insects,  353. 
rust  of  the  orange,  361. 
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Hjfperaspia  bigenUnata,  354. 
ttignataf  354. 

I. 

Imbricated  suout-beetle,  300. 

food  habits,  300. 
injury  to  oabbase,  300, 
probable  larval liabits,  301. 
remedies,  301. 
Imported  cabbage- worm,  323, 400, 416. 

borrowing  wasps  as  enemiei,  400. 
hot  water  as  remed5r,417. 
successfal  introdaotion  of  a  parasite,  385, 323. 
very  iDJnrions  in  Nebraska  in  1884, 400. 
carrant-worm,  326. 
India,  land  area  of,  518. 
iDJanous  insects,  increase  of,  by  asricnltnre  and  commerce,  324. 

losses  occasioned  Dy,  324. 
Insecticides,  enumeration  of,  326. 

device  for  perpetuating  the  effect  of  liqnids,  303. 
mechanical  contrivances  for  applying,  329. 
Insects  affecting : 

the  cabbage,  289. 
Cottonwood,  402. 
cranberry,  394. 

evergreen  and  other  forest  trees,  374. 
fall  wheat,  383. 
hop,  393. 
oats,  392. 
rye,  392. 

small  grain  in  Nebraska,  403. 
willow,  334, 336, 401, 
probable  nnmber  of  species,  326. 
nsefol  and  beneficial,  324. 
Introduction,  285. 

IsoBonuif  phytophagic  nature  of,  386. 
^rand«,  357, 358, 385. 
<ri«ci,  357, 358, 383. 

J. 

Japan  persimmon,  introduction  of,  7. 

Johnson,  Judge  Lawrenck  C,  on  catalpa  sphinx,  415. 

Joint  worms,  phytophagic  nature  of,  386. 

Junipenu  Virginioa,  128. 

K. 

Kaloo-buff,  413. 

Kasson,  John  A.,  endamage  done  by  the  fly  of  Kolumbaos,  341. 

Kent's  remedv  for  boll  worm,  416. 

Kerosene  emulsions,  328, 330. 

as  remedy  for  phylloxera,  288. 
rust-mite,  372. 

experiments  in  California,  332, 333. 

formula  for  preparing,  328, 331. 

invention  and  use,  3S». 

m ixtures  r«.  genuine  emulsions,  331 . 

unstable  mixture  injurious  to  trees,  332. 
Knox,  W.  H.,  on  chinch-bug  in  New  York,  405. 
Kolumbacz,  the  "fly''  of,  341. 

L. 

Land  areas  of  India,  516, 519. 

i n  farms,  proportion  of,  467, 468. 
Larch-worm,  377. 

its  decrease  in  1884, 377. 
Larger  wheat-straw  isosoma,  357, 358, 385. 
Leaf-folder,  the  cranberry,  395. 


Ijfl^iO$$U8  pH^UOpW,  311. 

£^<ofraoMM  dorsaUa^  387. 
Liput  <srItMi(iow,  391. 
XMoonia  imiptifioto,  388, 401. 
Xime,  0^60^,  128. 

liiNOBCUM.  Dr.  GiPBON,  OIL  harlequin  cabbage-bQg,  300, 
JjomrKRf  J.  A.y  on  oMnoh-bng  in  New  York  State,  403. 
Zobeaia  Jfotrama,  355. 
ia^ta,  132. 
Logo  weed,  123,124. 
Loensty  the  Bocky  Mountain,  323, 400. 
London  porple,  for  streaked  cottonwood  leaf-beetle,  338. 

history  and  nse  as  an  insecticide  327. 
Lon^  scale  of  the  orange,  354. 
Longicom  beetles,  ovipositor  in,  380. 

pine-borer,  the  common,  379. 
Losses  on  stock  in  1883, 445. 
Lumber,  census  report  on,  155. 

markets  overstocked,  156. 


supplv  exceeding  demand,  155. 
1  in  Califomia  for  a    '   ' 


Lye  used  in  Califomia  for  scale  insects,  333. 
Lygn$  Uneolari8/Sl2. 

M. 
MaerodadjfluB  iuh»pino$us,  416. 
Maize,  83. 

analyses  of,  84  to  87. 
average  weight  of,  87, 88. 
Mallodon  melanopus,  dwarfing  of  oaks,  caused  by,  410. 
Mameaira  chencpodii,  290, 401. 
lNota,401. 
«ttd;«ficfa,296. 
Mandrake,  May  apple,  130. 
Mantis  Carolina,  415. 
IVtaple-Bcale,  the  cottony,  350, 417. 
Mechanical  contrivance  for  applying  insecticides,  329. 
MtgilU  nuumUUa,  389. 
Merom^jga  ameroicaiui,  389. 
Mek^MuB  destroying  cotton- worms,  415. 
Meteorological  condition  important  for  the  sugar  industry,  19. 

influences  of  the  season,  425. 
Method  of  crop  reports,  419. 
MelUat»8d!hay  125. 

Milk  and  butter,  study  of  the  chemistry  of,  55. 

Mill  products,  experiments  on  the  hygroscopic  relations  of,  107  t-o  110. 
Miller,  S.,  on  ravages  of  stalk  borer,  417. 
Misoellaneous  insecfa,  chapter  on,  334. 
Missouri,  notes  from,  416. 
Mite  causing  the  rust  of  the  orange,  362. 

destroying  eggs  of  cottony  maple-scale,  355, 417. 
parasitic  or  wheat-straw  isosoma,  387. 
swarming  in  a  house,  413. 
Mole  cricket,  416. 
Mcnokammus  ooii/Mor,  379. 
MurgmnHa  histricnicaf  309. 

mimda,  309. 
MUBTFBLDT,  Miss  Mabt  £.,  ou  inaects  of  Missouri,  416. 
Mytaa9p%$gUnferii,  354. 

pomarunit  353. 

N. 
Nebraska,  injurious  insects  in,  396. 
Negro-bug,  the  flea-like,  390. 
yematui  eriohtoniUi  377. 
vsalriooMif,  886. 
Kitphoptei^  miooMatia,  367. 
New  Orleans  Centennial  Exposition,  179. 

Indnatrial  and  Cotton  Exposition;  888. 
Nicholson,  J.  M.,  device  by,  for  perpetuating  the  effect  of  liqtiid  inssotieidM,  2 
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Kotcfl  from  Misaouri,  416. 
Nebraska.  30H. 

on  the  grape  pnylloxera,  405.- 
Xyntu,  315. 
NtfBta  capitata,  128. 

O. 
Oats,  crop  of  1884,  563. 

eBtimates  of  l'r83, 424. 

farm  prices  of,  for  1884,  567. 
(Ecanthtu  niretiSf  399. 
<'Edema$ia  coneinnaj  411. 

(Emusr,  Dr.  A.,  on  poisoning  cabbage  ciit-'n'orms,  20!). 
Ontario  crop  report,  513. 
Ophionj  parasitic  on  wheat  saw-fly,  389. 
Orange-root,  132. 
Oacim8,  322. 
OHorp^fichus,  301. 
Oxyopea  viridanBy  415. 

P. 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.,  report  on  insects  affecting  evergreen  and  other  foi-est  trees,  374. 
Panisotts  g€rminaiu»,  29d. 
Parasite  of  cabbage- worm,  285, 323. 
PaHa  nigrocjftmea^  412. 

Paris-geeen,  its  history  and  use  as  an  insecticide,  327. 
ParlaSfria  verffandiif  %4. 
Parsley,  false,  135. 

Pbzxotto,  B.  F.p  on  American  silk-cnltnre,  960, 
Pkalana  nooiua  devast-ator,  296. 
PibycM,  357. 

PhgUoireta,  301  to  308,  416. 
Pkflloxera,  destmotion  of,  13. 
vostoirtc,  288,  406. 
Phftoc<niSf  312. 
Pidsnem  jNiftsR«^28. 
PieriB  Irassica,  323. 

rapa,  400,  416. 
Pine-borer,  the  common  longioom,  379. 
Pink  root,  134.      . 
Plagiodera  lapponicaj  339. 

•oripto,  336,402. 
riant-bng,  the  tarnished,  312. 
louse,  the  cabbage,  317. 
Plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  8. 
Pleuro-pnenmonia,  extent  and  importance  of,  208i 
in  Connecticut,  184  to  186. 
Kentucky,  205  to  207. 
Maryland,  189. 
Xew  Jersey,  188. 
Pennsylvania,  187. 
inefficiency  of  State  acts  in  reference  thereto,  210. 
investigation  of,  181. 
outbreaks  of,  in  the  West,  190  to  205. 
n?asori.s  for  believing  it  contagious,  209  to  212. 
Plcnrolrop'M phylUveta-,  307. 
PluUlla  cruciferarvm,  401. 
Podabhis  iomentoBUSj  389. 
PodisuSt  sp.  on  wheat,  391. 
Podophjfllum  poltatum,  130. 
Poke-root,  Indian,  131. 
PolygaAa  aenega,  136. 
J>aniiilu»  aUdops,  400. 
Pophu^borer,  383. 

Potato  stalk-weevil,  ravages  of,  in  Pennsylvania^  421. 
Potatoes,  estimates  of  1883, 425. 

farm  prices  of,  for  1884,  567. 
7Vis<OM0li«  aier,  413. 
/>^«a,  410. 

jPteromalus  aelcfMce,  parasite  of  Angoumois  grain-moth,  348. 
puccoon,  yellow,  132. 
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Pulvinaria  innumerabiliiy  350,  417. 
Pyreikrum,  cultivatiou  ui  America,  328,  416. 
its  uses  as  an  insecticide,  329. 


Qnarantine  system,  practical  direction  of,  6. 

R. 
Rabbit  injuring;  wlieat,  301. 
Rainfall,  avenigc  of,  for  1883,  425. 
1884,  559. 
Railway  and  telegraph  mileage,  517. 

facilities  of  the  W»e8t,  489. 
Red-hnmped  prominent  reported  from  Oregon,  411. 
Reddisb-yellow  spraoe-bud  worm,  379. 

determination  by  Professor  FibRNALD,  378. 
injnry  done  to  spruces,  378. 
natural  history,  378. 
IMuvildoj  as  •uoniies  of  cottony  maple-soi^le,  354. 
Remedies  for  cabbage  cut- worms,  298. 
Report  of  the  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  181. 
Botanist,  123. 
Cbemist,  19. 
Commissioner,  5. 
Entomologist,  285. 
Forestry  Bureau,  137. 
Statistician,  419. 

upon  exhibits,  406. 
conclusion  of,  5B8. 
Reports  from  agents,  361. 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  injuring  cabbage,  323. 

its  appearance  in  ^^ebraska  in  1884, 398. 
Round-headed  apple-tree  borer,  380. 
Rust  of  the  orange,  361. 

not  influenced  by  soil  and  cultivation, 368. 
remedies,  369. 

the  rnst-uiite  its  cause,  362. 
rusty  superior  to  bright  fruit, 367. 
Rnst-mite  of  the  orange,  362  to  '<MjS. 
Rye,  estimates  of  1883, 424. 

S. 
Sangutinaria  canadeniiSt  133. 
Saperda  Uviitaia,  380. 

calcarata,  336, 383. 
Saw-fly  larva  on  ash,  418. 

grape-vine,  418. 
grass  and  sedge,  401 . 
plum,  418. 
Scale  insects,  kerosene  emulsions  for,  330. 

modes  of  spreading,  353. 
SchOnbauek's  account  of  the  fly  of  Coiumbaox,  341. 
Scolytid  beetles  destroying  spruce,  374. 

sugar  maple,  375. 
Seed  Bureau,  work  of,  18. 
Selandria  on  grass  and  sedge,  401. 
plum,  418. 
viUa,  All. 
Serrell  silk-reeling  machine,  286, 360. 
Shaflffeened  cut- worm,  293. 
Silk  culture,  286, 359. 

Congressional  aid  for  encouragement,  2cb,.>o.'. 
Consul  Peixotto  on  American  silk  onltnre,300. 
distribution  of  silk- worm  eggs,  359. 
erection  of  filatures  a  necessity,  360. 
establishment  of  silk  division,  286, 359. 
Mr.  Hbrbblin'8  silk  establishment,  361« 
work  in  lefeienoe  to,  13. 
5JiitiaiiiJi»,342,343. 
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Sirups,  tables  of  analysis,  54, 55. 

.Smith_,  J.  B.,  report  upon  insects  effecting  the  hop  and  the  pran berry,  'JJ;i. 

Suake-root,  135. 

Snout-beetle,  the  Imbricated,  300. 

Snowy  tree-cricket,  399. 

abundant  in  Nebraska  in  1884, 399. 
Soils,  Louisiana,  examination  of,  12. 
Sohlier-bug  on  wheat,  391. 
Sorghum,  analyses  of,  25, 26, 33, 34. 

caue,  per  cent,  of  water  in,  28. 
sugar  in, 28  to  31. 

practically  samiEf  44  lu  bj^g{^88§,  31. 
culture,  effect  of  cold  weather  on,  20. 

limits  of,  20. 
difficulties  in  developing  the  mannfacture  of,  20  to  24. 
enemies  of,  27. 
experience  with,  in  Indiana,  26. 

tVashingtoq,  24. 
^    l>reservation  of,  in  silos,  20. 
seed,  21. 

sugar,  loss  in  bagasse,  28. 
Speckled  cut- worm,  2^)6. 
Spfienophoi'Mf  413. 
SphexapiadlU,  400, 
Sphinx  catalp<e,  415. 

Spiders  transporting  scalp  insect*,  3153. 
Spruce-hud  Tortrix,  374. 

worm,  the  reddish-yellow,  378. 
Stalk-borer,  392. 

destructiveness  in  Iilisaoupi,  417. 
Statistics,  Buroau  of,  work  of,  5. 

collection  of  statistics  fw,  %  ^ 

Statistician,  report  of,  419. 
Stegaru^ty  rateehurgiana,  378. 
Stiotonotua  UosomatU,  387. 
Stinimgyow;  Savin,  120. 
Streaked  cottonwood  leaf-beetle,  336  to  402. 
Striped  flea-beetles,  301,  304.  416.         ^   '^ 
Stock,  Chicago  movement  of,  450  to 4^, 

condition,  diseases,  ;uhl  ](>.ss*»8  of,  1883.'84, 445. 
distribution,  449. 

imports  of,  45:j-54.  , 

increase  and  decrea.sc  of,  in  1883,  441.  * 

proportion  of  breeds  imported,  454. 
shipment  of,  abroad,  452. 
streams,  Government  aid  in  reforesting,  162. 
values  of,  442. 
Sugar,  consumption  anjl  productiop,  489. 
industry,  Northern,  1883,  19. 

notice  of,  V2. 
maple,  53. 

borer,  382,  :J83. 
Sulphur,  as  remedy  forrust-iijite,  370. 
Swme  plague,  investigation  of,  258  to  267. 
Sijngamua  tracheaUs,  explanation  of  plates,  268. 

T. 

Tables  showing  the  aveni«ro  cuah  toIda  of  flarm  produce  for  1883,  439,440. 

vield  per  acre,  and  ^rice  of  farm  products  for  1883, 43d. 

estiuiatcd  number  of  animals  on  farms,  their  value  and  averace 
price,  443  to  446. 

produce  of  each  principal  crop  for  1883,  426  to  440. 
^    ,  yield  of  cereals.  4S&0.,  in  Russia.  529  to  531. 

Taokina  parasite  of  wheat  saw-tly,  3r9. 
Tamiahed  plant-bng,  312, 313, 314, 391. 
TaxuB  Floridana,  127. 
Tea<plants,  progress  of  product  of,  8. 
Telegraph  mileage,  517. 
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Temperature,  avenurc  of  Itjc^,  42ti. 

18&4,559. 

in  oorn-xruwiug  8tatvx  4*2^$. 
Ttrtut  oxywteariu,  3t>5. 

Thompson,  M.  H.,  on  rav  a^os  of  butfalo  jljnat^,  343. 
Tkyre4}cori9pHlioariu8,  390. 
Tobaooo,  Indian,  132. 

new  method  of  uae  as  an  insecticide,  oiiC. 
TomicHs,  374. 

Tortrix  jfumiferanat  374, 377, 378, 379. 
Tree-cricket,  the  snowy,  399. 
Trees,  the  ai^e  of,  and  how  determined,  152  to  154. 
TrichobaH$  tnnoUUus,  411 . 
TrU>nyzpUieu8,3l9. 
raptB,  318. 
Tryptta  paw^nella,  ^{37. 
Tortle-hack  scale,  3&5. 

V. 

Variegated  cnt-worm,  297, 298. 
yatyii^  Anomola,  izgnxing  wheat,  412. 
Vef^trmmviride.lSl, 

W. 

W-marked  cut-worm,  293, 294. 

WalkkR,  Phiup,  in  charge  of  Division  of  SilKCnltaxeL^G. 
Wi^steR,  F.  M.,  report  on  insects  affecting  fall  whe*t,  383. 
Whale-oil  soap  as  remedy  for  mst  mite,  369. 
Wlieat,  analyses  of,  71  to  75. 
ayerages,  76. 

the  product  of  roller  milling,  94  to  96. 
nnd  com  in  former  records,  568. 
flour,  quantity  of  exports  of,  476. 
value  of  exports  of,  478, 479. 
and  grass  saw-fly,  387  to  3?9. 
aream  India,  52(). 

chemistry  of  the  roller-milling  process,  89, 90. 
comparison  of,  1881- KJ,  81, 82. 

Department  seed  and  Colorado  crops,  88. 
composition  of  American,  77. 
crop  of  1884,560. 
estimates  of  1883,424. 
exportation  of,  in  58  years,  477. 
farm  prices  of  188-1,567. 
in  India,  cost  of  growinsr,  524. 

estimated  yield  oi;521. 
exports  of,  525. 

probable  extension  of  wheat  cnltnie,  521  to  606. 
midKe,389. 

of  the  Pacific  coast,  83. 
on  hand,  458  to  460. 

operations  by  the  roUer-milL  process,  97  to  99. 
parte  of  tho  ^in  of,  in  different  mill  prodacts,  91  to  93. 
peculiarities  m  different  localities,  78  to  80. 
product  and  yield  in  India,  520. 
product  of,  per  head,  477. 
production,  increase  of,  in  30  years,  475-476. 

in  Eorope  and  United  States,  179* 
in  India,  517. 
juid  export  of,  488. 
proportion  of  gitkdes,  460, 461. 
relation  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  in,  100. 

to  tlie  hamidity  of  the  air,  101. 
straw  isosoma  357, 384  to  3S7. 
the  germ  of,  100. 

analysis  of,  100. 
weight  of,  462  to  465. 
winter  area  of;  565. 
jMd  per  acre  o^  476b 
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White-lined  morning  spbius  iojurioiis  in  Colora^io,  412. 

Willow  <3aZ0rttea,336. 

Wine,  production  of,  in  Fruuue,  517. 

Wood-pnlp  paper-making,  170.  • 

Z. 

Zra^nsRMASX's  flea-l>eetle,  304. 

dififeK^noea  from  PK  KjMirtttZ/ito,  307. 

Ph.  viti4ita,Z0h, 
eggs,  305. 

food  habits  of  larvie,  304. 
paramte,  307. 
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